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1. Kad ped’ nudpas & mapa- 
AapBdve. o’Incois tov Ilétpov 
kat “laxwBov kai "Iwavnv tov 
aderdov avtov, kal avapépea av- 


Tovs els dpos ipnrov Kal” idiav. 


2. Kat petewoppodn Eumpoo- 

Gev avTo L €Xaprpev 70 1pdcw- 
ev aUT@Y, Kal Lap p 

> an id c A X SY 
mov avTod ws Oo Hruos, Ta O€ 
¢c Ul > Le) > / \ € 
(paTLa AUTOU eyeveTO EVKA WS 
TO Pas. 

3. Kai dod ah@n avrois 
Movojs cai’ HrElas, cvAXaNodv- 
TES MET AUTOD. 

4. "Arroxpileis dé 0 Ilérpos 
elmev To “Inoovd: Kupie, cadov 
éoti nuads oe eivar: & Oéres, 
Tonow @oe oKnVasS TpEls, col 

/, \ Lal / \ / 
piav, Kal Movoet piav, Kal pilav 
"Hela. 

5. Ere avtobd AadovyTos, (Sov 
vepérn pwtevy éTreckiacey av- 

\ \ > S \ ? el 
Tous, Kal idov pavn éx« THS 
vepérns A€youca: Odtds éotw oO 


Vor. Tt. 1 


MARK IX. 2—13. 

2. Kal pera nucpas && rapa- 
AapBaver o “Incods tov Iérpov, 
kal tov “ldkwBov, kal *lwavny, 
kat avadépe avtovs eis dpos 
tynrov Kal? 
peTewoppoOn 

3. Kal ta 


IDs / \ 
idiav pdvovs, Kal 
éumpocbev avTar, 


ipatia avTov 

éyévero otinBovta, AevKA Alay 
7 \ ON el ipl 2 s 
ola yvadeus él THs yHs ov dvva- 


4 la 
TAL OUTWS NEUKAVAL, 


4. Kal df0n avrois ’Hre«ias 
ovv Mavoei, kal noav ovANaXOdY- 
Tes TD Inood. 

5. Kal amoxpiOeis 0 Iérpos 

/ Le AS a € \ / 
Aéeyee TO Inood: “PaBPei, Kaddv 
? 4 lal = > \ / 
€oTw pas @de eval, Kal Trown- 

n \ \ / ‘ 
owpev TpEis oKNVAS, TOL play, Kat 
Movcei piav, cai ’Hrela plar. 


6. Ov yap nde Ti arroxpiOy, 
éxpoBou yap éyévovTo, 
7. Kai éyéveto vepédn érric- 


Kuafovaa avtois, Kal éyévero 


e > / 
Tids wou 6 ayamrnros, év @ evdd- 
Knoa: akoveTEe AUTOD, 


6. Kat dxotcavtes of padn- 


/ >’ 
tal, émrecav éml mpdcwmoy av- 


Tav, Kat époBnOnaayv opddpa. 


7. Kat mpoohdOev o Incots 
Kal arypdpevos avta@y elev: ’ Eyép- 
Onte, Kat un poPeicbe. 


8, *Emdpavtes 5é rods 6p0ar- 

bs avuTa@v, ovdéva eldov, Eb i, 
povs avTa@v, ov , eb pn 
avtov ’Inoody povov. 


9. Kal cataBawdvtov avtav 
éx Tod Opous, éveTe’NaTo avTois Oo 
"Inaods, Aéyov: Mndevi elarnte To 
épapa, sws ob 6 Tids Tov avOpwrrov 
éx vexpav éyep07. 


10. 
of waOnrat avTov, Néyovtes: Ti 
ovv of ypaupareis Adyouowy, STL 
’Hrelav Set éXOeiv mpa@rov ; 


Kal érnpo@tncayv avrov 


11. ‘O 8&€ azroxpibels elrrev: 
>! / \ »” 5 > 
Hyelas pev épyeta, Kai atroxa- 


TACTHOE TAVTA. 


12. Aéyw dé buiv, 6re’ Hredas 
non 7AGev, Kal ovK émréyvacay 
> \ > > eee / ’ > ad 
QUTOV, AAA ETOinT AD év AUT@ doa 
HOEANTaV: OUTWS Kai Oo Tids Tod 
avOpwrov pédrer tacyew bn’ 

avTav. 


2 Marr. XVII. 1—13; MARK IX. 2—13. 


povi ex THS vehérns: Odds eatev 
c e\ Riger / > 4 

6 Tios pov 0 ayamntos, axoveTe 
avrov. 


8. Kal é&amwa wepiBrEpa- 

> / > rd s d \ 

pevot, ovKéts ovdéva eldov pera 
éavTav, ei wn Tov Inoodv povov. 


9. Kai cataBawervtwr avtav 
> A ” f > lal 
éx TOD dpous, Sieate’AaTO avTois 
7 AY a 3 I. 
iva pndevi & eldov Sinynjowrtat, 

’ \ oe € eX lal > 7: 
el un Stav 0 Tids Tod avOpwtrov 
€K VEKPOV AvacTH. 


10. Kal rov Adyor éxpatnoav 
‘\ fal 
mpos éavtov’s aurvontobvytes, ti 


€OTLY, TO EK VEKPOV AVaTTHVAaL. 

) ” 

Kal 
iA 

Aéyovtes: “Ort A€youcwy of ypap- 

> a A 

Hnrelav Sei erXOetv 


rr ETNPOTWY avTOD, 
tal iva 
Bartels, Ort 


TP@Tov, 


€ »” lal 
12. ‘O &é &pn adtois: "Hrefas 
\ 3’ 6a Ae > , 
bev €XM av Tp@Tor, atroxabiotaver 
y \ a ze 
TaVTa, Ka’ TOS yéypatrae él 
\ eX a > , A \ 
Tov Tiov Tov avOpwrrou, (va TONKA 
z NC mae St fat 
man, Kat €EovdernOy ; 


] A 
13. “AANA Ady byiv, Ore Kal 
> ; 
Hy«las édxjdvOev, nai érrotnoav 
* aA oe 
avT@ doa Heron, KaDdS yéypar- 
Tat ém avror, 


Matr. XVII. 113; Marx. IX. 2—13. 3 


13. Tore cvvijcar oi wabnrat, 
4 \ rn fo) 
ote wept *lwavov tod Bamtictov 
elmrev avtois. 


1. And after six days Jesus 
taketh with him Peter, and 
James, and John his brother, 
and bringeth them up iuto a 
high mountain apart: 


2. And he was transfigured 
before them: and his face did 
shine as the sun, and his gar- 
ments became white as the 
light. 

3. And behold, there ap- 
peared unto them Moses and 
Eliah talking with him. 


4. And Peter answered, and 
said unto Jesus: Lord, it is 
good for us to be here: if thou 
wilt, I will make here three 
tabernacles; one for thee, and 
one for Moses, and one for 
Eliah. 

5. While he was yet speak- 
ing, behold; a bright cloud 
overshadowed them: and _ be- 
hold, a voice out of the cloud, 
saying: This is my beloved 
Son, in whom I am well 
pleased; hear ye him. 

6. And when the disciples 
heard it, they fell on their face, 
and were sore afraid. 

7, And Jesus came and 
touched them and said: Arise, 
and be not afraid. 


2. And after six days Jesus 
taketh with him Peter, and 
James, and John, and bringeth 
them up into a high mountain 
apart by themselves: and he 
was transfigured before them: 


3. And his garments be- 
came glistering, exceeding 
white; soas no fuller on earth 
can whiten them. 


4. And there appeared unto 
them Eliah with Moses: and 
they were talking with Jesus. 


5. And Peter answereth 
and saith to Jesus: Rabbi, it 
is good for us to be here: and 
let us make three tabernacles ; 
one for thee, and one for Moses, 
and one for Eliah. 


6. For he knew not what to 
answer; for they became sore 
afraid. 


7. And there came a cloud 
overshadowing them: and there 
came a voice out of the cloud: 
This is my beloved Son: hear 
ye him. 


4 ? Marr. XVII. 1—13 ; Mark IX. 2—13. 


8. And lifting up their 
eyes, they saw no one, save 
Jesus only. 


g. And as they were com- 
ing down from the mountain, 
Jesus commanded them, say- 
ing: Tell the vision to no 
man, until the Son of man be 
risen from the dead. 


10. And his disciples asked 
him, saying: Why then say 
the scribes that Eliah must 
first come? 


rz. And he answered and 
said: Eliah indeed cometh, 
and shall restore all things: 


12. But I say unto you, that 
Eliah is come already, and 
they knew him not, but did 
unto him whatsoever they 
listed. Even so shall the Son 
of man also suffer of them. 


13. Then understood the 
disciples that he spake unto 
them of John the Baptist. 


8. And suddenly looking 
round about, they saw no one 
any more, save Jesus only with 
themselves. 


g. And as they were com- 
ing down from the mountain, 
he charged them that they 
should tell no man what things 
they had seen, save when the 
Son of man should have risen 
again from the dead. 


10. And they kept the say- 
ing, questioning among them- 
selves what the rising again 
from the dead should mean. 


rz. And they asked him, 
saying: The scribes say that 
Eliah must first come. 


12. And he said unto them: 
Eliah indeed cometh first, and 
restoreth all things: and how 
is it written of the Son of man, 
that he should suffer many 
things and be set at naught? 


13. But I say unto you, 
that Eliah is come, and they 
have also done unto him what- 
soever they listed, even as it is 
written of him. 


LUKE IX. 28—36. 5 


LUKE IX. 28—36. 


28. And it came to pass 
about eight days after these 
sayings, he took with him Peter 
and John and James, and went 
up into the mountain to pray. 


29. And as he was praying, 
the fashion of his countenance 
was altered, and his raiment 
became white and dazzling. 


30, 2And~, behold, there 
talked with him two men, 
who were Moses and Eliah ; 

31. Who appeared in glory 
and spake of his decease which 
he was about to accomplish at 
Jerusalem. 

32. Now Peter and they 
that were with him were heavy 
with sleep: but when they 
were fully awake, they saw his 
glory, and the two men that 
stood with him. 

33. And it came to pass, 
as they were parting from him, 
Peter said unto Jesus: Master, 
it is good for us to be here: 
and let us make three taber- 
nacles; one for thee, and one 
for Moses, and one for Eliah: 
not knowing what he said. 

34. And while he said these 
things, there came a cloud, and 
overshadowed them: and they 
feared as they entered into the 
cloud. 


28. ~Eyévero Sé peta ods 
Adyous TovTOUS, wceEl HUepat OKTE 
Y , Hepat OKT, 
maparaBev Ilérpov cat ’lwavny 
Nite. , 
Kat “laxwBov, avéBn eis Td dpos 
mpooevéac Oa. 
29. Kat éydvero, év T@ Tpoc- 


x \ A 
evyerOar avtov, To €ldos ToD 
Mpoowmov avtod érepov, Kal o 
¢€ \ > an \ 3 lf 
[MATL 0S AVTOD AeuKds eEaaTpaT- 


TOV, 


30. Kai dod, dvdpes dvo 
TVVENAAOVY avT@ olTIWES Hoa 
Mavojs cal ’Hrevas. 

31. Ol dpdevtes ev Sdén, 
éXeyou tv &Eodov avrod, ny Euer- 
dev TAnpody ev ‘lepove arn. 

32. ‘O dé Ilétpos kal of ody 

RPE S y oe 
avT@ joav BeBapnucvo. brve: 
Suaypnyopnoavres O€ eldov THv 
ddEav avrov, cal tods dvo dvdpas 


TOUS TUVETTOTAS AUTO. 


33. Kai éyévero ev tp dia- ~ 
/ > \ > ’ > le) 

xopiverOa, avrovs am’ avtod, 
ae. c td \ \ > an 
eivrev o Ilétpos mpos tov ’Inoodv: 
"Exriorara, Kanrdv éotiv Huds @de 
i”) / \ Ya \ 
elval, Kal Troujowpev oKnvas 

a ji \ \ / 7 a 
Tpels, play ool, Kat piav Movoei, 

\ f b) / \ IQA a 
kal pilav ’Hrela, pr eldws 6 
réyer. 

34. Taira dé avrod réyovTos, 
> / / \ b] y 
éyévero vehédn, Kal émeckiacev 
avtovs, epoBnOnaar Oé év TH eic- 
erOeiv avtovs eis THY vepérnr. 
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35. Anda voice came out 
of the cloud, saying, This is 
‘my Son, my chosen: hear ye 
him. 

36. And when the voice 
came, Jesus was found alone. 
And they held their peace, and 
told no man in those days any 
of the things which they had 


35. Kal povi) éyévero éx rs 
c 
vepérns, Meyouta: Obrds éotiv o 
> 
ids wou 6 éxreXeymevos : avTov 
QKOVETE, 
36. Kal év r@ yevéoOar tHv 
lal A 
pov, etpéOn Inaods povos: Kat 
> Ve gr / \ 0) x 2 / 
avtol éaiynoav, Kal ovderl amrny- 
yetrav év éxelvais Tals mépass 
> ae Cf 
ovdey @Y EWPaKar, 


seen. 


In the second verse of the text of Matthew the common 
reading of the Greek codices is > 70 $@s. D has os xian, 
and this reading is adopted by the Vulgate, Ethiopian, and 
Curetonian Syriac. In verse 3, the singular #¢6y is found 
in &, B, and D; the other codices have w¢@noav. In the 
fourth verse &, B, C* et al. have the singular sovjow, which 
reading is adopted by the Protestant Revised Edition. Most 
authorities have moujowpev, In the ninth verse, B and D 
have éyepOy: the other authoritiés have avacrn. In the 
eleventh verse mp@rov is found in C, E, F, G, K, M, S, U, 
V,Z, YT, A, Tl et al. It is also found in the Ethiopian 
version and in both Syriac versions. Notwithstanding this 
weight of authority, we believe that the term has been 
interpolated into the text of the codices to bring it into 
accord with Mark’s text. 

In the third verse of Mark os yoy is added in A, D, 
N, X, I, et al. This reading is followed by the Gothic 
version, by both Syriac versions, and by most of the codices of 
the Vulgate. The Codex Fuldensis of the Vulgate omits the 
reading. Inverse 10, D and some cursive MSS. have 6érav éx 
vexp@v avaotn. ‘This reading is followed by the Vulgate and 
the Syriac. In the eleventh verse & and L, read of Bapicaior 
kat ot Vpapparteis. ‘This reading has the endorsement of the 
Vulgate and of Tischendorf, but it can scarcely be called a 
probable reading. In the twelfth verse amoxpibels eitrev is found 
in many codices. This reading is adopted by the Vulgate. 
&, B, C, L and A have $y, which is followed by the Coptic 
and Syriac versions. In the same verse we find caas yéypamrat 
instead of xal was yéyparras in A, UME Ae II, et al. 
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In verse 34 of Luke &, B, L, et al. have éreckiatev: 
the other codices have émeoxiacey, In the 35th verse we 
find éxdedeywevos in &, B, L, and Z. This reading is 
adopted by the Sahidic and Bohairic versions. The other 
authorities have 6 ayamrnros. 

It was decreed in the eternal counsels of God that Christ 
should save the world by the cross. Therefore he looked 
forward to that event as the grand consummation of his life. 
But, during the mortal life of the Lord, the Apostles could not 
comprehend the place which the cross held in the divine plan 
of salvation. We remember how at Cesarea-Philippi, Peter 
remonstrated with Jesus for having declared that he must 
undergo suffering and death. Wherefore it was necessary to 
prepare the Apostles for the terrible event of the Crucifixion 
by showing them some scintillation of the divine glory of 
Jesus, which he veiled in order to save the world. And so on 
the mount he is transfigured before them, that they might not 
afterward stumble at the sight of their Master’s sufferings. 
There was danger, that when the Apostles should see their 
great Master torn and bleeding, staggering under a cross, and 
then dying on it, that their trust in him might waver; hence 
they were prepared by the Transfiguration for the day of 
Calvary. And not only they, but also the whole world is 
taught thereby who it was who died for man. ‘The transcendent 
glory, the apparition of Moses and Eliah, and the voice of 
God out of the cloud all testify that Jesus was the son of God. 
Jesus Christ was true man; the Apostles saw much of Jesus 
as man. He ate with them, and drank with them. They 
saw him asleep in the boat on Gennesaret; they saw him 
sitting down to rest when wearied at Jacob’s well in Samaria, 
He lived their common life; and was in form and fashion a 
man. But he was also God. ‘This was harder to realize. 
But belief in the divinity of Jesus was necessary that men 
might be saved; wherefore, at times, the transcendent power 
and glory of the divinity of Jesus burst forth to hold men 
faithful in their belief in his two natures. The Transfiguration 
is one of these full, incontestable proofs that Jesus was the 
Son of God. 
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It was opportune at the time it was given; for that night 
was approaching of which Jesus declared: “All ye shall be 
made to stumble in me this night: for it is written: I will 
smite the shepherd, and the sheep of the flock shall be 
scattered abroad.”—Matt. XXVI. 31. 

Regarding the time of the Transfiguration there is a slight 
discrepancy between SS. Matthew, Mark, and Luke. Both 
Matthew and Mark declare that the Transfiguration took place 
six days after the events at Cesarea-Philippi. Whereas Luke 
affirms that the Transfiguration occurred “about ezght days 
after these sayings.” 

In solving this difficulty we must note that in employing 
the term cei, “about”, St. Luke admits that he is not 
defining the duration of time with mathematical precision. 
And again, very probably Luke included the day from which 
the computation is reckoned as one of the eight days, and also 
the day of the Transfiguration; whereas the other two may 
have omitted both in their method of reckoning the 
interval. 

Jesus takes up into the mount with him Peter the prince 
of the Apostles, and the two sons of Zebedee, James and John. 
We have before noted that the Lord accorded to these a certain 
pre-eminence. He selected them as the witnesses of the raising 
of the daughter of Jair, and as witnesses of the agony in the 
garden. We remember also that James and John were called 
by Jesus the sons of thunder. It is easy to understand that 
Jesus should favor Peter more than the other Apostles. James 
was the first martyr of the apostolic college, and John enjoyed 
in a special manner the love of Jesus. He who knew all the 
secrets of hearts knows best why he chose Peter to be the 
prince of the Apostles, and why he favored James and John 
in an especial manner. 

The next question that occupies our attention is 
the site of the event. The tradition is old that assigns 
Mount Tabor as the mount of the Transfiguration. In his 
commentary on the eighty-ninth Psalm, Origen declares: 
“Tabor is a mountain of Galilee, where the Lord was 
worshipped.” Cyril of Jerusalem, and St. Jerome also 
support this opinion. Tabor is held in veneration to-day 
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by the Franciscan monks of the East as the site of the 
Transfiguration. They have a chapel on its summit, where 
pilgrims say Mass. There are also on its summit ruins of 
an ancient temple built here by St. Helena in 326. 

Mount Tabor rises out of the great Plain of Esdraelon 
like a great solitary cone. Its altitude above the sea level 
of the Mediterranean is about two thousand feet. It is 
thirteen hundred feet higher than the Plain of Esdraelon. 
It is distant from Nazareth about three hours’ ride on 
horseback. That the natural character of the mountain 
could fit the description of the event in the Gospels, no one 
can doubt. It can justly be called a high mountain, for it 
is the highest mountain of Lower Galilee. Nevertheless, 
many modern writers reject the tradition which fixes this 
event on Tabor. Among these modern writers may be 
mentioned Patrizi, Schegg, Schanz, Fillion, Keil, Mansel, and 
Geike. These contend that from intrinsic reasons and 
historical reasons the event can not be placed on Tabor. 
The opponents of the tradition concerning Tabor assert 
that, even in the third century before Christ, there was a 
fortified village on the summit of Tabor, whereas the 
Gospel narrative plainly indicates that the Transfiguration 
took place in a desert region. This argument is poorly 
answered by saying that the village may have become a 
ruin. There is no historical proof that the village ceased 
to be inhabited; but on the contrary Josephus in Wars of 
the Jews, II. XX. 6, declares that Mount Tabor (ro ItaBvpcov 
épos) was one of the important places which he fortified. 
The manner in which he includes Tabor with other villages 
clearly shows that the top of the mount itself was a village. 
Again in the Wars of the Jews, IV. L. 8, Josephus declares 
that on the top of Mount Tabor was a plateau having an 
area of twenty-six stadia completely surrounded by a wall. 
He speaks in the same place of the dwellers of the top of 
the mount, declaring that they were dependent for their 
water supply on rain-water. He also asserts that after 
a successful attack by Placidus, the dwellers of ‘Tabor 
surrendered to Placidus. The fact that Josephus here 
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designates the inhabitants of Tabor as the eriy@pior 1S 
evidence that at his time there was a village on the summit 
of the mount. 

In our judgment the strongest argument against Tabor 
is drawn from the subsequent text of Mark IX. 30-33: 
“And they went forth from thence, and passed through 
Galilee . . . And they came to Capharnaum.” It is 
rightly argued that the expression, “they passed through 
Galilee” could not reasonably be employed to describe the 
short journey from Tabor to Capharnaum. The distance 
from Tabor to Capharnaum is reckoned by Frére Liévin 
de Hamme as a journey of eight hours on horseback. 

Again, the expression, “they went forth from thence, 
and passed through Galilee” clearly indicates that the site 
of the Transfiguration was not in Galilee. Now Tabor is 
in Galilee, close by Nazareth and Capharnaum. Moreover, 
the last event with which the Synoptists were occupied 
before the Transfiguration was near Ceesarea Philippi. It 
would seem incongruous in them to pass to describe an 
event on Tabor in lower Galilee without some account of 
the journey down to Tabor from Czesarea Philippi. 

In our judgment the passage, ‘Tabor and Hermon rejoice 
in thy name”, which occurs in Psalm LXXXIX. 12, has 
no bearing on the present question. The two mountains are 
there spoken of solely on account of their great altitude. 

Moved by these considerations, we believe that the site 
of the Transfiguration can not be placed on Tabor. 

In seeking the site of the great event, we note that 
nothing is narrated by any Evangelist as having occurred 
between the confession of Peter near Czesarea Philippi and 
the Transfiguration. It is true that an interval of six days 
intervened between the two events, and in that time the 
Lord and his Apostles could have traveled far from Czsesarea 
Philippi; but had they done so, it seems probable that at 
least the eye-witness Matthew would have told us of the 
journey. Moreover, the fact that the band had to “go out 
_from thence” before “ passing through Galilee,’ leads us to 
believe that the Transfiguration took place near Czesarea 
Philippi. Now, the southern ramifications of the great 
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Hermon mountain range come very close to Cesarea 
Philippi. In fact, the city is at an elevation of upwards 
of thirteen hundred feet above the level of the Mediterranean. 
To the north-east stretches the Hermon range, in length 
about ten miles. The highest peak of the range is over 
nine thousand feet high. The elevations of land round about 
Czesarea Philippi might be called the outposts of the great 
peak of the Hermon range. This peak is covered with snow 
during winter, and some of this snow remains in places 
during the year. 

Now we do not believe that the Lord took his 
disciples up into this highest peak. In the ordinary way 
of ascent from Czesarea Philippi, it would have been a 
journey requiring much time and labor. But we are firmly 
persuaded that on some one of the mountain heights that 
overlook Casarea Philippi, Jesus took Peter, James and John 
to be witnesses of his Transfiguration. There was heard 
the voice from Heaven: ‘This is my beloved Son, in 
whom I am well pleased; hear ye him.” 

A weak objection is urged against this location of the 
event, that when Jesus came down from the mount, he 
found his disciples in contention with the Scribes. The 
country round about Czesarea Philippi was not much 
inhabited by Jews, and the opponents of our opinion demand 
that the scene be laid in a more Jewish environment. ‘This 
is answered by a word. We know that great multitudes 
were constantly following Jesus, and it is very probable that 
a crowd went with the father of the demonized boy to see 
the expected miracle. The Scribes followed to lay snares 
against the Lord. 

From Luke, we learn that the Transfiguration took place 
while Jesus was prayimg. In fact, Luke tells us that Jesus 
took the three Apostles and went up into the mountain to 
pray. Luke also tells us that “Peter and those that were 
with him were heavy with sleep.” Wherefore, we conclude 
that the event took place at night. It was a usual thing 
for Jesus to go up into a mountain to pray by night. And 
this night he took with him these three witnesses. 
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The event corresponds in many things to the night 
before the Crucifixion. On that night, also, he went out to 
Gethsemane, on Mount Olivet, to pray. He took with him 
the same three witnesses; and while he prayed, they also 
were heavy with sleep. But at this point comes a great 
contrast. [hose on the Mount of the ‘Transfiguration 
saw the glory of the Lord; while those in the Garden of 
Gethsemane saw no glory, but only heard the wail of anguish 
of the man on whom God had placed all our iniquities. 
The glory of the transfiguration was given to enable men 
to look through the gloom of Gethsemane and Calvary to 
the everlasting glory of the Kingdom that was purchased 
by that Atonement; to prove to men that the Crucifixion 
was not inflicted on the Lord by any necessity, but by his 
own free choice. 

This mighty contrast is in the Christian’s life also. He 
is here now in Gethsemane and on the way to Calvary. 
Beyond the gates of death is the Mount of his transfiguration. 

In the second verse of Matthew’s text the Vulgate 
follows poor authorities in the translation, “his garments 
became white as snow.’ Besides the weight of extrinsic 
evidence, it will be plain to any one who reads how much 
stronger is the reading “‘his garments became white as the 
light.” 

The text of Mark also, as rendered by the Vulgate, has 
the spurious phrase, ‘‘as the snow.” 

Moses and Eliah appear on the mountain talking with 
Jesus. Luke tells us that Moses and Eliah spoke of Jesus’ 
decease, which he was about to accomplish at Jerusalem. 
Therefore, the conversation of the Lawgiver and the great 
Prophet must have been, at least in part, heard by the 
Apostles. 

A curious question arises to determine how the Apostles 
knew that the two beings who appeared with Jesus were 
Moses and Eliah. It may have been that, while Moses and 
Kliah talked with Jesus, their identity was revealed by 
spoken words. 
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Luke informs us that Moses and Eliah appeared in 
glory. In what bodies they appeared, it is not given us to 
know. It was fitting that these two great witnesses should 
also appear invested with the glory of those who belong to 
Christ’s triumphant kingdom. Moses appeared as a witness 
that Christ was the centre of the Jewish Law. Eliah, the 
greatest of the Prophets, appears as the representative of his 
class, to bear witness that the Prophecies are fulfilled in 
Christ. 

The force of Siaypnyopyjcavtes, employed by Luke, has 
been explained by some to indicate that Peter, James and 
John had fallen asleep, and awaking saw the miracle. But 
the far more probable opinion is that, though the tendency 
to sleep was strong upon them, they remained awake and 
saw the vision. 

The Transfiguration is one of the great proofs of the 
divinity of Jesus Christ. In the judgment which God will 
execute upon the world, that fact will form one of the finest 
proofs that God gave to an unbelieving world abundant 
evidence that Jesus was the Son of God. 

Again, we see in the ‘Transfiguration the highest 
example of what man can make of his life. As the glory 
of the transfigured Lord is to the lowly estate of the 
cross-bearer, so is the glory of the elect to man’s present 
life. No man can be the consubstantial Son of God, but 
we can be like him in his glory,—we can share in his 
kingdom, and live his life, and this for all eternity. 

When one compares time and eternity, and considers 
the smallness of the price, and the greatness of the reward, 
is it not strange that men give their lives for other things, 
and neglect that for which they were created? The one 
idea that should possess the Christian is, that there is within 
him a being like to him who appeared transfigured on the 
mount, and the strength of human labor should be bent 
unto the developing of this noble aim of life. As the 
sculptor, looking upon the rough mass of stone, sees in it 
the beautiful lifelike statue, and faints not at the long labor 
that is required to work the creation of his brain out of 
the shapeless mass, so man should hold that great thought 
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ever uppermost in his mind: What can I do with my 
life? Am I so living that I shall be fit to stand on that 
second Mount of Transfiguration, where the vision will no 
more pass away? 

‘The glory of the transfigured Lord transcended description; 
but the Evangelists have made the best attempt possible 
by likening the face of Jesus to the sun, and his raiment 
. to the light. 

In the sublimity of the glory of the Transfiguration, 
Jesus, Moses and Eliah speak of the approaching death of 
Jesus. This was designed to show the Apostles, and through 
them the world, that Jesus suffered death, not as the slave 
of death, but as the master of death. On the fact that 
Jesus died on the cross the Jews were principally going to 
insist, to endeavor to prove that he could not be the Son 
of God. The conversation on the mount proves that Jesus 
was offered up because he willed it. 

The vision is about to pass; Moses and Eliah are about 
to leave Jesus, when Peter, enraptured by the glory of the 
scene, proposed to make three tents on the mount,— 
one for Jesus, one for Moses, and one for Eliah. ‘The 
impracticability of Peter’s proposition needs not surprise us. 
Mark and Luke tell us that Peter knew not what he said. 
The rapture that he felt at the vision moved him to wish 
to perpetuate it. His mind was so strongly moved that he 
thought of nothing but of his desire to be in the presence 
of such glory. 

At this point Rhabanus Maurus makes the following 
beautiful _ reflection: ‘Wherefore, if Blessed Peter 
contemplating the glorified humanity of Christ, is filled 
with such great joy that he would in nowise be removed 
from the vision, who can conceive the blessedness of joy 
of those who shall have merited to see the fulness of his 
divinity? And if (Peter) thought it the highest good to 
witness the transfigured countenance of the man Christ on 
the mount, with only two saints, Moses and Eliah, what 
power of speech can express, what mind can understand 
what are the joys of the just, when they are come unto 
Mount Zion, and unto the city of the living God, and to 
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innumerable hosts of Angels, and shall see the great 
architect and builder of that city—God, ‘not in a mirror, 
darkly, but face to face?’” 

While Peter was speaking, a bright cloud enveloped Jesus, 
Moses and Eliah, and hid them from the view of the three 
Apostles. This cloud manifested the presence of Yahveh. 
In such manner he was wont to make known his presence 
in the Old Testament. Thus, in Exodus XVI. 10, — “and, 
behold, the glory of the Lord appeared in a cloud.” “And 
the Lord said unto Moses: Lo, I come unto thee in a 
thick cloud, that the people may hear when I speak with 
thee, and may also believe thee forever.” Exod. XIX. 9. 
wis also, in (Exod. “XXIV. 153’ XXXII. 9: -E Kings: 
WALL. STO. 

Out of the cloud came the voice of God, attesting the 
divine sonship of Jesus, and calling upon the world to hear 
him. The presence of the glory of God in the cloud and 
the voice from out of the cloud filled the three Apostles 
with awe. They fell on their faces before the awful 
presence of Yahveh. And then the vision passed, and Jesus 
came and touched the prostrate men, and bade them arise 
and not fear. And they arose, and looked, and saw only 
Jesus. 

The memory of that event could never be canceled 
from the minds of those three witnesses. In his Second 
Epistle, I. 16—17, Peter thus refers to it: ‘For we did 
not follow cunningly devised fables; when we made known 
unto you the power and coming of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
but we were eye-witnesses of his majesty. For he received 
from God the Father honor and glory, when there came 
this voice out of that excellent glory: ‘This is my beloved 
Son, in whom I am well pleased; and this voice we 
ourselves heard come out of heaven, when we were with 
him in the holy mount”. 

As was his wont after his miracles, Jesus now also bids 
his disciples tell the vision to no man till he should be 
tisen from the dead. 
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The knowledge of the Transfiguration was destined for 
the world, but the world was not ready for it then. Jesus 
was sowing the seed. The world must first witness a man 
bearing a cross up to Calvary, and there dying on it, before 
it could realize who that man was. The miracles of Jesus 
were to be presented to the world when they could be taken 
together with the death on the cross, and the resurrection 
from the tomb. 

The Apostles obeyed the command of Jesus, but on the 
following day, as they came down from the mountain, they 
questioned among themselves of two things. First, what 
did the Master mean by the resurrection from the dead? 
and secondly, how was it that Eliah, whom they had just 
seen on the mount, had not come to prepare for the coming 
as the Scribes taught? Jesus had before spoken of his. 
Resurrection, but the Apostles were slow to receive such a 
mighty truth. This is clearly evidenced by the conduct 
of the Apostles on the day of the Resurrection. Jesus had 
many times foretold that he would arise on the third day; 
and yet we find on that day no Apostles expecting the 
event. ‘The greatest surprise is felt by all at the intelligence 
brought by the women that the Lord was risen. So hard 
it is for man, as he is at present constituted, to realize the 
things of the supernatural order. In the new order of 
things, into which the blessed enter, the higher spiritual 
forces predominate, but here the body predominates, and 
holds the soul down, hindering its accessibility to the truths 
of the Kingdom of God. We see woful evidences of this 
spiritual heedlessness in the men of to-day. Men will listen 
to the word of God preached from the pulpits of our 
churches, and never question the authenticity of the message, 
and then go forth and forget all about that message, and 
move in the spirit of the world, as though God had never 
spoken. 

The prophecy of Malachi, IV. 5—6, had made known to 
Israel that Eliah was to come before the day of the Lord. 
Now the Jews confounded the coming of the Messiah as 
Redeemer with his coming as judge, and therefore strove to 
prove that Jesus could not be the Messiah, from the fact that 
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Eliah had not come. The Apostles had already acknowledged 
the Messiahship of Jesus, but the argument of the Scribes was 
a perplexing thought. The appearance of Eliah on the mount 
intensified their perplexity, and they therefore direct a question 
to Jesus concerning it. 

Jesus first clearly declares that there is to be a coming 
of Eliah, a coming in ;which he will reorganize the remnants 
of Israel. This coming of Eliah will take place before the 
coming of the Messiah as judge. As we have stated in Vol. IL, 
there are some who deny that Eliah in person is to come 
before the judgment day. These believe that whatever is 
said of such coming of Eliah relates to John Baptist. We 
have before adduced our proofs in refutation of such opinion. 
Jesus Christ could not here clearly declare that Eliah is yet to 
come to restore all things, if the promised coming of Eliah 
related only to the mission of John the Baptist. After clearly 
establishing the truth in regard to the real Eliah’s coming, Jesus 
speaks of his herald John the Baptist whom he metaphorically 
calls Eliah. Even the Apostles, who were not quick to see these 
things understood him to speak of John the Baptist. John came 
in the power of Eliah; he was the first Eliah, a type of the 
great prophet who shall be the herald of the second coming 
of Christ. John’s character was like the character of Eliah, 
and his work was similar. 

It is evident from the words of Christ that the religious 
leaders of Israel stirred up an active persecution against the 
Baptist. It is quite probable that they were the ones who 
incited Herod Antipas against him. It was not to be 
expected that such hypocrites would withhold from 
persecuting a man who so boldly unmasked their dishonesty 


and hypocrisy. 

The second member of the twelfth verse of Mark’s text 
is somewhat obscure. By comparing it with its parallel text 
in Matthew, we are persuaded that its sense is equivalent to 
the following: How is it written of the Son of Man that 
he should suffer many things and be set at naught? Thus 
also did they deal with the first Eliah, John the Baptist. 


Jesus identifies his own cause with the cause of John the 
2 
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Baptist, and appeals to the prophecies concerning his own 
sufferings and death to corroborate the authenticity of John’s 
mission. 

The last clause of the thirteenth verse of Mark’s text 
is also hard to understand. As it is clear that the Eliah of 
this verse is the Baptist, it is not clear how the clause, “as 
it is written of him,” applies to John. The sufferings and 
the death which Jesus was to undergo are in divers manners 
predicted in prophecy, but we do not find in prophecy such 
description of what John was to suffer. 

To solve this difficulty, some have referred the last 
clause not to the persecutions suffered by John, but to his 
coming. Many clear prophecies exist which relate to the 
coming of the herald before the Redeemer. We believe 
it better to refer the clause to both the coming of the 
precursor and to the persecution that he suffered. With 
his perfect comprehension of all the Scriptures, the Savior 
saw that there were prophecies which contemplated both 
the coming of John the Baptist, and the manner of his life. 
And Jesus declares that as the prophecies regarding the 
Baptist have been fulfflled, so also shall the prophecies 
regarding the Son of Man be fulfilled. 


MATT. XVII. 14—23. MARK IX. 14—32. 

14. Kal édr@dvrwy mpds tov 14. Kai éd@dvtes pos rods 
dXRov, TpooHOev avT@avOpwTros, pwaOntas, eldav Sydov Todd TreEpl 
yovuTreT@v avTov, Kal Néyou : avtovs, Kal ypammarels ouvtn- 


TOUVTAS Tpos avTous. 


15. Kupie, érénodv pov tov 15. Kai ev@ds mas 6 dydos 
viov, tt ceAXnuidberar Kal Kaxa@s iddvtes adrov eEcDauBnOnoay, cal 
éyer: Todas yap mlrre eis mpootpéxyovTes Nomalovro A 
TO vp, Kal TOAAAKLS Els TO Vdwp. 

16. Kat érnpwrnoev avtods : 
Té ouv'nteite trpos adtots ; 


17. Kat amexpi0n ait@ els 
ex Tod dyNov: Aiddonare, tveyKa 
Tov viov pov mpds oe, éxovta 
TvEeva ANaXov. 
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16. Kai mpoojveyxa adrov 
Tots waOntais cov, Kat ovK ndv- 

i“ la) 
vadoOncay adbtov Oeparredoat. 


"Arroxpibeis dé 0 Incods, 
se \ ” \ 
QO, yevea amiotos Kal 


17. 
Ms 
el7rev : 
dveotpapméevn, ews Tote we” Kuav 
+” an 
éoouar; Ews mote avéEomwar tuov; 


f / > \ e 
héperé wor avtov wdc, 


18. Kat émetipnoey ait@ o 
*Incots, cal e&nrAOev an’ avrod 
\ uf \ 2 7 c 
TO Oaomov, Kal éeparrevOn Oo 


Tais aro THS opas éxelvns. 


kat Tpiver 


18. Kai érov éav avrov xata- 
AaBn, proce adtov: Kal adpiter, 
Tovs oddvtas, Kal 
Enpaiverar: Kal elma tois pabn- 
tais cou iva avTo éxBadwour, Kat 
ovK icyvoar, 

19. 
réyer : 
TOTE TPOS Upas Ecouar; &ws TdTE 


€ CARIN \ > A 
O 8€ aroxpibels adtois, 
"OQ. yeved Atrietos, ews 
> / e a 4 aN 

avéEouat vuav; dépete avTov 

™Mpos Me. 
20. Kal jveycav adrov mpos 
> / bere \ > XN \ lal 
avtov: Kal id@v avrov, Td rvedua 
+. \ , > / ‘ 
evOds ouveotrapakev avtov: Kal 


\ LN a a > if 
TETMV ETL THS YS, ExKUALETO 
agpivov, 

21. Kal érnpotnoev tov ra- 
/ > a / / 2 Ni 
tépa avtov: Ilécos ypdvos éativ, 


@$ TOUTO yéyovev a’T@; oO é 


ei7rev: "Ex tracd.obev. 


22. Kal modddxs Kali eis 
mop avtov éBarev kai eis bdaTa, 
iva amordon avtov: aXrN e& Te 
divn, BonOnoov juiv, orrayxvic- 
Beis ef’ Hpmas. 

23. 


To et dvvn, wavta duvata TH Trio- 


‘O 8é "Inoods elev adTa: 


TEVOVTL, 

24. EvOvs xpdfas o tratnp 
Tov tmatdtov, édeyev: Iliotevo: 
BonGer pov TH amiarria. 

25. 
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émiovvTpéxe. OYDNOS, ereTiunoev 

lal vf Po ae “4 4 
TO TvevpaTt TO akalapTo, éyov 
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19. Tote mpocedOovtes oF 
pabntal te ’Inood Kar’ idiar, 
elmov: Aad Tl hpets ovK NdvVy- 


Onpev exBanreiv avo; 


Ava 
"A pny 


20. ‘O &€ Aéyet avtois: 
N\ >? re) ig lal 
THV ONLYOTTLOTIAV VLOV: 
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yap Adyw viv, dav Eynte riot 
lal a we 
@S KOKKOV OLVATFEWS, EpELTE TH OpeL 


TOUT® : 


21. MeraBa évOev éxei, xal 
eTaBnoetal: Kal ovdeyv advvatn- 
pera Br U} 


cel Umiv. 
22. 
év T Larirala, elev avrois o 
MérAre. 0 Tids tod 
avOpwrov trapadidoc Gar cis yeipas 


Lvotpehopevor 5é avtav 
"Inoods : 


> ¥- 
avOpwrrov, 


23. 
Kal TH Tpitn nuépa avactyoeTat, 
kal éduTnOncav ofpddpa, 


Kail aroxrevotow avton, 


14. And when they were 
come to the multitude, there 
came to him a man, kneeline 
to him, and saying: 


15. Lord, have mercy on 
my son: for he is epileptic, and 
suffereth grievously: for oft- 
times he falleth into the fire, 
and oft-times into the water. 


26. 
lol A 

otrapaéas adrov, e&nAOev: Kat 
i! 

éyéveTo Wael vEeKpOS, WATE TOUS 


Kai xpaéas, wal moda 


monrAors Aeyew, StL ATreOaver. 


27. ‘O &é "Incots xpatncas 


a n ” EN 
THS KELPOS aVvTOV, NYyElpey avTO?, 


Sire 4 
Kal AVETTYH. 


28. Kat 


> S € \ > aA ? 
eis olKov, of paOnTal avTov KaT 


eloeANGovTOS avToU 


iStav érnpwotev adrov: “Ore npets 
ovK nouvnOnuev ex Baretv avro, 

29. Kai eizrev avtois: Todo 
TO yévos év ovdevi Sivatar é&ed- 
Oeiv, €& pr) Ev Trpocevyn. 


30. 


pevovto dia tHS Tadiralas, Kat 


KaxetOev é&eX Oovtes, érro- 


ovK nOerev tva Tis yvol. 
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HeTa TpEls Huepas avacTHoeTat, 
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Kat epoPodvyto advtov érepwtiaat. 


Oi Sé Hyvdovv 7d pha, 


14. And when they came 
to the disciples, they saw a 
great multitude about them, 
and scribes questioning with 
them. 


15. And straightway all 
the multitude, when they saw 
him, were greatly amazed, and 
running to him saluted him. 
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16. And I brought him to 
thy disciples, and they could 
not cure him. 


17. And Jesus answered 
and said: O faithless and per- 
verse generation, how long shall 
I be with you? how long shall 
I bear with you? bring him 
hither to me. 


16. And he asked them: 
What question ye with them? 


17. And one of the multi- 
tude answered him: Master, 
I brought unto thee my son, 
who hath a dumb spirit ; 


18. And wheresoever it 
taketh him, it dasheth him 
down: and he foameth, and 
grindeth his teeth, and pineth 
away: and I spake to thy 
disciples that they should cast 
it out, and they were not able. 


19. And he answereth them 
and saith: O faithless genera- 
tion, how long shall I be with 
you? how long shall I bear 
with you? bring him unto me. 


20. And they brought him 
unto him: and when he saw 
him, straightway the spirit tare 
him grievously; and he fell 
on the ground, and wallowed 
foaming. 


a1. Andheasked his father: 
How long time is it since this 
hath come unto him? And he 
said: From a child. 


22. And oft-times it hath 
cast him both into the fire and 
into the waters, to destroy him: 
but if thou canst do anything, 
have compassion on us, and 
help us. 


23. And Jesus said unto 
him: If thou canst! All things 
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18. And Jesusrebuked him; 
and the devil went out from 
him: and the boy was cured 
from that hour. 


19. ‘Thencame the disciples 
to Jesus apart, and said: Why 
could not we cast it out? 


20. And hesaith untothem: 
Because of your little faith: 
for verily I say unto you: If 
ye have faith as a grain of 
mustard seed, ye shall say unto 
this mountain: 


21. Remove hence to yon- 
der place; and it shall remove; 
and nothing shall be impossible 
unto you. 


are possible to him that be- 
lieveth. 


24. Straightway the father 
of the child cried out, and said: 
I believe; help thou my un- 
belief. 


25. And when Jesus saw 
that a multitude came running 
together, he rebuked the un- 
clean spirit, saying unto him: 
Thou dumb and deaf spirit, I 
command thee, come out of 
him, and enter no more into 
him. 


26. And having cried out, 
and torn him much, he came 
out: and the child became as 
one dead; insomuch that the 
more part said: He is dead. 


27. But Jesus took him by 
the hand, and raised him up; 
and he arose. 


28. And when he was come 
into the house, his disciples 
asked him privately, saying: 
We could not cast it out. 


29. And hesaid unto them: 
This kind can come out by 
nothing, save by prayer. 


30. And they went forth 
from thence, and passed through 
Galilee; and he would not that 
any man should know it. 
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22. And while they abode 
in Galilee, Jesus said unto 
them: ‘The Son of man shall 
be delivered up into the hands 
of men; 


23. And they shall kill 
him, and the third day he shall 
be raised up. And they were 
exceeding sorry. 


31. For he taught his dis- 
ciples, and said unto them: 
The Son of man is delivered 
up into the hands of men, and 
they shall kill him; and when 
he is killed, after three days he 
shall rise again. 


32. But they understood not 
the saying, and were afraid to 
ask him. 
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37. And it came to pass, 
on the next day, when they 
were come down from the 
mountain, a great multitude 
met him. 


38. And behold, a man 
from the multitude cried, say- 
ing: Master, I beseech thee 
to look upon my son; for he is 
my only child: 


39. And behold, a spirit 
taketh him, and he suddenly 
crieth out; and it teareth him 
that he foameth, and it hardly 
departeth from him, bruising 
him sorely. 


40. And I besought thy 
disciples to cast it out; and 
they could not. 


41, And Jesusanswered and 
said: O faithless and perverse 
generation, how long shall I 
be with you, and bear with 
you? bring hither thy son. 


37. “Eyévero S& ty é&qs 

© / / > an > N 

nuépa, KaTeNovtTwoy avTa@v ard 
ay / pee ta all 

TOU OPOUS, TVYNVTNTEV AVTM OYDOS 


ToAUS. 


Kai (dod, avnp amo Tod 
A.dac- 


Kare, Séomat cov, émuBrAprau eri 


38. 
dyrov éBonoev, Aéyor: 


TOV vidy jou, STL povoyevTS Mot 
éoTiv. 

39. Kal (dod, mvedpa rap- 
Bave avrov, cai éEaipyns pater, 
Kal orapdooe avTov meta appod, 
Kal pods atroywpel am’ avTod, 


i bd / 
avvTpiBov avtov. 


40. Kal éden@nv tov pabn- 
TaV cov, va éxBddwowy avTo, Kal 


ove novvnOnoay, 


41. ’ArroxpiOeis 5é 0 *Inaods 
eimev: °O. yeved amioctos Kal 
Sueotpappevn, ews mote Ecopat 
mpos wpas, Kal avéEouar vuov; 
mpocdyaye @e TOY vidv cov. 
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42. And as he was yet a 
coming, the devil dashed him 
down, and tare him grievously. 
But Jesus rebuked the unclean 
spirit, and healed the boy, and 
gave him back to his father. 


43. And they were all 
astonished at the majesty of 
God. But while all were mar- 
velling at all the things which 
he did, he said unto his dis- 
ciples: 


44. Let these words sink 
into your ears: for the Son of 
man shall be delivered up into 
the hands of men. 


45. But they understood 
not this saying, and it was con- 
cealed from them, that they 
should not perceive it: and 
they were afraid to ask him 
about this saying. 
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>’ fal SIE E 32 \ Py / 
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Odaptw, cal idoato Tov maida, Kai 
amédwxev avtov TO TaTpi avTod, 
43. ’E&erdjocovto 6€ ravtes 
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ols érrole, eltrev pos Tovs pwaln- 


TAS AUTOD: 


44. Oédcde ipeis eis Ta Sta 
Uma TOvs Adyous TOUTOUS: Oo yap 
Tids tod avOpa@7rov wédret Trapa- 
diSoc0at eis yeipas avOpoTrar. 

e fol 
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In the fourteenth verse of Matthew’s text the Vulgate 


has the authority of D for the singular vemzsset, 


In verse 


I5 we approve the reading xaxés éyee on the authority of &, 
B, L, and Z; other authorities have mdoye. In verse 20 the 
reading odwyomiotiav has the support of &, B, and of many 
cursive manuscripts. Such reading is also followed by the 
‘Curetonian Syriac, by the Sahidic, Bohairic, Armenian and 
Ethiopian versions. Amvoréay is found in C, D, E,- F,-G 
H, L, and I’. This latter reading is adopted by the Peshite 
and the Vulgate. The verse which is numbered 20 in the 
Vulgate, but which in the Greek is 21, is omitted from N* 
and B; it is also wanting in the Curetonian and Jerusalem 
Syriac and in the Sahidic versions. It is present in nearly 
all the other codices, and in the Vulgate, Peshito and 
Armenian versions. It was also approved by Origen, 
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Chrysostom, Hilary, Ambrose, and Augustine. Nevertheless we 
are persuaded that the verse was interpolated here from the 
parallel text of Mark. Ina case like this the omission of 
an important verse like this outweighs its presence in many 
authorities. For the ancient transcribers would not omit such 
a verse without a mighty cause, whereas they would readily 
insert into the text of one Evangelist passages found in 
another. 

In the 14th verse of Mark the reading éA@dvres is endorsed 
by &, B, L, A, and by Tischendorf, Westcott and Hort. 
Other authorities have the singular éA@#v, which is followed 
by the Vulgate. In verse 16 érnpwtncey tors ypammareis is 
found in A, C, N, X, I, and in many cursive manuscripts. 
This reading is adopted by all the Syriac versions and by 
the Gothic version. &, B, D, L, A, et al. have adrovs, and 
this is followed by the Vulgate, Coptic, Armenian and 
Ethiopian versions. In the 22nd verse dvvy appears in &, B, 
D,I, Land A. This reading has the approval of Tischendorf, 
Westcott and Hort. Other authorities have édvvaca:. In verse 
23 70 et Ovvy appears without moredoas in all the best Greek 
Codices. The Coptic, Armenian and Ethiopian versions also 
omit it, but vary the reading. [I:oretoa is found in A, C’, 
D, N, X, T, HW, et al. It is adopted by the Vulgate, Gothic, 
and Syriac versions. These last mentioned authorities insert 
peta Saxptvwv before édreyer in the 24th verse, which 
clause is omitted in the first mentioned authorities. These 
authorities are divided in the same manner on the omission 
or retention of Kvpe in the same verse, save that A is found 
with the first mentioned class. In verse 26 &, A, B, L, A, 
33, and Tischendorf, Westcott and Hort insert rovs before 
grodrovs. In the 28th verse &, B, C, L, N, X, I, A, et al. 
have “Ore jets: A, D, K, Il, et al. have Avar/ In the 29th 
verse &*, B, et al. omit «ai vnote/g. ‘Tischendorf also omits 
it, and Westcott and Hort place it in the margin. 

Behold the contrast: On the top of the mountain we 
beheld a vision of the kingdom of Heaven; at the foot of 
the mountain there is witnessed a scene from the kingdom 
of Satan. The glorified Christ represents the blessed state 
of the elect; the demonized boy is an illustration of Satan’s 
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realm. An awful contrast! And yet more men give 
themselves up to follow Satan than are those who follow 
Christ. 

In order fully to understand the healing of the demonized 
boy, let us, in spirit, place ourselves in the company of 
Jesus, Peter, James and John, as they are descending from 
the mountain; and let us study the significance of every 
detail of the event as it is enacted before us. In order to 
do this the texts of the three Evangelists must be read 
together. 

As we descend the mountain with Jesus, we behold at 
its base an excited concourse of people. The nine Apostles 
who had been left at the foot of the. mountain are in 
contention with the Scribes, and a multitude is assembled 
round about. Soon we learn the cause. The coming of 
Jesus upon the scene was unexpected; the multitude is so 
taken up with the contention between the Apostles and the 
Scribes that the approach of Jesus is not observed until he 
is close upon the assembly. 

As the people see the Lord, they are filled with 
amazement. The august majesty of his presence, his sudden 
coming at such a peculiar juncture of things caused this 
feeling in the people. It seemed that he had come upon 
the scene by a miraculous agency to save the Apostles from 
the reproaches of the Scribes. And the people, running to 
the Lord, saluted him. And Jesus asks the people why 
they question with the Apostles. The Scribes are considered 
here a part of the people, and hence the question of Jesus is 
expressed by St. Mark as though addressed indiscriminately 
to the people. 

A man comes forward out of the crowd, and kneeling 
to Jesus, asks him to have mercy on his son. 

The Synoptists record the man’s prayer as they 
remembered it, and hence there is some divergency in the 
accounts. ‘They all agree that the boy was possessed by a 
demon, but Matthew says he was epileptic, and that he 
oft fell into the fire and into the water. ‘This has given 
occasion to the Rationalists to say that the disease of the 
boy was merely epilepsy, arising from natural causes. 
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The most accurate historian of the event is St. Mark, 
who clearly declares that the child had a dumb spirit, and 
that this demon oft-times cast the child into the fire and 
into the water to destroy him. 

Mark also records that at Jesus’ question the father of 
the child testified that the child had been possessed from 
his infancy by the demon. Jesus needed not to ask this 
question for his own information, but the answer it elicited 
from the father illustrates more fully the reality of the 
demoniacal obsession, and the magnitude of the miracle. 
Hence, we conclude that this boy had been mute since his 
infancy; that when under a certain peculiar influence of the 
demon, he manifested certain effects common to epileptics. 
He fell down suddenly, foamed at the mouth, and writhed 
in terrible contortions. From the fact that the physical 
effects of the demoniacal possession were similar to those 
observed in epilepsy, St. Matthew is justified in calling him 
an epileptic. It was epilepsia, resulting from demoniacal 
possession. 

There was no doubt in the minds of all concerning 
the cause of the boy’s malady. ‘The father openly declared 
that the demon often rent the boy, and cast him into the 
fire and into the water. Mark’s account is far more 
accurate. Mark is the interpreter of St. Peter, and the 
events of the transfiguration and that which followed it 
were deeply impressed on Peter’s mind. The falling of the 
boy into the fire and into the water, was not the mere 
falling down of one in an epileptic fit. It was Satan’s 
effort to destroy the boy. 

Knabenbauer believes that Satan did not wish to destroy 
the boy’s life. He believes that Satan wished rather to 
continue in the boy’s body as a domicile on earth, and that 
it was to his interest that the boy should live. 

We cannot concede this. All the purposes of Satan are 
evil. He is essentially bent on evil to man; he came into 
this boy to do evil to him, all the evil that he could, and 
he longed to cast him into the fire or water to kill him, 
because it was the supreme temporal evil. We can not see 
Satan’s necessity of a domicile in the demonized boy’s body. 
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In fact, we are now disposed to change the views which 
we held on Satan’s motive in entering the herd of swine. 
We now believe that he asked to go into the swine from a 
fiendish wish to destroy them. Jesus permitted him to enter 
into them, and destroy them, for the reason that the evidence 
of the miracle was thereby heightened. No wrong was done 
to the possessor of the swine, for the universe belongs to the 
Lord. 

Wherefore, in the present case, we hold that Satan was 
really bent on causing the boy’s death. 


We learn from St. Luke that the boy was the only son 
of the father; this was an additional reason why the Lord 
should show mercy. 

The nine Apostles must have been sorely perplexed. 
The Scribes were there watching their movements. They 
had tried to expel the demon, and had failed. From their 
failure the Scribes took occasion to decry them and _ their 
Master. The whole people witnessed the failure of the 
Apostles; it was a critical moment when Jesus came up. 

And Jesus looking over the scene, and understanding 
the real condition of things, cried out: ‘“O faithless and 
perverse generation, how long shall I be with you? how 
long shall I bear with you?” This cry expressed the 
Savior’s sorrow at the unbelief of the world. The world’s 
unbelief chilled him, made him sorrowful. The words place 
before us another mystery in the life of the Son of God, in 
that life where the human and the divine are mingled, yet 
are ever distinct. The words tell us that the lack of faith 
of the generations of men made their society so uncongenial 
to the Son of God that the natural propensity of his human 
nature was to wish to be away from them. How natural 
this is! Any one that aspires to high and good things 
knows how trying it is to be placed with those whose ways 
are low, coarse, and sinful. 

The Savior’s words were spoken in general to the 
assembly. ‘They were to be applied to every several one 
in the measure that the defect of unbelief was in the heart. 
Certainly there was much unbelief evidenced in the event. 
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The Apostles had failed to expel the demon because of 
their little faith. The Scribes mocked and blasphemed at 
their failure, and the multitude looked on in cold skepticism. 

The world’s greatest sin is unbelief. God speaks, and 
his words never penetrate to human hearts because of 
unbelief. God thunders forth from Heaven that he is angry 
with the sinner; and the sinner goes on his way heedlessly 
because of unbelief. God announces to the children of men 
the grand promises of life, and happiness in Heaven, and 
man is not moved thereby, beeause of unbelief. Unbelief 
makes a man a stranger to God. 

In calling the generation perverse, Jesus simply meant 
that the hearts of men are forcibly inclined to evil. This 
is true in general; it was especially true of the Israel of 
his day. The world has always been full of falsehood and 
wickedness. The false and wicked ways of the world become 
so usual to us that they do not shock us. We are conformed 
to them without perceiving it. To break away from them 
and follow something better would necessitate a departure 
from the ordinary methods of men. We would have to “go 
it alone.” It is easier to do as the rest do, and go with 
the crowd. It is a difficult achievement to sanctify one’s 
self in this selfish, sinful world. 

Jesus bids them bring the demonized boy to him. And 
as the boy was yet a coming, the demoniacal fit came on 
him with great intensity. He fell down, and foamed at the 
mouth and was mightily convulsed. At the presence of 
Jesus the demon within the boy was driven into a wild 
fury, and exerted himself to do the greatest injury to 
his subject. Jesus permits this, for it will augment the 
evidential value of the miracle. 

While the boy is rolling on the ground in a paroxysm, 
Jesus approaches and asks how long it is since the malady 
had come upon him, And the poor father answers: “From 
a child.” It was no passing infirmity, but a chronic, lifelong 
malady. The spectacle of the writhing form of the boy 
moves the father again to petition Jesus: “If thou canst 
do anything, have compassion on us, and help us.” The 
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form of expression of the petition certainly does not reveal 
much faith. The hypothetical sentence shows that the man 
was by no means certain that help could come from Jesus. 

At this point we must remark that we reject the 
mustedoat as an improbable reading. The extrinsic evidence 
for its omission is overwhelming. It was inserted in some 
codices and versions to get over a difficulty. The difficulty 
is to construe the first words of the Savior’s response. Our 
explanation is this: The man had revealed a lack of faith 
in the hypothetical form of his petition. By his words the 
father of the child had placed an element of uncertainty in 


the Savior’s power. He had said in effect: ‘“I know not 
whether or not thou art able to heal my son, but if thou 
art able, have mercy on us.” By his answer, Jesus declares 


that the uncertainty is not in his divine power, but in the 
disposition of the man himself. It was equivalent to saying: 
“Tt is not whether 7 can, but whether you can. The 
uncertainty is with you; the certainty with me.” Of course 
the miotevoa: is implied in the Savior’s words, but the form 
of expression is rendered more forcible and graceful by its 
omission. 

And then Jesus tells the man that all things are possible 
to him who believeth. The words of Jesus inspired 
confidence in the father of the demonized boy. He throws 
his whole being into one act of faith, and cries out: “I 
believe; help thou my unbelief.” We can not tell what 
was the exact internal disposition of the man, but certainly 
his words express a splendid profession of faith. The man 
evidently wished to believe, strove to believe, and recognized 
the source of strength in believing. Faith comes from God, 
is God’s best gift. The mightiest efforts of created minds 
will not produce faith in the heart. In seeking the gift of 
God a humble prayer for light is better than a thousand 
years of philosophical speculation. Faith comes to the 
humble untaught peasant of the fields, while the readers of 
the heavens are denied it. 

There is great wisdom and great honesty in the clause, 
“help thou my unbelief,’ The best that we do in believing 
and in doing comes far short of perfection. Hence it is 
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honest to acknowledge our imperfection, and to ask help of 
the only source whence help can come. The spirit of that 
man’s prayer should be forever in our hearts, its expression 
should often be on our lips. 

Whenever the temptation of doubt assails a man, he can 
find no better words to express his need, and to ask for 
help than these words. They are the words of a man who 
knows himself, of one who is deeply conscious of the nature 
of faith. 

There is no paradox in acknowledging one’s unbelief, 
even in the act of believing. Rarely ever is a man found 
who believes with an absolutely perfect faith; and therefore 
that which is lacking from perfection is expressed by the 
man in the Gospel as unbelief. Hence, while we believe 
with all our strength, we should acknowledge the defect in 
our faith, and ask for divine grace to believe more. It is 
good, when in contemplation of some great mystery like the 
Eucharist, or the eternity of hell, to employ this formula of 
profession of faith. 

By his sublime profession of faith the man had fulfilled 
the condition demanded by Jesus, and therefore straightway 
Jesus directly addressing the demon, bade him come out of 
the boy, and enter no more into him. ‘The cure was to be 
a lasting one; the demon could never more enter into the 
boy. 

At the words of Jesus, the demon comes out of the boy, 
but in his rage he tears him so that when the fit is over, 
the greater part of those present believe the boy dead. 
But Jesus takes him by the hand, and raises him up, and 
the boy is cured, and Jesus gives him to his father. Jesus 
permitted Satan to exercise his malign power to the utmost 
in leaving the boy. It contributed to impress on the 
multitude that an effect had been wrought that required the 
power of God. 

St. Mark tells us that the demon uttered cries as he 
left the body of the boy. Inasmuch as the boy was deaf 
and dumb, we can not believe that these cries were articulate 
speech. In fact, Luke gives us the father’s testimony that 
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the boy was wont to cry out when the demon seized him. 
Hence, we believe that these cries were the inarticulate 
shrieks of a mute. 

St. Mark records another detail that throws a light on 
the Savior’s character. In the 25th verse, St. Mark declares 
that Jesus hastened to drive out the demon before a crowd 
assembled. He thus hastened to avoid the admiration of 
the crowd. He worked his miracles before men, that men 
might believe in him, and believing have life in his name, 
but as much as was possible he avoided the praise and 
admiration of men. 

The healing of the demoniac was a crushing defeat for 
the Scribes. They had rejoiced much at the failure of the 
Apostles, and had sought thence to discredit the whole work 
of the Messiah. But now there is nothing left for them but 
to slink away and wait for other opportunities to lay plots 
against the Son of God. 

When the Apostles are alone with Jesus, they ask him 
why they could not cast out the demon, and he tells them 
plainly that it was because of their little faith. They had 
been with the Lord so long, they had seen so many of his 
miracles, and yet they have but little faith. It is surprising, 
and yet a greater cause of surprise is verified in the 
condition of the world to-day. The world has heard the 
words of Jesus, and witnessed his deeds for nineteen centuries, 
and yet there is little faith in the world to-day. A vast 
multitude have no faith at all. Another large part think 
they believe, but they do not believe, and the exceptional 
few believe as it behooveth to believe. 

In the subsequent portion of the history of the event, 
there are some difficulties in the texts. Many good 
authorities omit the 21st verse of Matthew, which corresponds 
to the 29th verse of St. Mark. Again, in this verse of Mark 
good authorities omit the “and fasting.” 

While we admit that the 21st verse of Matthew is 
probably an interpolation from Mark, we are persuaded that 
the “and fasting” of Mark’s text is genuine. The difficulty 


of explaining this declaration of Jesus seems to have occasioned 
its omission from the codices. 
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In the first place, therefore, Jesus places the great 
fundamental defect of the Apostles to have consisted in 
weakness of faith. 

As Matthew records, faith as a grain of mustard seed 
would move mountains. This sentence must not be taken 
literally. The grain of mustard seed is chosen as a symbol 
of a very small quantity of any entity. The casting of a 
mountain into the sea is a figure to express a mighty 
achievement high above the natural powers of man. 

It is absurd to take in the literal sense the Lord’s 
declaration concerning the removal of the mountain, and then 
to try to find evidence of such miracles in the lives of the 
saints of God. Thus it is narrated in the life of St. Gregory, 
Bishop of Neoceesarea, that he removed a mountain far enough 
to give him room for the erection of a Church. The narration 
may or may not be true. It has no necessary bearing on the 
present Gospel. The Lord spoke figuratively, employing the 
concrete figure of the removal of a mountain to represent an 
effect in the highest degree impossible to human power. The 
argument proceeds a fortiorz. So acceptable to God is faith 
that the least degree of faith that is really faith is sufficient to 
accomplish the greatest effects. How much the more therefore 
will a greater degree of this real faith operate? 

These words should make all men shudder. There is a 
certain amount in the world of something that men call faith, 
but it is not real faith. It is not even in the estimation of a 
mustard seed that faith which merits from Jesus the name 
of faith. 

Certainly our Lord employs these striking words to exalt 
the excellence of faith. The purest diamond, even though it 
be no larger than the head of a pin is worth more than a 
thousand tons of imitations. So it is with faith. The real 
thing is the pearl of great price, which few possess. Verily do 
we possess faith even as a mustard seed? How much the 
Lord has spoken of faith? What a prominent place it occupied 
in his preaching? And how do we prize it? If we have this 
world’s riches, the thought of their possession gives us 
contentment. There is joy in the consciousness of having 
something. But do we ever think of the value of our possession 
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of faith? Few are they who go through the course of the full 
span of human life with undimmed faith. We breathe the 
atmosphere of a world which holds a deadly enmity to our 
faith. And this world is ever near us. Our old nature clings 
to it and loves it. Without effort we cleave toit. Faith is of 
something higher, of something that we do not rise up to 
without effort. 

Many men wish to enjoy this world to the full here, and 
also have whatever may lie beyond this life. But this is not 
faith, this is the folly of trying to serve God and Mammon. 

It is certainly hard to explain what the Lord means by 
declaring that this kind can come out by nothing save by prayer 
and fasting. Prayer and fasting do not exclude faith. Hence 
there would be no contradiction in saying that the Apostles 
failed in faith, even in dealing with a case that required prayer 
and fasting. Faith remained the great fundamental cause of 
such healing, and prayer and fasting were the methods by 
which it operated. But yet a mystery remains. By the terms 
“this kind’ does the Lord mean all demons that operate in 
demoniacal possession? If such be his meaning, then the sense 
of his words is that, for the expulsion of these, faith must employ 
prayer and fasting. Some authorities hold that the demon 
which possessed the boy belonged to a special class of demons, 
to expel which, prayer and fasting were necessary. But we can 
not persuade ourselves that such difference existed in demoniacal 
possession, that prayer and fasting were needed only for one 
species of demon. It seems far more probable to us that Jesus 
recommended three remedies for the cure of the demonized, 
faith, prayer and fasting. 

As Jesus and his disciples came down from Czesarea Philippi, 
they passed through Galilee. The minds of the disciples were 
filled with the strange events which had taken place. Jesus 
knowing their thoughts declares unto them that he must die by 
the hands of men, and that after three days he shall arise again. 

According to Luke the Savior declared: “ Let these words 
sink into your ears: for the Son of Man shall be delivered up 
into the hands of men.” The term word is here employed in 
the sense of the Hebrew ae to designate a thing or event. 


The Lord would have the impression made by the events fix 
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itself so in the minds of his Apostles that, when the awful day 
of atonement came, they might know that it was the Son of 
God who died on the cross. But they could not understand the 
full significance of Jesus’ words then. A certain awe kept 
them from questioning more. ‘This was in accordance with the 
divine plan. The veil was not to be lifted entirely until the 
day when they could go forth and preach to the world Christ 
who died, and who is arisen from the grave. In that full light 
all the Master’s words became plain, and had their effect, and 
they preached them to others, and thus they laid the foundations 


of the Church. 


The fact must not escape us that Jesus wished to hide 


himself from the people in his journey through Galilee. 
He wished to avoid the praise and admiration 


cause is evident. 


The 


of the people which would be produced by the cure of the 


demonized boy. 
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24. And when they were 
come to Capharnaum, they 
that received the half-shekel 
came to Peter, and said: Doth 
not your master pay the half- 
shekel? Hesaith: Yea. 


25. And when he canie into 
the house, Jesus spoke first to 
him, saying: What thinkest 
thou, Simon? the kings of the 
earth, from whom do they re- 
ceive toll or tribute? from their 
sons, or from strangers? 


26. And when he said: 
From strangers, Jesus said unto 


him: ‘Therefore the sons are 
free. 
27. But, lest we cause them 


to stumble, go thou to the sea, 
and cast a hook, and take up 
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the fish that first cometh up; ava8dvra mpdrov ixOdiv dpow 
and when thou hast opened his «al dvolEas 16 otdua avrod, 
mouth, thou shalt finda shekel: etpyces otatipa: éxeivov AaBov, 
take that, and give unto them 80s adtois avti €uod Kal aod. 

for me and thee. 


In the 25th verse B has ard tivos. This is followed by the 
Armenian and Ethiopian versions. Origen, Cyril of Jerusalem, 
Chrysostom, Hilary, Tischendorf, Westcott and Hort approve 
amo Tivey, 

Jesus and his band of Apostles come down to Capharnaum 
and enter into a house. Most probably it is Peter’s house. 
While the Lord is within the house, Peter goes forth and is 
accosted by the tax-gatherers. They ask him whether the 
Master will pay the half-shekel. They were deterred by the 
august majesty of the Lord from approaching him in person, 
hence they direct their demand to Peter, the head of the 
apostolic band, and chief representative of Christ. 

There is some uncertainty as to what tax is here meant 
by the half-shekel. St. Jerome, Bede, Rhabanus Maurus, 
Paschasius, Albertus Magnus, St. Thomas, Dionysius the 
Carthusian, Faber, Jansenius, Maldonatus, 4 Lapide, Barradius 
and Sylveira believed that it was the tribute due to Cesar, 

This is very improbable. The name of the coin is Jewish; 
and the manner in which the demand was made to Peter 
clearly shows that the collectors were not agents of the 
Roman domination. The manner in which the claim is 
presented clearly shows that there is no authority back of 
it. Now, had it been a question of a Roman tax, it would 
have been exacted without any regard to even the Messiah’s 
personality. Moreover, Christ’s response to Peter is evidence 
that the tax in question was collected for the temple. Hence, 
we conclude that the half-shekel was a tax levied upon every 
male Jew of twenty years and upwards, and that it was 
destined for the maintenance of the Temple. 

An ancient precedent for this tax is found in Exodus 
XXX. 11—13: “And the Lord spoke unto Moses, saying: 
When thou takest the census of the children of Israel, 
according to those that are numbered of them, then shall 
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they give every man a ransom for his soul unto the Lord, 
when thou numberest them, that there be no plague among 
them when thou numberest them. This shall they give, 
every one that passeth over unto them that are numbered, 
half a shekel after the shekel of the Sanctuary: (the shekel 
is twenty gerahs) half a shekel for an offering to the Lord.” 

Though there is preserved no written commandment that 
this tax should be a law in Israel, it appears from II. Chron. 
XXIV. 6, that the precedent set by Moses was supposed to 
be kept up in Israel. In the religious decadence that had 
settled upon Israel, the law respecting this tax had fallen 
into desuetude. Jehoiada is blamed for not having required 
of the Levites to bring in the tar of Moses. King Joash 
made a proclamation to bring in for the Lord the tax that 
Moses, the servant of the Lord, laid upon Israel in the 
wilderness. 

In the Book of Nehemiah, X. 32, we read that in the 
reorganization the Jews charged themselves with the third 
part of a shekel for the service of the house of God. 
Whether this was a modification of the tax of Moses as an 
extra offering is not clear, but Josephus, in Antiquities of the 
Jews, XVIII. IX. 1, declares that every Jew by the custom 
of his country, offers unto God a half shekel. 

The half shekel contained two drachmas, and was 
equivalent to about thirty cents of the money of the United 
States, Of course, the purchasing power of money was much 
greater then than now. 

It is quite certain that it was concerning this tax that 
St. Peter was questioned. There was much looseness in the 
observance of these ordinances in the days of Christ. There 
was no civil authority to enforce them. ‘The state of religion 
under the Scribes and Pharisees was decadent. Hence, we 
believe, that these tax collectors with difficulty collected the 
half-shekel from only a few. 

We believe, also, that this demand on Peter was instigated 
by a desire to entrap Jesus. The half-shekel was a Mosaic 
ordinance, and they who collected the tax probably hoped 
that the non-observance of this ordinance might be used to 
discredit the cause of Jesus with the people. 
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Peter answers promptly that the Master would pay the 
half-shekel. He has been blamed by some for this promptness, 
as though he had made a rash promise. We cannot see any 
rashness in his conduct. The honor of the Master was at 
stake. By a cunning device the Pharisees had forced the 
representative of Jesus to declare himself concerning the 
half-shekel. Peter had been reared in a knowledge of the 
Jewish law. He himself considered it the duty of a pious 
Jew to pay the half-shekel, and he knew that his Master 
observed every just law. 

Peter returns to the house in which Jesus is harbored, 
but before he had said aught of the affair, Jesus makes known 
his full knowledge of the whole affair. By this Jesus gives 
evidence of his omniscience, and thus confirms Peter’s faith 
in his divine character. 

From the fact that no mention is made of the Apostles 
in the demand for the half-shekel, we are more and more 
convinced that they who demanded it hoped thereby to move 
Jesus to set aside a Mosaic ordinance. They would thereby 
have an occasion to arouse the people against him. 

The address of Jesus to Peter is a declaration of his 
divine Sonship. The sons of the kings of the earth have 
certain exemptions from the common law governing the king’s 
subjects. No king collects a toll or tribute from his own 
sons. Now the half-shekel was the toll or tribute of God 
for the maintenance of his worship. Wherefore Jesus, being 
the consubstantial Son of God, was exempt from such tax. 
If Jesus had made no clearer declaration of his divinity, this 
would suffice to prove it. That mighty saving truth runs 
through all the Savior’s words and deeds. At times it is 
dimly revealed, and again it is proclaimed by the voice of 
God from Heaven. Itis the ultimate meaning of everything in 
the life of Jesus. It is the corner-stone of faith and salvation. 

But the world did not know then who Jesus was. ‘The 
tax-collectors could not then receive the argument addressed 
to Peter; and therefore, lest men might be caused to stumble 
by Jesus’ non-observance of the Mosaic ordinance, Jesus works 
a miracle, and thus provides for the payment of the half-shekel 
for himself and for Peter. 
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When it was a question of the traditions and ordinances 
of the Pharisees, Jesus showed no such consideration. He 
broke them, and openly called attention to the fact that he 
did break them. For these traditions of the Pharisees were 
dishonest and absurd. But in the present case there is a 
question of a just and necessary law, and hence he carefully 
fulfills it. 

It is an instructive fact that Jesus and his chief lieutenant 
were so poor that they had not wherewith to pay this small 
sum of money. 

When we come to look at the miracle itself, we simply 
bow our heads and adore the power of God. We can not 
tell how it was done, and we can not tell how the universe 
was created, or how the heavenly bodies move in their orbits. 
We can not comprehend infinity, and Jesus’ power is infinite. 
In his infinite wisdom, he chose to make use of his divine 
power in this particular way to meet that need. 
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1. In that hour came the 
disciples unto Jesus, saying: 
Who then is greatest in the 
kingdom of Heaven? 


2. And he called to hima 
little child, and set him in the 
midst of them, 


3. And said: Verily I say 
unto you, except ye turn, and 
become as little children, ye 
shall in no wise enter into the 
kingdom of Heaven. 


4. Whosoever therefore 
shall humble himself as this 
little child, the same is the 
greatest in the kingdom of 
Heaven. 


5. And whoso shall receive 
one such little. child in my 
name receiveth me: 


in the house he asked them: 
What were ye reasoning in the 
way? 

34. But ) they eld +their 
peace: for they had disputed 
one with another in the way, 
who was the greatest. 


35. And he sat down, and 
called the twelve; and he saith 
unto them: If any man would 
be first, let him be last of all, 
and minister of all. 


36. And he took a little 
child, and set him in the midst 
of them: and taking him in 
his arms, he said unto them: 


37. Whosoever shall _ re- 
ceive one of such little children 
in my name, receiveth me: 
and whosoever receiveth me, 
receiveth not. me, but him that 
sent me. 


38. John said unto him: 
Master, we saw one casting out 
devils in thy name: and we 
forbade him, because he fol- 
lowed not us. 


39. But Jesus said: For- 
bid him not: for there is no 
man who shall do a mighty 
work in my name, and be able’ 
quickly to speak evil of me. 


40., For he that: is)not 
against us is for us. 


41. For whosoever shall 
give you a cup of water to 
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6. But whoso shall cause 
one of these little ones who 
believe in me to stumble, it is 
profitable for him that a great 
millstone should be hanged 
about his neck, and that he 
should be sunk in the depth of 
the sea. 


7. Woe unto the world be- 
cause of occasions of stumbling! 
for it must needs be that 
the occasions come; but woe 
to that man through whom the 
occasion cometh ! 

8. And if thy hand or thy 
foot causeth thee to stumble, 
cut it off, and cast it from 
thee: it is good for thee to 
enter into life maimed or halt, 
rather than having two hands 
or two feet to be cast into the 
eternal fire. 


9. And if thine eye causeth 
thee to stumble, pluck it out, 
and cast it from thee: it is 
good for thee to enter into life 
with one eye, rather than hav- 
ing two eyes to be cast into the 
hell of fire. 


drink, because ye are Christ’s, 
verily I say unto you, he shall 
in no wise lose his reward. 


42. And whosoever shall 
cause one of these little ones 
that believe in me to stumble, 
it were better for him if a great 
millstone were hanged about 
his neck, and he were cast into 
the sea. 


43. And if thy hand cause 
thee to stumble, cut it off: it 
is good for thee to enter into 
life maimed, rather than hav- ‘ 
ing thy two hands to go into 
hell, into the unquenchable 
fire. 

45. And ifthy foot cause 
thee to stumble, cut it off: it 
is good for thee to enter into 
life halt, rather than having 
thy two feet to be cast into hell. 

47. And if thine eye cause 
thee to stumble, cast it it out: 
it is good for thee to enter into 
the kingdom of God with one 
eye, rather than having two 
eyes to be cast into hell ; 

48. Where their worm 
dieth not, and the fire is not 
quenched. 
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10. See that ye despise not 
one of these little ones; for I 
say unto you, that in Heaven 
their angels do always behold 
the face of my Father who is 
in Heaven. 


12. How think ye? if any 
man have a hundred sheep, 
and one of them be gone astray, 
doth he not leave the ninety 
and nine, and go unto the 
mountains, and seek that which 
goeth astray ? 


13. And if so be that he 
find it, verily I say unto you, 
he rejoiceth over it more than 
over the ninety and nine who 
have not gone astray. 


14. Even so it is not the 
will of your Father who is in 
Heaven, that one of these little 
ones should perish. 


49. For every one shall be 
salted with fire. 


50. Salt is good: but if the 
salt have lost its saltness, where- 
with will ye season it? Have 
salt in yourselves, and be at 
peace one with another. 


LUKE IX: 46—s0. 


46. And there arose a rea- 
soning among them, who of 
them should be greatest. 


47. But when Jesus saw 
the reasoning of their heart, he 
took a little child, and set him 
by his side, 


48. And said unto them: 
Whosoever shall receive this 
little child in my name receiv- 
eth me: and whosoever shall 
receive me receiveth him that 
sent me: for he that is least 
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among you all, the same is 
great. 


49. And John answered 
and said: Master, we saw one 
casting out devils in thy name; 
and we forbade him, because 
he followeth not with us. 


50. But Jesus said unto 
him: Forbid him not: for he 
that is not against you is for 
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The eleventh verse of Matthew is not found in &, B, L*, 
etal. It is also absent from the Sahidic and Coptic versions. 
Tischendorf, Westcott and Hort reject it. In verse 14 the 
reading Ilazpds pov is found in B, F, H, I, and lr. The Sahidic, 
Coptic, Armenian and Ethiopian versions adopt this reading. 
But the greater number of authorities have tyar. 

In the 38th verse of Mark’s text &, B, A et al. have "Ed. 
This is adopted by the Coptic and Peshito versions. Other 
authorities have ’Azexpi@n 5é In the same verse Aé¢ywr is 
inserted in A, L, N, X, I, II et al. In this verse also the 
relative clause ds ov« axodovbe? juiv is rejected by &, B, C, L, A, 
the Coptic, Peshito, and Ethiopian versions, and by Westcott 
and Hort. In the 4oth verse 7u@v is the form of the pronoun 
found in &, B,C and D. Some authorities have tyav which 
the Vulgate follows. In verse 42 els éwé is omitted after 
miorevovtwov in &, A, C*, D. It is also rejected by Tischendorf, 
Westcott and Hort. In the same verse mvros dwxds is found 
ie w= B, C, D, lL, A et al. It. is adopted: by the Vulgate, 
Peshito, Gothic, Armenian and Ethiopian versions. Other 
authorities have AMos purces. The 44th and 46th verse of 
Mark are omitted in &, B, C, L, Aetal. They are not found 
in the Coptic version, and Tischendorf, Westcott and Hort 
reject them. These verses are found in A, D, N, X, [, I et 
al., and in most of the old versions. They are identical with 
verse 48. Inverse 45 the phrase eis 70 wip 76 do Peorov is found 
in A, N, X, I. II et al. The Gothic and Ethiopian versions 
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follow this reading. In the 49th verse the clause «al waca 
Ouvola Gri dmoOjoera is not found in &, B, L, Aetal. It is 
also rejected by Tischendorf, Westcott and Hort. In the soth 
verse, though most authorities have apricete, A, C, D, H, L and 
N have apricera, 

There is an apparent discrepancy between Matthew and 
Mark in their accounts of the present event. Matthew speaks 
as though the disciples directly came to Jesus and asked him 
who was the greatest in the kingdom of Heaven. On the 
contrary, Mark represents it as though the disciples had reasoned 
among themselves on the way, and that they were ashamed 
when Jesus revealed to them that he was aware of their 
contention. 

To solve this seeming contradiction, we believe that 
Matthew is here negligent of details. He hastens to present 
the doctrinal part of the account, which consists in Christ’s 
words to the disciples, and for this cause, with a sacrifice of the 
details, he leads us directly to the conference of Christ with his 
school. 

The right order of the event seems to have been as follows: 
- On the way down from the country of Ceesarea Philippi, the 
disciples walking along together talked of various things. 
Then their conversation turned upon who of them should be 
the greater in that strange new kingdom of which the Master 
so often spoke. They had no clear idea yet of what was the 
kingdom of Heaven. At no time in the history of man has it 
been characteristic of man to spend much time in analyzing 
the nature of his future life. It remains a faint, mysterious, 
indefinite thing. Man constitutes his real life here, and to this 
life he devotes all his heart’s wild passion for happiness. ‘The 
disciples had heard that there was to be a kingdom, a kingdom 
in which they were to have posts of honor. The thought 
aroused ambition and rivalry. Of the exact nature of the 
contention we are ignorant. But the account certifies us that 
the disciples had been actuated by pride and ambition. ‘There 
is nothing so insidious as self. We have an old nature anda 
new nature. The old nature is selfish, prone to evil, attached 
to this world; the new nature is born of grace; it tends to lift 
us up to the supernatural; it puts aside the sordid interests of. 
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this world, and struggles up to that grand life with Christ, 
But the old nature is very near us. The influences that foster 
it are ever at hand. Our eyes may grow tired looking up to 
Heaven. But this world opens up right before us, and it is so 
fair to look upon. Hence, it is so easy to be led by the old 
nature. Imperceptibly it creeps into the best that we do. It is 
our active force, and can be put down only by a superior force. 
And the evil is that too oft the new nature within us is not 
an active force, but a mere dead name, a passive, external, 
inoperative thing. We begin, perhaps with some degree of 
will, to follow Christ, and before we are aware of it, we are 
moving in the way of our old nature. In following Christ we 
have many enemies, and the greatest of these enemies is 
ourselves. So the disciples were daily with Jesus. ‘They were 
constant witnesses of his perfect life, and yet in the way they 
contend among themselves who shall be the greater. What an 
arduous task it was to bring the Apostles up to the moral plane 
where Jesus stood! ‘To bring them up not to stand on an 
equality with him, but to be in some degree like him ! 

When they are come to Capharnaum, and are entered into 
a house, Jesus asks them of what they reasoned on the way. 
They had not thought that he knew ought of their dispute. 

By such knowledge he again shows his omniscience. 

The disciples are ashamed to declare what had taken place 
in the way, and they are silent. 

Jesus is not severe in his rebuke. He sits down, and calls 
the twelve Apostles around him, and teaches them that the 
way to be the first is voluntarily to be the least of all and the 
servant of all. Let the whole world hearken to this paradox : 
The way to be great is to wish and strive to be the least of 
men. How sublime, and yet how simple! Can it be true? 
It was uttered by him who raised the dead, by him who 
received the testimony of God from Heaven that he was the 
Son of God, and that men should hear him. But perhaps the 
words have some mysterious meaning, some meaning different 
from the obvious meaning of the text. Observe the concrete 
example wrought by Jesus in confirmation of his wonderful 
doctrine. He takes a little child tenderly in his arms, and 
when he has caressed him lovingly he places him by his side 
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and says to his chosen twelve: ‘‘ Verily, I say unto you, except 
ye turn and become as little children, ye shall in no wise enter 
into the kingdom of Heaven. Whosoever therefore shall 
humble himself as this little child, the same is the greatest 
in the kingdom of Heaven.” ‘The words of Jesus, therefore, 
are true in their literal sense. Why, therefore, do not men 
receive them? Some men have received them. ‘Those wiser 
men, who have striven for a deeper realization of Jesus’ 
teachings, have received, them. Moved by these words the 
prince has gone forth from his father’s house, and has become 
a beggar and a slave. The princess has refused the hand of 
the heir to thrones to accept the lowly station of the bride of 
Christ. The Gospel of Christ has left the impress on the 
pages of history, and has done all that Christ ever declared 
that it would do. -It has drawn out of this world the choicest 
spirits of the race, and has guided them by the sure way to 
Heaven, even while the great world goes on its reckless course 
to death. 

In proposing a child as the exemplar of Christian life, 
Christ did not mean that Christianity made men weak. The 
true follower of Christ has the strength of a man with the 
simplicity, the trustfulness, the docility, the humility of a child. 
The devil dupes men to believe that rebellion against God’s 
authority, independence of thought, intellectual pride, and 
self-will are evidences of a noble soul. This is the world’s 
code of honor. And Jesus tells us that true greatness of soul 
consists in taming the tigerish instincts of our old nature, to 
become as a child. Men strive to become like kings; they 
strive to have power and honor; they strive to draw from their 
fellow mortals recognition, honor; a few strive to become as 
little children, and these are the wisest of mankind. Christ 
intends a moral application of the illustration. ‘The child is 
naturally docile and confiding. The child relies upon the 
parent absolutely. ‘The child does not ask to know the motives 
that actuate the parent in the expression of his will; the will 
of the parent is the child’s law. The child is not proud; it 
easily forgives injuries ; it trusts, obeys, loves. It reposes in 
the parent’s love securely, happily. It’s heart has not yet been 
hardened by the cold selfish struggle of the world. ‘The 
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Christian is the child of God, and he cannot be too much of 
a child with God. The exaltedness of our Heavenly Father’s 
attributes above our mind’s grasp is infinitely greater than the 
difference in power between the merest child and the wisest 
parent. We would be perfectly safe, if we would only be little 
children with God. When we become little children with 
God, we throw down the greatest barrier that separates man 
from God, the barrier of pride, especially intellectual pride. 
It is easier to reclaim a man from the degradation of sin than 
to wrest him away from the despotism of pride. If there is 
one thing in all this world that God abominates it is a proud 
sinner. The proud man is blind; self stands in his way, and: 
shuts out the vision of God. He becomes God’s adversary ; 
God resists him; he is allied to Satan, who fell by pride. 

Hence, we are to strive to have the breadth and strength 
and courage of a man with the faith and docility, and humility 
of a child. 

Let no man say that he knows not how to become as a 
little child. We have all been little children. In our minds 
there yet remain memories of our childhood days. By a little 
reflection we can remember back to that time, when we trusted 
everybody, and knew naught of the great world’s wrong and 
strife. And we must get back to that state of perfect trust and 
simplicity in our relations to God. The three distinguishing 
characteristics of a child are faith, simplicity and love, and 
these also must characterize our lives. 

The Lord next declares how dear the little ones are to 
him. By the term “little ones,” Jesus here primarily means 
those who have become as little children for the sake of the 
kingdom of Heaven. Children, in the literal sense, are not 
excluded, but the chief application is to adults who aim to 
become as little children. So dear are such to Jesus that he 
absolutely identifies them with himself, and declares that 
any benefit done to them is reputed as done to himself, and 
any evil done to them is vindicated with terrible vengeance. 

To receive one of these little ones in the name of Christ 
is to do any act of mercy or benevolence to one of them for 
the sake of Christ. To do an act of charity to any man is 
good, but to do such act unto one of the simple ones of 
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Christ for Christ’s sake, is as though the deed were done 
to Christ in person. ‘The full force of these words does not 
strike us at once; the words need to be meditated upon. 
Christ’s followers are largely recruited among the poor, humble 
people; folk that the world despises and sets at naught. They 
count for so little in the world’s estimate of things, that even 
Christians might be drawn by the world’s course to set a 
low value on the lives of these little ones. The world can 
not understand the worth of these humble ones, because it 
can not understand the ethics of Christ. Of course, poverty 
and a lowly station in life do not by that fact alone give a 
patent for Heaven. A man may be poor, and yet be the 
wickedest of mankind. Christ is here speaking of his own 
little ones; of persons whose only philosophy is to believe in 
God, and to love him; and he makes the persons of these 
sacred. It is a message of consolation to the poor and humble; 
it is a message of counsel to the high and learned. It shows 
that the world’s standards of judging human lives are all 
wrong. It proclaims that belief in God, and love of God 
are better than all riches, power, and knowledge. For the 
differences of natural endowment and of station in life, 
which divide men here below, are as nothing as God sees 
us. But faith and virtue really differentiate men in God’s 
sight, and raise men up high above the common level, even 
to the estate of angels. These, if found in the soul of the 
one whom the world reputes as the meanest of mankind, 
raise that man immeasurably above the kings of the earth. 

No greater recommendation could be given to any man 
than Christ has given to his little ones, and he would have 
all that are his to become little ones. He declares to the 
whole world that any service done them, even the giving 
of a cup of cold water, will be rewarded by himself. If a 
man would recommend his friend, he could not say more 
than that he would consider anything done to his friend as 
done to himself. Christ has thus recommended his little ones 
to the whole world. 

Men can say these things and mean little or nothing 
thereby ; but Christ can not thus employ speech. He is the 
truth, and his words are truer than our minds can realize. 
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We think and resolve within ourselves that it would be 
easy for us to do a benefit to the grand person of Christ, if 
he were on earth. And yet he is with us in the person of 
the little ones who believe in him, and we fail to realize it. 

Christ always keeps his authentic mission from the Father 
in evidence. In receiving Jesus, men received the Father 
who sent him. It is equivalent to saying: If ye would do 
an act of charity to the great Yahveh, turn and do such act 
for these humble ones who believe in me; for he and I are 
one, and what ye do to our little ones, ye do to us. 

The Lord often makes use of concrete images to illustrate 
his truths. There were two kinds of millstones in use in the 
East. 

There was the small stone turned by hand, with which 
often the poorer classes ground their corn at home, and there 
was the large stone usually turned by an ass in mills. It 
was one of these larger stones that Sampson was put to 
turn, after his eyes were put out by the Philistines. 

Now it would not require a stone even as large as the 
smaller hand-millstone to sink a man if tied about his neck. 
Neither is drowning essentially more terrible in the depths 
of the sea than in water just sufficient to submerge one, but 
such is the nature of the human mind that the size of the 
stone and the depth of the sea heighten the horror which 
the contemplation of such a fate creates within us. In fact, 
it seems that it was a proverbial expression to express a 
terrible retribution for crime. And yet these words are 
inadequate to express God’s vengeance upon the man who 
shall cause one of Christ’s little ones to stumble. Even if 
the evil effect does not follow, the man who deliberately 
speaks or acts in a way calculated to give grievous scandal 
to one of these little ones of Christ’s flock is liable to the 
punishment. 

As we have before stated, the “ttle ones include children 
and adults who believe in Christ. But this last declaration 
of Christ is especially in favor of the weaker ones of Christ’s 
flock. It contemplates especially the innocent child, and the 
poor and ignorant who have not in themselves the means to 
refute the sophistry of error. Woe to the man who robs the 
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child of its innocence, and teaches it the ways of vice and 
crime. Woe to the man who boasts of his superior intellect, 
and who uses it to rob the humble believer in Christ of any 
part of his faith. Woe to the man who disseminates false 
doctrines among the people. Woe to any man who gives 
grievous scandal; and the weaker the person scandalized, the 
greater is our offense. 

Christ speaks not of material injuries that a man might 
do to one of his little ones; not that he does not avenge 
these, but to show us how much greater is the injury done 
against a man’s spiritual interests than that done against the 
things that only affect the body. 

Considering the nature of fallen man, it is inevitable that 
occasions of stumbling shall come, but woe to the man through 
whom they come. 

Men are free; no man is under any moral necessity to 
give scandal, but yet they will come. They have come. 
They have invaded the Church. They have been found even 
in the Supreme Pontiffs of Rome. And they have had there 
terrible effect upon the little ones of Christ. No scandal is 
so baneful in its effects as the scandal of the priest. The 
eyes of the world are upon him. By divine right he is the 
light of the world, and men are to walk in his light. How 
terrible the crime, then, if he lead those who trust in him 
not unto life, but unto sin and death? Such an_ unfaithful 
servant can hear ringing in his ears the terrible words of the 
Prophet Ezekiel: ‘His blood will I require at thy hand.” 
The priest must be forever watchful: the eyes of men are 
upon him when he is all unconscious of it. He can not 
mingle unobserved in the mass of men; his position marks 
him, and men watch him, and the weaker ones stand or fall 
with him. He can not be an indifferent factor; he must be 
either a power for good or a power for evil. It is easier for 
him to give scandal than it is for other men, and at the 
same time, more terrible. The people have a right to expect 
that the priest’s life should be raised above the common life 
of men, and they do expect it. Woe, therefore, to the man 
who in that high place causes men to stumble. 
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The eighth and ninth verses of St. Matthew, to which 
the forty-third, forty-fifth and forty-seventh of Mark correspond, 
are nearly identical in sense with the twenty-ninth and thirtieth 
verse of the fifth chapter of Matthew, which have already been 
commented on in the second volume of the present work, 
pages 135 to 136. We here repeat that the words of Christ 
command us to cut off the proximate occasions of sin. With 
these occasions Christ allows no temporizing, no compromising, 
no half-measures. His words are, “cut it off,” “cast it out.” 
It is a terrible thought to think of putting up one’s hand, 
and tearing the eye out of its socket, and casting it upon 
the earth ; it is terrible to think of cutting off the right foot 
or the right arm and throwing it away. These strong 
expressions are chosen to illustrate how hard it is at times 
for a man to separate himself from occasions of sin. ‘These 
occasions may be the wrong love of women, drink, gambling, 
—whatever they are, though they be as the right eye, the 
right hand, or the right foot, they must go. A man can not 
separate himself from such occasions unless he is resolved to 
do something hard, a thing that seems like tearing out a 
part of his heart. Caius Mucius Sczevola is said to have 
thrust his right hand into a fire till it was consumed in the 
camp of Porsena to show the enemies of Rome what a Roman 
could endure for the honor of Rome; and shall the citizens 
of the kingdom of Heaven hold in lower regard their 
citizenship and the honor of the Christian name. The Roman 
general Regulus, being taken captive by the Carthaginians, 
was sent to Rome with terms of peace dishonorable to Rome. 
The agreement was that he was to return to captivity if 
the terms of peace were rejected. And this old Roman came 
before the Senate of Rome, and moved it to reject the proposed 
treaty, and then he went back to die by torture, because he 
loved Rome better than his life. All through history we find 
examples of men who have loved their country better than 
their lives. And shall we find no patriotism in Christians 
for that true country of the soul? Their cause is infinitely 
better than that of any worldly patriot; their leader surpasses 
in greatness and goodness all the great leaders of history, as 
infinity surpasses nothingness. And yet we have to ask 
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ourselves where are God’s heroes? Every Christian should 
be a hero; but instead we find few who are resolute to cut 
off anything, even be it as the right eye, or right hand, if 
it stands between them and the kingdom of God. 

It is evident that the divine Lord employed this forcible 
illustration more than once. In the present illustration the 
right foot is added to the right hand and right eye. While 
the preceding doctrine related to the evil of actually giving 
scandal, the illustration has regard to the necessity of fleeing 
the occasions of scandal. The absolute obligation is incumbent 
on all men to give up everything, no matter how dear, that 
causes them to stumble. Many men are morally ruined by a 
lack of this decision of character. They know from experience 
the danger, but they are attached to the thing, and they do 
not bring themselves to that force of resolution necessary to 
break with the occasion of sin. 

It can safely be said that there can be no object existing 
as the occasion of sin that is dearer to a man than his right 
foot, or his right hand, or his eye. The Savior’s teaching 
is a grand appeal to moral courage. ‘This moral courage is 
what the world lacks to-day. Men temporize, they employ 
half-measures, they shrink from pain and self-denial. The 
easy, comfort-seeking life of the world to-day, has enervated 
them. We find few evidences of that stern, rugged devotion 
of faith and duty of our forefathers, and the world is too 
busy to learn of Jesus the cure of its ills. 

The doctrine of the eternity of hell is very explicit in 
St. Mark. Even though we reject the 44th and 45th verses, 
still the doctrine is clear. In the 43d verse, hell is called 
the unquenchable fire; and in the 48th verse, hell is spoken 
of as the state where their worm dieth not, and the fire is 
not quenched. The passage is parallel to Isaiah LXVI. 
22—-24: ‘‘For as the new heavens and the new earth, which 
I will make shall remain before me, saith the Lord, so shall 
your seed and your name remain. * * * And they shall 
go forth, and look upon the carcasses of the men that have 
transgressed against me; for their worm shall not die, neither 
shall their fire be quenched; and they shall be an abhorring 
unto all men.” 
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An examination of the words of Isaiah will throw light 
on the words of Christ. The Prophet is evidently speaking 
of the end of time, when the Lord will create the new 
heavens and the new earth, and will divide the human race 
into two great divisions, the elect and the reprobate. The 
elect are represented as in Jerusalem, the holy city. Without 
the city, in the horrid valley of Hinnom, the carcasses of 
the enemies of God are lying. They are forever eaten by 
worms, forever burning by fire. And the elect go forth 
from the city to look upon the awful sight. Now the 
language of the Prophet and the language of the Redeemer 
are metaphorical. The fire and the worm are not two 
entities that shall prey on the damned, but two terms to 
help the human mind to realize that hell is a torture, and 
that it is eternal. It is easy to represent to the mind a body 
lying rotting, eaten by foul worms, or a body thrown on a 
fire to be burnt, as we would burn the carcass of a dog, and 
by this concrete figure we rise to some idea of the sad estate 
of those who have died enemies to God. It would be vain 
to try to deduce from this teaching that there are real worms 
in hell, or that the fire of hell is a real combustion as we 
understand fire. In fact, we know nothing about the exact 
nature of the state of hell. We know that it is punishment, 
awful punishment, and that it is eternal, and the rest is 
dark. 

The teaching of Christ concerning the eternity of hell 
is so explicit that the only way to deny such dogma is to 
impeach the veracity of Christ. The doctrine of hell’s eternity 
is a main issue with Christ. Repeatedly, and with all the 
emphasis of which human speech is capable, has he propounded 
the awful truth. In speaking of the state of the damned, he 
always excludes all hope, he speaks of it as an eternally fixed 
state; the opposite of the fixed state of Heaven. 

Man says it is hard to believe. What right has man 
to judge the works of the Almighty? To be able to judge 
of God’s judgments, man must needs see things with the 
infinite comprehension of God’s knowledge. As long as we 
stand down at this infinite distance from God, it is wicked 
presumption to question the ways of God. We can not 
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comprehend the nature of sin, the universal fall of man, the 
need of a vicarious atonement, and the justice of God in 
creating hell. We accept these things on faith. If all 
things could be comprehended, there would be no need of 
faith, and no faith. We believe on the authority of God 
things which we see now only dimly, but which we hope to 
see one day face to face. Then, and not till then, will we 
understand how divine justice and infinite love are combined 
in God’s dealings with man. 

The 49th verse of Mark is proper to him alone. It is 
very obscure, and has been made the subject of many different 
interpretations. The Vulgate version adopts the reading: 
‘Cand every sacrifice shall be salted with salt.” It is a clear 
allusion to Leviticus II. 13: ‘With all thy oblations thou 
shalt offer salt.’ We suspect, however, that the clause is 
an interpretation of the sciolists to render the sense of the 
verse easier to comprehend. We grant that the words of 
the Lord contain a ¢aczt allusion to the Levitical passage. 
The salt of the sacrifices of the Old Law preserved the flesh 
from putrefaction, but we believe also that it had a symbolic 
import. The life of every Christian is intended to be an 
oblation to the Lord. Man exists for no other purpose. 
Hence, we extend the signification of the every one to comprise 
every man redeemed by Christ. Every one of these must 
be salted with fire. The key to the proposition lies in the 
ascertaining of what is meant by the salting with fire. 

Without going into the mazes of what has been written 
on this point, we submit, as our opinion, that this fire is 
the probation to which a man is subjected to fit him for 
Heaven. This probation is the object of our present life. 
The angels were tried, and we must be tried. God could 
have created us in Heaven, if he so willed; but he decreed 
that we must be tried; and for this cause he placed us on 
_earth on probation. This probation continues till one of two 
eternities is reached. Out of it we must finally come into 
Heaven or into Hell. The last last act of this probation is 
the judgment, wherein all men’s deeds will be examined and 
judged by the Supreme Judge of the living and of the dead. 
This probation is called fire, because as fire tests the quality 
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of metals, so this probation tests the virtue of men. St. Paul 
spoke of a certain phase of this fire in I. Cor. III. 13. This 
probation includes, temptation, tribulation, and pain. The 
world is God’s threshing-floor, and by the flail and the 
winnowing-shovel does he separate the grain from the straw 
and chaff. Or more appositely to the present figurative 
language of Christ, humanity is like a mass of ore, from 
which the pure metal can only be extracted by fire. No 
one is exempt,—every one must be salted by the fire of 
probation. Hence, we believe that the fire with which men 
must be salted includes all those things which constitute the 
matter of man’s probation, including also the last act —the 
judgment. 

Whether or not the fiftieth verse of Mark is placed out 
of its context by Mark matters little: its sense has been 
explained in our Commentary on Matthew, V. 13 (See Vol. 
II. pages I0I—1I05). 

In the tenth verse of Matthew, the Lord warns men not 
to despise the little ones of Christ, who have advocates among 
the angels of God. The beatific vision of the angels is 
affirmed by the declaration that they always see the face of 
God. ‘The existence of angels as guardian spirits of nations 
and cities is proven by Exod. XXIII. 20; Dan. X. 13, XI. 1. 
It is also abundantly proven that the servants of God are assisted 
and defended by the ministry of angels (Gen. XV. 7, XXIV. 
few alin a) VIS 1651, Kings XIX 5) Tobs 1265: 
Tuoi DU 20% Ps. XCI. 11;5'Dan. IIE. 49, and“II.’ Maceab: 
XI. 6). The doctrine of Christ is even more explicit, by 
which it is affirmed that the humblest of Christ’s followers 
on earth has the powerful protection of angels in Heaven. 
To say that one has an angel as protector is equivalent to 
saying that such a one has in effect all the advantages 
which can result from such help, for an angel confirmed in 
grace can not be false to his trust. 

Even among mortals, men fear to do injury to a man 
who has a powerful protector. 4 fortiori men should fear 
to despise those who have the mighty angels of God as 
protectors. 
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The belief of the apostolic age concerning the ministry 
of angels is made known by Acts XII. 15. The opinion of 
St. Jerome seems to have become the common opinion of the 
faithful, that every one that is born into this world has a 
guardian angel appointed to his special care. We must observe, 
however, that the Scriptures do not teach that every individual 
soul has one distinct guardian angel. Neither is there 
anything in the authentic teachings of the Church to 
substantiate such belief. It is only taught that every soul 
is provided with the ministry of angels, and one angel may 
have the care of many mortals. Such angel would have the 
relation of guardian spirit to every one committed to its 
care, and hence, in effect, it would be the same as though 
every soul had a separate distinct angel. These secrets of 
the spirit world are not revealed to us, and we can, therefore, 
only determine in this question the range within which 
opinions are free to roam. 

The Lord next proceeds to illustrate his care of his little 
ones by an example from the life of the shepherd. It is an 
easy illustration from the pastoral life of the people. The 
shepherd is pasturing a hundred sheep on the hillsides of 
Palestine. He becomes aware that one of his sheep has 
strayed away from his flock. He does not say: ‘ What 
matters it that I lose one sheep? I have ninety-nine left. 
But leaving for a time the ninety-nine, the shepherd goes in 
search of the wanderer. And if he find it, he rejoices more 
over it than over the ninety-nine that had not strayed away. 
Not that the shepherd prizes one sheep more than ninety-nine ; 
but that the grief of loss giving place to the joy of finding 
the lost one awakens a feeling of rejoicement that would not 
have been experienced had he remained in quiet possession 
of many times as many sheep. It is a very simple example, 
but it illustrates a great truth. ‘The shepherd goes in search 
of his sheep, because he prizes them all so highly that he 
can not lose one; and in infinitely greater degree God prizes 
the souls of men. He wills not that one of them be lost. 
He goes after them, as the shepherd seeks his lost sheep. 
God also commands his representatives to go after the ones 
that have strayed from the fold. How wonderful it is that 
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God came down to earth and talked to men in this manner? 
that he sought from the familiar events of their own lives 
examples to tell them how much he loved them, and how he 
valued their souls? It is more wonderful that the world still 
refuses to give itself up to God. 

The sheep that goes astray is not a representative of any 
one of the faithful in general; but of one of the weaker class, 
of one less endowed by the gifts of nature; and God wills 
that not even such a one should perish. 

Following the order of St. Luke, we believe that it was 
at the end of Jesus’ discourse that John informed the Master 
that they had sought to prohibit one who was casting out 
devils in the name of Jesus. The persuasion of the Apostles 
was that the man was a usurper in using this power, since 
he did not belong to those who were commissioned by Jesus. 

Jesus at once shows the Apostles the narrowness of their 
position. Faith in Jesus was not confined to the Apostles. 
It is true that they and they alone were divinely commissioned 
to be the founders of the Church. No other man could 
participate in their power unless called by a direct call of Jesus. 
But this man, whose identity is absolutely unknown, was not 
usurping any power by right belonging to the apostolate. He 
had believed in Jesus to the extent that his faith was strong 
enough to drive out demons, and Jesus declares to them that 
this man is not an opponent but their ally. The very fact that 
he was able to drive out the demons shows that his faith was 
genuine, and that therefore he was on the side of Jesus. 

There is great significance in the words of Jesus recorded 
in the 39th verse of Mark: ‘— there is no man who shall do 
a mighty work in my name, and be able quickly to speak evil 
Of tie.” 

A man may do many mighty works in the name of Christ, 
and then turn away from Christ, and become an apostate; 
but he can not be thus at one and the same time. A man can 
not at the same time drive out demons in the name of Christ, 
and be against Christ; and all men who were with Christ 
promoted the cause of the Apostles. Christ leaves no place 
in the world for indifferent men. He divides all men into two 
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classes, those that are for him and those who are against him. 
A man may wish to be indifferent, but by that very act he 
places himself with those who are against Christ. 

There is no argument deducible from the statement of 
Christ regarding this man to favor the sects that are outside 
the Catholic Church. This man arrogated to himself no 
apostolic powers; he formed no independent sect. He wasa 
member of Christ’s Church, an ally of the Apostles, a man who 
had believed even to the extent of the working of great 
miracles. We know from history that the working of miracles 
was not confined to the Apostles or to their successors. It 
came to the members of the early Church, to laymen and to 
priests alike. Only the properly commissioned ones have a 
tight to exercise the functions of the priesthood of the New Law, 
but the gift of faith is the common gift to all men, and the 
casting out of demons is the effect of a high degree of faith. 
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15. And if thy brother sin 15. ‘Kav dé duaptnon o ader- 


against thee, go, show him his 
fault between thee and him 
alone: if he hear thee, thou 
hast gained thy brother. 


16. But if he hear thee not, 
take with thee one or two 
more, that at the mouth of two 
witnesses or three every word 
may be established. 


17. And if he refuse to 
hear them, tell it unto the 
church: and if he refuse to 
hear the church also, let him 
be unto thee as the Gentile 
and the publican. 


18. Verily I say unto you: 
What things soever ye shall 
bind on earth shall be bound 
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in Heaven: and what things 
soever ye shall loose on earth 
shall be loosed in Heaven. 

19. Again I say unto you, 
that if two of you shall agree 
on earth as touching anything 
that they shall ask, it shall be 
done for them of my Father 
who is in Heaven. 


20. For where two or three 
are gathered together in my 
name, there am I in the midst 
of them. 


21. Then came Peter, and 
said to him: Lord, how oft 
shall my brother sin against 
me, and I forgive him? until 
seven times? 


22. Jesus saith unto him: 
I say not unto thee: Until 
seven times; but: Until seventy 
times seven. 


23. Therefore is the king- 
dom of Heaven likened unto a 
certain king, who would make 
a reckoning with his servants. 


24. And when he had be- 
gun to reckon, one was brought 
unto him, who owed him ten 
thousand talents. 


25. But forasmuch as he 
had not wherewith to pay, his 
lord commanded him to be 
sold, and his wife, and children, 
and all that he had, and pay- 
ment be made. 
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26. The servant therefore 
fell down and worshipped him, 
saying: Lord, have patience 
with me, and I will pay thee 
all. 


27. And the lord of that 
servant, being moved with 
compassion, released him, and 
forgave him the debt. 


28. But that servant went 
out, and found one of his 
fellow-servants, who owed him 
a hundred pence: and he laid 
hold on him, and took him by 
the throat, saying: Pay what 
thou owest. 


29. So his fellow-servant 
fell down and besought him, 
saying: Have patience with 
me, and I will pay thee. 


30. And he would not: but 
went and cast him into prison, 
till he should pay that which 
was due. 


31. So when his fellow- 
servants saw what was done, 
they were exceeding sorry, and 
came and told unto their lord 
all that was done. 


32. Then his lord called 
him unto him, and saith to 
him: Thou wicked servant, 
I forgave thee all that debt, 
because thou besoughtest me: 
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33. Shouldest not thou also 
have had mercy on thy fellow- 
servant, even as I had mercy 
on thee? 


34. And his lord was angry, 
and delivered him to the tor- 
mentors, till he should pay all 
that was due. 


35. So shall also my Heav- 
enly Father do unto you, if ye 
forgive not every one his 
brother from your hearts. 


33. Ovn ea xai oe erejoas 
XN 
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In the 15th verse eis od is omitted in Nand B. In the 
24th verse mpoonvéxOn is the common reading of the codices. 
B and D have zpoony6n. In the 25th verse B alone has éye: 
the other authorities have e«iyev. In the 26th verse Kvpue is 
added in & and in thirteen other uncial codices. This reading 
is also followed by many codices of the Vulgate, and by all the 
other ancient versions. In the 27th verse éxefvou is added after 
dovAov in &, D and many other uncial codices and versions. 
In the 29th verse eis tovs wédas avtov is added in C’, E, F, H, K, 
M, S, U, V, T, A, TI, et al. It is also adopted by the Peshito 
and Armenian versions. In the same verse mavta is added at 
the end. of the verse in &°,C’, L, I, II, K, etal. This is the 
reading also of most of the versions. 

The omission of es odin & and B throws a great doubt on 
the reading. Hence there arises a great uncertainty in regard 
to the sense. If we omit the phrase, the sense becomes general, 
and establishes the scriptural basis for fraternal correction. 

Though many grave authorities expunge the phrase, and 
treat the passage as a universal precept, we are persuaded that 
the Savior here deals with the Christian’s line of duty in regard 
to personal offenses. The whole context is aimed to commend 
Christian brotherhood, and to condemn hatred and strife. The 
argument of the opposition, that the offended party would be 
an unfit person to undertake the task of showing the brother 
his fault is absurd. Many a time peace has been established 
between offender and offended by a calm dispassionate Christian 
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conference between the persons. In most cases misunderstanding 
of each other’s motives is a powerful factor in disagreements 
and contentions. If two persons at variance with each other 
should meet and confer in the spirit of these words of Christ, 
peace would be the inevitable result. A truly Christian 
conference would reveal just what was the actuating motive of 
the injury, just where the chief point of injury lay, and would 
open a way to a redress of the grievance. Of course, Christ is 
not speaking of the way to deal with the crimes of criminals. 
The way to deal with a man who is a menace to society is to 
hunt him down, and punish him in a manner that will preserve 
society, and at the same time be remedial, if possible, to the 
man. Christ is speaking of the relations that should exist 
between brother Christians. The best of men may in some 
way or other commit an offense against another. The 
Church militant is not made up of sinless perfect men. It 
is composed of toiling combatants, who fall and rise, and 
labor to put down the old nature that wars against all that 
is of God. 

Now to hold these in the bond of perfection the Savior 
gives a rule that is worthy of the wisdom of the Son of God. 
If men would obey it, the wild surges of hate of man against 
man would cease. 

We do not deny that the moral obligation of fraternal 
correction is incumbent on men, but the proofs for its existence 
must be sought from other sources than from this text. 

Another proof that the present text has regard to personal 
offenses is found in St. Luke. XI. 3—4, where the whole theme 
treated is identical with the present theme of Matthew. Now 
in Luke’s text, though in all the best codices the es oé is 
omitted in the 3rd verse, it is expressed in the 4th verse in all 
the codices, so that no doubt exists that it is implied in the 
third verse. Wherefore, even if it were clearly proven that the 
es o€ were absent from Matthew’s original, we would still 
believe that it must be implied. Thus Palmieri, in his note to 
paragraph 153 of Ballerini’s Opus Theol. Morale, admits that 
the present passage treats of a personal injury. Palmieri 
endorses the opinion of Maldonatus that, though the Lord spoke 
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only of a personal offense, he wished all fraternal correction to 
be made in accordance with the rules laid down for this 
particular species of the same. 

In this we cannot concur. The present words of Christ 
are closely bound up with the whole theme which treats of 
forgiveness of injuries and of brotherly love. The precept of 
fraternal correction has a sufficient foundation in its deduction 
from the great universal law of charity. With the limitations 
under which it binds, it is not a difficult thing to do. It 
naturally follows from the law of the love of neighbor. But 
Christ is here speaking of a thing much harder to do. He is 
speaking of the Christian’s obligation, when he is wronged by 
a brother. The natural impulse is to yield to anger, and 
straightway by word and deed to seek revenge. The prouder 
a man is, the more intense will be his anger, and the stronger 
his desire of revenge. This is the way of the world, and men 
follow it, even while they profess to be Christians. If 
remonstrated with, these men will tell you with clenched teeth 
and lips drawn. by anger that other men act in the same 
manner. If you charge them in the name of the Gospel of 
Christ to put away the thirst for revenge, they laugh outright 
at the idea of the Gospel of Christ controlling the affairs of 
this world. They seem to think that the Gospel was given for 
some unrealized Utopia. They declare that they are in the 
midst of a selfish world, pitted against men who are as hard and 
cold as steel, and that they must do as other men do. The 
Gospel is all right for a sort of Sunday profession, when it does 
not conflict with self-interest. And thus a great army of men 
enroll themselves under the standard of Christ, upon whose lives 
the Gospel of Christ has absolutely noinfluence. How few there 
are who go forth into life with the fixed purpose always to 
make the spirit of the Gospel the absolute norm of what a man 
can do, and what he can not do? ‘The world has substituted its 
gospel for the Gospel of Jesus Christ, and men follow very 
readily the gospel of the world. And thus the world grows 
more mighty every day. It is a world of mighty engines, 
enormous ships, vast machines, gigantic enterprises, colossal 
wealth; but it is a reprobate world that has forgotten its God. 
The wild thirst of men is for the gods of this world, and not 
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for the living God. The feverish activity of the world is 
aimed to acquire money, and not to lay up treasures in Heaven. 

The code of the world is squarely in conflict with the 
teaching of Christ in this present instance. Selfishness makes 
men hard to one another. In reaching out after the prizes 
of this world man finds that his brother stands in his way, and 
then begins that bitter strife of man against man, like unto the 
struggle of two dogs for a piece of carrion. 

And thus with the old nature within and this potent world 
without, the follower of Christ finds himself under the stern 
necessity of a fierce active combat every moment of his life, if 
he would realize in his own life the grand ideal of Christ. 

The reason that the first admonition of the offender is 
made between offended and offender alone is that the offender’s 
reputation may be saved. Such an admonition made in 
Christian charity is an appeal to all the best that is in a man. 
Two men thus alone with each other are away from all the 
excitement of a more public interview. They can open their 
minds to each other without that reserve which the public gaze 
always inspires. All voices are still except their two. Heart 
can speak to heart, and the true nature of the event can be 
calmly discussed and judged. Many a man will yield to the 
right, when approached in such a way, who would be driven to 
a determined opposition by a public attack. 

Men differ in judging what Christ means in saying: ‘“— if 
he hear thee, thou hast gained thy brother.’ In our mind it 
means that if the offender yields to the right, the injured man 
has by his admonition made a brother of him who formerly was 
anenemy. Of course, this includes the higher sense that the 
man making the admonition moves the offender to sorrow for 
his sin, and to satisfaction therefor, and thus gains him to God. 
Both these effects are contemplated in the gaining of the 
brother, and they are pointed out to show a man the great 
results that may follow a right line of conduct in dealing with 
offenses. 

Christ next provides for a case where the offender, after an 
admonition, still remains obdurate. Let the injured man take 
with him one or two, that at the mouth of two witnesses or 
three every word may be established. 
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The law of witnesses was laid down in Deuteronomy, 
XIX.15: “One witness shall not rise up against a man for 
any iniquity or for any sin, in any sin that he sinneth: at the 
mouth of two witnesses or at the mouth of three witnesses shall 
a matter be established.” This precept forms the basic law of 
procedure in all jurisprudence. 

Now the Lord directs that these witnesses be employed in 
the second admonition simply for the reason that thus a greater 
moral persuasion would be brought to bear on the offender. Of 
course it is presupposed here that the cause of the man making 
the admonition is just. The concurrence of the disinterested 
witness or witnesses in favor of the injured party is well 
calculated to move the offender to a recognition of the just 
claims of the plaintiff. In the first place, the proofs could be 
presented more powerfully by two or three than by one, and 
secondly the witness or witnesses would exercise a certain 
personal magnetism upon the defendent. 

In case that an agreement is not reached by the employment 
of this second method, then as a last resort, recourse must be 
had to the Church. 

Jesus had already said: ‘Thou art Peter, and upon this 
rock I will build my Church.” Hence his present words 
contemplate the existence of that Church. The Apostles were 
the nucleus of the Church; and to them Jesus delivers the 
laws that they were to teach men even to the consummation of 
the world. The Church therefore was to be the supreme 
tribunal in these contentions among the faithful. Acting in 
the spirit of these words the early Christians submitted their 
disputes to the adjudication of the Church. In fact, St. Paul 
severely rebukes the Corinthians for bringing their law-suits 
before infidels, I. Cor. VI. 1—g9. 

Of the manner of conducting these cases which came 
before the Church we have no certain knowledge, but certainly 
the Church proceeded as an organized society, in which the 
direction of affairs was vested in properly constituted authorities. 

How vain it is, in the light of the truth of these words, to 
hold the legitimacy of many churches framed upon all the 
curious opinions in religion which men may invent? Christ 
speaks of one Church, of a Church having supreme authority, 
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of a Church of his own building, of a Church that must be 
essentially one and everlasting. And that Church has supreme 
authority over all men. The man who refuses to obey her is 
to be held as a heathen and a publican. These words were 
more expressive to a Jew than tous. The Jews were a separate 
and exclusive people. They were commanded to be so by God. 
The heathen and the publican were ostracised. The Jew held 
aloof from them as from an unclean thing. The words of 
Christ puts the man who refuses to hear the Church on the. 
same plane among Christians as the heathen and the publican 
were among the Jews. The Old Law was local, national, and 
exclusive; the New Law is universal. Hence the Christian’s 
attitude towards all men is far different from that commanded 
to the Jew. Wherefore the Lord only takes what was the Jew’s 
attitude towards the heathen and the publican to illustrate what 
the Christian merits who disobeys the Church. 

These words are more valuable in establishing the gravity 
of disobeying the Church than in appointing the Christian’s 
attitude towards men who disobey it. It is the spirit of Christ’s 
words that is eternal. In this state of the world, it would be 
well nigh impossible to bring all petty disagreements before the 
Church. However the personal admonition and the resort to 
the witnesses should be made whenever there is a hope of 
success. Moreover, the spirit of charity and forbearance of the 
message is one of the everlasting laws of the Christian’s dealing 
with his brother. 

Again, the words establish the right of the Church to 
command men, and the man who disobeys her commands is 
excommunicated. He is an outcast, and deserving that his 
brothers should shun him as a man from whom they fear moral 
pollution. 

In the 18th verse, Christ declares that the judgment of the 
Church will be ratified in Heaven. These words declare the 
ample power and authority that Christ placed in the Church. 
I believe that no theologian has yet madé that power ample 
enough. We see more readily the human elements of the 
Church, and in the human elements there are always defects, 
and our faith becomes in a measure chilled, and we do not see 
in the Church the magnificent creation of the Redeemer. 
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The Church acts in many ways. She has a comprehensive 
mission, and enters into human affairs in various degrees of 
authority. The words of Christ authorize her to act in his 
name, and assures her of his ratification. She has the power to 
bind men and to loose men. The Church is a mighty 
organization. She acts through the varied factors of her 
organization. She has authority, and back of that authority 
stands the ratification of Almighty God. From her supreme 
sentence there is no appeal. No such appeal is necessary; for 
that sentence can not be wrong. Of course, Christ is speaking 
in the present context of the Church in its disciplinary 
character, and in that character she is not so absolute. She has 
the right to command the obedience of men, even in disciplinary 
matters, but the prerogative of absolute infallibility is not 
needed or given in this character. But Christ’s words simply 
place in the Church the principle of an authority that has the 
ratification of Heaven, and the Church uses this authority as 
the exigencies of cases demand. 

We observe here that a power is conferred on all the 
Apostles similar to that conferred on Peter, Matt. XVI. ro. 
This is easy to explain. Peter possesses the plenitude of the 
power vested by Christ in the Church; he is endowed by Christ 
with that infallibility which Christ wished to reside in the 
Church. Hence Christ is speaking here not to any individual 
Apostle, but to the Church represented in the Apostles. He is 
speaking of the power that he transmitted to the Church 
through the Apostles. He is speaking of a Church founded on 
Peter, and consequently enjoying the vast powers conferred on 
it as a body joined to its visible head on earth, and to its 
invisible head in Heaven. 

Where shall we seek this Church? Among the one hundred 
sects that are comprised under the vague term of Protestantism ? 
ot in the Church of old, the Church that has outlived all the 
institutions of men, the Church of history, the Church that goes 
back, and joins the age of Christ and his Apostles with our own 
times, the Church that is at once venerable with age, and 
buoyant with life and undiminished vigor, whose years are like 
to the years of God? If that inveterate inherited hatred of 
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Catholicity could be removed from the minds of Protestants, 
the logic of Catholic truth must perforce win many of them 
back to the old faith. 

In the 19th and 2oth verses Christ speaks of the spiritual 
advantages of union and concord. His argument is here @ 
fortiort. He takes the smallest possible number of participants, 
two or three, and declares that where these are gathered 
together in his name, that he is there in the midst of them. 

The phrase “in my name” distinguishes the meeting as a 
religious one. The promise of Christ would not hold good of a 
meeting of any number of Christians for a secular end. They 
must be gathered together for a religious end. Christ as God 
is everywhere, but when he says that he will be in the midst of 
these united ones, he means that he will be there in a special 
manner; that he will be there to enrich them with his graces 
and grant their petitions. If Christ extends this magnificent 
promise to the union of even two Christians, much more shall 
it be true when many meet in his name, and are bound together 
by that love which he taught to men, united in prayer and 
petition. 

What a beautiful thing is the spirit of Christ? but the 
world kills it. The world crushes it out of the hearts of men, 
and places there the spirit that runs the world to-day, the spirit 
of egotism and selfishness. 

So acceptable to God is Christian love and union that 
Jesus declares that if even two shall unite in asking anything 
of Heaven, it shall be given by the Father. Certainly it is the 
most powerful appeal possible for Christian harmony and union. 
It is the same plan of argument as that which we have 
explained above. It is true of two, and in a greater degree true 
of more than two. 

Men face death to open up the treasures of the mines of 
the earth. These words open up the treasures of Heaven, and 
men hear them, and turn away and heed them not. They are 
not a hyperbole, but a sober exact statement of an eternal 
promise. We become somewhat cold to these words, because 
we do not see the fulfillment of these promises. We are so 
attached to this world, that we are ever prone to measure what 
God is doing for us by what he does here. If we see not the 
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gift at hand in something that we can touch or see, we feel as 
though God had done nothing for us. Things are working for 
our good under the direction of God which seems to us things 
hard to hear. What is promised by Christ is that the union of 
Christians in prayer moves God to grant good to man, and God 
in his wisdom chooses the best things for the petitioners. ‘And 
in like manner the Spirit also helpeth our infirmity; for we 
know not how to pray as we ought; but the Spirit himself 
maketh intercession for us with groanings which can not be 
uttered; and he that searcheth the hearts knoweth what is the 
mind of the Spirit, that he maketh intercession for the Saints 
according to the will of God.”—Rom. VIII. 26—28. 

If it is better for a man that he should be tried in the 
crucible of suffering, as gold is tried by fire, God will do it. 
Men are like children who pass by treasures of inestimable 
worth, and hold out their hands for gaudy trinkets that please 
their childish fancy. And then these men will grumble, and 
complain that their petitions are unanswered. The great 
Aristotle defined love to be to wish one real good. ‘This is 
God’s way; he does not deceive us by granting our unwise 
demands, but gives us the real good. 

So therefore the words of Christ assure us that when we 
unite in Christian unity, and petition Heaven, we always receive 
the real good which the wisdom of God sees will be for our 
good. 

This union in Christ does not necessitate that men shall be 
present in the same place; it isa union of souls. It can take 
place when two people united in Christian love are praying for 
a common end, even if they are antipodes. 

It is rarely recorded that any other Apostle save Peter 
addressed a direct question to the Lord. Peter was the 
spokesman, the leader. The Apostles looked to him to 
represent them to the Lord. Tyhe preceding discourse of the 
Lord had dealt in a very explicit way with the obligation of 
forgiveness of injuries, and of the preserving of peace and union. 
Peter would be informed of a practical point. After three 
successive attempts at the correction of an offender, such 
incorrigible offender was to be shunned; was there a point 
where also forgiveness was no longer obligatory? Peter knew 
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the great spirit of mercy and love that informed all the Master’s 
life; and therefore in his form of question he assigns the 
number seven, a large number to express such relation of human 
life. It is evident that in assigning this number, Peter 
attempted to express the mind of the Lord; but the Lord’s 
answer reveals the infinite distance between divine love and 
the mercy of man. 

Some explain the numeral in the Lord’s answer to be 
“seventy times and seven.” For this opinion are cited Origen, 
Augustine, Arnoldi, Bisping, Ewald, Hilgenfeld, Meyer, and 
Keim. But by far the greater weight of intrinsic and extrinsic 
evidence stands for “seventy times seven.” This numeral is 
not employed by the Lord to express any definite number, or to 
fix any point where the obligation of forgiveness ceases. It is 
a certain play on the number proposed by Peter, and the 
evident intention of the Lord is to declare that there is no 
bound to forgiveness. ‘The quality of mercy is not strained.” 
The use of this numeral more vividly impresses on the mind 
the obligation of unlimited forgiveness than a cold declaration 
of the same obligation would be. 

As there is no point where God’s forgiveness will not be 
vouchsafed to sinful man, if man properly dispose himself, so 
the course of man’s forgiveness of his brother is commanded by 
God to be without bound. 

As is his custom, Christ illustrates his doctrine by a 
beautiful parable. 

The present parable has this in common with all parables, 
that certain features are introduced merely for the naturalness of 
the historical setting, and these elements have no corresponding 
counterpart in the moral order of truth which the parable is 
intended to illustrate. We shall point out these elements in 
our treatment of the parable. 

The king who would make a reckoning with his servants 
represents God; the servant who owed the king ten thousand 
talents is any and every one of the children of men. According 
to the most probable method of estimate the talent in the days 
of Christ was equivalent to six thousand Attic drachmeze. ‘The 
equivalent of a talent in American money would be about 
$1,250.00; so that the whole sum owed by the servant to the 
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king was twelve million, five hundred thousand dollars, - When 
we consider that money was vastly more valuable in those days 
than now, we are able to realize the proportion of the servant’s 
indebtedness. 

This immense debt represents the debt of man’s sin; not 
merely the debt of sin of a singularly sinful man, but of every 
man. Weare borninsin. By that awful mystery that invests 
our conception we come into this world children of wrath. We 
are thus insolvent debtors at birth, and by the acts of our life 
we increase the indebtedness. Therefore this parable has a 
personal interest for every one of us; every one of us stands in 
the relation of the debtor servant of the king. 

In fact, the enormous sum specified by Christ as the 
servant’s debt does not adequately represent the debt of our sin; 
for the servant’s debt, though great, was nevertheless finite, ours 
is infinite. In the absolute possibility of things, the servant in 
time could pay his debt; we by ourselves could never pay ours. 

In ancient jurisprudence it was allowed to seize a man and 
his family, and cast them into prison, or hold them as slaves for 
debt. An evidence of such usage among the ancient Hebrews 
is found in II. Kings, IV. 1: ‘Now there cried a certain 
woman of the wives of the sons of the prophets unto Elisha, 
saying: ‘Thy servant, my husband is dead: and thou knowest 
that thy servant did fear the Lord: and the credztor ts come to 
take unto him my two children to be bondmen.” 

The Lord refers to this law only by way of illustration, not 
to approve it. It was not then the time to reform the laws of 
the world. He was to found a Church that should stamp the 
impress of the love of God and of man on every human 
institution, and teach the universal brotherhood of man. 

The command of the king to sell the man, his wife, and 
his children for the debt was just, inasmuch as it was in 
accordance with the laws of the place and time. As it refers to 
God it illustrates two things, the gravity of sin, and the severity 
of its punishment. 

The next element in the parable that deserves attention is 
the readiness with which the king forgives the servant. At 
once he not only grant’s the suppliant’s petition, but gives him 
a full remission of the whole debt. The servant had only asked 
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for time, a suspension of the sentence, and the king forgives 
him the whole debt. No other inducement is brought to bear on 
the king save only the prayet of his servant, and yet the servant 
goes forth a free man. ‘This illustrates the readiness of God to 
forgive, and his bounty in forgiving. Shall we seek for 
concrete examples in proof of this? When we were outcasts, a 
fallen race, he died for us. As he himself says, no man can do 
more than die for his friend, and the Lord has died for wicked 
servants. Can anything be more pathetic than the way in 
which by the Prophet Ezekiel the Lord offers mercy to the 
sinner? ‘Say unto them: As I live, saith the Lord God, I 
have no pleasure in the death of the wicked; but that the 
wicked turn from his way and live: turn ye, turn ye from your 
evil ways; for why will ye die, O house of Israel? ’—Ezekiel, 
XXXII. 11. And again: ‘Again when I say to the wicked: 
Thou shalt surely die; if he turn from his sin, and do that 
which is lawful and right; if the wicked restore the pledge, 
give again that he had taken by robbery, walk in the statutes 
of life, committing no iniquity; he shall surely live, he shall 
not die. None of his sins that he hath committed shall be 
remembered against him.”—Hzekiel, XX XIII. 14—16. Infinite 
mercy can go no further. All is blotted out by the soul’s 
turning to the Lord. When men have committed certain 
shameful sins, they shudder at the thought that these sins 
might ever be revealed. What a consolation to know that even 
in the judgment these sins will not be recorded against the man 
who is converted to the Lord. In the judgment nothing will 
be manifested that is unfavorable to the elect, for penance and 
the forgiveness of God has annihilated them. The man with 
hands imbrued in his brother’s innocent blood, yea, even the 
man who has reached the summit of human malice by hating 
God has a way open to him to come back to the king, and 
obtain the forgiveness of the whole debt. But that conversion 
must be a thing of the heart; it must make the man a new 
man; it must pierce the man’s being like arrows of fire, and 
crush and subdue the old nature. Mere words, perfunctory 
cold acts will not suffice. And hence it is that in this age of 


the world when, all in men’s lives is so cold and worldly, great 
conversions are rare. 
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The parable next proceeds to contrast man’s dealing with 
man with God’s dealing with man. This same servant who 
had been forgiven ten thousand talents finds a fellow-servant 
who owes him the paltry sum of a hundred pence. One 
hundred denarii constituted one mina, the sixtieth part of a 
talent. Therefore this servant owed the other servant one 
six-hundred-thousandth part of that which had been forgiven 
by the king. The immense difference between the two debts 
illustrates the difference that exists between offenses and 
injuries done to us and that which we do to God. The malice 
of an act against a man is as nothing compared to the infinite 
malice of sin against God. 

It is true, we can not see this clearly here. Some light 
is thrown on it by the theological argument that the gravity 
of an offense is measured by the dignity of the person offended ; 
and as God is infinite in every attribute, the malice of a sin 
is, in a certain sense, infinite. We cannot realize it. The 
offenses of men against us seem great, and are long remembered; 
our sins against God seem light, and are soon forgotten. The 
mystery of the malice of sin and the mystery of hell are 
cognate. If we could once understand the malice of sin, we 
could better understand why God punishes sin by endless hell. 
The saints who live close to God have received a greater influx 
of divine light to understand better the nature of sin, and this 
explains their severe condemnation of themselves, and their 
severe penanices. 

Man’s selfishness and cruelty are well exemplified by the 
act of the king’s debtor. He seizes by the throat a fellow 
servant who owes him the comparatively small sum, and, 
demands payment, and when he finds that the fellow-servant 
is unable to pay, he throws him into prison. 

It is to be observed that the fellow-servant uses the same 
prayer that his creditor had used to the king; but the prayer 
has no effect, for now the petitioner is not dealing with a 
merciful God, but with a hard selfish man. 

The poor debtor does not ask to be forgiven the debt, 
but to have time to make payment, and his hard creditor 
will not concede him even an extension of time. A man is 
forgiven ten thousand talents, and that same man will not 
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concede to a poor fellow-man an extension of time for the 
payment of a hundred pence. Thank God, not all men act 
in the manner in which this creditor acted, but there is much 
of it in the ways of men. Every time that we refuse to show 
mercy to a man, we imitate this hard unforgiving servant. 
Our souls are stirred with indignation at the mere reading of 
the account. We feel as did David when Nathan the Prophet 
told him of the rich man who took away from his poor 
neighbor the one pet ewe lamb which he possessed. And 
yet how often it must be said to us as said Nathan to David: 
“’Thou art the man.” 

The relation which the other servants made of the whole 
affair to the king has no direct moral signification. It forms 
a mere part of the historical setting by which the moral theme 
is presented. 

The stern rebuke of the king brings into greater relief the 
ingratitude of the servant. The thought ought to be sufficient 
to soften human hearts, that God makes the manner of our 
dealings with our fellow men the measure of his dealing with 
us. It isa terrible thing to live a moment with unforgiveness 
of any one in the heart. If one should die in that state, the 
judgment is already passed. Judgment without mercy to a 
man who has not shown mercy. 

The declaration that the king being angry delivered the 
unmerciful servant up to the torturers till he should pay the 
debt has led some Fathers and commentators to a belief that 
by conduct like to that of the unforgiving servant, the pardon 
of God is revoked, and that the former sin revives. ‘This is 
certainly erroneous, and opposed to Catholic theology: ‘For 
the gifts and calling of God are not repented of.”—Rom. XI. 
29. When God forgives a sin, he forgives it absolutely, as far 
as eternal punishment is concerned. Subsequent ingratitude 
can not, and does not cause a revocation of the pardon. It is 
true that the king in the parable recalled his forgiveness, and 
caused the unforgiving servant to be punished for the debt that 
had already been remitted, but in these figurative illustrations 
of moral issues there is not an absolute correspondence of part 
to part. Details are thrown in which are necessary for the 
building up of the parable, but which only in a large sense 
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have a bearing on the moral issue. So here the anger of the 
king illustrates God’s displeasure at our lack of mercy to our 
fellow-creatures; and the punishment of the unmerciful servant 
by the king illustrates God’s punishment of every man who 
refuses to forgive, and to show mercy. 

Not that God punishes sins that he has already forgiven, 
but that the ingratitude and hard-heartedness of a man are 
in themselves sins which merit and which shall receive the 
severest punishment of God. ‘The contrast of these sins with 
the ready mercy of God shows them forth in their real 
character. 

Though the doctrine of eternal punishment is not directly 
promulgated here, it is implied in the fact that the unforgiving 
servant is delivered to the torturers till he should pay the 
whole debt. Now we are to be treated in the same way, if 
we forgive not our brothers from our hearts; and inasmuch 
as our debt is infinite, it follows that we shall be detained in 
punishment always, if we by our lack of mercy, incur the 
anger of the Great King. 
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1. And after these things 1. Kat peta tavta srepie- 


Jesus walked in Galilee: for he 
would not walk in Judea, be- 
cause the Jews sought to kill 
him. 


2. Now the feast of the 
Jews, the feast of tabernacles, 
was at hand. 


3. His brethren therefore 
said unto him: Depart hence, 
and go into Judea, that thy 
disciples also may behold thy 
works which thou doest. 


4. For no man doeth any- 
thing in secret, and himself 
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seeketh to be known openly. 
If thou doest these things, 
manifest thyself to the world. 


5. For even his brethren 
did not believe in him. 


6. Jesus therefore saith 
unto them: My time is not 
yet come; but your time is 
always ready. 


7. The world cannot hate 
you; but me it hateth, because 
I testify of it, that its works 
are evil. 


8. Go ye up unto the feast: 
I go not up unto this feast; 
because my time is not yet ful- 
filled. 

g. And having said these 
things unto them, he abode 
still in Galilee. 

10. But when his brethren 
were gone up unto the feast, 
then went he also up, not 
publicly, but as it were in 
secret. 


11. The Jews therefore 
sought him at the feast, and 
said: Where is he? 

12. And there was much 
murmuring among the multi- 
tudes concerning him, some 
said: He is a good man; others 
said: Not so, but he leadeth 
the multitude astray. 


13. Howbeit no man spake 


openly of him for fear of the 
Jews. 
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In the 4th verse B has Snre? adrd. This is followed by the 
Sahidic and Coptic versions. The other authorities have the 
reading fnrei adrés. In verse 8, &, D, K, M and I have ovk 
avaBaivw. ‘This reading is adopted by the Vulgate, the Sinaitic, 
Palimpsest Syriac, the Curetonian Syriac, the Coptic, Armenian 
and Ethiopian versions. Odmw avaBaivw is found in B, L, T, 
X, [, A, A, et al. It is also adopted by the Gothic, Sahidic 
and Peshito versions. 

It is long since we have heard the voice of John in the 
Gospel narrative. The lacuna extends from the discourse on 
the Eucharist in the Synagogue of Capharnaum, about the 
Paschal time in the month of April, up to the near approach 
of the Feast of Tabernacles in the month of October. ‘The 
Synoptists have given us the events of this period. 

In the first verse of the chapter, John simply states that 
Jesus, withdrawing from the plots of his enemies in Judza, 
dwelt in Galilee, but he says nothing of the Galilean campaign, 
but only resumes the narrative when Jesus is preparing to go 
up to Jesusalem. John wrote for the special object explained in 
our introduction, and it was to his purpose to omit much of the 
data which he knew had been transmitted by the Synoptists. 

When it was time for Jesus to die, he came forth, and 
offered himself up, but until that time he employed prudence, 
and took the ordinary precautions to avoid danger. He must 
form his school, and give his code to the world before he died, 
and this required that his life should be prolonged up to a 
certain fixed time. 

The Feast of Tabernacles is described in Leviticus X XIII. 
33—43. It began on the fifteenth day of the seventh month, 
cotresponding to our month of October, and lasted seven days. 
Then on the eighth day there was a closing festival, and all 
servile work was prohibited. During the seven days of the 
feast the Jews were commanded to dwell in booths in 
commemoration of their exodus through the wilderness. 
What changes may have taken place in these observances in 
post-exilic times we are unable to determine. 

- During the days of this feast a vast concourse of Jews 
assembled in Jerusalem. The brethren of Jesus urge him to 
seize this opportunity to manifest himself publicly to the world. 
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They argue very speciously, as though his line of conduct 
were in contradiction to his profession. He laid claim to be 
the Redeemer of the world, the Light of the world, the great 
Messiah who should occupy the eternal throne of David. 
Hence they argue that he must come out upon the public stage, 
and make men recognize him in his true character. 

They judged as men of the world judged; their thoughts 
were worldly thoughts. They could not understand the life of 
him who must be immolated, and rise again, before he would be 
proclaimed to the world. It is the old story ; the world does not 
understand the life of Jesus, nor the lives of his true followers. 
Tell a man of this world that it is better to be poor than to be 
rich, and he will clutch his gold, and pity you as a silly fool 
or as a madman. 

We do not realize how irreligious we have become, and 
how unreal the Gospel of Jesus Christ has grown in our daily 
lives. The mighty power of environment draws us irresistibly 
with it. Men all about us are active, and the goal of their 
activity is some part or factor of this world. To live among 
them, and to be unlike them requires a moral reserve fund 
which few, possess. We mingle with the throng, become 
interested in its aims, and for the most part, go with it. As 
Coleridge says: ‘A far more consummate sanctity must that 
be which can mix freely and easily with the crowd, and 
condescend thoroughly to its ways, and not only remain pure 
as the sunbeam that pierces the foulest dungeon, but be also a 
source of light and moral health and renovation to all around 
it.” Our whole nature desires to live in a world that it can see, 
whose goods are present. ‘The examples of others about us foster 
this tendency. It seems to be a part of our very selves, and 
that to divest ourselves of it, we should need to suffer death, and 
it is hard to die. We live on with the chill of spiritual death 
upon our souls, while our life and its energies flow out to this 
world. And our lives become paltry and narrow; noble impulses 


die within us, and the maelstrom of selfishness sucks us in, and 
engulfs us. 


Strange theories have been advanced concerning the 
identity of these brethren of Jesus. Cyril of Alexandria, 
Theophilus, Euthemius, and others believe that they are sons 
of St. Joseph by a former marriage. 
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Lightfoot in his Dissertation on The Apostolic Age also 
cites Origen, Clement of Alexandria, Eusebius, Gregory of 
Nyssa, Epiphanius, Hilary and Ambrose for the same opinion. 

Of course there is no foundation in the world for this 
opinion. Though it may have been a vagary of some of the 
Fathers, it never obtained any respected place in tradition. 
We have before heard mention of the brethren of Jesus, and we 
know that by this term is signified in Holy Scripture all 
collateral kinship. It is needless to inquire who these were. 
The kinsfolk of Mary and Joseph may be indicated. The place 
given to St. Joseph in the designs of God seems incompatible with 
any othercharacter than that which Catholic devotion has always 
given him, the virgin spouse and protector of the Mother of God. 

The plain words of Scripture leave no doubt that these 
kinsfolk did not believe in the Messiahship of Jesus. His 
life to them was a mystery. They had seen him grow to 
manhood in the little village of Nazareth. Except for a 
wonderful grace of expression and form, he was “‘in the likeness 
of men,” and “in fashion as a man.” He occupied no exalted 
station, received no notice from men. He did the humble 
deeds of an artisan, and apparently counted as a small factor 
in the world’s population. Israel looked for a Messiah, but its 
Messiah was to be a king. 

‘When the public life of Jesus began, kinsfolk and 
townsfolk were puzzled. They heard his wonderful words, 
they saw his wonderful works. Men spoke of other works still 
more wonderful. He had empire over the winds and the rain; 
he had empire over disease and death; and yet how could it be? 
—one of the poorest citizens of Nazareth laying claim to be 
the consubstantial Son of God! 

Let us not judge these people too harshly. We are able 
to gain a more comprehensive view of the Christ. All the 
lowliness of his life is sublimed into effulgent glory by the 
sacrifice of Calvary and the Resurrection from the dead; and 
yet how often our belief in him is a mere dead name? 

The Apostles James and John, who are also called brethren 
of the Lord, may well be considered not included in the class of 
which there is present mention. These two had been at Ceesarea 
Philippi, and had ratified Peter’s solemn profession of faith. 

6 
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We do not hold with those who believe the advice here 
given to Jesus by his brethren to have been a wicked ruse to 
betray him to his enemies. We believe that the advice was 
given in good faith as a tentative effort to test the true 
character of the Son of God. 

There is no doubt that in the 6th verse Jesus denotes as 
his time, the day of the Crucifixion. This was the hour of his 
supreme devotion to duty. This was the hour for which he 
lived, and for which he worked. This was the hour in which 
the work which the Father had given him to do was to be 
consummated. ‘This hour was not yet come, and therefore, as 
far as was compatible with duty, Jesus avoided danger. 

A human act is always modified by circumstances. Thus 
the same virtue will impel a man to act in a directly opposite 
manner on two different occasions. All virtues and all 
perfections were in Jesus, and in all the varied circumstances 
of human life we always find him the absolute exemplar of 
virtue. In him there is no extravagance, no defect, but the 
absolute equipoise and harmony of goodness. Duty forbade 
him needlessly to expose himself to danger till his hour was 
come. ‘There is encountered some difficulty to explain what 
Christ means by the contrast, “but your time is always ready.” 
Our own opinion is that the words of Christ contain a reproach 
to his brethren. This is confirmed by the seventh verse, Jesus 
was obliged to go up secretly to Jerusalem, because he had 
aroused the hatred of a world whose crimes he rebuked. But 
no such danger awaited his brethren at Jerusalem. They 
might go when and how they pleased, for they had not 
antagonized the spirit of the world. 

We do not believe that the eighth verse contains a 
command to the brethren to go to the feast, but it simply 
declares that they are free to go, and that there is no danger 
for them in going. 

Another difficulty that confronts us is to reconcile Christ’s 
statement with his line of action. In the eighth verse he 
declares that he will not go up to the feast, and yet in the tenth 
verse he goes up secretly to the feast. To soften this seeming 
contradiction, we believe that the reading oi came into many 
of the codices. In fact, the Revised Edition has it: “I go 
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not up yet unto the feast.” This is superfluous, and it does 
not really take away the difficulty. Christ gives as his cause 
of not going to%the feast, that his time had not yet come. Now 
only a few days later he did appear at the feast, and yet his 
time was many months distant. 

If we were confronted with an inexplainable line of 
conduct in the life of Christ, we should not accuse him of 
inconsistency; but we should confess our inability to 
comprehend Jesus’ divine life. Now all that we shall say to 
explain the motives of Jesus’ actions must always be taken in 
conjunction with this principle. In studying the divine life 
of Jesus we are groping in the darkness of our present state, 
and yet trying to follow the footsteps of God. 

We believe that when Jesus says: ‘I go not up to this 
feast,” he means: ‘I go not up publicly to manifest myself to 
the world at Jerusalem, as ye counsel.’”’ He was expected 
at Jerusalem; perhaps plots were laid for him; and by 
withdrawing from the feast for the first days, he accomplished 
the purpose for which he refused to go, as advised to go by his 
brethren. 

We have no right to demand to know why Jesus did any 
particular thing. We havea right and duty to seek the lesson 
contained in his every word and his every act; but this study 
of his words and deeds must proceed on the principle that 
everything which he said and everything which he did is 
absolutely perfect. When we cannot see this perfection, the 
defect isin us. Jesus Christ has proven himself to be the Son 
of God, and everything which the Son of God does must be 
perfect. 

Hence we do not seek to know just why Jesus chose to 
go up to this particular feast about the middle of the feast. 
He was not exposed to danger, even.if he went up publicly. 
He was divine, and no creature could lay hands on him till 
his hour was come. But he chose this way in his wisdom, and | 
we cannot fully see his reasons. It sheds some light on the 
present question to know that Jesus in his life illustrates the 
principle that God expects all men to employ prudence and 
industry to accomplish one’s work. It would be an abuse of 
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God’s power to neglect natural means, and\to appeal to God to 
supply the defect. Pray as if everything depended on Heaven; 
labor as though nothing depended on Heaven. 

Some time after the departure of the brethren of the Lord 
for Jerusalem, Jesus with a few followers went secretly down 
through Perzea, and thence up by Bethany, and thus came to 
the feast. We are not able to say whether all the Apostles 
were with him in this journey. In fact, we can not tell 
anything about the details of the journey. 

The absence of Jesus was noticed at the feast during the 
first three days; and in the various comments made on this 
absence St. John gives us a vivid description of the state 
of popular thought. The Pharisees ruled everything in 
Jerusalem. Members of their party ask contemptuously: 
“Where is he?” Through contempt they do not mention 
Jesus’ name. So great was the dread of the Pharisees that no 
one dared to express publicly an opinion favorable to Jesus. In 
fact, it seems that all feared to mention Jesus’ name in public. 
But throughout the Holy City there were groups of men 
speaking in low, guarded tones (yoyyvouds) of the wonderful 
Nazarene. Some men were defending him; others condemning 
him; and the political and social power were on the side of 
those who condemned him. 
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51. And it came to pass, aa. 
when the days were well-nigh 
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come that he should be re- 
ceived up, he stedfastly set his 
face to go to Jerusalem. 


52. And sent messengers 
before his face: and they went, 
and entered into a village of 
the Samaritans, to make ready 
for him. 

53. And they did not re- 
ceive him, because his face was 
as though he were going to 
Jerusalem. 
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54. And when his disciples 
James and John saw this, they 
said: Lord, wilt thou that we 
bid fire to come down from 
Heaven, and consume them? 

55. But he turned, and re- 
buked them [and said: Ye 
know not what manner of 
Spirit ye are of: for the Son of 
- man came not to destroy men’s 
lives, but to save them. ] 

56. And they went to 
another village. 
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In verse 52, @s is inserted before érovudoa in Sand B. In 
verse 54 the phrase: ws «ai ’Hdias éroincev is found in A, C, D, 
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It has also the endorsement of Basil and 


Chrysostom, and is adopted by the Peshito, Gothic, and 


Ethiopian versions. 


The portion of the 55th verse of the 


Greek text which we have enclosed in brackets is found in K, 
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the Syriac, the Gothic and Armenian versions. 
rine 4b, C,H, G, O, L,'S, V, 4, A) Z, ‘etal. 


It is adopted by the Clementine Vulgate, 


It is not found 
Neither is it 


found in many of the best MSS. of the Vulgate. 
Luke speaks of the grand consummation of Jesus’ work 
as his being received up. The great drama of the world’s 


redemption consisted of several acts. 


The last act extended 


from the judgment hall of Pilate to the Ascension of Christ. 
In the Ascension Christ went back to Heaven after having 
completed his work. This destiny was ever in the mind of 
Christ. He knew the exact time of all the scenes of this great 
final act, and he ordered his life accordingly. 

There are four feasts of the Passover included in the public 
life of our Lord on earth. Three of these are now over. On 
two of these Christ came to Jerusalem. On the third one, the 
one preceding the present date, Jesus remained in Galilee. But 
as the Feast of Tabernacles approached, Jesus began to make 
preparations to go down to Jerusalem. JLwke records the 
steady fixed purposes of the Lord to offer himself up, when he 
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writes: ‘he stedfastly set his face to go to Jerusalem.” This 
firm determination of the Lord was revealed to the Apostles in 
the responses of Jesus to their attempts to dissuade him from 
going to the place where men were prepared to kill him. 

The text of Luke does not imply that Jesus took now a 
direct, continuous journey to Jerusalem; but only that the 
general trend was southward toward the Holy City, and that 
Jesus often spoke of going there to complete his work. In fact, 
we find that at this very time Jesus refused to accompany his 
kinsfolk to the feast in Jerusalem. 

As Jesus and his apostolic band came down through Samaria, 
Jesus sent some of the Apostles into a small village («@mun) of 
the Samaritans to seek for hospitality. The bitterest political 
and religious hatred existed between the Jews and Samaritans. 
The causes of this hatred we have already explained iu the 
course of this work. When therefore the men of the Samaritan 
village learned that the appeal for hospitality came from Jewish 
travellers, who were going down to Jerusalem to worship, they 
would not receive them, or do aught for them. 

When James and John, the sons of thunder, knew of this 
refusal, they ask the Lord that they may cause fire to come 
down from Heaven to destroy the men of this village. 

The text here is very uncertain. As we have indicated in 
the apparatus criticus, some ancient authorities add: ‘‘— even 
as Eliah did.” 

We tread in I. Kings, 1. 9—r12, that Ahaziah, King of Israel, 
sent a captain and fifty men to apprehend Eliah, “and Eliah 
said: If Ibe a man of God, let fire come down from Heaven 
and consume thee and thy fifty.” The king sent another 
captain and fifty men, and the miracle was repeated on them. 

If the allusion had been made by James and John, it would 
have been very apt. In fact, we may still hold that the two 
Apostles in making the proposition had in mind the deed of 
Eliah. 

On account of this ardent disposition James and John were 
called by Jesus the Sons of Thunder. ‘The very nature of their 
present proposition evinces that they had faith in Jesus’ power. 
They speak with the utmost assurance that, if Jesus so wills it, 
they can draw fire from Heaven on the Samaritan village. 
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This is the impulse that springs up naturally in the human 
breast, the wish to avenge one’s self. The degree of the 
revengeful feeling differs according to the gravity of the injury 
and attendant circumstances. Men wait for years for revenge, 
and shape all the actions of their lives to encompass revenge. 

Now the Lord’s life stands out in grand contrast to this 
powerful propensity of human nature. The three cardinal 
themes of his teaching are faith, forgiveness and mercy. Hence 
he rebukes the Apostles for their fierce indignation, and they 
seek food and lodging places in another village. 

As we have pointed out in the variants, many ancient 
authorities add: “—and said: Ye know not what manner of - 
spirit ye are of. For the Son of Man came not to destroy men’s 
souls, but to save them.” Knabenbauer strenuously argues for 
the genuinity of this reading. Of course, it is a question that 
can never be settled. There is more extrinsic proof against it 
than for it. It would square well with the context, and its 
lesson is, at all events, contained in the fact that Christ rebuked 
the two Apostles. 

We believe that in asking for this dire punishment of 
the Samaritan village the two Apostles were moved by other 
considerations than their own personal injury. ‘Their divine 
Master had been rejected, had been denied the common offices 
of hospitality. They had already heard from his divine lips 
that, if any city should refuse to receive them, they were to 
shake off the dust of their feet as a testimony against such city. 
Great then must be the crime of the Samaritan village which 
closed its doors against their divine Master. 

But John and James judged somewhat rashly. Such 
advice had been given to the Apostles; but there was a difference 
between shaking off the dust of one’s feet against a city, and 
calling down fire to destroy it. The former treatment was a 
symbolic action, which showed what a great crime it was to 
refise to accept the New ‘Testament. It still left time for 
repentance. It showed a man what a crime he was comunitting, 
and, at the same time, gave him time to profit by the teaching of 
the symbolic act. God delights not in the death of the wicked, 
but that the wicked turn from his wicked way and live. The 
Samaritans had grown up in their prejudices, and race-hatred 
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was a factor in this present event. 


All these things must be 


taken into account in judging a man’s deed, and therefore only 
God, who knows the secrets of hearts, can judge a man. 
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1.) And there came a 
scribe, and said unto him: 
Master, I will follow thee 
whithersoever thou goest. 
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57. And as they went in 
the way, a certain man said 
unto him: I will follow thee 
whithersoever thou goest. 
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zo. And Jesus saith unto 
him: ‘The foxes have holes, 
and the birds of the Heaven 
have nests; but the Son of 
man hath not where to lay his 
head. 

21. And another of the 
disciples said unto him: Lord, 
suffer me first to go and bury 
my father. 

22. But Jesus saith unto 
him: Follow me; and leave 
the dead to bury their own 


58. And Jesus said unto 
him: ‘The foxes have holes, 
and the birds of the Heaven 
have nests; but the Son of man 
hath not where to lay his 
head. 


59. And he said unto 
another: Followme. But he 
said: Lord, suffer me first to 


go and bury my father. 

60. But he said unto him: 
Leave the dead to bury their 
own dead; but go thou and 


dead. publish abroad the kingdom 


of God. 

61. And another also said: 
I will follow thee, Lord; but 
first suffer me to bid farewell 
to them that are at my house. 


62. But Jesus said unto 
him: No man, having put 
his hand to the plough, and 
looking back, is fit for the 
kingdom of God. 


We are persuaded that the same events are here described 
by Matthew and by Luke, but there is great difficulty in 
fixing their exact place in the life of Christ. Matthew seems 
to join the passage closely to the events narrated in his eighth 
chapter ; and Luke in no less positive way makes it an episode 
of the journey to the feast of Tabernacles in Jerusalem. 

Luke is the only one who essays to preserve a historical 
order in the events of Christ’s life. But it may have been that 
in certain cases he was unable to find the right order of events, 
and that he inserted certain events in convenient places, having 
failed to fix their place in the series. We are therefore at a loss to 
say when the events here recorded occurred, but we have chosen 
the order of Luke, since he is more faithful to chronological 
sequences than the other Synoptists. 
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This portion of the Gospels clearly illustrates the true and 
the false following of Jesus. The true followers of Jesus 
renounces all things and follows in the way of the cross; the 
mere nominal disciples follow in the hope of emolument and 
honor. 

The offer of the first man here spoken of seems generous. 
He would follow the Lord whithersoever he should go. 

Many writers accuse this man of avarice, that he made 
this offer in the hope of the temporal advantages that should 
accrue from being associated with such a great leader. This 
seems to us a little too rigorous judgment. We content 
ourselves with saying that he had not considered what it really 
was to become a disciple of Jesus Christ. He was not prepared 
for the renunciation of everything to be like the Messiah. He 
was a fepresentative of a numerous class of men who feel 
moved to aspire after good, but who are deterred from pursuing 
after it by the arduousness of the achievement. They would 
like to make the most of this world and of the next, whereas 
Jesus calls to sacrifice this world for the next. Jesus saw the 
state of this man’s soul, that it was not prepared to give up 
everything for his service, and in pathetic earnestness he portrays 
the poverty of his life. To overcome the world’s difficulty in 
believing that the Word was made flesh, Jesus calls himself 
the Son of Man. ‘That God should appear in the semblance of 
a man was not so hard to believe; but that God should be born 
of a woman, this ‘teased men out of thought.” Hence, Christ 
repeatedly asserts the reality of his Incarnation. It has been 
computed by Keil that in the Gospels Christ calls himself the 
Son of Man seventy-eight times. As some of these passages 
are parallel, the number might perhaps be reduced to fifty. 
This is a proof that Christ wished to put this truth forever 
beyond the reach of doubt. 

The words of Jesus here are too clear and beautiful to be 
commented upon. ‘They steal into the heart of man like a 
mother's cry to a wayward son. They startle us who profess 
discipleship, and who yet have money, and who aim at posts 
mainly for the emolument they afford. How terrible is this 
message to the priest who has converted all the high functions 
of his office into a mechanical way of getting money? who 
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prays from the lips out; who says his paid masses as one would 
turn a prayer-wheel ; and who drives the poor out of the Church 
through the lust of gold? 

Jesus turns to another man and invites the man to follow 
him. Here again we see the power of the xapdvoyvworns. Jesus 
read the heart of this man, and saw his fitness for discipleship. 
The man asks only to perform one of the most sacred offices of 
filial piety, to bury his father. Jesus grants not the man’s 
request. He plays on the word “dead.” ‘The man’s father had 
died the physical death of the body, but the whole world was 
dead in sin. Christ came to give life to that dead world. The 
man’s kinsfolk belonged to that dead world. These kinsfolk 
could attend to the burial of the man’s father; the dead world 
had a greater need that men should equip themselves to impart 
to the world the life that comes through believing in Jesus 
Christ. 

This event is not intended to teach that the following of 
Christ always demands that a man shall leave to others such 
offices of duty to a parent; simply an extreme case is taken to 
show us that, whenever any human interest conflicts with the 
Master’s work, we are to leave all for Jesus and his cause. 
There is no bound, no limitation. The burial of a father was 
considered by the men of that day as one of the most sacred 
obligations of human life. And Jesus makes of the event a 
precedent to teach the world that the work of God holds 
absolutely the first place in human life, and yields to nothing. 
In the ordinary service of Jesus, such offices as here specified 
are fully compatible with perfect service; but yet the 
disposition of mind should be always there, if the heroic 
sacrifice were demanded, to leave everything for the following 
of Jesus. 

The third candidate for discipleship is only mentioned by 
St. Luke. In offering himself to Jesus he only asks to be 
allowed to take leave of those of his home. The request seems 
very teasonable. When Elisha was called by Eliah to be his 
disciple and successor, Elisha asked and obtained of Eliah leave 
to kiss his father and mother before devoting his life to the 
prophetic career. And yet the Lord refused this seemingly 
reasonable request. In denying the man’s petition the Lord 
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employs a simile from the occupation of the ploughman. If 
the ploughman keeps not his eyes in the direction whither his 
furrow extends, his furrow is very liable to become crooked. 
The ploughman who turns often to gaze behind him, and 
whose attention is on the things behind him, will execute a 
very unsightly furrow. 

Here again Christ takes an extreme case as a precedent. 
A man who turns his attention to home ties or family interests, 
when the cause of Christ urges to act on, is unfit for the eternal 
priesthood of Christ. In the present case, the cause of Christ 
was urgent, because Christ called then and there to immediate 
discipleship, and Christ wished the man to make the sacrifice of 
home and friends for the sake of the kingdom of Heaven. 

The example is an extreme case, because it is intended to 
illustrate one of the great requisites of those who enter the new 
priesthood. Christ wishes no half-hearted service. Christ 
must be first in everything. The man who looks back 
regretfully upon the world, which he has left, and who sighs 
for its pleasures, may wear the livery of the disciples of the 
Lord, but he is not a disciple. A man may elude the vigilance 
of bishops and superiors, and may receive the power of orders 
and of jurisdiction, but he cannot deceive God. His life must 
square with the principles illustrated by these three examples 
before Christ will acknowledge him as worthy of his calling. 
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1. Now after these things :f 
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the Lord appointed seventy 
others, and sent them two and 
two before his face into every 
city and place, whither he him- 
self was about to come. 


2. And he said unto them: 
The harvest is plenteous, but 
the laborers are few: pray ye 
therefore the Lord of the har- 
vest, that he send forth laborers 
into his harvest. 
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3. Go your ways: behold, 
Isend you forth as lambs in 
the midst of wolves. 


4. Carry no purse, no wal- 
let, no shoes: and salute no 
man on the way. 


5. And into whatsoever 
house ye shall enter, first say: 
Peace be to this house. 


6. And if a son of peace be 
there, your peace shall rest 
upon him: but if not, it shall 
turn to you again. 


7. And in that same house 
remain, eating and drinking 
such things as they give: for 
the laborer is worthy of his 
hire. Go not from house to 
house. 


8. And into whatsoever city 
ye enter, and they receive you, 
eat such things as are set be- 
fore you: 


g. And heal the sick that 
are therein, and say unto them: 
The kingdom of God is come 
nigh unto you. 


Io. But into whatsoever 
city ye shall enter, and they 
receive you not, go out into 
the streets thereof and say: 


11. Even the dust from 
your city, that cleaveth to our 
feet, we do wipe off against 
you: howbeit know this, that 
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the kingdom of God is come «ere, dru Hyyucev  Bactrela Tod 
nigh. @ecod. 


12. Isay unto you: It shall 12. Aéyo tpuiv: “Or Lodduoss 
be more tolerable in that day é» 7m tudpa éxelvy avextdtepov 
for Sodom, than for that city. éoras, 7) méde exeivy. 


In the first verse é8S3ou7yxovra is found in &, A, C, L, X, TP, 
A, A, Z, ll, etal. This reading is followed by the Gothic, 
Peshito and Ethiopian versions. It is endorsed by Tatian’s 
Diatessaron, and by Irenzeus, Tertullian, Eusebius, Cyril, Basil 
and Ambrose. B, D, M, and R add $évo, and this reading has 
the sanction of the Vulgate, Armenian, Palimpsest Sinaitic 
Syriac, and Curetonian Syriac versions. 

In the 3rd verse éy® is omitted after ‘do by &, A, and B; 
and by Tischendorf, Westcott and Hort. 

In the eleventh verse e/s tods wédas is the reading of &, B, 
D, and R, but the other authorities rightly add 7uav. 

There is.evidence of order and organization in all Christ’s 
works. He appointed twelve Apostles to promulgate the New 
Law, and of these he made one the supreme head. He now 
appoints a larger number of secondary preachers to go before 
him to prepare the people for his coming. ‘The sending of 
these seventy or seventy-two was a mere preparatory measure; 
the great commission to teach the whole world was committed 
to the Apostles. The mission of these disciples was of far less 
importance than the foundation of the apostolate, hence only 
Luke mentions the event. It is impossible to determine 
whether they were seventy or seventy-two, but it seems to us 
that more authority favors seventy. 

They were sent two and two, that they might aid and 
encourage each other. The effectiveness of a man is greatly 
increased by the association of another man in whom he can 
confide. Two men properly united will grapple successfully 
with difficult undertakings where a man left alone would lose 
courage and fail. ‘The fellowship of each man increases the 
other’s courage and energy, and thus there are combined two 
increased powers. And _ besides, the companionship is 
comforting, and precludes that lonely feeling, which is liable to 
come upon a man who engages in a new enterprise. 


\ 


These disciples were only sent to the cities and villages of 
Israel whither Jesus was to come. They had nothing to do 
with the world-mission of the Apostles. The mission of the 
disciples was a local provisional measure, having for its object 
the evangelization of the Jews. It shows how much was done 
to bring Israel to a knowledge of her Redeemer. 

The advice given to these disciples in this event is 
recorded in Matthew, X. 5—42. Hence the explanation of this 
teaching may be sought in our Commentary ou the aforesaid 
text of Matthew. We need, therefore, only give here a word of 
explanation of some features peculiar to the text of Luke. 
When, in the fourth verse, Jesus says: ‘Salute no man on the 
way”, the meaning must be sought in the spirit, and not in the 
letter. In II. Kings, IV. 29, we read that when Elisha sent his 
servant Gehazi on an urgent message to a Shunammite he bade 
bade him: ‘“Gird up thy loins, and take my staff in thy 
hand, and go thy way: if thou meet any man, salute him not; 
and if any salute thee, answer him not again.” The intention 
of these advices was to command haste. Men receiving such 
commands realized the importance of the commission entrusted 
to them. It was a custom in Oriental life that travelers 
meeting would stop and converse some time. When a man 
forebore to act thus, it was evidence that his business was 
urgent. Christ wished his disciples to realize the importance 
of their work. 

The ages that have elapsed and the changes that have 
come upon the world do not change the spirit of these words. 
Christ’s work is to be done to-day; and it is be done by 
commissioned men; and they are bidden not to loiter in the way. 

In the seventh verse Christ declares that the laborer is 
worthy of his hire.’ Paul had these words in mind when he 
wrote: ‘Even so did the Lord ordain that they who proclaim 
the Gospel should live of the Gospel”—I. Cor. IX. 14. The 
people who receive from preachers the Gospel of Christ are 
bound in commutative justice to maintain those who preach 
the Gospel to them. 

It was an exchange of things profitable for things profitable. 
Not in the sense that the maintenance of the preacher could be 
compared in value to the intrinsic worth of the Gospel; but 
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that Christ willed that his messengers should have a right to 
maintenance. ‘The value of the Gospel is infinite, and it is 
given gratis to men. The full reward of the preachers of the 
Gospel is given in Heaven; but to provide the necessaries of 
life for his preachers, Christ has placed on the faithful the 
obligation to maintain them. This basic right has been reduced 
to certain fixed laws by the canon law of the Church. These 
laws are the human interpretation of the principle laid down by 
Christ. No law of strict justice is contravened by these canons 
but, yet within their limits, aman may serve Mammon, The 
spirit of Christ’s words is a fatherly provision for the needs of 
his ministers; he never intended that they should thereby 
enrich themselves. 
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20. Then began he to up- 
braid the cities wherein most 
of his mighty works were done, 
because they repented not. 


21. Woe unto thee, Cho- 
razin! woe unto thee, Beth- 
saida! for if the mighty works 
had been done in Tyre and 
Sidon which were done in you, 
they would have repented long 
ago in sackcloth and ashes. 


22. Howbeit I say unto 
you, it shall be more tolerable 
for Tyre and Sidon in the day 
of judgment, than for you. 


23. Andthou, Capharnaum, 
shalt thou be. exalted unto 
Heaven? thou shalt go down 
unto Hades: for if the mighty 
works had been done in Sodom 
which were done in thee, it 
would have remained until this 
day. 

24. HowbeitI say unto you, 
that it shall be more tolerable 
for the land of Sodom in the 
day of judgment, than for thee. 


13. Woe unto thee, Cho- 
razin! woe unto thee, Beth- 
saida! for if the mighty works 
had been done in Tyre and 
Sidon, which were done in 
you, they would have repented 
long ago, sitting in sackcloth 
and ashes. 


14. Howbeit it shall be 
more tolerable for Tyre and 
Sidon in the judgment, than 
for you. 


15. And thou, Capharnaum, 
shalt thou be exalted unto 
Heaven? thou shalt be brought 
down unto Hades. 

16, He that heareth -you 
heareth me; and he that rejec- 
teth you rejecteth me; and he 
that rejecteth me rejecteth him 
that sent me. 


In verse 20 of St. Matthew, C,K, L, and II insert o Incois, 
and such reading is followed by the Ethiopian and Syriac texts. 
In the 21st verse caOnpevos is inserted after o7r0d@ in &, C, 


Ui, .and 33. 


In verse 33 7 vpwGeioa is found in K, M, X, and A. In 
the same verse, B and D have the reading xataBjon, but the 
other uncial authorities have xata®iBacOjon, which is adopted 
by the Syriac, Coptic and Armenian versions. 

In verse 24 instead of col, we find duty in D and M. 
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In the 15th verse of Luke p) twOjon appears in &, B, D, 
L, and Z. Other authorities have 7 tyodeica. In the same 
verse B and D have cataByjon, while the other authorities have 
KkataBiBacOnon. 

These texts make known what a terrible thing it is to 
reject the Gospel of Christ. 

We have before given a description of Bethsaida and 
Capharnaum. ‘The only mention of Chorazin in the Scriptures 
of God is in these two parallel passages. ‘The character of its 
citizens evidently was similar to the character of the men of 
Bethsaida and Capharnaum, and it is associated with them in 
this terrible malediction of Christ. All three of these cities 
have disappeared from the face of the earth; and now much 
uncertainty hangs over their ancient sites. In the seventh 
century St. Willibald wrote of his visit to Chorazin, which he 
locates on the eastern side of the Lake of Tiberias, ‘‘where the 
Savior drove the demons into the herd of hogs.” Many of the 
pilgrims of the middle ages have favored this view. — 

However, we incline to the opinion that places the site of 
the ancient Chorazin on the western bank of the lake of 
Tiberias. The proofs of this are many. In the first place, 
the words of Christ seem to be directed to cities located 
near together in the same neighborhood, and which had 
received the benefits of his teaching and of his miracles. 
Now we know that Bethsaida and Capharnaum were close 
together. The Lord was much at Capharnaum; so much 
that it was called his city, and it seems very probable that, 
on account of its proximity, Chorazin saw much of the works 
of Christ. 

In the tract Menakhoth of the Babylonian Talmud we 
read: “If Korazim and Kefar-Ahim were nearer to Jerusalem, 
their corn would have been taken for the use of the Temple.” 
Korazim is evidently Chorazin; and it seems very probable that 
Kefar-Ahim is Capharnaum. If this conjecture be true, the 
cities must have been in the same tract of land. ' 

St. Jerome declares that Capharnaum, Tiberias, Bethsaida 
and Chorazin are on the same bank as the lake of Gennesaret, 
and that Chorazin was two miles from Capharnaum. 
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There exist on the western bank of the lake, about two 
miles north of Tell-Hum, the most probable site of the ancient 
Capharnaum, very considerable ruins called in Arabic Khirbet 
Kerazeh. The best modern Palestinographers identify these 
ruins with the ancient Chorazin. The ruins are deserted, and 
only the Bedouins pitch their tents here during the seed-time 
and the harvest. Among the chaos of ruins that strews the 
plain there are some very large basalt blocks which are thought 
to have belonged to a fortress. Archzeologists also detect on 
the site the ruins of an ancient synagogue. 

Tyre and Sidon were the two famous Phcenician cities on 
the Mediterranean coast. They were very opulent, and the 
dissoluteness of their manners was proverbial. It was therefore 
a terrible arraignment for the Lord to declare that these two 
cities would have long ago done penance in sackcloth and 
ashes, if they had been favored with the miracles that had been 
done in Chorazin and Bethsaida. 

The contrast is heightened by the insertion of the adverbs 
“long ago.’ It would have been a condemnation of the Jewish 
cities if the Lord had said: “Tyre and Sidon would xow at 
length do penance”; but the condemnation is aggravated, in 
saying that their conversion would have happened long ago. 
Penance in sackcloth and ashes was the most rigorous kind of 
penance. Such penitents arrayed themselves in a vesture of 
coarse black cloth made from the coarse hair of beasts. They 
sat on the ground, and strewed ashes on their heads, and with 
ashes smeared their faces. Here again the contrast is painful. 
Not only was there no such thorough conversion and penance 
in the Jewish cities, but not even the first movement towards 
conversion. 

The present teaching of Christ involves a phase of the 
great question of predestination and grace. The Lord’s 
statement evidently proceeds from a certain knowledge of what 
would have happened had God acted in a certain way upon 
the ‘‘yrians and Sidonians. [he Lord’s words are no mere 
thetorical flourish to bring out in strong relief the obstinate 
malice of the Jewish cities. Neither are they a mere conjecture 
of what might happen in a certain hypothesis. The character 
of Jesus Christ stands pledged that he spoke the truth. His 
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terrible denunciation would lose its point, unless it was based 
on a certain foreseen knowledge. Moreover, Christ is equal to 
his Father, and by virtue of that equality he knows all things. 
Therefore he knows what a free agent will do in all possible 
hypotheses. Christ’s foreknowledge is in nothing inferior to 
the foreknowledge of God the Father. Now it is certain that 
God foresees all the possible acts of free agents. Such 
knowledge is the basis of God’s predestinating decree: ‘For 
whom he knew he also foreordained to be conformed to the 
image of his Son.” 

The knowledge by which God knows what a free agent 
will do in any given hypothesis has by many been called 
scientia media. Of course, it is a mystery how such knowledge 
is compatible with free will. One school of theologians 
endeavor to explain the power of God to know the pure free 
acts of agents by saying that the impelling, determining factor 
in the free agent’s act comes from God. ‘This doctrine leaves 
too little to free will; it almost eliminates man’s own part in 
merit; it assigns no knowable reason for God’s election of one 
instead of another; and it fills man with despair lest perhaps, 
strive as he may, he should not be among the predestinated. 

On the other hand, there is the more merciful theory 
which proceeds on the basis that God foresees man’s 
co-operation with grace; God also foresees what grace he will 
will give man; and thus on this foreknowledge he foreordains 
the elect. Of course, there are mysteries in this system, but 
they are not so cold and harsh as those of the former system. 
It is a mystery how God’s foreknowledge of acts leaves them 
essentially free. There is no more use in trying to explain 
this mystery than there would be in trying to climb up to 
Heaven, and to gaze on the face of God. Molina invented his 
famous theory of medza scientia not to explain the mystery, 
but to approach it as far as possible. It is the most subtle 
theory ever proposed by any theologian. Many subsequent 
writers have improved the theory of Molina; but yet the 
acceptance of the theory that makes the decree of predestination 
dependent on God’s foreknowledge of our co-operation with 
grace is independent of the theory of sczentia media. God's 
foreknowledge, as the cause of predestination, stands as the 
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eternal truth. How God knows these acts that are essentially 
free is an inscrutable mystery. Molina endeavored to approach, 
and view this mystery at closer range. He may have 
succeeded, or he may have failed; the great truth remains 
unshaken. | 

A consequence of the theory that we endorse is that to 
every man there comes, in virtue of the Redeemer’s merits, 
grace sufficient unto salvation. ‘This sufficient grace becomes 
efficacious, and actually saves a man, if he co-operates therewith. 
The adherents of the other theory are forced to hold that 
sufficient grace becomes efficacious not by the co-operation of 
men, but by a special influxus of God. Why this greater help 
is given to some, and denied to others they leave in mystery. 
Thus they make of sufficient grace a sort of cup of Tantalus. 
They admit that sufficient grace never saves a man, without 
the special influxus from God; but they content themselves 
with saying that the defect is not in sufficient grace, but in the 
reprobate mass of human nature. They declare that the giving 
of sufficient grace justifies God; and that God is free to take 
some out of the reprobate mass, and leave others therein. 

We shrink from this cold hard theory as being opposed to 
God’s mercy and love. We believe that the theory which we 
have adopted is more conformable to the attributes of God, to 
the truths of Holy Scripture, and to reason. 

Applying our theory to the case of the Tyrians and 
Sidonians, we ask: ‘Why did God withhold the extraordinary 
grace of Christ’s teaching and miracles from a people who 
would have been converted thereby, and give them to a people 
who rejected them? ‘To answer this question, we must, in the 
first place, declare that in all theories God is free in the 
distribution of his graces. No man can say how much is given 
to every different one, and no man can declare the causes 
regulating the giving of grace. The two essential points of 
our system are first, that God foreordains a man unto salvation 
in virtue of the man’s foreseen co-operation with God’s grace; 
and secondly, that a man can by co-operating therewith make 
sufficient grace efficacious. These propositions do not essay 
to explain what rules God’s distribution of graces. Through 
mysterious causes, of which we know nothing, God may give 
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to one an extraordinary grace, and deny it to another. Man’s 
eye should not be evil, because God is good. God has not 
bound himself to give this extraordinary grace to man, and 
ordinarily he does not give it. 

Now such is the case in question. ‘The personal teaching 
and miracles of Jesus in Israel was an extraordinary grace. 
God’s plan of salvation does not contemplate that such 
extraordinary grace should be vouchsafed to the men of all 
nations. God’s ordinary economy is sufficient to save the 
world. In that ordinary economy, Tyre and Sidon and all the 
world received the benefits of Christ’s Redemption. Divinely 
commissioned men presented the message of salvation to Tyre 
and Sidon a few years after these words of Christ were spoken. 
The men of Tyre and Sidon who died before the message was 
preached in these cities are in the same condition as the men of 
the ages that elapsed before Immanuel came. How they shall 
be judged, and what is their destiny, God alone knows. Ours 
is only a partial revelation, “‘we know in part.” Israel received 
an extraordinary grace that was not to be extended to the whole 
world. Christ came of the seed of Abraham according to the 
flesh, to confirm the promises made of old to the patriarchs. 
Christ’s treatment of Israel shows how faithfully God fulfills 
his promises. Certainly Israel can not complain of God. But 
the world cannot complain that God does less for the other 
nations than he did for Israel. It would be preposterous to 
expect that the extraordinary phase of God’s dealings with the 
world that was manifested in Israel should be continued to the 
world. 

By sending authentic teachers to teach all nations, Christ 
has given to the whole world the substance of what Israel 
received. The message loses none of its power by age or by its 
transmission through its divinely appointed channels. That 
which was said by illustration of Tyre and Sidon has been 
verified of the whole world. The same divine voice that spoke 
in Judea reverberates through the Gospels; the same miracles 
that the men of Chorazin and Bethsaida saw are by the Gospels 
exhibited to men. Thus the mighty works which were done 
in these Jewish cities have by the Gospel been done not only 
in Tyre and Sidon, but in Greece and Rome, yea in the whole 
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world, and Christ’s prediction has been fulfilled: the Gentiles 
have done penance in sackcloth and ashes, while the veil is 
still on Israel’s heart. 

By the eternally fixed law of God judgment follows sin. 
As the malice and obstinacy of the Jewish cities were greater 
than the malice and obstinacy of Tyre and Sidon, their 
judgment must be more severe. 

The case of Capharnaum seems to be still worse. In the 
days of Christ Capharnaum was an opulent city, and its 
dwellers were proud of their city. The men of Capharnaum 
were proud and boastful, and unbelieving. And Christ tells 
them that their proud and wicked dreams of worldly greatness 
shall fail; for while they dream ambitious dreams of the 
highest worldly greatness, their city shall go down to Hades. 
The prediction of Jesus has been fulfilled. God has dealt with 
the men of Capharnaum, and the city itself has disappeared 
from the earth. It lies a desolate accursed ruin in a land of 
tuins. Not even a lonely Bedouin’s hut stands where stood 
palaces of marble. A mournful silence hangs over it, and 
even nature itself seems smitten with God’s curse. 

The crimes of Sodom were most foul. We know from the 
sacred Scriptures that, even on the night of its destruction, the 
whole city assembled before the house of Lot; and they were 
determined to commit upon the two angels who came to Lot in 
the form of men, the crime which derives its name from that 
city—sodomy. And yet the sin of Sodom was not so great as 
the sin of Judah. Ezekiel arraigns Judah in these words: 
“And thy eldest sister is Samaria, that dwelleth at thy left 
hand, she and her daughters; and thy younger sister that 
dwelleth at thy right hand, is Sodom and her daughters. Yet 
hast thou not walked in their ways, nor done after their 
abominations; but as if that were a very little thing, thou 
wast more corrupt than they in all thy ways. As I live, saith 
the Lord God, Sodom thy sister, hath not done, she nor her 
daughters as thou hast done, thou and thy daughters”—XVI. 
46—48. ‘For the iniquity of the daughter of my people is 
greater than the sin of Sodom, that was overthrown in a 
moment, and no hands were laid upon her.”—lLamentations, 
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The men of Capharnaum seem to have been among the 
most obstinate of all Judah; hence they forced from the Lord 
this terrible judgment. 

The punishment of Sodom is one of the most terrible 
events of the history of man, and yet the judgment of 
Capharnaum will be more severe. The licentiousness of Sodom 
may have been greater, but it did not equal Capharnaum in 
that fearful sin against the Holy Ghost, the sin against the 
light, the sin against the known truth. Sodom did not throw 
back God’s gift in his face, as did the men of Capharnaum, and 
therefore in the great judgment the Sodomites will receive a 
lighter sentence than the men of Capharnaum. 

We need not ask why God, foreseeing that, if he did for 
Sodom what was done for Capharnaum, it would be converted, 
yet withheld such action. It is explained by the case of Tyre 
and Sidon. God vouchsafed to give to Israel an extraordinary 
grace, which is not given to the rest of the world. It is no 
real credit to Sodom that it would have yielded to an 
extraordinary action of God. ‘The world has no right to such 
action, and in general does not receive it. But the surpassing 
malice of Judah is revealed, when even the extraordinary 
economy that would have saved even Sodom, did not convert 
her to the Lord. 

A pertinent moral reflection can be made upon this 
teaching of Jesus, that it is a terrible thing to reject the 
light and truth of the Gospel of Jesus Christ. The men of 
Capharnaum have many imitators in the world to-day; men 
to whom the message comes in manifold ways. And in the 
judgment all the wasted opportunities, all the despised graces 
will be reckoned against the man who sins against the light. 

The roth verse of Luke’s text has already been explained, 
Matt. X. 4o. 
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18. And hesaid unto them: 
I beheld Satan fallen as light- 
ning from Heaven. 
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19. Behold, I have given 
you authority to tread upon 
serpents and scorpions, and 
over all the power of the 
enemy: and nothing shall in 
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The same discrepancy that we have noted in the 1st verse 
exists in the 17th verse regarding the number of the disciples. 

It is not probable that all the disciples returned at the 
same time. It seems more reasonable to suppose that they 
came back at various intervals. ‘They all report the success of 
their mission. It is evident that they considered the expulsion 
of the demons a work of the greatest magnitude. We all 
remember how nine of the Apostles failed to cure the demonized 
boy at the foot of the Mount of the Transfiguration. Hence 
with great exultation the disciples declare: ‘Lord, even the 
devils are subject to us in thy name.” For this exultant 
statement some of the Fathers accused the disciples of pride, 
but we can not agree with them. ‘The disciples refer the glory 
to Jesus in saying that it was done in his name. We find in 
the statement of the disciples, faith and a right appreciation of 
Jesus’ gifts. They acted in Jesus’ name, and rejoiced that his 
power operated its mighty effects on men. 

There is much mystery in the Lord’s response: “TI beheld 
Satan fallen as lightning from Heaven.” Some refer Christ’s 
words to Satan’s fall from Heaven, after his rebellion against 
the Most High. A decisive argument against this acceptation 
of the words is, that thus they would have no bearing on the 
context. 
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Others hold that it is Christ’s meaning, that he was 
invisibly with the disciples during their journey, and that he 
saw Satan crushed and overthrown, as the lightning flashes 
from Heaven and is no more. Most of these refer the phrase, 
“from Heaven”, not to Satan, but to the lightning. 
Knabenbauer adopts this opinion, and cites for it Schegg, 
Bisping, Schanz, Fillion, Keil, Weiss and Farrar. 

Though this opinion is well endorsed, we can not accept 
it. It seems strained, and pointless. The Lord’s words always 
are full of meaning, and yet we can not see in this opinion any 
deep meaning in the Lord’s words. 

Hence we adopt the opinion of Cyril of Alexandria, Basil, 
Euthemius, Cajetan, Maldonatus, Lucas of Bruges, and Sylveira, 
that the fall here mentioned is the overthrow of Satan’s power 
by the Incarnation of the Son of God. 

It is not necessary here to make the heaven whence Christ 
saw Satan fall the upper strata of the atmosphere, which some 
of the older writers considered as the region of the demons. 
The expression of Christ is figurative. He does not mean that 
with his corporal eyes he saw the prince of hell falling from 
the sky as the lightning flashes from heaven to earth. The 
heaven whence Satan was seen to fall signifies that power 
which the demon had over the world before the vicarious 
atonement. In saying that he saw Satan fall from this seat of 
power Christ means that he has knowledge of the fact that 
Satan has been conquered. ‘The present sentence of Christ is 
in line with the passage in John XII. 31: ‘Now is made a 
judgment of this world; now shall the prince of this world be 
cast out.” And in another place, identifying the prince of this 
world with the world itself, Christ says: ‘“— but be ye of 
good cheer; I have overcome the world.’—John XVI. 33. 
Satan fell from Heaven by losing through the Incarnation his 
hold on humanity. Explained in this sense, the present 
sentence of Christ harmonizes well with the context. The 
disciples joyfully declare that demons are subject to them 
through the power of Christ; and the Lord Jesus answers in 
substance: ‘Verily demons are subject to you, and shall be 
subject to you; for Satan’s empire over man is at an end: I 
have overcome him.” 
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The complete sense of the roth verse is to be sought not 
in the letter but in the spirit. Personal danger of whatever 
kind is signified by the serpents and scorpions upon which the 
disciples were to tread without harm. By these words Jesus 
‘assures the disciples that he has thrown round them the 
absolute protection of his own power which has overcome the 
devil. Satan’s power absolutely cannot prevail against the 
power of Christ; and that power of Christ is here pledged to 
protect from all harm those whom Christ sends to preach in his 
name. 

In the 20th verse Christ perfects the joy of the disciples. 
In saying: “Rejoice not that the spirits are subject unto 
you,” Christ does not condemn their present rejoicing; but 
simply asserts that there is something higher yet. It is the 
language of Scripture to extol one thing above another. After 
the love of God, there is no thought equal to the hope of 
Heaven. In fact, the hope of Heaven mingles itself with the 
love of God, and both are in a sense one. We hope for 
Heaven, because God is there; Heaven is the fruition of the 
vision of God. This great thought is the light of the 
Christian’s life, the supreme motive of action. Everything else 
is intermediate and passing; this is supreme and eternal! This 
thought filling the mind ofthe dying Christian makes him 
long for the approach of death as the bride awaits the coming 
of the groom. When this thought is properly realized in 
human life, it makes a man live in the eternal world. There 
he counts his wealth; thither his eyes are bent; there he 
rejoices in the possession of an inheritance. All his thoughts, 
words, and deeds are judged in reference to their effect in that 
eternal world. Such man does not feel a chill creep over his 
heart at the thought of death, for there is no death in the world 
in which he really lives. His love is in Heaven, drawing him 
like the magnet draws iron unto itself. He is humble, not 
pusillanimous, for the consciousness of his exalted destiny 
imparts a certain noble bearing to his life. 

Christ does not here affirm the decree of predestination of 
the disciples. To say that one’s name is written in Heaven, is 
equivalent to saying that one has a just hope of Heaven. 
While man lives here on earth, that possession may be lost. 
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Christ simply says that the supreme motive of man’s life is the 
hope of Heaven. What profit would it have been to the 
disciples if, after they had driven out these demons, they should 
lose their own souls? As St. Paul says: ‘I bruise my body, 
and bring it into bondage: lest by any means, after that I have 
preached to others, I myself should be rejected.”—I. Cor. 
27 

There is a pointed lesson in Christ’s words for every priest. 
Some priests give the substance of their lives merely to the 
outward acts of their ministry. They have no interior life. 
They content themselves that the affairs of the parishes are in 
a prosperous way, that the annual report sent to the bishop is 
good, and there they stop. From long inattention to the 
interior life, their souls become dry and cold. They regard 
their priestly office as a business, in which they can advance 
themselves by mere outward activity. Their lives are correct 
and active. Churches are built by them: debts are paid; and 
improvements are made. All these things are good; but the 
evil is to settle down here, and to look no higher. A man thus 
acting loses that higher aim to which Christ here points. The 
highest power in man is love, and the supreme act of that 
power is love of God, and without that a man’s work is like the 
work of a machine. 
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25. At that season Jesus 
answered and said: I thank 
thee, O Father, Lord of Heaven 
and earth, that thou didst hide 
these things from the wise and 
understanding, and didst reveal 
them unto babes: 


26. Yea, Father, for so it 
was well-pleasing in thy sight. 


27. All things have been 
delivered unto me of my 
Father: and no one knoweth 
the Son, save the Father; 
neither doth any know the 
Father, save the Son, and he 
to whomsoever the Son willeth 
to reveal him. 

28. Come unto me, all ye 
that labor and are heavy laden, 
and I will give you rest. 


29. Take my yoke upon 
you, and learn of me; for I am 
meek and lowly in heart: and 
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21. In that same hour he 
rejoiced in the Holy Spirit, and 
said: I thank thee, O Father, 
Lord of Heaven and earth, that 
thou didst hide these things 
from the wise and understand- 
ing, and didst reveal them 
unto babes: yea, Father; for 
so it was well-pleasing in thy 
sight. 


22. All things have been 
delivered unto me of my 
Father: and no one knoweth 
who the Son is, save the Father; 
and who the Father is, save 
the Son, and he to whomsoever 
the Son willeth to reveal him. 


23. And ‘tirning. to the 
disciples, he said privately: 
Blessed are the eyes which see 
the things that ye see: 


24. For I say unto you, 
that many prophets and kings 
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ye shall find rest unto your desired to see the things which 
souls. ye see, and saw them not ; and 
to hear the things which ye 
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30. For my yoke is easy, hear, and heard them not. 


and my burden is light. 


In the 25th verse of Matthew’s text éxpuas is found in &, 
B and D, and is endorsed by Tischendorf, Westcott and Hort. 
The other authorities have amékpuvas. 

The 2and verse of Luke’s text opens with Kat otpadeis 
mpos Tors paOnras eirev in a large number of uncial authorities. 
It is adopted by Tatian, and by Tischendorf. Many codices 
also of the Vetus Itala follow this reading. The entire phrase 
is omitted in &, B, D, L, M, K, I, the Vulgate, Coptic, 
Curetonian Syriac, and Armenian versions. In the 23rd verse 
kat’ idiav is found in most of the uncial authorities. It is also 
accepted by the Gothic, Syriac and Ethiopian versions. It is 
omitted in D, and in the Vulgate, Coptic and Armenian 
versions. 

Matthew begins his account by the well-known Hebrew 
phrase: “Jesus answered and said.” The writer does not 
imply that he delivered these present utterances in response to 
any question. ‘This idiomatic phrase simply joins one part of 
Jesus’ teaching to the preceding. It is a sort of connecting 
phrase to continue a discourse that was uttered on various 
occasions. In many cases the phrase signifies that the speaker’s 
words are suggested by preceding events. ‘Thus, in the present 
instance, these words of Jesus were uttered when the disciples 
had returned, and had reported their successful ministry. 

St. Luke is more of a psychologist than is St. Matthew. 
St. Luke records that Jesus rejoiced in the Holy Ghost. 
Rejoicement is a human act, and must have a motive. When 
its motive is fixed in God, the act of rejoicing is one of the 
higher perfections of our being. It denotes a generous, 
appreciative, affectionate heart. Thus St. Paul bids us rejoice 
always in the Lord. Every perfection was in Jesus in the 
supreme degree, and therefore this rejoicing is one of the grand 
perfections of his being. It was in the Holy Ghost, because it 
had the success of God’s cause as its object. It was caused by 
that absolute harmony existing between the human will of 
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Christ and the will of God. Christ contemplated God’s will in 
its unfolding in the events now come to pass, and those to 
come, and by reason of the close union of his will with the will 
of God, a grand thrill of joy diffused itself through his being. 
Such joy was always his, but in the present instance we are 
given an outward evidence of the continual state of Jesus’ 
mind. 

Out of that joy, apparent in the outward gestures of Jesus, 
there arose from him a prayer of praise and thanksgiving to his 
Father. 

Jesus addresses his Father as the Lord of Heaven and 
earth. Heaven and earth here signify the great universe 
of God’s creatures. 

Christ’s declaration has a double import. It makes known 
to the world that God resists the proud and worldly-wise, and 
gives his graces to the humble; and secondly, it expresses 
rejoicement in this divine plan. 

Those here designated as babes are the same as those 
whom we have described in the eighteenth chapter of Matthew. 
They are the humble and God-fearing. The “yea, Father,” 
with that which follows is very emphatic. Many divergent 
opinions exist concerning the sense of this ‘yea, Father.” 
Judged in the light of the context we believe that it expresses 
Christ’s perfect accord with God’s action in the New 
Dispensation. The whole context thus is equivalent to the 
following paraphrase: ‘Thou, O Father of all, hast concealed 
the truths of the Gospel from the worldly-wise and 
understanding, and didst reveal them unto the humble and 
docile. Be it so, O Father, for so it was well-pleasing in thy 
sight.” The “yea” thus considered gives expression to the 
joy of Christ’s soul that the will of the Father may be done. 

The wise and prudent here mentioned are those who are 
filled with “‘the wisdom of this world, which is foolishness with 
God”—II. Cor. III. 19. They are those of whom Isaiah says: 
iH and the wisdom of their wise men shall perish, and the 
understanding of their prudent men shall be hid’— Isaiah 
X XIX. 14. The wisdom of which Christ here speaks is that 
of which St. Paul says: ‘(For the wisdom of this world is 
foolishness with God.” 
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Christ’s declaration of the attitude of God toward the world 
is the great motive of St. Paul’s teaching: “Where is the 
wise? Where is the scribe? Where is the disputer of this 
world? Hath not God made foolish the wisdom of this world? 
For seeing that in the wisdom of God the world through its 
wisdom knew not God, it was God’s good pleasure through the 
foolishness of preaching to save them that believe”—I. Cor. 
I, 10—2I. 

God does not positively withhold his light and truth from 
the worldly-wise, but their intellectual pride stands as a barrier; 
and consequently they prevent God’s action, which is necessary 
for salvation. On the contrary, the humble admit God’s 
action, and this action enriches these humble ones with the 
gift of faith and that spiritual intuition which comes from the 
immanence of the Holy Ghost. In the full effect, therefore, 
God does more for the ‘little ones,” but the antecedent cause 
why the same in general is not done for the other class is the 
obstruction which pride puts in the way. 

The mighty spirit that dominates business and social life 
is this same worldly-wisdom which receives here such terrible 
sentence from Jesus Christ. The spirit of the age is unbelief, 
born of pride. Sin and unbelief find a secure intrenchment 
behind the wisdom of this world. Men filled with this spirit 
have no taste for the supernatural world. Religion is the 
acceptance of a message full of mysteries on the authority of 
God; but the worldly-wise man will not accept this message. 
Religion consists in acknowledging one’s essential dependence 
on God; but the worldly-wise man relys on his own light and 
his own reason, and thus he rejects the essential requisite for 
salvation. 

Christ next proceeds to declare the absolute dependence 
of the world on himself as the Mediator between God and man. 
Christ as the Incarnate Word, as the Redeemer, is absolute 
king of the universe. The eyes of all men must turn to him 
as to the sole hope of life. There is no other way for men 
to come unto God, except through Christ. The Church 
understands this well, and therefore addresses all her petitions 
to the Father, through Christ the Son. This assertion by 
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Christ of his absolute dominion is a fit preface to the touching 
invitation that in the present text of Matthew Christ extends 
to the afflicted. 

Christ here touches upon one of the mysteries of the 
Trinity of God, the infinite act of the divine intelligence by 
which the Son comprehends the Father, and the Father 
comprehends the Son. No mention is made there of the Holy 
Spirit, because Christ is here establishing his own relations to 
the Godhead. This equality in the intellectual act which Christ 
asserts to exist between himself and the Father is another factor 
in the cumulus of proofs that Christ was equal to the Father. 
As a perfect Mediator between God and the world this act of 
intellectual comprehension was necessary. Christ could speak 
infallibly of God, because he knew all things that were in the 
infinite mind of God. He knew God’s ways, God’s counsels, and 
God’s willinall things. Such ateacher merited the absolute faith 
of men, and we must bear in mind that Christ is not merely 
asserting unproven claims. He has corroborated his claims by 
the working of such miracles as plainly prove that God endorsed 
his every claim. 

It is evident that no created being can exercise that 
infinite act by which the Father and the Son know each other. 

There is a close logical nexus in the entire passage. 
Christ begins by saying in substance that the world is 
absolutely dependent on God for the revelation of the saving 
truths. This revelation is made in accordance with the good 
pleasure of God. It must come through Christ, because all 
things are given unto him. Christ is able to give it, and has 
given it, for he knows all the mind of God. 

God teaches the world through Christ. Before the 
Incarnation, God taught the world through the Word; after 
the Incarnation God teaches the world through the Incarnate 
Word. Hence Christ says that no one can know the Father, 
save he to whom the Son willeth to reveal the Father. 

Of course, the knowledge that the Son gives by revelation 
is not equal to the infinite knowledge of the Son; for the 
creature can only exercise a finite act. 

After the sublime exposition of his relation to the Father, 
Christ issues his merciful invitation: ‘Come unto me all ye 
that labor and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” 
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The invitation is extended to all men, for who is there 
that does not labor, and is not heavily laden? ‘The true 
description of man’s life is given by Job: “Man that is born of 
woman is of few days, and full of trouble.”—Job XIV. II. 
Hence the Savior’s words are a message of comfort and peace to 
a suffering world. It says to every man that in the darkest 
sorrow, in the most hopeless grief there is a certain source of 
rest and happiness in Jesus Christ. 

Some distinguish in the words of Christ two states of 
human suffering, the active and the passive. ‘hey say that 
the “labor” indicates the active hardship of toil, while the 
being “heavily laden” means the passive suffering of disease 
and pain. But we are persuaded that this construction is vain. 
We believe that the two terms mutually strengthen each other, 
and comprehend all human suffering. 

Now these words are as absolutely true as that God exists. 
This promise can not fail. And yet men suffer, and they cry 
out to God, and full oft no visible help comes. Men through 
long waiting grow sick and despair, yea, and kill themselves in 
a wild attempt to escape misery. And where is the promise of 
Christ? To answer this question we must first declare that 
Christ has not promised to give us rest in our foolish way, but 
in his own infinitely wise way. Christ looks upon man’s 
two existences in a different light than that in which we 
contemplate. We make much of the resent, and think that 
we have received nothing unless we receive it here. The life 
beyond is a great way beyond, almost deyond the reach of our 
thoughts and interests. Christ reverses the order. He knows 
the respective value of time and eternity, and in infinite 
wisdom he chooses for us not always what we ask for, but what 
is best for us. It is characteristic of selfish, vulgar minds to 
always long for worldly happiness. 

Now Christ fulfills his promise always, and with bountiful 
measure; but in the higher order. That higher order to him 
was more real than the present order is to us. Hence we repeat 
that the present promise primarily regards the soul’s life and 
eternity. It does not thereby follow that the rest promised by 
Christ comes not in this life. It is a present effect, but consists 
in such an action of Christ on the soul of the believer that 
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temporal suffering is transformed into joy, and crosses become 
light by Christ’s presence and his love. ‘This is the never-failing 
restand comfort that is given to every believer who comes to Christ. 

Of course, the perfect rest is only given in Heaven; but a 
certain participation of rest and happiness is given here. This 
participation consists in the anticipation of Heaven, the joy in 
believing, the firm hope of the Beatific Vision, the love that 
makes Christ near to the soul, and the divine sunlight of God’s 
grace. But these gifts can not be received save by the 
believing soul. Faith is the connecting medium between God 
and man. Faith is the divine electric wire connecting earth 
with Heaven. Over this wire come messages of peace and 
comfort. If this circuit is defective the messages are faint and 
difficult to understand. If the circuit is broken, we are cut off 
from all hope, we are aliens in an accursed land. 

A man of intense faith cannot be unhappy. He may have 
all the ills that flesh is heir to, and he may have nothing of this 
world’s goods; but he has Heaven. In spirit he is with the 
Master looking through the dim mist that overhangs the 
horizon into the worlds of pure light beyond. Such a man 
understands Christ’s words, and they fill him with a peace 
which this world can not give. Faith is the basis of love, and 
love is happiness. No man can love intensely, and possess the 
object of his love, and yet be unhappy. ‘This is the way that 
Christ gives rest to all who come to him. 

Christ next invites men to take his yoke upon them, and to 
learn of him; and he promises as a result that they shall find 
rest unto their souls. ‘This sentence outlines the manner in 
which men shall come to Christ in order to find the peace that 
he has promised. They shall come to Christ by taking upon 
themselves Christ’s yoke, and by thus becoming his followers. 
It is evident that Jesus means by this yoke the law of his 
Gospel. No man can find rest for his soul except through 
Jesus Christ, and this rest comes through Jesus Christ by the 
acceptance of his Gospel, and the faithful observance thereof : 
“Tf ye love me, keep my commandments.” 

A great divergency of opinions exists regarding the sense 
of the clause: ‘— learn of me, for Iam meek and humble of 
heart.” ‘The older writers quite generally held the sense to be 
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that we should learn of Jesus, by his words and his example, 
the two virtues of meekness and humility. St. Augustine 
entnciates this view forcibly as follows: ‘Learn of me not to 
make the world, not to create all things visible and invisible, 
not to work miracles in the world, and to raise the dead; but 
learn that Iam meek and humble of heart.”—Serm. 69, No. 2. 

Great use has been made of this passage from Augustine 
by preachers, and yet we firmly believe that it is not the sense 
of the Lord’s words. As Maldonatus says, the sentence of 
Augustine is true, but it is not the proper interpretation of the 
Lord’s words. Everything persuades that the Lord does not in 
this clause introduce a new theme into his discourse. The 
virtues of meekness and of humility are included in the yoke 
that men are invited to take on them. It would weaken the 
Lord’s discourse to restrict now the object that men should learn 
to these two virtues. Wherefore we believe that the phrase, 
“learn of me,” explains the proposition: ‘Take my yoke 
upon you.” The implied object of “learn of me” is not the 
clause, ‘‘for I am meek and humble of heart”, but the whole 
system of Christ’s teaching. It is equivalent to saying: ‘Take 
my yoke upon you by coming to me, and learning my law of 
me.” ‘Thus one phrase is the complement of the other. The 
clause, “for Jam meek and humble of heart,” is added simply 
as an inducement to move men to come and learn of Jesus. 
The phrase declares that Jesus is not a severe, hard Master, that 
he is not haughty and difficult to approach; but that he is 
mild, and kind, and sympathetic. Thus explained, the clause 
does not introduce a new theme into the discourse of Christ, 
but corroborates the preceding doctrine. Men are invited to 
come to Christ first, on account of the object: they will find rest 
for their souls; secondly, on account of the character of the 
Teacher: he is tender, compassionate, merciful. 

Christ concluded his present discourse by declaring that 
‘his yoke is easy and his burden light.” As in nature the 
yoke is the instrument by which beasts of burden move 
burdens, so here the yoke signifies the Gospel, and the burden 
signifies the obligations resulting from the acceptance of the 
Gospel. By adopting a proper adjective to each of the two 
figurative terms the expression is strengthened. The plain 
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sense is that the following of Christ is not hard. This same 
thought is repeated by St. John: “For this is the law of God 
that we keep his commandments, and his commandments are 
not grievous.” —I. John V. 3. 

Some explain the present words in the comparison of the 
New Law with the Old. It is an easy task to prove that the 
New Law is milder than the Old. The Old Law was the law 
of servitude and fear. ‘Though its nucleus was the everlasting 
decalogue, yet around this was gathered a complex system of 
ritual observances made necessary by the superstitious character 
of the Jews. If they were not burning holocausts to Yahveh, 
they would be burning them to Molech and Baal. The New 
Law is the law of liberty and love. Its ritual is very simple, 
for it is a spiritual dispensation. It acts interiorly on the soul 
of man. Often has St. Paul drawn the contrast between the 
two testaments unto the exaltation of the New Testament. 

Now while all this is true, nevertheless, we believe that 
the present words of Jesus mean more than to affirm the merely 
relative easiness of the Gospel. We believe that Jesus 
proclaims that, in itself considered, his law is easy. 

But how shall we reconcile such sense of the words with 
that other statement of Christ: ‘How narrow is the gate 
and straitened the way that leadeth unto life, and few are 
they that find it’? ‘The two statements are not contradictory 
when viewed from their respectively proper standpoints. The 
difficulties of the Gospel come not from the Gospel itself. 
They come from the perverseness and rebellion of man’s 
nature. ‘They come because man is naturally an idolater, and 
wishes to keep the idol of this world in his heart. They come 
because man is prone to evil from his infancy, and the way of 
the Gospel is opposed to all evil. In the former passage, Jesus 
looked at the cause of his Gospel from the standpoint of man’s 
propensities and man’s weaknesses; he looked at the cause of 
the Gospel in the world as history would chronicle it; and 
certainly thus considered, the gate is narrow, and the way 
straitened: the multitudes are on the other path. Christ thus 
cautioned his followers, that they might not be seduced by the 
example of the throngs of worldlings who are on the broad way 


that leadeth to destruction. 
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But in the present passage Christ is speaking of his law 
in itself considered; and in itself the Gospel is easy. Every 
command of the Gospel appeals to what is noblest and best in 
man. Its prohibitions are only hard to those who love this 
world, and to those who love sin. It assures men of an 
inheritance in the kingdom of Heaven; it speaks to man of 
the wondrous love which moved God to send his Son to die for 
man; it gives grace to do the things which it commands; it 
refines and elevates man to a higher plane, where a broader and 
better life is his; it is the law of love and peace; it fills man’s 
heart with joy in the realization of the immense value of 
Christ’s legacy to us; it banishes the fear of death by the 
certainty of the resurrection, and by the certainty of eternal 
life in Heaven. On these considerations Christ bases his 
assertion that his yoke is easy and his burden light. 

The 23rd and 24th verses of Luke’s present text have been 
explained in our Commentary on Matthew XIII. 16—17, Vol. 
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What is written in the Law? 
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27. And he answering said: 27. 
Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart, and 
with all thy soul, and with all 
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29. But he, desiring to 
justify himself, said unto Jesus: 
And who is my neighbor? 


30. Jesus made answer and 
said: A certain man was 
going down from Jerusalem to 
Jericho; and he fell among rob- 
bers, who both stripped him 
and beat him, and departed, 
leaving him half dead. 


31. And by chance a cer- 
tain priest was going down that 
way: and when he saw him, 
he passed by on the other side. 


32. And in like manner a 
Levite, also, when he came to 
the place, and saw him, passed 
by on the other side. 


33. But a certain Samari- 
tan, as he journeyed, came 
where he was: and when he 
saw him, he was moved with 
compassion, 


34. And came to him, and 
bound up his wounds, pouring 
on them oil and wine; and he 
set him on his own beast, and 
brought him to an inn, and 
took care of him. 


35. And on the morrow he 
took out two pence, and gave 
them to the host, and said: 
Take care of him; and what- 
soever thou spendest more, I, 
when I come back again, will 
repay thee. 
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36. Which of these three, 36. T& tovTev Tay TpLdv 
thinkest thou, proved neighbor mAnalov cou Soxel cou yeyovevar 
unto him that fell among the 70d éwmecdvtos eis Tods AgaTAs ; 
robbers? 
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In the 35th verse A, C, I’, A, A, II, et al. add é&e@ov after 
avpiov, 

We believe that the Lord on this journey to Jerusalem 
came down not by the direct route through Samaria, but that 
he deflected his course eastward, and thus came to Jericho. He 
was anxious to avoid the multitudes that were coming by the 
direct southern route, for he wished to come to Jerusalem 
secretly. We believe that Jesus was either in Jericho, or in 
its neighborhood, when the parable of the good Samaritan was 
uttered. ‘That the scene of the parable should be placed on the 
road down from Jerusalem to Jericho is eminently proper for 
two reasons. First, the narrative would have more point from 
the fact that the site of the event was presently before the 
observation of the hearers; and secondly, the road from 
Jerusalem to Jericho leads through a region of country that 
has always remained in large part desert; and the road has 
always been infested by robbers. Even to-day every caravan 
journeying along that road is strongly guarded; and travelers 
going down to Jerusalem to visit the Jordan and the Dead Sea 
must always provide themselves with a strong guard. The 
City of Jericho has fallen into great decadence. It used to 
be called the beautiful city of the plain; but to-day a few 
wretched huts and one fortress-like Russian hospice are its 
only dwellings. Nowhere in the East did we witness a more 
wretched condition of human life. Jericho has suffered many 
vicissitudes of war, but its complete and final overthrow 
happened in 1840, when Ibrahim-Pasha sacked the city and 
destroyed it. Its entire population does not amount to three 
hundred souls. They live in a state of savage ignorance, and 
disorder. Three or four Turkish bashi-bazouks are statioued 
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there to preserve some kind of order. The habitations of the 
dwellers of Jericho are wretched huts constructed of poles stuck 
in the ground, supporting a roof thatched with weeds and grass 
of the plain. Many of the huts are so low that one can hardly 
stand upright in them. Water is abundant at Jericho, and the 
soil is fertile, but owing to the depredations of the Bedouins, 
the inhabitants content themselves with cultivating a little 
wheat and some melons, in conditions where they can guard 
them. 

The manner in which St. Luke introduces’ the question of 
the lawyer implies that Jesus was in an assembly, and that in 
the assembly the lawyer rose up to tempt him. 

It is clearly evident that the lawyer’s question was a 
dishonest one. It was put to Jesus with a hypocritical 
semblance of honesty; but the animus of it was to commit 
Jesus to some statement on which the Pharisees might discredit 
him with the people, or accuse him to the authorities. 

Jesus detects the dishonesty of the questioner, and retorts 
the argument, by asking him what he had learned in the Law 
of Moses concerning his own question. The lawyer is now 
forced to answer, and recites the famous passage from 
Deutronomy VI. 5, concerning the law of God; and to show 
that he was well versed in the Law, he joins the passage from 
Leviticus XIX. 18:—“but thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself.” Had the event stopped here the lawyer would have 
been made to appear in a very absurd position. He had with 
considerable ostentation asked a question which was to no 
purpose. Hence he is anxious to extricate himself from his 
embarrassment, and for this reason subsumes on his original 
query by asking: ‘Who is my neighbor?” This was an 
important question in that age of the world, for the relations of 
man to man changed with the coming of Jesus. In a certain 
sense, by the Incarnation, man becomes a different being, and a 
new history there begins. Neighbor for the Jew in the Old 
Law meant a man of his own tribe. Neither was the Jew to 
blame for this conception. He had settled in a land inhabited 
by reprobate tribes, whom the Law bade him exterminate. He 
lived in a little universe by himself, and had nothing in 
common with the peoples round about him. ‘The widespread 
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prevalence of idolatry, the peculiar character of the Jewish 
people, and the weakness of the First Dispensation rendered 
necessary this attitude of the Jews. The great universal 
brotherhood came with Christ, and could not come before him. 
Christ is here introducing the broader covenant of universal 
mercy. ‘The Jews were not blameable for having held to the 
old narrow conception of the mere brotherhood of their race, 
while the Old Law remained in force. Their crime was the 
rejection of the New Law, when it came through Christ. 

With consummate prudence Christ does not render a direct 
answer to the lawyer’s question. Had Christ answered directly 
that every man is one’s neighbor, he might have been charged 
with assailing the ancient prerogatives of Israel, and with 
attempting to do away with the exclusive character of Israel, 
which God himself had commanded unto his chosen people. 
But Christ so powerfully portrays the sublime beauty of the 
quality of mercy that the lawyer himself is again forced to 
answer his own question. 

The character of the New Law differs from the Old Law 
in this, that the Old Law contemplated one tribe of men; the 
New Law contemplates the whole world. In the Old Law God 
chose one tribe as his people; in Christ he chose the whole 
world, for Christ died not for one tribe, but for all men. Hence 
there must be effected a transition; the boundaries must be 
enlarged ; nay, rather, all boundaries must be abolished, for in 
Christ there is no distinction between Jew and Gentile. It was 
not expected that men could work out alone this change in the 
the world’s attitude towards God. Christ led the Jews by the 
persuasive power of infinite truth, but they rebelled against the 
teacher. This wasthesin of Israel, the sin against the Holy Ghost. 

The parable of the Good Samaritan is not submitted as a 
complete and adequate proof of the larger brotherhood of man; 
it is one constituent of a cumulus of proof. In it mercy is 
personified, and pleads with men to dispose them to accept the 
broader covenant of universal mercy. 

We have often noted the inveterate hatred that reigned 
between Israel and Samaria. With design, therefore, Jesus 
selects one of this hated race as a representative of universal 
mercy. 


‘ 


Though it is not explicitly stated in the parable that the 
man who had been wounded and robbed by robbers was a Jew, 
yet the whole drift of the narrative supposes this. He was 
of Jerusalem; he was journeying down one of the roads of 
the tribal territory of Judah; and moreover, the rebuke 
which Christ wishes to administer to the Jewish priesthood is 
intensified by supposing that the wounded man was a Jew. 
The Jewish priesthood was composed of two orders, the priests 
and the Levites. The priests were the lineal descendants of 
Aaron; the Levites were all the rest of the tribe of Levi. 
Christ calls both priests and Levites to judgment in this 
parable. Whatever might be said of the common people, one 
had a right to expect offices of mercy from those who were 
appointed to teach men that law that the lawyer had recited. 
Israel had been withheld from entering upon fraternal relations 
with the pagan races up to the coming of Christ; but there was 
no doubt of the Jew’s obligation of showing mercy to the men 
of his tribe, even though the object of that mercy were an 
enemy. In Exodus XXIII. 5, God commanded: “If thou see 
the ass of him that hateth thee lying under his burden, and 
wouldest forbear to help him, thou shalt surely help with 
him.” And yet the priest and the Levite pass by a fellow Jew 
in his dire necessity; and the poor Samaritan is found to have 
more mercy than the representatives of religion in Judea. 

By this parable we are certified that a spirit of hypocrisy, 
hard selfishness, and inhumanity dominated the Jewish 
priesthood. An absurd superficial casuistry had taken the 
place of the broad principles of love and mercy. 

The parable is not intended to extol the virtues of the 
Samaritans, or endorse their religion. Only a few days before 
these words were uttered, the Lord and his disciples had been 
refused hospitality in a Samaritan town, because they were 
going to worship at Jerusalem. ‘To the Samaritan woman at 
the well Jesus had proclaimed that the Samaritans worshipped 
that which they knew not; and that “salvation was of the 
Jews.”’ ‘The Lord was not pleased with Samaria, but he simply 
declared in his parable that a better deed of mercy could be 
found in this ignorant, erring race than could be found in those 
who had been appointed to minister in the temple of the living 
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God. As Tyre and Sidon and Sodom are compared to 
Chorazin, Bethsaida and Capharnaum unto the shame of the 
Jews; so a Samaritan is chosen here as the subject of 
comparison with the priests of Israel. Not that the Samaritans 
were good, but in comparison with false Israel their sins were 
less heinous. 

The Samaritan interrupts his journey, renders efficacious 
relief to the wounded man, puts him on his own beast, and 
bears him to the inn, and there ministers to him personally for 


anight. On the following day he gives money to the host to _ 


insure the care of the wounded man. 

We render the Greek 8vo Snvdpia by two pence. The 
dynvaptov was a Roman coin which represented a laborer’s wages 
for one day. So that the good Samaritan gave to the host for 
the care of the wounded man two days’ wages. But his charity 
did not stop here; he becomes a surety for the payment of 
whatever the host shall expend in the care of the man, till his 
own teturn. And all this is done for an enemy; for one who 
hated and despised the race of Samaritans. 

The lawyer’s question is fairly answered by the parable. 
Every man is one’s neighbor. In the Old Law the term 
neighbor included only those enrolled in the VYahvistic 
covenant; but in Christ the barrier between man and man has 
been removed, and now all men are neighbors and brothers. It 
was this lesson of universal mercy that Jesus endeavored to 
teach the Jews, but they would not receive it. 

Some of the Fathers and older theologians have sought to 
draw strange and extravagant mystic meanings out of this 
parable. They recognize humanity wounded by sin in the 
wounded man, and Christ is the good Samaritan. And with 
this idea as a basis they seek to find a typical sense in every 
detail of the account. It is evident that no such mystic or 
typical sense was intended by the Lord, and we therefore 
dismiss such consideration of the parable. 

It is far more profitable to consider the good Samaritan as 
a grand exemplar of mercy calling for our imitation. We shall 
not perhaps go down from Jerusalem to Jericho, and find a man 
wounded and robbed, towards whom we may exercise our 
mercy; but in all the avenues of life we shall find occasions for 
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the exercise of this virtue. We go not down from Jerusalem to 
Jericho, but we go along the way of human life, and at every 
step there are occasions wherein we may show mercy. Mercy 
should characterize all our ways. And our mercy should not 
discriminate against any man. It matters not whether he be 
friend or foe, black or white, believer or infidel, of our own race 
or a foreigner,—our mercy should be boundless. 

We should show this mercy to the poor who lie by all 
our waysides; we should show it to the weak and defenseless, 
to the ignorant, to the widow and the orphan; we should show 
it in visiting the sick, in consoling the sorrowful ones, and in 
consoling those in doubt; we should show it in binding up the 
wounds made by detracting tongues, in pouring in the oil of 
encouragement in the deep wounds made by a cruel world, in 
assisting a man to rise up again out of the degradation of sin; 
we can show mercy in a ready forgiveness of injuries, in charity 
in speaking of others, and in fostering in our hearts a noble 
feeling of universal brotherhood, ready to manifest itself in 
action when occasion arises. 
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38. Now as they went on 
their way, he entered into a 
certain village: and a certain 
woman named Martha received 
him into her house. 


39. And she had a sister 
called Mary, which also sat at 
the Lord’s feet, and heard his 
word. 


40. But Martha was cum- 
bered about much serving; 
and she came up to him, and 
said: Lord, dost thou not care 
that my sister did leave me to 
serve alone? bid her therefore 
that she help me. 
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41. But the Lord answered 
and said unto her: Martha, 
Martha, thou art anxious and 
troubled about many things: 


42. But few things are need- 
ful, or one: for Mary hath 
chosen the good part, which 
shall not be taken away from 
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The 38th verse is introduced by éyévero dé, and xai is 
introduced before a’rés in A, C, D, P, T, A, A, H, et al. This 
reading is followed by the Vetus Itala, the Vulgate, the Syriac, 
the Armenian and the Ethiopian versions. It is also approved 
by Tischendorf. §, B, L, and Z, omit them, and are followed 
by the Lewisian Palimpsest Syriac, Cureton’s Sy1iac fragments, 
the Coptic version, and the Diatessaron of Tatian. In verse 
39, &, B’, C*, L, P, and Z have Mapidu, In verse 41 OopuBaby 
appears in &, B, C, D, L, 1 and 33; the others have tupSaly. 
A very important variant occurs in the 42nd verse. ’"Odréyav dé 
pela eotiv H évds is the reading of &, B, C’, L, 1, 33, and of the 
Coptic and Ethiopian versions. This reading is also supported 
by Origen, Basil and Jerome. The whole phrase is omitted by 
D, and by many codices of the Vetus Itala. ‘Evos. 8¢ éotw ypeia 
is found in"A, C*, P, IT, A; Ayal, etal. This *readingess 
followed by several codices of the Vetus Itala, by Tatian’s 
Diatessaron, by the Vulgate, by the Peshito, and by the 
Curetonian Syriac. It has the support of Chrysostom, Augustine, 
and Tischendorf. In the same verse §\, B, L, A, et al. have 
Mapia yap: others have Mapiéa 8¢. 

Though St. Luke does not name the village in which this 
event occurred, we know from other data that it was in 
Bethany. St. John XI. 1, states that Bethany was the village 
of Mary and of her sister Martha. St. John also states, XI. 18, 
that ‘Bethany was nigh unto Jerusalem, about fifteen furlongs 
off.” The course of Jesus, on his way to the feast of 
Tabernacles, seems to have been down to Jericho, and thence 
up through Bethany to Jerusalem. 
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Mary, Martha, and Lazarus are the only members of this 
family who are mentioned fn the New Testament, and all three 
figure prominently in the closing events of Jesus? life. ‘They 
were well-beloved friends of Jesus; their home was his resting 
place when he was laboring in and around Jerusalem. 

On the present occasion, we believe that Jesus was 
accompanied by at least some of his disciples. They were 
received with welcome, and Martha, who seems to have been 
the head of the family, set about to prepare for her guests; but 
Mary sat at the Lord’s feet, and heard his word. ‘There is a 
peculiar emphasis in the conjunction «aé which is introduced in 
the 39th verse immediately before the tapaxabecOeioa. It calls 
attention to the fact that Mary’s position was somewhat 
unusual. She not only listened to the Lord’s words, but she 
placed herself in an attitude indicative of intense attention and 
devotion, sitting at the Lord’s feet. Thus, when St. Paul 
wished to express the fidelity with which he followed the 
teaching of his Jewish teacher, he declares that ‘at the feet of 
Gamaliel, he was instructed according to the strict manner of 
the law of the fathers.’—Acts XXII. 3. 

It is evident from the Gospel that Martha was very busy 
with the domestic details, in order fittingly to entertain her 
honored guests. She is pained that her sister leaves her alone 
to serve; and relying upon the relations of close friendship that 
bound the family to Jesus, she comes to him remonstrating 
against the conduct of her sister Mary, and asking him to bid 
Mary help in the housework. It is a realistic home scene, an 
oriental home scene, told with simplicity without any attempt 
to hide its homely details; but the Lord, who took occasion 
from the birds of the air, from the lilies of the field, and from 
the lives of shepherds and daily laborers to teach men of the 
kingdom of Heaven, has drawn a great lesson from this little 
domestic event. Far from chiding Mary for withdrawing from 
the domestic work, the Lord declares that she acted wisely in 
her withdrawal from such work to listen to his word. 

Owing to the variants of the codices we can not be 
absolutely certain what were the Lord’s words on this occasion. 
As we have indicated above, many authorities of the first order 
support the reading‘ —dut few things are needful, or one: tor 
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Mary hath chosen the good part, etc.” Now the character of the 
authorities that support this reading obliges us to consider it a 
probable reading. We must therefore seek the sense of the 
Lord’s words in the supposition that this probable reading be true. 
| If we accept therefore the aforesaid reading, the Lord’s 
meaning is evidently to advise Martha that but few things were 
necessary to prepare for the guests. This expression he 
afterwards strengthens by declaring that even one thing would 
suffice. Martha was busied about much serving, and the Lord 
lovingly discourages her excessive attention in ministering to 
the body’s needs, telling her that few things, or even one 
article of food would suffice to refresh her guests. 

Though the Lord does not use the comparative degree in 
describing Mary’s choice, ‘‘Mary hath chosen the good part,” 
yet by the contrast a comparison is implied. Martha’s action is 
by no means reprehensible; she was actuated by love, and 
wished to give expression to her love by providing generous 
hospitality for her guests. The Lord Jesus loved both sisters; 
but he compares the two ways of expressing love of him, and 
prefers Mary’s act. Mary is a representative of that love of 
Jesus that feeds on contemplation. This is the highest act of 
the mortal; it is likest to the act of the blessed in Heaven. 
That is that good part which Mary had chosen, that close 
union with God in contemplation. Martha is a representative 
of a lower order of virtue, in which the soul remains closer to 
created things. This order of love of God endeavors to 
attain Heaven by practising virtue in the midst of worldly 
employments. Such attainment is perfectly possible, but the 
soul is less excellent. Consider these two women. As the 
Lord enters their home, after the first greetings, Martha busies 
herself to prepare a fine entertainment for the Master. But 
Mary is entranced; she is oblivious of aught else save the 
presence of Jesus. She has heard him speak who spake as no 
other man ever spoke. His words enrapture her soul: she can 
do nothing but listen, and look, and love. Hers is no pale, 
tame flame, but a wild fire that burns up all worldly dross; that 
melts the soul into liquid gold; and separates it from all base 
slag and alloy. What a desecration that any paltry issue of 
earth should invade such an act of the soul! 
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But we hear say, if Martha had also sat in contemplation, 
who would have prepared hospitality for the Lord? We 
answer that these events of human life from which moral 
lessons are drawn are not to be taken absolutely. The truth on 
which the mind is to rest is the moral illustration. One should 
use the natural event as one does a ladder in ascending a 
height, or as a scaffolding in constructing a building. The 
natural event serves only as a basis of illustration. Martha 
showed her love in one way, Mary in another; and Mary’s 
method was more acceptable to Jesus. Jesus takes Martha as 
an example to discourage that complex, excessive attention to 
the things that affect man’s outer life. She loved the Lord, 
and in that she was not reprehensible; but she was over- 
anxious what the Lord should eat, and her anxious care for 
domestic duties was tempered somewhat by the admonition of 
Jesus. She was lovingly taught that love should hold the first 
place, and that it can not be in excess; worldly interests must 
be held in subordination, and must not stand in the way of 
love. 

Of course, the divine Lord considered the act of Martha in 
its objective reality, and as a representative of a certain class of 
human acts. Martha may have loved Jesus as much as Mary, 
or even more. God alone knows the measure of their loves, 
and no revelation has been made on this point. With a 
woman’s instinct, Martha may have felt herself called to forego 
the pleasure of the close society of Jesus, in order to minister to 
his wants. ‘The acts of Martha and Mary are only considered 
objectively. If Martha loved Jesus as much as did Mary, she 
has equal reward; even though Jesus makes known to her that 
her mode of expressing it is less perfect than that of Mary. 

The account does not imply that Mary sat at the feet of 
the Lord during his entire visit at her home. It was simply 
that his words had held her there for some time, while Martha 
was occupied with domestic duties. Even if Martha had sat 
with Mary at the feet of the Lord, no necessary duty thereby 
would have been neglected. When love had been fed by the 
divine presence of Jesus, then the sisters could have attended to 
things of a lower order. The entertainment might have been 
more simple, but that is precisely what Jesus advised. In the 
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example of these two women, Jesus is teaching the world how 
it can best serve him. He tells us that the best thing in all 
man’s life is love of God. He tells us that even his faithful 
followers give too little to that love that holds the soul fixed in 
contemplation; and they look much to the practicalities of this 
world. He teaches us that the issues of this world are paltry, 
and brief, but “love never faileth.” 

But men may ask who shall do the world’s work, if we all 
imitate the act of Mary? We answer that too much of the 
world’s work is being done. The accumulated thought and 
labor of generations of men have made of man’s present life a 
vast and complex thing. Every day adds new things that a 
man may enjoy by the power of money. And we grow iu this 
false atmosphere to believe that everything else is unimportant 
except to advance ourselves in this complicated system of the 
world’s life. ‘The contemplative orders in the Church have felt 
this excessive materialistic activity of the world. In some 
cases, the world has invaded their spirit so that their 
contemplation is a sham; in other cases, they have dwindled 
away from lack of membership. Martha’s activity had a direct 
relation to the service of the Lord, but a large part of the 
world’s activity is spent upon things which make man a 
stranger to God. If Martha’s attention to material things 
needed to be tempered, how much more reprehensible is the 
activity of the world to-day, in which God has so small a part? 
The men of this generation are anxious and troubled about 
many things, and they are oblivious of the better part which 
Mary chose. And yet what does all this intense worldly 
activity accomplish? It forges strong fetters to imprison the 
spirit of man; it heaps heavy blocks of matter on that 
struggling spirit; it dupes man to believe that the aim of life is 
to get money; and then the end of the brief span is reached, 
and death comes to claim another fool as its victim. Every 
fibre of our being seems to vibrate forth the cry: ‘Give me 
the fullest possible share of this world,” and the spirit within 
us, weakened by inactivity and lack of food, shrinks back, and 
is still. There is offered to man a pearl of inconceivable price, 
and a painted glass bauble, and he is told to choose between 
them ; and man chooses the painted glass. 
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Hitherto we have explained the passage on the supposition 
that by the ‘few things that were necessary, or even one,” the 
Lord referred to things required for the body’s needs. By every 
canon of criticism this is the more probable reading. Its 
codical support is far superior to that of the other reading, and 
its intrinsic probability seems to us superior. It would be 
hard to conceive that such a phrase should have been 
interpolated into the text, whereas a little perplexity over the 
sense of the Lord’s words would have been a sufficient cause 
for omitting the first part of the clause. Moreover, some have 
claimed that the plain sense of the expression which we adopt 
would not befit the dignity of the Lord. Such ideas may have 
been back of the omission which is observable in some codices 
and versions. 

It is evident that such idea is absurd. The Lord did not 
disdain to enter into the plain simple life of the people of that 
day. He spoke plain speech, and drew his illustrations from 
the most commonplace events of their simple lives. Hence an 
unwillingness to believe that the Lord ever speaks of mere 
ordinary events of human life in a plain literal sense is a cause 
of much false exegesis. In the present passage, the sublime 
moral illustration is neither restrained nor delayed by accepting 
our opinion. It is endorsed by Toleti, Jansenius, Lucas of 
Bruges, Mariana, Menochius, Sylveira and others. 

But even if we adopt the reading, ‘‘but one thing is 
needful”, and understand by the one thing the love and service 
of God, the main sense of the passage is not thereby altered. 
All that accrues to the passage by this reading is really 
contained in the good part of Mary, so that even for those who 
accept this latter reading, we have no need to add anything to 
the exposition already given. 

By saying that the good part which Mary had chosen 
should not be taken away from her, the Lord signified two 
things. First, he defended Mary from the rebuke of her sister, 
and declared that Mary should not be made to give up her 
present act of love. Secondly, Mary’s act represents that part 
of human life that is devoted exclusively to God. And the 
Lord wished to say that the employment of the powers of our 
being in this sphere produces effects that are eternal and 
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unchanging. The world is full of creatures that form the 
object of man’s desire and endeavor. Very often by thought 
and labor man makes a considerable portion of these his 
property. But the joy of possessing these is poisoned by the 
thought that they will one day be taken from him, or rather, he 
will be taken from them. Even though they accumulate 
beyond the man’s power to reckon, every day they are less his, 
for every day brings him nearer to his absolute separation from 
them. 

But the man who chooses Mary’s part is ever cheered by 
the thought that his portion will not be taken from him. This 
is the only man who chooses wisely. He will be left behind in 
the mad race of the world. His heart may at times feel a chill 
and a pain at having to wait so long for the realization of the 
reward of his labor; but there is rich compensation for all this. 
In that awful moment that awaits us all, in the hour of death, 
when the men of this world are compelled to part forever from 
the things on which they had set their hearts, the man who has 
chosen the good part comes into possession of his inheritance, 
which during all eternity shall not be taken from him. 

Man should frequently make a mental inventory of his 
possessions, classifying them under two heads: one, of those 
things that shall be taken from him; and the other, of those that 
shall not be taken away. One class represents the waste of 
life; the other represents the profit of life. A comparison 
between the waste and the profit will enable a man to judge 
whether he is living wisely or not. 

It has always seemed strange to us that tradition largely 
inclines to identify this Mary with Mary Magdalene, and with 
the sinful woman mentioned by St. Luke VII. 37. In our 
second volume we endeavored to establish the distinction 
between Mary Magdalene and the sinful woman. We have 
here to consider whether the sister of Martha be identical with 
either Mary Magdalene, or with the public sinner. 

We are fully persuaded that Mary the sister of Martha and 
Lazarus is distinct from both. Mary Magdalene is an actor in 
the Galilean ministry of Jesus. Her surname Magdalene very 
probably is given her from her residence in Magdala, a small 
hamlet on the western coast of the Lake of Gennesaret. The 
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sisters Mary and Martha were of Bethany, close to Jerusalem. 
Considering the sphere of woman of that day, it would be 
morally impossible for Martha’s sister to fill the role of Mary 
Magdalene in Galilee. Mary Magdalene with other pious 
women went about through Galilee ministering to Jesus of her 
substance. She had been previously cured of demoniacal 
possession. All this is narrated to us by the accurate historian 
St. Luke. Now if the Magdalene were the sister of Martha, 
would it be possible that this same accurate historian, in 
chronicling a very significant episode of her life, would introduce 
us to her again by the mere phrase, ‘(and she (Martha) had a 
sister called Mary”? Magdalene, the first witness of the 
Resurrection, Magdalene who was famous in the days of St. 
Luke on account of her special relations with the Lord, is 
believed to be deprived of her surname, and mentioned as an 
unknown person by the most accurate of all the Evangelists! 
Moreover, St. Matthew, X XVII. 35, states that at the death 
scene of Christ were ‘‘many women, beholding from afar, who 
had followed Jesus from Galilee ministering unto him, among 
whom was Mary Magdalene, and Mary the mother of James 
and Joses, and the mother of the sons of Zebedee.”” Here then 
it is clearly stated that Mary Magdalene was a Galilean woman, 
that she had followed the Lord out of Galilee to minister to 
him, even at the very time when Mary the sister of Martha is 
inseparably connected with Bethany. And when we come to 
examine the real arguments on which writers identify these two 
women, the arguments resolve themselves down to one, that 
both women bore the name of Mary. 

The opinion that identifies the sister of Martha with the 
woman of sin is still more absurd. It is evident to all that the 
interview between Jesus and the sinful woman took place in 
Galilee. It describing the event St. Luke tells us that the 
woman was of the city. Hence the sinful woman was a 
Galilean, whereas the family of Martha, Mary, and Lazarus 
were of Judea. Moreover, the character of the family at 
Bethany, Mary’s position in that family, her conduct on this 
occasion, and on subsequent occasions, Jesus’ treatment of Mary, 
and his words to her are arguments against the identity of 
Mary and the public sinner. The fall of woman, extending 
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even to a public life of shame, is not a thing so light that even 
God’s forgiveness cancels among men the memory thereof. We 
can not believe that Jesus would address to a converted harlot the 
words here addressed to Mary. Not that we deny to repentance 
the power to destroy sin, but there is a sphere for penitents, and 
a sphere for the innocent. A converted harlot can not expect 
the public esteem which is due to a woman of unblemished life. 
This public feeling is commendable ; it isan evidence of public 
decency. The very fact that a woman is repentent should 
move her toa certain retirement. Not that we advocate turning 
away from the poor, sinner and refusing her aid and sympathy. 
This is society’s crime. Let there be encouragement, and 
helpful sympathy extended to the poor unfortunate one; but 
let her also know her place, and not seek a publicity that will 
keep ever before the people the memory of her sin. 

On this point Estius argues as follows: ‘Moreover, Christ 
with his disciples would never have so familiarly frequented 
the home of Mary, and much less would he have lodged there 
at night (which the Gospels prove him to have done), if she 
were ever a harlot, a public prostitute. For the familiar society 
of such women, even after their repentance, is to be shunned by 
holy men; at least, lest the weak one be scandalized. And the 
Jews, who brought so many charges against Jesus, would not 
have omitted this also. They who said: ‘This man eats and 
drinks with sinners’, would they not much more have said: 
‘This man harbors with a woman of evil fame’? And where is 
the rule which he himself gave to the preachers of his Gospel, 
saying: ‘In whatsoever city or village ye shall enter, search 
out who in it is worthy, and there abide’? Worthy here means 
honorable, of good reputation, lest the Gospel should fall in 
men’s regard on account of the evil or suspicious life of the 
host.”—Acta Sanctorum, ad diem 22 Julii, pag. 193. 

Now everything about Mary the sister of Martha is 
indicative of childlike innocence, and of that ingenuous absence 
of fear which springs from the absence of sin. Her attitude at 
Jesus’ feet is so like an innocent child. 

Moreover, public harlots do not usually come from families 
of the character of the Lord’s friends at Bethany. ‘The Lord 
Jesus honored the family in a special way. Their home was 
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his resting place. Jesus’ special love of this family is clearly 
revealed in that touching incident, the raising of Lazarus from 
the dead. St. John declares that, when Mary and Martha sent 
for Jesus to come to their brother, they said: ‘Lord, behold, he 
whom thou lovest is sick.” In that same narrative of St. John, 
we are informed that the sisters Martha and Mary were held in 
great honor by the Jews. In the eleventh chapter, nineteenth 
verse, St. John tells us that many of the Jews had come to 
Martha and Mary to console them concerning their brother.” 
In the thirty-first verse, St. John says: ‘The Jews who were 
with her (Mary) in the house, and were comforting her, when 
they saw Mary that she rose up quickly and went out, followed 
her, supposing that she was going to the tomb to weep there.” 
The Jews would never have acted thus towards a public harlot, 
even though her conversion were known to all men. ‘They 
would have been scandalized, if Jesus had sought hospitality in 
the home of a woman whose former life of shame was public. 

These arguments are corroborated by the testimonies of 
many Fathers. Origen (In Matth. t. 3, p. 892) declares: “It 
is not credible that Mary whom Jesus loved, the sister of 
Martha, who chose the better part, should be considered the 
same person as she who was a szuuer in the city.” Chrysostom, 
Theophylactus, and Euthemius advocate the same view. Thus 
also declare Victor of Antioch, St. Proclus, St. Basil of 
Seleucia, and Hesychius. 

It is true that the Latin tradition is against us, but its 
advocates adduce no reasons. We have here testimonies of the 
first order, founded on valid intrinsic reasons. 

We cannot better close this present discussion than by 
reproducing here a final argument from Estius to prove that 
the Magdalene is not the converted sinner: ‘From the Gospels 
another argument is afforded that the Magdalene and the sinful 
woman should not be considered the same person. Mary 
Magdalene was freed from seven devils; and, although some 
interpret this as a spiritual healing, that is to say of her 
liberation from the sins of which the sinner was guilty, as we 
have above noted, nevertheless, most interpreters understand 
the words literally of expulsion of demons from her body. For 
it is the duty of historians to use plain words in their narratives, 
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and not to speak figuratively. Both Luke and Mark explicitly 
testify that seven devils were expelled from her whom they 
call Mary Magdalene. And certainly we should understand 
this in no other sense than that which Luke in the same 
place narrates of other women with whom he enumerates the 
Magdalene, saying:— ‘And certain women who had been 
healed of evil spirits and infirmities, Mary who was called 
Magdalene, from whom seven devils had gone out,’ etc. The 
question now arises, when was she freed from this demoniacal 
obsession? Was it before she anointed the feet of the Lord, 
and heard from him: ‘Thy sins are forgiven thee’? or was it 
after this time? For it is clearly evident that such liberation 
from demoniacal possession could not have occurred in the 
event itself in which she heard these words. Had such been 
the case, the Evangelist would never have passed over in 
silence the miraculous healing of the body, which was joined 
to the spiritual healing of the soul, especially in such an 
occasion of speaking. Now, if she were healed before the 
event (the anointing of Jesus’ feet) why did she not then, 
having received such a great benefit, cease to be a prostitute? 
For certainly that which was said by the Lord to others was 
said to her: ‘Go, and sin no more.’ If her healing took 
place after the aforesaid event, why, after the remission of her 
sins, and after she heard: ‘Go in peace’, was she yet possessed 
by demons?”—Ibidem. This argument alone would establish 
the distinction between Mary Magdalene and the converted 
sinner of St. Luke. 
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14. But when it was now 
the midst of the feast, Jesus 
went up into the temple, and 
taught. 

15. The Jews therefore 
marvelled, saying: How know- 
eth this man letters, having 
never learned? 

16. Jesus therefore answered 
them, and said: My teaching 
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is not mine, but his that sent 
me. 


17. If any man willeth to 
do his will, he shall know of 
the teaching, whether it be of 
God, or whether I speak from 
myself. 


18. He that speaketh from 
himself seeketh his own glory: 
but he that seeketh the glory 
of him that sent him, the same 
is true, and no unrighteousness 
is in him. 

19. Did not Moses give you 
the Law, and yet none of you 
doeth the law? Why seek ye 
to kill me? ‘ 


20. The multitude  an- 
swered: ‘Thou hast a devil: 
who seeketh to kill thee ? 


21. Jesus answered and said 
unto them: I did one work, 
and ye all marvel. 


22 For this cause hath 
Moses given you circumcision 
(not that it is of Moses, but of 
the fathers); and on the sab- 
bath ye circumcise a man. 

23. Ifa man receiveth cir- 
cumcision on the sabbath, that 
the Law of Moses may not be 
broken; are ye angry with me, 
because I made a man every 
whit whole on the sabbath ? 

24. Judge not according to 
appearance, but judge righteous 
judgment. 
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25. Some therefore of them 
of Jerusalem said: Is not this 
he whom they seek to kill? 


26. And lo, he speaketh 
openly, and they say nothing 
unto him. Can it be that the 
rulers indeed know that this is 
the Christ? 


27. Howbeit we know this 
man whence he is: but when 
the Christ cometh, no one 
knoweth whence he is. 


28. Jesus therefore cried in 
the Temple, teaching and say- 
ing: Ye both know me, and 
know whence I am; and I am 
not come of myself, but he 
that sent me is true, whom ye 
know not. 


29. I know him; beeause I 
am from him, and he sent me. 


30. They sought therefore 
to take him: and no man laid 
his hand on him, because his 
hour was not yet come. 


31. But of the multitude 
many believed in him; and 
they said: When the Christ 
shall come, will he do more 
signs than those which this 
man hath done? 


32) The. Pharisees heard 
the multitude murmuring these 
things concerning him; and 
the chief priests and the Phar- 
isees sent officers to take him. 
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33. Jesus therefore said: 
Yet a little while am I with 
you, and I go unto him that 
sent me. 


34. Yeshall seek me, and 
shall not find me: and where 
Iam, ye cannot come. 


35. The Jews therefore said 
among themselves: Whither 
will this man go that we shall 
not find him? will he go unto 
the Dispersion among the 
Greeks, and teach the Greeks? 
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Being guided by infinite wisdom, Jesus decreed not to go 
up to this festival publicly. For the same cause he did not: 
appear during the first three days; but on the fourth day he 
appeared in the temple teaching the people. His teaching 
attracted the notice of many. It was a grand exposition of the 
Holy Scriptures; an evolving of the New Testament out of the 
embryo of the Old Law. For a Jew, to know letters was to 
know the Scriptures of God. The Scribes and Pharisees 
controlled Jewish education. Hence the vast knowledge 
revealed in the teaching of Jesus puzzled them. He had 
never frequented the schools of the Jews. Had their minds 
been open and honest, they would have seen in this very fact 
evidence of superhuman power. They would have recognized 
that no man could speak as Jesus spoke, unless God were with 
him. But instead, every evidence of divine power, ever success 
of the cause of Jesus serves but to move the Pharisees to greater 
opposition. 

Jesus gives a plain answer to the questions of the Jews. 
He declares that his teaching did not come to him from the 
schools of men, nor from the creations of his human mind, but 
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from the infinite, almighty, triune God whom Israel worshipped 
as Vahveh. It was absolutely necessary for the success of 
Jesus’ cause that men should believe his teachings. Hence the 
Savior adduces valid arguments in support of the authenticity 
of his mission. He taught with wisdom, and with power, but 
yet he was in outward form and fashion a man. He was a man 
of humblest station in life; a man untaught in the schools of his 
country. How then could he demand that all men should 
receive his teaching? To this he gives the fundamental 
answer that God speaks through him. Not merely as God 
spoke by the mouths of the Prophets; they were merely opaque 
bodies illumined by the eternal self-luminous Light. But the 
Lord Jesus was that Light itself. 

But how were men to know that Yahveh spoke in the 
person of Jesus? The Lord Jesus explains how men discern 
that he was not a mere common man, but that he was the 
essential truth. “If any man willeth to do his (God’s) will, he 
shall know of the teaching, whether it be of God, or whether I 
speak from myself.” To speak from one’s self here means to 
speak without divine authority, to speak from earthly motives 
and with self as the object. It is to speak for selfish interest, 
and for personal glory, as he explains in the following verse. 
It was to speak as the Pharisees spoke. “The Lord Jesus did 
speak from himself, as he was the Son of God, but not from 
himself asa mere man. ‘They saw him there as a mere man, 
for they were unwilling to recognize his divine nature, and he 
tells them, that his teaching is the words of God himself 
passing through human lips. The great defect in human life 
is that self comes in, and obscures God in the man. In order to 
be true, a man must be indifferent to created things. His eye 
must pass by every created thing, and gaze right up into the 
mind of God, as in every way made known to him. God must 
be substituted for self, and God’s glory must motivate man’s 
life, as the pole gives direction to the magnet. 

Men think too much from themselves, speak too much 
from themselves, and act too much from themselves. ‘The 
world’s life is one vast system of falsehood, deception and 
foolish superficialities. Instead of the rugged truths that Israel 
was wont to hear from its prophets, men now demand to have 
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served up to them things that please their vanity and their 
love of this world. Men now accept a false optimism that 
represents the world’s progress as a very good thing, that plays 
on the surface of things, that hides away the fact that men 
have drifted away from the supernatural, and that deludes men 
with a hope of salvation through indifferentism and doubt. God. 
does not find a way to the heart, because there stand before 
him pride, folly and the intense love of this life. Men do not 
lift up their eyes, and walk toward a promised land; they seize 
the present, and settle down here, as though this present life 
were an eternity. 

The statement of Jesus: ‘My teaching is not mine, but 
his that sent me,” is equivalent to: “I speak not as a mere 
man, I speak the message of the living God.” Jesus spoke the 
message with absolute truth, because he was in knowledge 
equal to his father. He spoke this message with ‘absolute 
disinterestedness and absolute fearlessness, because he was God, 
and hence infinitely perfect. Every man has a work to do that 
demands wisdom and truth; he has a life to live to prepare for 
Heaven. No man can be equal in attribute to the Son of God, 
but men can be led to believe his words by the contemplation 
of his attributes, and men can fashion their lives after Jesus’ 
grand model, to be true, to be disinterested, to be unmoved by 
the vain opinions of men. Man considered exclusively in 
himself, is not great; man’s real greatness comes from his 
association with the Divinity, and the greater the part that God 
has in the man, the greater will the man be. The false, 
superficial world will applaud its own heroes, and will endeavor 
to establish its own standards of human life, but he that sitteth 
in the Heavens shall laugh: The Lord shall have them in 
derision.” Even in the world’s boasting, and in the many 
expressions of its satisfaction with itself, there is a note of 
distrust. The hearts of men created for God are not satisfied 
with the present reign of matter. In the world’s wild clamor, 
there are many voices of falsehood, and their mighty volume 
bears down and oppresses the voices of truth. But there is one 
voice that always struggles up through the rush and the din; 
it is the voice of Jesus, and they who are his, hear that voice, 


and follow its leading. 
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But how shall men know that voice? The Lord Jesus 
gives the key of its discernment. It is not alone a question of 
intellect; it is a question also of will. In nothing do we need 
God more than in the affair of supernatural faith; and the 
reason that this supernatural faith is on the wane is that men 
are too proud to acknowledge their dependence on God; and 
hence they receive not his help, because they do not ask it. 
Jesus has taught men the way to know the high truths of . 
salvation. If man’s will is right, if he is minded to do the will 
of God, if self and the pride of self sway not his will, then God 
will give him that which essentially is an infused virtue, the 
virtue of divine faith. ‘There is evidence for the senses, and 
evidence for the intellect; there is need for man to use his 
faculties to know of God, but coupled with this must be that 
greater causality the action of God upon an honest, docile 
heart, and without this there can be no faith. 

The crime of the Pharisees was dishonesty of heart, and 
the absence of all love of the supernatural; and hence Jesus, 
the divine diagnostician, told them the reason why they could 
not believe that he was the Christ. 

The true minister of God seeks not to exalt himself, but he 
seeks to do the will of God. He rejoices not when he himself 
is held in esteem, or when his personal advantage is obtained, 
but when God’s work is done. With him self is only an 
instrument to accomplish the work of God. If that work 
demands the sacrifice of his life, the life is offered. His words 
are always true, because he speaks not to please men, but to 
please God, and God is always pleased with the truth. Christ 
was that grand true servant of his Father, and he is the model 
of all true men. He embodies in himself all that is good, and 
yet comes down so near to us that the way to imitate him is 
plain and possible. 

In the nineteenth verse Jesus directly charges the Jews 
with dishonesty. They affected great reverence for the Law of 
Moses, and they founded their accusation against Jesus on the 
complaint that he violated the law of Moses. And Jesus 
declares that none of the Jews observed the law of Moses. It 
is not clear to what Jesus referred to in this declaration. 
Corluy believes that it is an argumentum ad hominem. 
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Commandment was given to Abraham: “And he that is 
eight days old shall be circumcised among you, every male 
throughout your generations, he that is born in thy house or 
bought with money of any stranger, who is not of thy seed.” 
Now. when the eighth day fell on the Sabbath, the rite of 
circumcision was always administered. This was a material 
violation of the Sabbath rest, yet every Jew did it. Now, 
according to Corluy, Christ’s argument might be expressed 
thus: ‘Ye oppose me, because I heal on the Sabbath; and yet 
ye all do a work involving greater activity on the Sabbath. 
Ye all violate the Sabbath, and yet ye oppose me for a lesser 
violation for a higher end.” Certain it is that in the following 
verses this argumentation is employed by Christ. The 
administration of circumcision on the eighth day was no formal 
violation of Moses’ law. The lawgiver never contemplated 
such absurd casuistry of the Pharisees. "The Sabbath law was 
a strict law against secular activity, but it did not prohibit such 
things as the circumcision of a man, or the healing of a man, or 
the slaughter of animals for sacrifice in the Temple. Had there 
been any honesty in the Pharisees, they would have seen at a 
glance that Jesus, in healing on the Sabbath, did not violate the 
Sabbath. In fact they did see it, but in their desire to destroy 
the man who had unmasked their hypocrisy, they made use of 
any pretense to condemn him. 

Corluy’s opinion is very probable, but still there is place 
for another opinion which holds that in the aforesaid verse 
Jesus charged the Jews with formal violations of the Mosaic 
Law. According to this opinion the charge of Christ would be 
in substance thus: ‘Ye affect great zeal in defending the Law 
of Moses; ye cry out against me for having disturbed the 
Sabbath-rest to heal a man. And yet ye all of you violate that 
sacred law.” It was an argument to arouse them to their 
dishonesty. That this charge be true, it was not necessary 
that every individual Jew should violate the Law. It was only 
necessary that a false interpretation should have annulled the 
main intent and spirit of the Law. 

There had been for some time a design on foot to kill 
Jesus. For this cause, as it is stated in the first verse of this 
same chapter, Jesus had refused to abide in Judea. This 
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design was secret, not known to the people. Jesus now declares 
that he is conscious of this plot, and with the openness and 
courage of absolute innocence, he asks them why they seek his 
life. The multitude did not know of the plot, and they 
therefore insolently ascribe the statement of Jesus to madness 
caused by demoniacal possession. 

Jesus takes no notice of the insulting declaration of the 
multitude; but calmly continues his argument. The last time 
that he had appeared at Jerusalem he had on the Sabbath day 
healed a man by the Pool of Bethesda. "This was the oxe work 
of which Jesus speaks here. It formed a clear definite basis for 
a charge of Sabbath breaking. 

The twenty-second verse is rendered difficult by its 
introductory phrase 6:a roto, ‘for this cause.” It is not easy 
to determine to what the phrase refers. Several writers detach 
it from the twenty-second verse, and join it to the preceding 
verse, aS assigning a reason for the marveling of the people. 
This view is defended by Theophylactus, Maldonatus, Beelen, 
Kuinoel, Hengstenberg, Maier, Klee, Tholuck, Grotius and 
others. But this opinion is rendered entirely improbable by 
an examination of St. John’s use of Greek. In his text 
we never find dia todro closing a sentence. It would be 
too great a barbarism. The natural position of da todTo is at 
the beginning of the sentence; and, at all events, it must 
precede the verb which it modifies. Hence, we feel that 
we must explain it as the introductory phrase of the 
twenty-second verse. 

Some of those who assign to the phrase a position at the 
beginning of the twenty-second verse establish the causal 
relation which they see in the phrase thus: ‘For this cause 
hath Moses given you circumcision, Jecause it is of the 
Fathers.” This view is defended by Toleti, Corluy and 
Knabenbauer. It certainly is a very probable opinion, and 
makes apt sense. Still it might be also held that the phrase is 
a sort of indefinite phrase, as is often found in the Holy 
Scriptures, whose use is merely to continue the discourse. 
However, we are willing to accept the opinion of Corluy as the 
most probable explanation of the phrase. 
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Circumcision was not a Mosaic ordinance. It was given to 
Abraham, as the distinctive rite of initiation into the Old 
Covenant. Moses incorporated it into the extended code which, 
in the development of the first covenant, he was commissioned 
to deliver to Israel. 

We have already explained the argument which Jesus 
draws from the practice of circumcision on the Sabbath. ‘The 
practice was right; it had the sanction of Moses the law-giver. 
Circumcision was given on the Sabbath, that the Law of Moses 
might not be broken. Yea, more, Sabbath-circumcision had 
more than the sanction of Moses; it went back to Abraham, the 
father of all the faithful; it was the oldest ordinance in Israel. 
Hence, there could be no doubt that the law of circumcision 
prevailed over the law of the Sabbath rest. ‘The Law of Moses 
contemplated this prevalence; and hence in the twenty-third 
verse Christ asserts that a man must be circumcised on the 
Sabbath, if it be the eighth day, that the Law of Moses might 
not be broken. The conclusion is conclusive: If for the 
circumcision of a man the Sabbath-ordinance is set aside, how 
much the more for the healing of the whole man? 

Many interpreters believe that Jesus directed the sentence 
of the twenty-fourth verse against those who rendered judgment 
not according to truth, but according to personal considerations. 
It is far more probable. however, to consider the verse as an 
exhortation against superficiality in judgment, not merely legal 
judgment, but in every judgment of the mind. Full oft 
through defect of this reflection and penetration in judgment, 
the impostor will obtain the people’s favor, and the good man 
will be condemned. ‘This was exemplified in our recent war 
with Spain; the rabble cried out for war; a prostituted press 
by systematic lying made it appear that war was a move for 
the liberation of the down-trodden people; the impostors and 
time-servers favored the mad rabble. Our people are a 
superficial people, and they looked only at the appearance of 
things. And so the voice of the great mass of the people was 
for war. Good men looked beneath the surface of things, and 
saw that the war wasacrime. ‘They saw that a great falsehood 
was being enacted, a cruel, shameful falsehood, and they raised 
their voices in protest; but they were drowned in the wild cries 
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of a deluded people bent on violence. And so war came, a 
needless hypocritical war, a war forced on a friendly nation, 
even while that nation offered to settle the issue in peace by 
any sacrifice. In the history of nations, as it is written by the 
recording angel, that war will be an everlasting stigma against 
our nation. History repeats itself. The same causes operated 
against the Redeemer. He was the Truth; he came to teach 
men the truth, but his nation rejected him, because they judged 
according to appearances. The superficial eyes of those men 
saw in him only the poor artisan’s son. To appreciate Jesus’ 
character and his doctrine requires calm thought, honest 
weighing of issues, and honest self-discipline. The men of 
Judza had not these qualities, and few men of our day have 
them. Every sentence of Jesus contains more than enough 
food for reflection for a lifetime; but the days go by; men live 
and men die, and the eyes of nearly all are upon the appearance 
of things. They are like men who pass over mines of 
inestimable value to gather a few trinkets of painted glass on 
the surface. It is the act of a fool, but most men are fools. 

St. John next proceeds to give us some of the comments of 
those in the multitude who were of Jerusalem. As the plot 
to kill Jesus arose in Jerusalem, its knowledge became 
disseminated among the common people. ‘These wonder that a 
man, who was by the powerful sect of the Pharisees marked for 
death, should now speak boldly in the sight of all, and they said 
nothing to him. Speculating as to the cause of this, they ask 
among themselves: Can it be that the rulers, the members of 
the Sanhedrin have believed that this is the Christ? But they 
dismiss this conjecture at once. They know whence this man 
Jesus is. He is of Nazareth, the son of an artisan. 

It is evident that the people were persuaded that the 
great Messiah should come to earth in some sudden mysterious 
way. ‘They knew that he must be of David’s line; and at least 
the more learned knew he must be born in Bethlehem; but the 
popular belief was that no man should know the manner of his 
origin. ‘This belief arose from a confusion of the first and 
second coming of the Messiah, and also from a failure to 
distinguish between the eternal generation of the Word and the 
human birth of the Word made flesh. The Talmud is filled 
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with strange, ridiculous legends about the mysterious coming of 
the Messiah. It was fabled that he was born before Pharaoh 
the oppressor, and that he was living in concealment. Hillel 
taught that the Messiah had already come, and that Israel 
would not receive another Messiah. It may be said that these 
fables of the later Rabbis were not a fair representation of the 
state of thought in the days of our Lord; but still the spirit of 
the Rabbis was but the development of the spirit of the 
Pharisees, and the difference is only of degree. A full 
description of the Rabbinic fables concerning the manner of the 
coming of the Messiah may be found in Lightfoot, Hore 
Hebraicae, in Math. II. 1; Edersheim, The Life and Times of 
Jesus The Messiah, Vol. I. page 169; Vol. II. page 154, 739 
et seqq. 

The speech of the multitude above recorded had been in 
low, guarded tones: men were afraid to speak their thoughts 
concerning Jesus. But the speech of men was not necessary to 
Jesus to give him knowledge of their thoughts. He knew the 
thoughts of all men, the secrets of all hearts. Jesus therefore 
makes the multitude aware that he knows the things that they 
have whispered to each other. In a loud voice he comments 
on the statement, that they knew his origin. Setting aside the 
mystery of the virginal conception, they knew his mother and 
his putative father; they knew his home at Nazareth, and his 
brethren. Many, perhaps, had often seen him in the ordinary 
walks of life. But there was another origin which they knew 
not. As the mere humble citizen of Nazareth, he could not be 
the Messiah. Had Jesus come of himself as mere man their 
knowledge of him were accurate. But Jesus came not of 
himself, but from his Father; came as his Eternal Son by the 
act of generation; came as the Redeemer by the authentic 
mission from the Father. Truly could Jesus declare that he 
knew the Father, for he was in nature and attribute equal to 
the Father. 

Christ’s declaration contains a seeming paradox: Ye 
know me, and ye do not know me. The explanation is: Ye 
know my human character, but ye know not my divine 


character. 
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A part of this ignorance was culpable, and a part was not. 
Christ did not expect that men should immediately grasp in all 
its fullness the grand new order of things. Bnt he did demand 
that men should be honest, tractable seekers after God. Where 
these conditions existed the joint causality of Jesus’ teaching 
and the grace of God in the soul brought men to all knowledge 
and faith. 

Jesus brings against the Jews the terrible charge that they 
knew not his Father. They failed to recognize the Son, 
because they had drifted away from all right religion of God 
the Father. ‘The New Law was the inevitable outcome of the 
Old Law. Jesus Christ is the fulfillment of the Mosaic Law. 
The defect of Israel antedates the coming of Christ; the Jews 
were in a state of dry rot for many years. They had retained 
some of the externals of religion, but their souls never reached 
up to a spiritual God. Religion for them was a thing of this 
world. Christ declared to them: “If ye believed the writing 
of Moses, ye would believe me; for he wrote of me.” ‘The 
Law led to Christ as its logical necessity, and they rejected 
Christ, because they had drifted away from the right spirit of 
the Law. ‘Terrible is the blindness that is born of religious 
prejudice. No evidence can move a man thus blinded; for he 
treats evidence itself as an enemy. And this fearful blindness 
held the Jews in the days of Christ, and still holds those of 
them who have not drifted into rationalism. 

The discourse of Jesus produced a profound sensation 
in the Temple. Many of the common people believed in him; 
and conversing among themselves, they pointed to his great 
works, and asked if any man could ask greater works of the 
Christ than Jesus of Nazareth had done. The form of the 
question, ‘When the Christ shall come, will he do more signs 
than this man hath done?” seems incompatible with the 
declaration that the interrogators believed that Jesus was the 
Messiah. But this must be explained that the question is 
an argument by way of a challenge to those who might 
deny the Messiahship of Jesus. It is equivalent to saying: 
‘Dato et non concesso that Jesus be not the Messiah; when 
that Messiah comes, will he do greater works than this man 
hath done?” 
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Again, we must understand that the belief of the multitude 
was not a perfect faith. The grand personality of Jesus, his 
words and his works filled them with an impression that Jesus 
must be what he claimed to be; but this impression left in their 
minds much of wonderment und indecision. 

But a contrary effect had been produced on the Pharisees 
and chiefs of the Sanhedrin. They understood Jesus to charge 
them with ignorance of Yahveh, and to declare himself sent by 
Yahveh. ‘They determined to seize him, and yet no man laid 
hands on him. He was alone and defenseless; they were many 
and powerful; but yet he stood there, and taught openly, and no 
man did aught to him. The multitudes who believed in him 
spoke in low, guarded tones, but some knowledge of their 
murmuring came to the Pharisees. Their fury is intensified. 
They confer with the chiefs of the Sanhedrin, which was 
convened every day in the Temple. ‘They decide to send their 
satellites to apprehend Jesus; and yet Jesus spoke on, and no 
man laid hands on him, St. John gives us the reason, his hour 
was not yet come. The Lord had become man to die for men; 
but he in his almighty power fixed the time. No power could 
change that decree. The Lord was not forced to death: when 
his work had progressed to that point where it was ready to be 
sealed by his death, Jesus offered himself up as a voluntary 
holocaust. Attempts were made here, and were made at other 
times to apprehend Jesus before that time. In these attempts, 
the issue was between the power of man and the power of God, 
and the result could not be doubtful. John is careful to tell us 
this fact, because it was a proof of Jesus’ divinity. He does not 
tell how the power of God effected this result, because man 
can not trace the mysterious workings of divine power. It 
sometimes operates by open miracle, but more often invisibly: 
we see the effect, but we can not tell how it came into act. 

Jesus knows of the design to apprehend him, and he takes 
occasion thereby to speak of the time that should intervene 
before his hour should come. It was a little while, an interval 
of about six months. His words were enigmatical to the Jews, 
and they were intended to be so. ‘They were to be cleared up 
in the after-light of the Resurrection; and in that light they are 
clear to us. Jesus spoke of going back to his Father; he spoke 
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of his Ascension; and he tells them that they shall seek him, 
and shall not find him. Expositors do not agree as to what 
Jesus means here. Some believe that Jesus refers to the clamor 
for the Messiah which went up from Israel in the final 
destruction of Jerusalem; others believe that in these words 
Jesus does not assert that any actual search for him will 
be made, but simply that he affirms that he will be where 
no human search ‘can penetrate. It seems more probable to 
understand the words of Israel’s inane hope of another Messiah. 
It was an expression of Christ’s foreknowledue of Israel’s 
blindness, and fruitless waiting for her king. 

Jesus tells them that where he is they cannot come. He 
will be in his glory in his kingdom, from which their unbelief 
and rejection of him shall exclude them. Of course, this refers 
only to the unbelieving portion of them. 

The words of Jesus puzzle them. They have not any idea 
of the great kingdom of Christ. They wonder where Jesus will 
go; his words haunt their souls. Will he go out to the Jews 
dispersed in foreign lands? The conjecture does not satisfy 
them, and still the awful words: ‘Ye shall seek me, and ye 
shall not find me: and where I am ye cannot come”, ring in 
their ears: we leave them in their doubt and perplexity. 
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37. Now on the last day, 37. ‘Ev 8 17 éoydryn jpépa 


the great day of the feast, Jesus 
stood and cried, saying: If 
any man thirst, let him come 
unto me, and drink. 

38. He that believeth in 
me, as the Scripture hath said; 
out of his belly shall flow rivers 
of living water. 


39. But this spake he of 
the Spirit, which they that be- 
lieved in him were to receive : 
for the Spirit was not yet 
given; because Jesus was not 
yet glorified. 
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40. Some of the multitude 
therefore, when they heard 
these words, said: ‘This is of 
a truth the prophet. 


41. Others said: This is 
the Christ. But some said: 
What, doth the Christ come 
out of Galilee? 


42. Hath not the Scripture 
said that the Christ cometh of 
the seed of David, and from 
Bethlehem, the village where 
David was? 


43. So there arose a division 
in the multitude because of 
him. 

44. And some of them 
would have taken him; but no 
man laid hands on him. 


45. The officers therefore 
came to the chief priests and 
Pharisees; and they said unto 
them: Why did ye not bring 
him? 

46. ‘The officers answered : 
Never man so spoke. 


47. ‘The Pharisees therefore 
answered them: Are ye also 
led astray? 


48. Hath any of the rulers 
believed in him, or of the 
Pharisees? 


49. But this multitude 
who knoweth not the law 
are accursed. 
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50. Nicodemus saith unto 
them (he that came to him be- 
fore, being one of them) : 


51. Doth our Law judgea 
man, except it first hear from 
himself and know what he 
doeth? 


52. They answered and 
said unto him: Art thou also 
of Galilee? Search and see 
that out of Galilee ariseth no 
prophet. 


53. And they went every 
“man unto his own house: 
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In the 39th verse &ysov is omitted after IIvedua in &, K. T, 
II, 42, 91; in the Coptic and Armenian versions. It is also 
omitted by Origen and Cyril, and in many codices of the 
Vulgate. B has dysov Sedouévov. Lvedpa dyov is found in L, 
X, T, A, A, et al., and in the works of many Fathers. 

In the 50th verse %* omits the parenthetical clause from 
o é\@wy to els. This omission is sanctioned by ‘Tischendorf. 
In the same verse there is no good authority for the vuerds 
which the Vulgate has followed. 

The eighth day was the greatest day of the feast.—lLev. 
XXII. 26. No servile work could be done on that day. 
Hence a mighty concourse of people was assembled on that day 
in the Temple. Jesus takes occasion of the event to proclaim 
himself the Messiah, and to invite all men to him. Standing 
forth in the sight of the vast concourse, in a loud voice he 
declares to men the source of life and peace. ‘The soul’s 
longing for life aud happiness is well expressed as a thirst. 
Thus the Psalmist declares: “My soul thirsteth for God, for 
the living God.”—Ps. XLII. 1. And again: “O God, thou 
art my God; early will I seek thee, in a dry and weary land, 
where no water is.”—Ps. LXIII. 1. Dry and weary is the land 
in which our earthly pilgrimage is cast. A feverish thirst is 
upon us, and we endeavor to slake our thirst at the dirty pools 
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of this world; but we thirst again. Forth from the Temple of 
the New Jerusalem comes the voice of Jesus: “If any man 
thirst, let him come to me and drink.” It is an everlasting 
promise to all men. But the tastes of men are perverted; a 
sort of spiritual nausea fastens itself upon them; and they turn 
from the manua to the flesh-pots. 

Jesus makes his meaning clear: the water that he has to 
give is the Holy Ghost; and the act of drinking of that water is 
the act of believing in Jesus Christ. That water is not given in 
scanty measure to those who desire it by faith. Its abundance 
is graphically expressed by the metaphor of the streams of 
living water flowing out of the belly of the believer. The 
water is called living because it banishes death: there is no 
death in the realm of the Spirit of God. 

Christ bases his declaration on the Scripture; and yet the 
exact words by him employed are not found in the Scripture. 
The best explanation of this is that Jesus quoted not the words 
but the sezse of Scripture, and the thought expressed by him is 
found in many passages of the Holy Writ. Thus in Isaiah: 
“The poor and the needy seek water, and there is none, and 
their tongue faileth for thirst; I the Lord God will answer 
them, I the God of Israel will not forsake them. I will open 
rivers on the bare heights, and fountains in the midst of the 
valleys: I will make the wilderness a pool of water, and the 
dry land springs of water.”—Is. XLI. 17—18. And again: 
“__ and the Lord God shall guide thee continually, and satisfy 
thy soul in dry places, and thou shalt be like a watered garden, 
and like a spring of water, whose waters fail not.”—Is. LVIII. 11. 

It is evident that the belly is spoken of here in accordance 
with the use of speech of that time and place as the seat of the 
soul, the interior being of man, wherein God’s grace was a 
principle of life and energy. 

The Holy Ghost was given to the just of the Old 
Testament but in a restricted manner; but in the New 
Testament a larger outpouring of the Spirit was given to man 
in accordance with the prophecy of Joel II. 28: ‘And it shall 
come to pass afterward that I will pour out my spirit upon all 
flesh; and your sons and your daughters shall prophesy, your 
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old men shall dream dreams, and your young men shall see 
visions: and also upon the servants and upon the handmaids in 
those days will I pour out my Spirit.” 

The great event in which the new relation of the Holy 
Ghost was manifested, was inaugurated by the descent of the 
Holy Ghost on Pentecost. In the decrees of Heaven this 
larger giving of the Holy Ghost was not given till Christ 
ascended into Heaven. ‘The presence of the Holy Ghost in 
the faithful was manifested in the early Church by the 
extraordinary charismata or spiritual gifts. These were 
extraordinary aids to faith in the infantile age of the Church. 
Though they are not now given in equal measure, the new 
relation of the Holy Ghost caused by the Redemption remains 
forever, it is an essential property of the New Law. 

The common people were impressed by the teaching of 
Jesus. St. John has only given us a bare outline of the theme 
of Jesus’ discourse. The evidence is strong in favor of Jesus’ 
divine character; but in their ignorance they do not know 
whether to consider him a prophet or the Christ. Israel 
expected a prophet in pursuance to Deuteronomy, XVIII. 18; 
and the ignorant ones made this prophet distinct from the 
Christ. Some therefore of the people, speaking privately for 
fear of the Pharisees, declared that Jesus was that prophet; 
others declared him to be the Christ. But then a strong 
objection was urged which seemed to decide the question of the 
Messianic character of Jesus. ‘The Messiah must be of 
Bethlehem, the city of David, according to Micah V. 2; he 
must be of the seed of David, Is. II. 1; II. Sam. VII. 12; Jer. 
XXIII. 15. In the public estimation Jesus was of Galilee, of 
the city of Nazareth. Joseph and Mary were born Galileans. 
The people knew nothing of the mysterious birth of Jesus in 
Bethlehem. ‘The poor artisan of Nazareth had gone away on a 
certain day with his young wife for the enrollment in 
Bethlehem. His movements were known to but few. It was 
perhaps something over two years before he returned. But his 
absence was not observed. When he returned to his humble 
home at Nazareth, a beautiful child was in his home. ‘The lips 
of Mary and Joseph were sealed concerning the mystery that 
invested that child’s birth. It was the secret of the great King, 
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and they guarded it well. The child grew to manhood in his 
humble environment, and was by all men considered as a 
Galilean. Moreover, his Davidic descent was unknown to the 
people. The people associated Davidic descent with exalted 
station; but in that lowliness to which Jesus lowered himself 
for us, even the nobility of his line was lost to the people. But 
the angel of God was keeping the record, and in due time the 
Davidic descent of Jesus was certified to men. 

The different opinions caused a dissension among the 
people, and out of it came another attempt to seize Jesus; but 
no man laid hands on him: the time was not yet. How quietly 
the inevitable power of God works! On the side of the 
enemies of Jesus there is noise, contention, attempted violence; 
and quietly, as the dew falls on the grass of the field, divine 
power reduces to nought all these efforts. So it is in human 
life; the noise and violence of the world attracts our attention, 
and we become oblivious to the power of God operating in the 
world. 

The baffled officers, who had been sent to apprehend Jesus, 
returning to the Pharisees and Sanhedrists could give no other 
answer why they did not arrest Jesus, save, “Never man so 
spoke!” There is much honesty in the response of these rude 
men. ‘They could have devised some other excuse for the 
failure of that which they had been sent to do. But instead, 
they honestly proclaim that they have been moved to awe and 
reverence by the divine words of Jesus. This certainly is a 
great argument for the divinity of Jesus. 

The Pharisees and Sanhedrists rage; they taunt the 
satellites with ignorance; they appeal to the opinions of the 
leaders of the people. The Pharsees also know that some of 
the people favor Jesus, and they give vent to their anger 
against them by calling them ignorant and accursed. There is 
in all this no argument, no justice, no wish to know the truth; 
only blind rage, and dishonesty. 

Nicodemus was standing by; he was a Pharisee, and a 
member of the Sanhedrin. He it was who had come by night 
to be taught by Jesus, Jo. III. 1. From that time he had 
believed in Jesus, but secretly through fear of the men of his 
race. He endeavors now to appeal in favor of Jesus to the 
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common principles of justice: no man should be condemned 
without a hearing. Knowing their fury, he does not directly 
espouse the cause of Jesus, but simply asks that Jesus have 
justice in accordance with the Law. What he said of Jesus 
could be urged in the case of the worst of culprits. In 
Deuteronomy, I. 16, it is written: ‘(Hear the causes between 
your brethren, and judge righteously between a man and his 
brother, and the stranger that is with him.” In Deuteronomy, 
XVIII. 4, in case of reported wrong-doing the judges are 
commanded to inquire diligently; and this command is repeated 
ibidem, XIX. 18. The principle is one of the fundamental 
principles of the natural law. 

Men have wronged Nicodemus in condemning him of 
timidity. He acted with prudence, and could not have better 
defended Jesus. 

The plea of Nicodemus was unanswerable, and his fellow 
sectaries do not essay to answer it. They resort to personal 
insult, and they raise the old objection of Jesus’ Galilean origin. 
This was totally irrelevant. Even if Jesus were an impostor, he 
had a right to a trial. 

The Pharisees are false in citing the Scriptures as 
authority for the assertion that no prophet comes out of 
Galilee. Of course their objection did not apply to Jesus, who 
was born in Bethlehem. But even in itself considered, their 
contention was false. God excluded no tribe from the 
prophetic office. Jonah the son of Amittai was of Galilee, 
II. (IV.) Kings XIV. 25. It seems quite certain that there 
must have been other prophets of Galilee, of whom we have no 
records; but Jonah at least proves false the allegation of the 
Pharisees. 

The 53rd verse is omitted by all the authorities which 
omit the passage concerning the adulteress of which we shall 
now treat. 
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mount of Olives. dpos TOV éAaLor, 
2. Andearly in the morn- 2. “OpOpov 8& madw rape- 
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Temple, and all the people 
came unto him; and he sat 
down, and taught them. 


3. And the scribes and the 
Pharisees bring a woman taken 
in adultery; and having set 
her in the midst, 


4.°"They say “unto. him: 
Master, this woman hath been 
taken in adultery, in the very 
act. 


5. Now in the Law Moses 
commanded us to stone such: 
what then sayest thou of her? 


6. And this they said, 
tempting him, that they might 
have whereof to accuse him. 
But Jesus stooped down, and 
with his finger wrote on the 
ground. 


7. But when they continued 
asking him, he lifted up him- 
self, and said unto them: He 
that is without sin among you, 
let him first cast a stone at 
her. 


8. And again he stooped 
down, and with his finger 
wrote on the ground. 


g. And they, when they 
heard it, went out, one by one, 
beginning from the eldest, even 
unto the last: and Jesus was 
left alone, and the woman 
where she was, in the midst. 
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to. And Jesus, lifted up 10. “Avakirpas dé o ’Inaods, 

himself, and said unto her: «al wndéva Oeacadpevos mryv TIS 

Woman, where are they? did yuvaids, elmev aidtn: Tovar, 

no man condemn thee? qov elow éKelvoL Ob KaTHYyopOL 
cou; ovdeis ce KaTEeKpLVED ; 


rr. And she said: No man, 11. ‘H & edrev: Ovsdeis, 
Lord. And Jesus said: Neither Kupue; edrev 5€ airy o Inaods: 
do I condemn thee: go thy Ovédé éyo ce xataxpivw: mopevou, 
way; from henceforth sin no «al pnkért dpaptave, 
more. 


The entire passage is omitted in &, B, C, A, T, and X. 
L, and A also omit it, but in them its place is left vacant. It is 
wanting in more than sixty cursive MSS., and in more than 
thirty Evangelistaries. It is not found in a, f, and q of the 
Vetus Itala, nor in the Peshito, Curetonian and Philoxenian 
Syriac. It is also absent from the Sahidic and Gothic versions, 
from many codices of the Coptic, and from some codices of the 
Armenian version. 

The Greek Fathers who have commented the Gospel 
of St. John omit this pericope. Thus Origen, Apollinaris, 
Theodorus of Mopsuestia, Cyril of Alexandria, Chrysostom, 
Cosmas, Nonnus, and ‘Theophylactus. Eusebius speaks 
obscurely of the passage. Writing of Papias he says: ‘He 
also gives another history of a woman who had been accused of 
many sins before the Lord, which is also contained in the 
Gospel according to The Hebrews.”— Hist. Eccles. III. 29. 
It is evident that in his loose critique, Eusebius confounds the 
Adulteress with the public sinner mentioned by St. Luke, 
Vil 27. 

In favor of the passage we have D, F, G, H, K, U, and T. 
The pericope is also read in E, M, S, A, and I, but an asterisk 
is prefixed. It is found in more than three hundred cursive 
MSS. that have been examined. St. Jerome declares that it 
was in many Greek and Latin codices. It exists in b*, c, e, ff, 
and g of the Vetus Itala, in the Ethiopian, Jerusalem Syriac, 
and Vulgate versions. It is also found in some codices of the 
Armenian version. St. Nicon the Monk declares that it was 
omitted in the Armenian version, because it was judged “hurtful 
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to many of the hearers."—(De Impia Relig. Arm. 2; Migne 
Patr. Graeca I. 655). It is found in six evangelistaries, and in 
the liturgy read in the Greek Church on the feasts of SS. 
Pelagia, Theodora, Eudocia and St. Mary of Egypt. Forty-five 
more cursive MSS. have it, but with an asterisk prefixed. 
Eleven cursive MSS. and one evangelistary place it at the end 
of the Gospel of St. John. Four cursive MSS. place it after 
the twenty-first chapter of St. Luke. It is found in the 
Constitutions of the Apostles, II. 24, 4, and in the Synopsis called 
of Athanasius, 50. It is endorsed by St. Ambrose, Apologia 
David, II. 1., and by St. Augustine (De Conj. Adult. II. 7), 
where he declares: ‘Who does not understand that the 
husband ought to forgive what the Lord forgave? But the 
mind of the unbelieving abhors this, so that some of little faith, 
or rather enemies of the true faith, fearing, I believe, that 
impunity in sinning might be given to their wives, expunged 
from their codices that which the mercy of the Lord had done 
unto the adulteress, as though he who said: ‘Now sin no more’, 
had given license to sin.” It is found in the works of St. 
Pacianus (Ad Sympr. III. 20); Leo the Great (Sermo 62 [60], 
4); and in Sedulius, Chrysologus and Cassiodorus. The Syrian 
Jacobus Sarugensis of the fifth century has expounded the 
passage in a lengthy sermon. 

The internal evidence unfavorable to the pericope is 
founded on the difference of style that exists between it and the 
rest of St. John’s writings. Thus, in this pericope, dp@pov is 
employed for poi: mas o dads for o dydos: evere(dato for 
éyparpev: avauaptntos for dpaptiay ovk éywv: Kataxpivew for 
kpivev, and the particle 6¢ frequently for the otv which latter 
particle is characteristic of St. John. 

After carefully weighing the evidence, we are persuaded 
that the pericope is genuine. The objections founded on the 
difference of style are very slight. In the first place, in the 
vicissitudes through which the Greek text has passed, many 
variants are found in the text, so that we may well believe that 
the original text in all its textual purity has not come down to 
us. Moreover, in every writer some dma& Xeyoueva are found, 
and in other portions of St. John they occur. Thus, in IX. 21, 
he employs the phrase #Avciav éyev: in LX. 28, Aovdopeiv: in IX. 
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22, cvvtidecbar, Again, in other passages John employs é¢ in 
preference to odv. Thus in VII. 37—44, 5¢ occurs four times 
and ovv twice. 

The internal evidence is strong in favor of the passage. It 
bears on itself the stamp of Jesus’ wisdom and his mercy. 
There is nothing weak in it, nothing extravagant, nothing that 
does not harmonize with his perfect character. 

It is impossible that an interpolator should interpolate a 
passage so divine in internal character; and again it is 
impossible that the Church should have accepted such a 
substantial interpolation for all these ages. 

It is easy to assign a reason for its omission from so many 
codices. In fact, Augustine has clearly defined the reason. It 
was the fear that the mercy shown the adulteress might be 
abused to lessen the horror of this sin. Very just and true is 
the following declaration of EK. Renan: 

“Te récit de la femme adultére laisse place 4 de grands 
doutes critiques. Ce passage manque dans les meilleurs 
manuscrits; je crois cependant qu’il faisait partie du texte 
primitif. Les données topographiques des versets 1 et 2 ont de 
la justesse. Rien dans la morceau ne fait disparate avec le 
style du quatriéme évangile. Je pense qui c’est par uu scrupule 
déplacé, venu a l’esprit de quelques faux rigoristes, sur la 
morale en apparence relachée de l’€pisode, qu’on aura coupé 
ces lignes qui pourtant, vu leur beauté, se seront sauvées, en 
s’attachant a d’autres parties des textes évangéliques...... 
On comprend, en tout cas, beaucoup mieux qu’un tel passage 
ait €té retranché qu’ajouté.” (Vie de Jésus, 13° edit. Appendice, 
P- 500, 501.) 

From the Acts of the Council of Trent, edited by Theiner 
(I. pp. 71—84), it is evident that the Fathers, in declaring that 
the books of the Canon of Scripture were inspired wth all their 
parts, intended first of all to canonize those portions of the 
Gospels that had been doubted by some. Hence, we believe 
that this important passage is included in the decree of Trent; 
and therefore we believe that it is of faith that the passage is 
inspired. But in regard to the authorship of the passage, 
though we are fully persuaded that it is of St. John, yet its 
authorship is not of faith. 
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We come now to deal with the episode itself. Over across 
to the eastward from Jerusalem lies the slope of the Mount of 
Olives. It is thus called on account of the many olive trees 
which grow upon its slopes. Kedron runs through the valley 
which lies between Jerusalem and the Mount of Olives. At 
the close of the great feast the multitudes set out homeward, 
and Jesus withdrew to the Mount of Olives to pass the night. 
When preaching in Jerusalem, this was the Savior’s usual 
resting place for the night. Luke says: ‘And every day he 
was teaching in the Temple; and every night he went out, and 
lodged in the mount that is called the Mount of Olives.”— 
XXI. 37. Early on the following morning, Jesus comes into 
the outer court of the Temple; and the people immediately 
surround him. It was an established custom with the Jews 
that a teacher should sit, while teaching. In conformity with 
this usage, Jesus sat and taught the people. And now a 
delegation of Scribes and Pharisees come up to Jesus, bringing 
with them a woman. They set her in the midst of the throng 
that had assembled to hear Jesus, and then they make their 
charge. With consummate craftiness they address Jesus in a 
very honorable manner: they call him Master. They make 
their charge against the woman, it was the crime of adultery. 
There was no element of doubt in the case: the woman was 
taken in the act. She made no defense; her guilt was 
established. In the Law of Moses a terrible punishment was 
appointed unto those guilty of fornication and adultery. In 
Deuteronomy we read: ‘But if this thing be true, that the 
tokens of virginity were not found in the damsel; then they shall 
bring out the damsel to the door of her father’s house, and the 
men of her city shall stone her with stones that she die: because 
she hath wrought folly in Israel, to play the harlot in her father’s 
house: so shalt thou put away the evil from the midst of thee. 

“If a man be found lying with a woman married to a 
husband, then shall both of them die, the man that lay with 
the woman, and the woman: so shalt thou put away the evil 
from the midst of thee. 

“Tf there be a damsel that is a virgin betrothed unto a 
husband, and a man find her in a city and he lie with her; then 
ye shall bring them both out unto the gate of that city, and ye 
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shall stone them with stones that they die; the damsel because 
she cried not, being in a city; and the man, because he hath 
humbled his neighbor’s wife: so thou shalt put away the evil 
from the midst of thee.’.—XXII. 20—24. In Leviticus: 
“And the man that committeth adultery with his neighbor’s 
wife, the adulterer and the adulteress shall surely be put to 
death.”— XX. Io. 

From the fact that the mode of death is not explicitly 
stated in the case of the adulterous wife, some believe that 
death by stoning was only appointed for the fornicarious 
unmarried woman. ‘This seems to be unreasonable. The sin 
of illicit sexual intercourse was contemplated in all these 
enactments as substantially the same sin, and the punishment 
of death by being stoned in one case explicitly appointed is 
understood in the other cases. This is corroborated by the 
celebrated passage of Ezekiel XVI. 38—40: “And I will 
judge thee as women that break wedlock are judged... . 1. 

“They shall also bring up an assembly against thee, and 
they shall stone thee with stones, and thrust thee through with 
their swords.” 

There is no doubt therefore that Moses appointed death by 
being stoned as the punishment of the adulterous wife. In 
fact, such was the usual death appointed by the Law for grave 
crimes. 

The Scribes and Pharisees feigning to wish to be taught 
ask of Jesus what to do with the woman. 

The question naturally arises, Why did they bring the 
woman taken in adultery, and not the man? ‘The answer is 
easy: they wished that Jesus would pardon the culprit, and 
they judged that the woman would appeal more to his mercy 
than the man. 

Now the case of the woman may be considered in two 
different aspects. In the first place, we may consider the case as 
it formed the basis of a plot to entrap Jesus; and, secondly, we 
may consider the intrinsic merits of the case. 

Now as regards the first question, we are not left in doubt 
of the dishonesty of the accusers of this woman. ‘True she was 
an adulteress; but it was not zeal for the Law of Moses that 
moved the Scribes and Pharisees to accuse her. The Law of 
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Moses concerning the punishment of adultery had fallen into 
desuetude in the decadent polity of Israel. In fact, the Romans 
had taken from the Jews the right to inflict the death penalty. 
This is clear from John XVIII. 31: ‘The Jews said unto him 
(Pilate): It is not lawful for us to put any man to death.” 
This is confirmed by many passages of the Talmud. It seems 
that the tribunal of the Sanhedrin had become so lax and 
corrupt that, for the preservation of order, the executive power 
had to be vested in another body. ‘Thus Maimonides in 
Sotah, cap. 3: ‘For the reason that adulteries were openly 
multipled in the time of the second Temple, the Sanhedrin 
abrogated the trial of the adulterous wife by the bitter waters, 
ete.” Cfr. Num. V. 11—3I1. 

Therefore they were confident that the Lord would not 
condemn the woman. ‘The merciful character of the Lord was 
well known. Moreover, if he should pass sentence of death 
upon the woman, he could be denounced to the Roman 
authorities. It is true that St. Stephen the deacon was stoned 
to death, even after this time; but this was an act of mob 
violence, a mere murder. 

But if the Lord should openly say: ‘Let the woman go,” 
the Scribes and Pharisees would immediately charge him to the 
people with subverting the Law of Moses. It was a shrewdly 
planned dilemma. Of course, they expected that the Lord 
would pardon the woman. During a long period no adulteress or 
adulterer had been put to death. That terrible old ordinance 
was intended for another age, and was now quite obsolete. It 
had fulfilled its purpose. No milder legislation would have 
availed among the stiff-necked, fierce people in the age for 
which the Jewish legislation was intended. But as the old 
order of things was verging to the new, many of the old 
ordinances fell into desuetude. 

But in this especially appeared the dishonesty of the 
Scribes and Pharisees. "The law concerning adultery was no 
longer executed, but no man openly declared the Law of Moses 
of no effect. ‘The enemies of Jesus well knew the state of 
society, and they hoped to force Jesus to utter a positive 
declaration that could be construed as being contrary to the 
Law of Moses. Contemplate the infamy of their malice. They 
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know that the Lord is merciful; they know that he can not 
condemn the woman; they know that the weak, defenseless 
nature of the woman will more readily awaken feelings of 
mercy; and they catch at what this noble attribute may prompt 
the Lord to do, in order to have a charge against him. History 
records nothing baser, nothing more heinous. 

It was asolemn moment. The eyes of all were turned to 
Jesus. ‘The poor culprit waited in trembling agony. An eager 
expectancy held the minds of all. There was a moment of 
silence; and then Jesus stooped down, and with his finger wrote 
on the ground. 

Many have tried to know what Christ wrote on the 
ground. Some of the opinions are very curious. ‘Thus codex 
U declares that he wrote évés éxaotouv avTa@y Tas apaprias, “the 
sins of each one of them.”” The same is found in about twenty 
cursive MSS. St. Jerome declares thus: ‘In the Gospel of 
St. John, in many Greek and Latin codices, there is found a 
passage concerning an adulterous woman who was accused 
before the Lord. ‘The Scribes and Pharisees accused her, and 
vehemently urged that. she be stoned according to the Law. 
But Jesus stooping down wrote with his finger upon the 
ground; viz., the sins of those who accused her, and the sins of 
all mortals.”—Contra Pelag. II, 17. 

In one sense this opinion is only valuable as a curious 
specimen of the opinions of the times; but in another sense it 
is very valuable. Jerome was able to examine many ancient 
codices that have never come down to us. The most ancient 
Greek codices that we have are not older than St. Jerome. 
Furthermore we know that St. Jerome was not favorable to 
apocryphal writings. Indeed, he is the only one of the Fathers 
who has by direct statement repudiated the deuterocanonical 
books. Now we have the positive statement of such an 
ancient and unbiased witness, that the pericope concerning the 
adulteress was in many Greek and Latin codices in the fourth 
century. And Jerome uses it in the aforesaid quotation as 
Scriptural testimony. 

St. Thomas, St. Bonaventure and Barradius conjecture that 
Jesus wrote on the ground the sentence that he afterwards 
uttered: “He that is without sin among you, let him first cast 
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a stone at her.” Augustine and Toleti believe that the action 
of Jesus had reference to the declaration of Jeremiah XVII. 13: 
“— they that depart from thee shall be written in the earth, 
because they have forsaken the Lord, the fountain of living 
waters.” 

It is amazing that so simple an action should be made the 
subject of such extravagant opinions. Much of the old exegesis 
lacks vitality. By an excessive mysticism most of the old 
writers departed far from the naturalness of the sacred writings. 
They often strove to find some deep religious meaning in things 
that were merely touches of human nature, or details serving 
only as the setting of a religious truth. 

Now in regard to our present text, we must know, first of 
all, that when the Scribes and Pharisees brought the accused 
woman to Jesus, he was sitting and teaching the people. In 
accordance with the custom of the East, he was sitting not on 
any chair or seat, but on the pavement of the Temple. At the 
interrogation of the Pharisees, the Lord inclined his body 
forward, while still in a sitting posture, and traced some 
characters on the pavement of the Temple. Now it is plainly 
evident that these characters were not legible, and there- 
fore the Lord wrote no definite words on that pavement. 
Without the intervention of a miracle legible writing could not 
be written under such circumstances. Legible characters may 
be made in heaps of sand; but it is evident that in the Temple 
such a condition was not present. Again, accumulations of fine 
dust may so overdust a smooth surface that writing may be 
practised, but neither could this condition be verified in this 
event. Aside from the care of the Temple that devolved on the 
Levites, the thousands of the people who passed and repassed 
over that pavement continually would prevent any such 
accumulation of dust. Wherefore we believe that the Lord 
wrote no certain words on the pavement of the Temple, but 
that after the manner of a man absorbed in thought, he merely 
traced some indefinite characters on the pavement. We can 
readily appreciate this delicate human feature of our Lord’s life. 
He was not more truly God than he was truly man. Being a 
true man, he acted like a man. Sitting at our desk, and 
pondering over some deep question, as trying to give judgment 
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in some difficult case, we often trace random characters on 
scraps of paper and other objects. Such slight action of the 
bodily members seems to relieve the tension of the mind, and to 
aid concentration of thought. We are not presuming to make 
a psychological analysis of the soul of Christ; but we believe 
that in these little details of his conduct, he reveals in a manner 
simple and natural his human nature. 

The Lord did not immediately answer the question proposed 
by the Pharisees. With downcast eyes he sat as one perplexed, 
tracing lines with his fingeron the pavement. It was the attitude 
of a wise man; he was weighing the question. He was pondering 
not only that question, but many other questions like toit. The 
malice of Israel, the dishonesty and hypocrisy of the leaders of the 
chosen people, the destiny of man were present in his thoughts. 

The Scribes and Pharisees are exultant: they interpret the 
silence of the Lord as an evidence of his inability to extricate 
himself from their dilemma. The silence of the Lord 
continues: the Scribes and Pharisees repeat their question, 
and urge him to answer. At length, he raises himself up to an 
erect sitting posture, and looking calmly at the accusers, he 
utters a most divine judgment: “He that is without sin among 
you, let him cast the first stone at her.” 

Having uttered this judgment, the Lord again bent his 
body forward, and resumed his attitude of deep meditation, 
again tracing characters on the pavement of the Temple. 

The Lord’s response is in conformity with Deuteronomy, 
XVII. 6—7: “At the mouth of two witnesses or three 
witnesses shall he that is to die be put to death; at the mouth 
of one witness he shall not be put to death. ‘The hand of the 
witnesses shall be first upon him to put him to death, and 
afterwards the hand of all the people.” 

This response had not been expected. whe Scribes and 
Pharisees are immediately thrown into confusion by it. ‘Their 
question is fully answered, and yet there is no infraction of the 
Law of Moses, nor is there anything in it contrary to the laws 
of Rome. Wisdom had vanquished low cunning. 

The Lord’s decision does not enfeeble the principle of 
executive justice. He does not establish the principle that a 
man may not rightfully execute justice, unless he be without 
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sin: the moral status of the executive has naught to do with 
the execution of judgment on a criminal. A man of many 
crimes may execute a just judgment, and such execution will 
be a righteous act. Of course, in such a case conscience will 
be most active in reprehending one who is compelled by the 
law to condemn a man for crimes perhaps less than those of 
which he himself stands in conscience accused. And this is 
exactly the intent of the Lord’s judgment: he wished to arouse 
the guilty conscience of the accusers. The Lord knew their 
undivulged crimes. He knew that what they did under 
pretence of zeal for the Law was a trick to catch him. ‘The 
woman could not be condemned to death: the Roman Law 
prevented that. Moreover, the harsh legislation of Moses was 
destined to give place to the great code of mercy. It is true 
that Christianity endorses capital punishment for crime. It 
does not contain a penal code; but we venture to state that a 
penal code which would appoint the penalty of death for 
adultery would be in perfect agreement with the principles of 
Christianity. Of course, the mode of inflicting the death 
penalty is in the main a matter of human legislation, and will 
be different among different peoples. We believe, however, 
that the genius of Christianity is opposed to the execution of 
the criminal directly by the people. In that first legislation 
such procedure was useful to impress their rude minds with 
a horror of crime; but Christianity has refined man, so 
that now a more humane criminal code exists among civilized 
nations. 

We cannot judge the action of the Lord on the basis of the 
existence of a criminal code which made death the penalty of 
her crime. But even had there been such a code of criminal 
procedure, the act of mercy of the Lord would not conflict with 
the rightful execution of the law. Justice should ever be 
tempered with mercy. A pardon in an individual case leaves 
the law in all its vigor. 

It is true, that same Judge in the final judgment will 
condemn to hell any man or woman who shall be found guilty 
of an unrepented sin of adultery. No adulterer shall enter the 
kingdom of Heaven. But now is the time of mercy. God 
delights not in the death of the sinner, but desires that he be 
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converted and live. The case of the adulteress is a specimen 
of that merciful waiting of God, of that unwillingness to 
condemn. 

As we look upon that scene in the Temple, while they are 
waiting for Jesus’ answer, we instinctively feel what that 
answer will be. No other answer would be in accord with the 
character of the man who so loved a sinful world that he gave 
his life for it. The contemporary records of the Jews 
acknowledge that their polity no longer took cognizance of 
adultery, and yet the Scribes and Pharisees make a test case of 
this poor wretch to entrap Jesus. 

After Jesus had delivered his judgment of the case, there 
ensued a second interval of silence, while Jesus sat meditative 
as before, tracing characters on the floor of the Temple, The 
accusers were thoroughly discomfited. They had never thought 
of stoning the woman; but they had hoped to force Jesus to 
give a judgment that might be construed against the Mosaic 
Law. And lo, his judgment is in perfect accord with the 
Mosaic Law, and yet it saves the woman. Their guilty 
consciences trouble them. They feel that the man sitting 
there in the Temple reads the sinful records of their souls. 
They came there with a dishonest purpose, and Jesus has 
unmasked it. It would not do to go away in a body: the 
people would regard it as an evidence that they admitted their 
guilt. So one by one they steal away, escaping observation as 
much as possible. 

It was noticed by the eye-witness who recorded for us the 
account that the eldest of the accusers was the first to go. 
This seems to indicate that the load of sin on his conscience 
was the heaviest. Length of days with them brought only 
accumulation of sins. 

Thus one by one they go out, till all have gone, and Jesus 
is left alone with the woman. ‘This does not mean that Jesus 
and the woman were the only persons left on the scene: the 
people remained; for it is distinctly stated that the woman was 
in the midst, that is, surrounded by the multitude. 

Maldonatus rightly rebukes Beza for having impugned the 
credibility of the account on the ground that it were unfitting 
for Jesus to remain alone in the Temple with an adulteress. In 
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the first place, Beza did not understand the passage, since it is 
clear that the Lord’s disciples were present, and the people were 
present; but even were the Lord left alone with the woman in 
such a place, and under such circumstances, no decent mind 
would find anything incongruous therein. Jesus sat alone and 
talked with the Samaritan woman by Jacob’s well, and she at 
that time was living with a man who was not her husband. It 
is not strange that the filthy mind of Beza mistook the meaning 
of the passage in order to find evil in it. 

The object of the Lord in stooping down after his 
judgment was to allow his words to have their full effect on 
the guilty consciences of the accusers, and also to give them 
time to go away unobserved by him. 

When the last one of the woman’s accusers is gone, the 
Lord again lifts himself into an erect sitting posture, and 
speaks kindly to the woman. He knows that the accusers are 
gone; but to reassure her, and as it were, to introduce the 
pardon, he asks, where are her accusers, and if no man 
condemned her. The poor woman sees the hope of pardon in 
these words, and she answers quickly: ‘No man, Lord.” And 
Jesus straightway declares: ‘Neither do I condemn thee; go 
thy way; from henceforth sin no more.” 

A synopsis of the case is simply this: A woman is found 
guilty of adultery. This sin was of old punished by the 
Mosaic legislation by death, to be inflicted by stoning by the 
people. That old discipline had fallen greatly into desuetude 
in the last days of the Old Testament. Under the Romans the 
death sentence was reserved to the Roman authorities. The 
Scribes and Pharisees knowing this, seize on this woman under 
pretence of zeal for the Law, but in reality with the intent of 
cominitting the Lord to some word or act which may be 
construed against the Mosaic Law. The accusers are hypocrites, 
filled with many sins, and in reality care nothing for the Law. 
Jesus most skilfully avoids the net set to catch him, and turns 
the tables upon his enemies. He turns their eyes in on their 
souls, and arouses them to a sense of their own guiltiness. At 
his words the consciousness of guilt was awakened, and they 
were filled with confusion. “They slunk away in shame and 
confusion. ‘The woman was left alone. It was not for the Lord 
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to condemn the poor sinner against whom no accuser now 
appeared. ‘There was but one thing to do, to pardon her sins, 
and let her go. ‘This Jesus does, but with a divine admonition: 
“Sin no more.” Jesus is the friend of sinners, but not of sin. 
No being is ever pardoned by Jesus, in the sense of being 
licensed to sin. His love for us tends to separate us from 
our sins. 

The history of this woman finds a parallel in our lives in 
many ways. We have also sinned, and have been saved from 
condemnation and from death by the interposition of the mercy 
of Jesus. As our mind goes back through the records of 
memory, must we not confess that there have been many given 
moments when, if we had been called to judgment, our sentence 
must needs have been eternal death? Were there no accusers? 
Ah, yes; Satan clamored for us with a certain right; for we 
were his, sold to him by our sins? Who saved us? he who 
saved this woman from her accusers. And forgiving us, he 
said tous: ‘Go thy way; and from henceforth sin no more.” 
It was an admonition full of mercy and love. But we disobeyed 
him, and we sinned again. And again he stood between us and 
death. And we treated the forgiveness as such a light matter, 
scarcely thinking of it after it had been given. And so we go 
on through life; and still Jesus is patient and ready to forgive. 
And if we are lost, it will be because we have, so to speak, tired 
out the mercy of Jesus Christ. 

If a man were sick unto death, and given up to die, and 
were then saved from death by some great physician, the man 
would never forget it. But men whose souls are dead in sin, 
go to the tribunal of mercy, and receive pardon, and a 
restoration to spiritual life; and they go forth, and think not as 
much of the great effect that has been operated in them as they 
think of some mere detail of their worldly life. 

There is also a lesson in this event against harsh and 


intemperate judgments of our neighbor. We are forbidden to’ 


judge others; we are commanded to judge ourselves. But even 
when the crime of a man is public, and clearly proven, 
moderation should characterize our judgment thereon. We 
should be careful that no personal vindictiveness mingle with 
the desire to see the laws upheld. We should, even when 
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giving expression to a righteous indignation against a fellow- 
man’s crime, look into our own souls, and see if we could cast 
the first stone. The world’s way is to be severe against the 
sins of others, and lenient toward’s one’s self. The Christian 
should reverse this order: he must be severe with himself, but 
slow to condemn another; for he can not know the secret 
workings of the soul of his fellow man, and hence can not pass 
a just judgment on the deeds of a, man. 
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12. Again therefore Jesus 12. Idd ody adrois ékadn- 


spake unto them, saying: I 
am the light of the world: he 
that followeth me shall not 
walk in the darkness, but shall 
have the light of life. 


13. The Pharisees therefore 
said unto him: Thou bearest 
witness of thyself; thy witness 
is not true. 


14. Jesus answered and said 
unto them: Even if I bear 
witness of myself, my witness 
is true; for I know whence I 
came, and whither I go; but 
ye know not whence I come, 
or whither I go. 


15. Yejudge after the flesh ; 
I judge no man. 


16. Yea and if I judge, my 
judgment is tiue; for I am not 
alone, but I and the Father 
that sent me. 


17. Yea and in your law it 
is written, that the witness of 
two men is true. 
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18. I am he that beareth 
witness of myself, and the 
Father that sent me beareth 
witness of me. 


19. They said therefore 
unto him: Where is thy 
Father? Jesus answered: Ye 
know neither me, nor my 
Father: if ye knew mie, ye 
would know my Father also. 


20. ‘These words spoke he 
in the treasury, as he taught in 
the Temple: and no man took 
him ; because his hour was not 
yet come. 


21. Hesaid therefore again 
unto them: I go away, and ye 
shall seek me, and shall die in 
your sin: whither I go, ye can 
not come. 


22. ~The Jews therefore 
said: Will he kill himself, 
that he saith: Whither I go, 
ye cannot come? 


23. And he said unto them: 
Ye are from beneath; I am 
from above: ye are of this 


world; I am not of this 
world. 
24. I said therefore unto 


you, that ye shall die in your 
sins: for except ye believe that 
Iam he, ye shall die in your 
sins. 


25. They said therefore 
unto him: Who art thou? 
Jesus said unto them: Even 
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that which I have also spoken 
- unto you from the beginning. 


26. Ihave many things to 
speak and to judge concerning 
you: howbeit he that sent me 
is true; and the things which 
I heard from him, these speak 
I unto the world. 


27. They perceived not 
that he spoke to them of the 
Father. 


28. Jesus therefore said: 
When ye have lifted up the 
Son of man, then shall ye know 
that I am he, and that I do 
nothing of myself, but as the 
Father taught me, I speak these 
things. 

29. And he that sent me is 
with me; he hath not left me 
alone; for I do always the 
things that are pleasing to him. 
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Though some have thought otherwise, we believe that the 
present discourse of Jesus is a continuation of the discourse 


recorded in the seventh chapter. 
the place is substantially the same. 


The theme is the same and 
If we take out the 


pericope concerning the adulteress, together with the fifty-third 
verse of the seventh chapter, the whole discourse is found to 
possess unity and sequence. But this observation does not 
cast doubt on the genuinity of the pericope concerning the 
adulteress. Her history is simply an episode that took place on 
one of the mornings during Jesus’ teaching in the Temple. It 
did not break the unity of the theme of his discourse. For 
example, the part of the discourse included between verse 37 
and verse 52 of the seventh chapter, was delivered on a different 
day from the day on which VII. 16—27 was delivered; and yet 
the logical unity of the discourse is not broken. 
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Jesus here declares himself to be what the Prophets of old 
declared the Messiah would be, the light of the world. Isaiah 
says: “The people that walked in darkness have seen a great 
light: they that dwelt in the land of the shadow of death, upon 
them hath the light shined.,—IX. 2. And again: “I will 
also give thee for a light to the Gentiles, that thou mayest be 
my salvation unto the end of the earth.’—XLIX. 6. Simeon 
declared of Jesus that he should be a light for revelation to the 
Gentiles.—Luke II. 32. St. John declares that Jesus was “‘the 
true light which lighteth every man coming into this world.” 
—John I. 9. 

Without light the material universe is a blank to us. So 
without supernatural light, the supernatural world is a blank. 
That light must come from Jesus Christ. This is a dark, sad, 
foolish, world. As in dark places we are enabled to progress 
by the guiding light of a torch, so by the light of Jesus Christ 
we are able to walk through the darkness of this world up to 
the world of light and of life. Jesus declares himself to be the 
light of the world in the exclusive sense: he is the only 
essential, self-luminous light: all other lights are lights by 
participation. Now we follow that light by faith, and this faith 
being a living faith, produces deeds of righteousness. Jesus 
declares that he who follows him, that is, who believes in him, 
shall have the light of life. The future tense does not refer to 
future time the acquisition of the effect, but makes such effect 
depend on the following as its cause. It establishes the order 
of cause and effect, and connotates the perseverance of the 
effect. TYhis light is called the light of life, because it is the 
fundamental principle of the supernatural life of the soul. Ifa 
man follows that light, he will believe; and if he believes, with 
all that faith implies, he will obtain eternal life. The effect of 
the Light of the World is exercised upon man in various ways. 
The teaching of Jesus while on earth is an effect of that light. 
The everlasting deposit of truth deposited in the Church is an 
effect of that light. ‘That light resides in the Church and 
infallibly guides her to propose to man the right law of faith 
and morals. And that light operates in the soul of man, and 
enables him to believe with a saving faith. 
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The Pharisees now cavil with Jesus on technicalities. It 
was a legal principle that no statement could be confirmed by 
the testimony of one witness. This principle has passed into 
all the codes of civilized man. ‘he Pharisees thought by 
insisting on the mere letter of this principle to embarrass Jesus. 
We have already seen that in John, V. 33—36, Jesus foresaw 
this objection, and answered it. 

The juridical principle of the two witnesses was intended 
merely as a practical principle for regulating human affairs. 
It did not establish that the testimony of one man, if 
uncorroborated, was therefore false; but that it did not constitute 
evidence in human affairs. ‘The intrinsic truth or falsity of a 
man’s statements was independent of this principle. The 
principle was simply a human convention to guard against 
false witness. The Pharisees used this principle dishonestly, 
captiously. They judged that from the nature of the case, 
Jesus could have no corroborative testimony. 

Jesus answers their objection, first, from his own divine 
character. Truth, in itself considered, depends on the character 
of the speaker; and as the mission of Jesus was authentic, that 
was the pledge of his veracity. That the Pharisees refused to 
believe in him came from the fact that they were ignorant of 
his real character. Jesus charges this ignorance to them asa 
sin, because it was culpable. Evidence enough had been given 
to convince them that the mission of Jesus was authentic, and 
the authenticity of his mission was the guarantee of his 
veracity. 

The fundamental defect with Pharisaic thought was to 
judge according to the flesh. ‘To judge according to the flesh 
is identical with to judge according to appearance, which has 
already been described in the preceding chapter. There is a 
world of thought which lies wholly on the surface of things. 
In that world the soul of man never goes beyond the outward 
crust of things. It is a world of ignorance, of pride, and of 
wickedness. ‘The men of that world seek not what is true, but 
what is advantageous, and pleasant. That world has never 
found the true God, nor anything of the supernatural world. 
That world has its false philosophy, its false heroes, and its 
false religion. In that world men prate about a false human 
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destiny that flatters the pride of man, and appeals to his 
sensualized nature. It is easy to deceive that world, and its 
deceivers are many. In that world the soul of man is the slave 
of the senses: men are deceived by the mere show of things, 
“and give to dust that is a little gilt more laud than gilt 
o’er-dusted.” It is a world of fads, and whims, and 
foolishness; a world of blind pride, and superficiality. Out 
into this foolish, superficial world, the Pharisees had drifted, 
and hence they could not understand Christ, because his 
kingdom was not of this world. 

Some difficulty has been experienced in explaining 
Christ’s statement in the fifteenth verse, “I judge no man.” 
Much has been written thereon, and yet none of the opinions 
is satisfactory. We venture the following solution: The 
Pharisees had charged Jesus with a violation of the Law of 
Deuteronomy, XIX. 15: ‘One witness shall not rise up 
against a man for any iniquity, or for any sin, in any sin that 
he sinneth; at the mouth of two witnesses, or at the mouth of 
three witnesses, shall a matter be established.’? Jesus answers 
their charge in a twofold manner. First, he declares to them 
that he does not execute the judgment that the Law of 
Deuteronomy contemplated on any man. ‘This is not the time 
of judgment: there will come such a time, but it is not yet. 
This is the time of mercy: ‘For God sent not the Son into 
the world to judge the world; but that the world should be 
saved through him.” 

Secondly, he declares that even the judgment that he 
renders concerning himself is not the judgment of one witness, 
but is, even by their application of the Law, a judgment worthy 
of faith; for the Father bore witness of the Son. ‘The Father’s 
witness was revealed in the miracles of Jesus, and in the direct 
voice from Heaven declaring that Jesus was the Son of God. 
The Pharisees now deride Jesus. An eminently spiritual 
doctrine is easily made the subject of ridicule. They ask him, 
“Where is thy Father?” Jesus does not directly answer this 
derisive question. ‘They had understood his statement, and the 
question was only proposed with the intent to draw from Jesus 
some proposition that could be construed as blasphemy. 
Avoiding their plot, Jesus lays bare the blindness of their 
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minds. They knew the name of God, but were ignorant of his 
real nature. Through voluntary blindness, they were also 
ignorant of the nature of the Son of God, and of his mission. 
The same causes that prevented them from knowing Jesus, held 
them in ignorance of the Father. The most perfect form of 
God’s revelation to man came through Jesus: “ neither 
doth any know thé Father save the Son, and he to whomsoever 
the son willeth to reveal him.” Hence, in rejecting the Son, 
they cut off from themselves the highest form of the revelation 
of God. 

It is impossible to determine in what part of the Temple the 
treasury in which Jesus spoke was situated. There wasa treasury 
in the court of the women where were placed chests for offerings, 
but it is not certain that it was the only treasury of the Temple. 

It may well be imagined that Jesus’ sharp rebuke incensed 
the Pharisees against him; and yet “no man took him: his 
hour was not yet come.” 

Jesus now speaks again of his going away. The doctrine 
is in the main identical with VII. 33—34. Jesus however adds 
here the terrible judgment: ‘Ye shall die in your sin.” Of 
course, the statement of Christ is in a certain sense conditional, 
and continuing his discourse, Jesus makes known the condition, 
“Except ye believe that I am (the Messiah), ye shall die in your 
sins.” This is plain and simple: ‘‘And in no other is there 
salvation: for neither is there any other name under Heaven, 
that is given among men, wherein we must be saved.” Sin is 
universal, and there is but one redemption, that which comes 
through Jesus Christ. Therefore the Jews who rejected Christ 
died in their sins. But the declaration of Jesus is something 
more than merely conditional; it implies that in those whom 
he addressed, the condition was in large measure fulfilled, and 
that they should actually die in their sins. 

It is a terrible sentence, and yet it is being fulfilled on 
multitudes of our fellow beings every day. The world’s great 
malady to-day is lack of faith. A cultured infidelity takes the 
place of supernatural faith. 

Jesus speaks of going away unto his own world; a world 
into which his hearers could not come, because they have 
nothing in common with that supernal world. They were 
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totally given to a world which holds a deadly enmity to Christ’s 
world. Snakes, reptiles, newts, lizards and frogs do not fly; 
they creep upon the earth: the air is for the birds. So the 
slaves of this world can not ascend into the supernatural world 
of Christ. Before a creature of this world can pertain to 
that world, he must undergo a transformation, and that 
transformation they rejected. 

Jesus speaks of his death as a peaceable going away unto 
his own world; because, until he voluntarily offered himself up, 
no force could take him. 

The malignity of the Pharisees is revealed in their 
comment on Jesus’ declaration that he will go away whither 
they can not come. Not understanding his high thoughts, they 
ask in derision, “Will he kill himself?” This was a grave 
insult to Jesus. The crime of suicide was held in deep 
abomination among the Jews. Thus Josephus speaks of it in 
his celebrated speech in ‘“‘ The Wars of the Jews,” III., VIII. 8: 
‘‘Now self-murder is a crime most remote from the common 
nature of all animals, and an instance of impiety against God, 
our Creator: nor indeed is there any animal that dies by its own 
contrivance, or its own means, for the desire of life is a law 
engraven in them all; on which account we deem those that 
openly take it away from us to be our enemies, and those that 
do it by treachery, are punished for so doing. And do not you 
think that God is very angry when a man does injury to what 
God has bestowed on him? For from him we have received 
our being, and we ought to leave it to his disposal to take that 
being away from us..... The souls of those who have acted 
madly against themselves are received by the darkest place in 
ARES, 0° God hates such doings, and the crime is punished 
by our most wise legislator. Accordingly our laws determine 
that the bodies of those who kill themselves shall be exposed 
till the sun be set, without burial, although at the same time it 
is allowed by them to be lawful to bury our enemies.” 

The Lord leaves the declaration concerning himself 
somewhat indeterminate: “Except ye believe that I am, ye 
shall die in your sins.” Upon the evidence that he had given 
the world, it was possible to understand what he meant. In 
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fact, the expression in that indefinite form has a peculiar force 
and fitness to apply to him who could say of himself as did God 
out of the burning bush: “I am the I am.” 

The Pharisees affect not to understand anything of Jesus’ 
revelation of his character, and they ask with impudent 
abruptness; “‘Who art thou?” The Lord’s answer is obscure to 
us. The text in the Latin Vulgate is hopelessly inaccurate, 
and is rejected by all exegetists. Whatever sense we are to 
derive from this passage must come from the Greek. Many 
opinions have been advanced upon this difficult passage of 
Scripture. Corluy classifies under eight heads these different 
opinions. Without entering into this world of conjecture, we 
believe that the most probable sense of the words is: “I am 
even that which I have said unto you from the beginning.” 
This is the opinion of Maldonatus, who cites in its support the 
Greek poet Nonnus. The use of tHv apynyv in such an adverbial 
sense is conformable to both profane and Scriptural Greek 
usage. The conjunction xa/ in the passage is merely emphatic. 
Christ thus directs their attention to the consistent chain of 
evidence which he had given to the world from the beginning 
of his public career. There had been no change of front in 
Christ. He was the truth, and the truth is ever consistent. 
The best answer to the Pharisees’ question was to point to the 
public life of Christ: that bore witness to his character. 

The declaration of Jesus in the twenty-sixth verse has 
reference to the objection of the Pharisees. They had striven 
to impeach Jesus’ statement concerning himself on a juridical 
technicality. Jesus now declares to them that he has many 
things to speak and to judge concerning them, and that these 
judgments are true, because he is not alone, but he is supported 
by the Father who sent him. 

These high truths were not understood by these gross 
carnal men. Jesus now speaks still more mysteriously. He 
speaks words that were not intended to be understood then. A 
light afterwards came from Calvary on these words, and in that 
light they are perfectly revealed to men. 

Jesus had before spoken of his death on the cross as a 
being lifted up: ‘And as Moses lifted up the serpent in the 
wilderness, even so must the Son of Man be lifted up: that 
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whosoever believeth in him may have eternal life.”—John 
III. 14. The period of Jesus’ triumph began with Calvary. 
At his death the sun, and the moon, and the rocks proclaimed 
his Divinity. The Roman centurion watching that awful 
spectacle declared that Jesus was the Son of God. But Calvary 
was followed by the Resurrection, and then a great tidal wave 
swept over the world; and the everlasting Church of Christ was 
assembled out of all nations. Then indeed did men know that 
Jesus was the Christ. 

In saying that he does nothing of himself, but as the 
Father teaches him, Jesus affirms first the identity of his nature 
with the nature of the Father; and secondly, the absolute 


conformity of his human soul with the will of the Divinity. 
Again, the Father is with Jesus essentially by the 
hypostatic union, and he is with Jesus as man as a reward 


of Jesus’ merits. 
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BO eas, he "spoke . these 
things, many believed in him. 


31. Jesus therefore said to 
those Jews who had believed 
him: If ye abide in my word, 
then are ye truly my disciples; 


32. And ye shall know the 
truth, and the truth shall make 
you free. 


33. They answered unto 
him: We are Abraham’s seed, 
and have never yet been in 
bondage to any man: how say- 


est thou: Ye shall be made 
free ? 
34. Jesus answered them: 


Verily, verily, I say unto you: 
Every one that committeth sin 
is the bondservant of sin. 
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35. And the’ bondservant 
abideth not in the house for 
ever: the son abideth for ever. 


36. If therefore the Son 
shall make you free, ye shall 
be free indeed. 


37.- I know that ye are 
Abraham’s seed; yet ye seek 
to kill me, because my word 
hath not free course in you. 


38. I speak the things 
which I have seen with my 
Father: and ye also do the 
things which ye heard from 
your father. 


39. They answered and said 
unto him: Our father is Abra- 
ham. Jesus saith unto them: 
If ye were Abraham’s children, 
ye would do the works of Abra- 
ham. 

40. But now ye seek to 
kill me, a man that hath told 
you the truth, which I heard 
from God: this did not Abra- 
ham. 


4t.- Ye'do the works of 
your father. They said unto 
him: We were not born of 
fornication; we have one 
Father, even God. 


42. Jesus said unto them: 
If God were your Father, ye 
would love me: for I came 
forth and am come from God; 
for neither have I come of my- 
self, but he sent me. 
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43. Why do ye not under- 
stand my speech? Even be- 
cause ye cannot hear my word. 


44. Ye are of your father 
the devil, and the lusts of your 
father it is your will to do. 
He was a murderer from the 
beginning, and stood not in the 
truth, because there is no truth 
in him. When he speaketh a 
lie, he speaketh of his own: 
for he is a liar, and the father 
thereof. 

45. But because I say the 
truth, ye believe me not. 


46. Which of you convic- 
teth me of sin? If I say truth, 
why do ye not believe me? 


47. He that is of God hear- 
eth the words of God: for this 
cause ye hear them not, be- 
cause ye are not of God. 


48. The Jews answered and 
said unto him: Say we not 
well that thou art a Samaritan, 
and hast a devil? 


49. Jesus answered: I have 
not a devil; but I honor my 
Father, and ye dishonor me. 


50. But, 1 seek not. my 
own glory: there is one that 
seeketh and judgeth. 

Brey Verily, « verily, 1. say 
unto you: Ifaman keep my 
word, he shall never see death. 
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52. Fhe Jews said unto 
him: Now we know that thou 


hast a devil. Abraham is dead, - 


and the prophets; and thou 
sayest: If a man keep my 
word, he shall never taste of 
death. 


53. Art thou greater than 
our father Abraham, who is 
dead? and the prophets are 
dead: whom makest thou thy- 
self? 


54. Jesus answered: If I 
glorify myself, my glory is 
nothing: it is my Father that 
glorifieth me; of whom ye say: 
He is our God ; 


55. And ye have not known 
him: but I know him; and if 
I should say, I know him not, 
I shall be like unto you, a liar: 
but I know him, and keep his 
word. 


56. Your father Abraham 
rejoiced to see my day; and he 
saw it, and was glad. 


57. The Jews therefore said 
unto him: ‘Thou art not yet 
fifty years old, and hast thou 
seen Abraham? 


58. Jesus said unto them: 
Verily, verily, I say unto you: 
Before Abraham was, I am. 


59. They took up stones 
therefore to cast at him: but 
Jesus hid himself, and went 
out of the Temple. 
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In the 38th verse the reading jotcate which we adopt has 
the endorsement of &’, B, C, K, L, X, and of many cursive 
MSS. It is also approved by Origen. In the same verse Tov 
martpds appears without the pronoun in B, L, T, et al. In the 
39th verse érroveire is the reading of &*, B, C, D, E, F, G, H, S, 
T, U, X,T, A, A, TI, et al. This reading is also approved by 
Origen. Many authorities add dv. In verse 52 B is exceptional 
in having Odvarov ov yi Oewpjon: the others have yevonra. In 
verse 54 @eds juov is found in A, B’, C, L, TP, A, A, I, and in 
many others. This reading is followed by f and g of the Vetus 
Itala; by many codices of the Vulgate; by the Gothic, Sahidic, 
Coptic, Syriac, Armenian and Ethiopian versions. It is 
approved by Tischendorf, and is undoubtedly the true reading. 
@cds buoy appears in &, B*, D, F, X, etal. This reading is 
followed by the greater number of codices of the Vetus Itala, 
and of the Vulgate, and is approved by Chrysostom, Cyril, 
Tertullian, and Hort. 

This variant is easily explained. The second reading is 
an attempt to do away with an apparent incongruity which 
arises from the Aramaic idiom. In the language which Christ 
spoke, these sentences, which in Greek are placed as indirect 
discourse, are always in form of expression direct discourse. 
This is a very familiar Hebrew idiom. Hence, if the sentence 
be placed as direct discourse, the pronoun must be of the first 
person; if it be changed to indirect discourse, the pronoun must 
be changed to the second person. In many Greek codices, and 
in the Coptic, Syriac, Ethiopian, and Gothic versions, we find 
at the end of the 59th verse the additamentum, “and going 
through the midst of them, went his way, and so passed by.” 

The Evangelist records that the discourse of Jesus in the 
Temple begat faith in many of the Jews. Jesus, reading the 
hearts of men, perceives this effect, and speaks in a manner to 
confirm this new-born faith. Faith may be born, and die, and 
thus it produces no fruit. It is only to the faith that perseveres 
to the end that the reward of faith is given, “but he that 
endureth to the end, the same shall be saved.”—Matt. X. 22. 

To abide in Jesus’ word is perseveringly to believe in him, 
to keep his commandments, to love him, and wait for his second 
coming. ‘These qualities of the soul make a man Jesus’ disciple. 
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Jesus promises that as a result of being his disciples, men 
shall know the truth, and this truth shall free them from the 
slavery of sin. The two monsters ignorance and sin are the 
great enemies of man. Man can only be saved from these by the 
truth and power of Jesus Christ. If a man knows Jesus Christ, 
he is not ignorant, even though he can neither read nor write; 
and on the contrary, he who does not know Jesus Christ is 
profoundly ignorant, even though he be deeply versed in all the 
patrimony of human science; and they who are thus ignorant 
remain in the worst of slaveries, the slavery of error and sin. 
A man can not be a freeman unless he knows his destiny, his 
dignity as the heir of God; and this can only come through the 
following of Christ. The truth of Jesus Christ raises a man 
from a degrading serfdom, and makes him the Son of God, and 
God’s heir. 

Many have believed that they who answered Jesus in the 
thirty-third verse are the same who in the thirty-first verse are 
said to have believed. But such a sudden change of mind 
seems hardly credible. Hence, we believe that this latter 
response came from the Jews who had not believed, and that 
the rest of the discourse is directed to this class. For this 
opinion stand Augustine, Bede, Toleti, Jansenius, Barradius, 
a Lapide, Schegg and Corluy. 

The incredulous Jews do not understand the spiritual sense 
of Jesus’ words. ‘They were a proud people, and their pride 
was aroused at the imputation that they were in a state of 
servitude. A slave denotes one low born. ‘They appeal to the 
nobility of their origin: they are the seed of Abraham. ‘This 
was the proudest boast of the Jew. It filled them with 
presumption, and they relied on this carnal descent to demand 
from God recognition before all other men. ‘The promises of 
God had been made to Abraham and to his seed; and they were 
that seed. The kingdom of Israel had been subjugated by the 
Assyrians; the kingdom of Judah had been led away into 
captivity by Babylon; and even in the time of their speaking, 
they were vassals of Rome. But these men were not speaking 
of the past history of Israel, but of their own personal condition; 
and their subjection to Rome could hardly be called slavery. 
The Jewish notion of their freedom is well expressed in the 
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speech of Eleazar to the Jews besieged by the Romans: 
“Since we, long ago, my generous friends, resolved never to be 
servants to the Romans, nor to any other than to God himself, 
who alone is the true and just Lord of mankind, the time is 
now come that obliges us to make that resolution true in 
practice.” 

Jesus more closely explains that he refers to the slavery of 
sin; and by an easy simile illustrates that the servant of sin 
can not be the heir of God. The point of the illustration is in 
the fact that the inheritance does not pass to the slave, but to 
the lord’s son. Jesus seems to allude to the fact of Hagar and 
Ishmael, who by the direction of God were cast out from the 
inheritance of Isaac. Paul develops this theme marvelously in 
Galatians, IV. 22—31. 

It might be objected that the simile is imperfect, for the 
reason that the slave is supposed to be in the house of the lord 
whose slave he is; hence the slaves of sin should be represented 
as being in the actual possession of sin personified. But in the 
illustration, these slaves are in the house of God, but in a 
servile condition there; and consequently they have not a right 
to the inheritance of the Son, until the Son manumits them 
and adopts them into his inheritance. 

The answer to this is clear. By sin man lost his birthright, 
and descended into a lower order of being. Wherefore, since 
the First Covenant did not take away this sin, the Jews were 
not in the relation of sonship to God, but were as slaves. Sin 
was the reason why God dealt with man as witha slave. The 
Old Law was a covenant between God and a people who were 
held in bondage. “So also we, when we were children, were 
held in bondage under the rudiments of the world: but when 
the fulness of the time came, God sent forth his Son made of a 
woman, made under the law, that he might redeem them 
who were under the law, that we might receive the adoption of 
sons.” Man had made himself a slave by his sin; and though 
God did not cast him off, he dealt with him as with a slave 
till Christ the Son set him free, and restored his inheritance. 

Christ concedes their carnal descent from Abraham, but he 
declares to them that in their deeds they are not true sons of 
Abraham, but of another father of whom he speaks at first 
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mysteriously. The Abrahamic sonship that avails before God 
is that which produces a moral likeness between the father 
and the son. This was altogether wanting in these incredulous 
Jews. Abraham believed the word of God through many tests; 
but these sought to kill Jesus because he brought to them the 
message of the same God who spoke to Abraham. 

There is no possible excuse for this incredulity of the Jews. 
It was born of dishonesty and malice: it was inspired by the 
devil. In their moral nature they had no kinship with the 
Father of all believers: they were children of the devil. 

From the fact that Jesus concedes their Abrahamic origin 
and descent, and still declares that they have another father, the 
Jews realize that Jesus must refer to some spiritual fatherhood. 
They indignantly resent the imputation that they have any 
other spiritual fatherhood except the fatherhood of God. In 
the Old Testament, idolatry was most frequently represented 
as a fornication. The Jews, therefore, understood that Jesus 
accuses them of idolatry, and they fiercely declare that they 
have worshipped the true God. 

Jesus proceeds to demonstrate to them that they are not 
the spiritual children of God the Father, for the reason that 
they have rejected the Son of God, who came from the Father 
to teach them the truth. The Jews could not truthfully 
answer: ‘We know not that thou art the Son of God.” Jesus 
spoke from a full knowledge of their souls, and he knew that it 
was not from lack of evidence that they rejected him, but from 
malice inspired by the devil. 

Many have believed that by the expression, “I came forth 
and am come from God”’, Jesus refers to his eternal Generation. 
Others refer it to his Incarnation. This latter opinion is 
supported by Origen, Theophilus, Rupert, Jansenius, 4 Lapide, 
Maldonatus, Schegg, Schanz, and Knabenbauer. It seems to 
us far more correct to see therein both the eternal Generation 
and the Incarnation included. As he spoke to the Jews, Jesus 
had that two-fold relation to the Father, and the term é&\Oov 
well expresses both. 

Jesus now plainly tells the Jews that the reason that they 
can not accept his doctrine is that their souls are dominated by 
the devil, and he openly declares that their father is the devil. 
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Their minds were preoccupied by the principles that actuate 
the devil, and that are inspired by the devil, and when by man’s 
voluntary malice the devil holds such possession of man’s soul, 
the spirit of God will not enter. Upon such men all the 
salvific influences that God has placed in this world for the 
saving of man are lost. The whole nature of a man in that 
state becomes hardened, and sensualized. The truths of God 
have no savor for such a man. ; 

The first act in man’s justification is God’s grace: the 
second act is man’s acceptance of that grace. While man 
co-operates with that grace a divine operation is effected in his 
soul. Illumination comes, power to resist evil comes, and 
power to love. Faith grows strong, and a certain spiritual 
intuition brings divine things near. And in this spiritual 
communion between God and man consists the sonship of God. 
Hence does St. Paul say: ‘‘For as many as are led by the 
Spirit of God, these are the sons of God.”—Rom. VIII. 14. 
Now it follows with absolute inevitable consequence that a man 
thus disposed in sonship of God should receive and love Christ; 
for the evidence and the internal operation of God in the soul 
will produce such effect. Hence Christ declares that if the 
Jews were of God they would love him. 

An exactly contrary effect will follow when a man is led 
by the spirit of the devil; and upon Christ’s authority we know 
that this was the condition of the Jews. Such a condition 
imports more than that the man is merely a sinner. It denotes 
that the man is devilized; his whole nature is corrupted by 
falsehood and malice. He is ruled by an evil spirit. 

The Greek phrase tpeis é« tod watpds Tob SiaBdrov éoté of 
the 44th verse has given rise to some strange opinions. ‘The 
syntax of the sentence would justify the translation: “You 
are of the father of the devil.” The presence of the two 
articles makes this the more obvious sense. In fact, Hilgenfeld 
in his Introduction to The New Testament, page 725, adopts 
such a translation, and believes that it came from the Gnostic 
ideas with which the author of the Fourth Gospel was imbued. 

The sense of the expression must be sought from the 
context. The argument of Christ has tended to establish that 
the Jews in wickedness were children of the devil. The 
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introduction here, therefore, of the father of the devil would be 
out of keeping with what has preceded. Hence the second 
genitive does not depend on the first, but is in apposition 
thereto. Such collocation of words may be explained as a 
Hebrew idiom. The Peshito version is in perfect accord with 
the Vulgate and with our translation. 

Jesus declares that the devil was a murderer from the 
beginning. The devil was the murderer of the parents of all: 
men in the garden; for by his temptation, Adam and Eve 
transgressed the command of God, and the universal death of 
all men followed upon their act: ‘By the envy of the devil, 
death entered into the world.”—Wisdom II. 24. 

’ Goodness and truth are convertible terms; and conversely 
evil and falsehood are convertible terms. Every evil is a 
falsehood. ‘Truth is the perfect divine harmony of creatures to 
each other, and of the mighty universe of creatures to God. 
Falsehood breaks this harmony. In saying that the devil stood 
not in the truth, the Lord means that all the powers of the 
devil are bent on the doing of evil. The use of the past tense 
of the verb imports that in past time such condition of the 
devil began, and that it still continues. It imports a present 
condition existing in virtue of some past event. That event 
was the fall of the apostate angels, when they chose through 
pride to assume a false relation to the Almighty. 

When the devil lies, he does a thing that is perfectly 
natural to him: he is confirmed in evil, and all the powers of 
his being tend naturally to do evil, and to inspire others to 
do evil. 

We have given here the common opinion of Catholic 
interpreters on this forty-fourth verse. But the peculiar 
construction of the Greek text still leaves a certain feeling of 
uncertainty in the mind. 

Moved by this feeling we submit the following conjecture; 
not that we fully rest in it, but present it as a tentative effort of 
one seeking for light. Could it not be that the Lord may have 
established a sort of analogy here by which the devil is said to 
have a father, not in the sense that he came from another being 
by generation, but in the sense that he serves under the rule of 
the chief Satan? Thus in the infernal world, by this analogy, 
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two beings would correspond to God the Father and God the 
Son. In this analogy the condition of the unbelieving Jews is 
forcibly portrayed. They say they are of the Father God, but 
they are of the father of the devil. They reject the Son of the 
Father God, because they receive the devil. 

In this conjecture the éxeivos of the forty-fourth verse, 
rendered in our version by “he”, signifies the devil working 
under command of his analogical father, the chief Satan. 
We would render, in this hypothesis, the last sentence of the 
verse: ‘When he speaketh a lie, he speaketh of his own; for 
he is a liar, as is also his father.” That is to say, the proper 
inheritance descended to the devil from his father is to lie, as 
the proper inheritance descended to Jesus Christ from his Father 
is to speak the truth. There was no danger of inducing men 
into error by employing the term father of the devil, as even the 
dullest of mankind could see that Jesus spoke a metaphor. 

Jesus continues his severe arraignment of the Jews. Jesus 
was of God; they were of the devil. Jesus was governed by the 
Spirit of his Father, God; they were governed by the spirit of 
their father, the devil. They who were led by the Spirit of God 
were with Jesus; they who were led by the devil were against 
him. Jesus spoke the truth; and they, for that very reason, strove 
to kill him, thus imitating their father, who is a liar and a 
murderer. Jesus challenges them to convict him of any sin: his 
only offense was that he spoke the truth. 

The terrible fixed malice of the devil is discoursed of here to 
illustrate the perversity of the Jews, and their likeness to the 
devil. Their opposition to Jesus was in its motives truly 
diabolical. 

The use of sz in the Latin Vulgate in the 45th verse is very 
objectionable. It weakens the sense of the verse. "The Greek 
term is 67, introducing not a hypothetical clause, but a causal 
clause. 

The forty-seventh verse explains not only a fact of Jewish 
history, but it assigns a cause why the Gospel of Jesus Christ 
produces no fruit in the souls of myriads to whom it has come. 
The defect is in the souls of these men: they are not of God. 
There is a choice for man to make; and these men have turned 

way from God, and have chosen a false idol. 
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The Jews do not employ any further argument against 
Jesus, but they turn to insult and vituperation. They scoffingly 
call him a Samaritan, and declare that he has a devil, and 
increase the insult by asking him if such epithets be not just. 
The Samaritans were a hated race; hence it came to be a common 
term of vituperation among the Jews to call a man a Samaritan. 
It is clear that they did not utter this insult in the sense that 
Jesus were by birth a Samaritan; but that name was so despised 
that it became a synonym for what was base in human life. 
The accusation that Jesus had a devil was often brought against 
Jesus by the Jews. They knew that his life was unlike the life 
of other men; and they being unwilling to recognize God as the 
author of his wonderful works, attributed them to the devil. 

Jesus responds with perfect calm and moderation. He 
stands for truth, and truth demanded that he should declare 
that his works were not executed by the aid of the devil, but 
by the Father to whom he gives the glory. 

Many of the old writers have indulged in some extravagant 
opinions to explain why Christ did not deny that he were a 
Samaritan. Some infer that Christ tacitly acknowledges in his 
answer that he is a Samaritan; and to explain this they declare 
that Samaritan means a watchman, and that Jesus was the 
watchman or shepherd of Israel; or that Jesus was the good 
Samaritan. It is evident that this is a mere figment of the 
imagination. Jesus did not respond to the charge that he was 
a Samaritan, because there was nothing in it to be answered. 
It was a mere insult without any foundation. It also carried in 
it an evidence of hatred of this people, and it was utterly 
unworthy of the Lord’s notice. To defend himself against such 
a charge would also seem to imply that the Lord shared the 
Jews’ hatred of this people, which was not true: they were 
included in his universal covenant of mercy, and he was to die 
for love of them also. But truth demanded that the other part 
of the charge be refuted, and with calm directness he gives his 
answer. He utters only the plain denial, but that denial rests 
on the cumulus of evidence that he gave the world, and it is 
enough. No man with an honest mind, and right disposition 
of soul can follow that divine life as it was revealed to the 
world, and yet doubt the absolute truth of Jesus’ words. Search 
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begins from him, and ends in him: he is the absolute 
resting-place of all thought. He is the criterion of all thought, 
and of all deeds. He is the exemplar of all truth and of all 
goodness; and he alone solves the enigma of life. 

A grave act of dishonor had been offered to Jesus, and 
through him God the Father had been insulted; but Jesus 
declares to them that he has no wish to vindicate his personal 
honor, he seeks not his own glory, but commits his cause to the 
Father, the Supreme Judge of the deeds of men. Jesus speaks 
of himself here as man. As man he came to suffer in patience, 
and to die. But yet he declares to them that their sin shall 
not go unpunished, for there is one that seeketh and judgeth. 

This act of Jesus is the model for all men who have 
received injuries. Let them not seek to avenge themselves, 
but commit their cause to the “one that seeketh and judgeth.” 
In the midst of the great sea of unpunished wrong that 
inundates the world, it is a legitimate consolation to look up 
to the quiet face of God, and know that he seeketh and judgeth. 
No wrong will ever go unpunished; all right will be vindicated ; 
but in God’s way, and God’s time. 

Continuing the same calm manner, Jesus now asserts 
what his real character is. He has the message of life: “Ifa 
man keep my word, he shall never see death.” No greater 
promise can be made to a man than exemption from death. 
That promise is sure, and there is but one way to attain it; to 
keep the word of Jesus Christ; to keep it in faith and in deeds. 
Hence it follows that there is nothing better than to keep the 
word of Jesus. That sentence should be one of the master 
thoughts of every life. 

The sense of the present sentence of the Lord is identical 
with that recorded in John, V. 24. 

Of course, Jesus speaks here of reprobation, which is called 
the second death; and of eternal life, which alone is worthy 
to be called life. But the gross carnal minds of the Jews 
understand him to speak of corporal death. They appeal to 
their past history to prove to him that no one can escape death. 
Abraham the father of all the faithful is dead. The great 
prophets of Israel are all dead. And yet this poor man of 
Nazareth promises exemption from death to all his followers. 
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Some have believed that the Jews here only feigned not to 
understand Jesus; but it seems to me far more probable that 
their error came from a gross ignorance of the spiritual order. 

The Jews reason that, if Jesus has power over death, he 
must be greater than the father of their race; and they 
endeavor by direct question to draw from Jesus an assertion of 
such superiority. Well could he in sober truth havesaid: ‘As 
God is greater than his creature, soam I greater than Abraham. 
Abraham was the servant, who through faith merited to be 
called the friend of God; but I am the consubstantial Son of 
God.” This was the truth that the world must receive, but it 
was not opportune to proclaim it with directness then. 

The substance of Jesus’ response is this: If I as man 
should glorify myself, it would be vain. I could not ask men 
to believe me. I do not ask men to believe that the truths that 
I utter rest upon my power as a mere man. I do not ask men 
to accept me as the Messiah on my human testimony. But let 
men accept the testimony of my Father clearly made known. 
You say that the Father is your God; then believe him. 

Jesus declares that the Jews knew not the Father, in the 
sense explained by St. John in his First Epistle, I. 3—4: 
“And hereby know we that we know him, if we keep his 
commandments. He that saith, I know him, and keepeth not 
his commandments, is a liar, and the truth is not in him.” In 
this samé sense Jesus declares that the Jews are liars. They 
acted a monstrous lie. ‘They claimed to recognize God, and to 
worship him; and yet the inspiration and motives of their lives 
came from the devil. This was certainly a perpetual lie, to 
serve the devil, while professing to acknowledge and worship 
the one true God. 

Jesus now resumes the theme of Abraham. ‘The Jews had 
endeavored to establish a rivalry and opposition between Jesus 
and their founder. Jesus dispels this illusion. He declares to 
them that Abraham had looked forward to him as the object of 
his faith and hope. Yea, he had seen Jesus’ day, and rejoiced 
thereat. ‘This clearly imports that Abraham had acknowledged 
Jesus in the character of the Son of God. Hence the Jews could 
not honestly oppose Jesus on the plea that he stood in opposition 
to Abraham. 

13 
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That which Jesus calls 42s day is clearly his Incarnation; but 
it is not so clear in what way Abraham saw that event. There 
seem to be but two probable opinions regarding this. Abraham 
may have seen the Incarnation in prophetic vision, or he may 
have seen the event from Limbo, wherein he awaited the 
Redemption of man, and the opening of the way to Heaven. 
The first opinion seems to us the more probable, though the 
other has more extrinsic authority. The first opinion seems very 
much in keeping with God’s dealings with Abraham. It also 
adds strength to Jesus’ discourse. Jesus’ words seem to imply 
that Abraham looked forward with glad hope based upon a 
promise of God to see the Incarnation; and when the promise 
was fulfilled, Abraham’s joy was full. Such a promise was made 
to the holy Simeon; and when he saw the infant Christ, he 
declared that now he had lived long enough. We feel persuaded 
that such a promise was made to Abraham; and that, in a way 
which we can not know, it was fulfilled in Abraham’s life. That 
it is not recorded in the Scriptural records of the life of the 
great patriarch is not strange. We have not the records of all 
God’s dealings with Abraham. Was not Paul caught up to the 
third Heaven, and did he not hear words that it is not lawful for 
a man to utter? And yet we should have known nothing of 
this event in the life of Paul, if a peculiar circumstance did not 
move him to declare it to the Corinthians. We believe that 
some such revelation was made to Abraham the friend of God. 

The Jews again misunderstand the Lord. ‘They are 
inaccessible to any spiritual idea, anything that rises above flesh 
and blood. 

Man rises above brute creation by mind; and by the 
prostitution of mind he, in a certain sense, sinks below it. 

Two thousand years had elapsed since Abraham was buried 
in Machpelah; and yet Jesus, who had not yet attained his 
fiftieth year, had seen Abraham. They demand how this can 
be. Then Jesus delivers a sublime declaration of his divinity. 
Only God can say in the fullest sense, I am. Such a predication 
in its fullest sense asserts of the subject absolute being. It 
denies all limitations; it is the affirmation of infinite absolute 
being. There is no past in God; and therefore Jesus does not 
say, I was before Abraham. There is no future in God, but 
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only an everlasting present, an infinite line without beginning 

or end, running on forever beside the broken lines of the past, 
present, and future of creatures. The grandest manifestation 
that God ever gave of himself to man is that wonderful 
affirmation of Exodus, ‘“‘I am I am.” 

In his eternal existence as a person of the Blessed Trinity, 
God with God, Jesus was before Abraham. ‘The Jews had 
marveled that Jesus should claim an existence contemporaneous 
with Abraham; and Jesus declares to them that his existence 
goes back past Abraham, and on into eternity. Only God can 
say these words in truth. And as Jesus had the testimony of 
God for what he said, Jesus is proven by the Father to be God. 
Even the stolid Jews understand that Jesus by that statement 
makes himself equal to God. They consider such a statement 
blasphemy, and, in an outburst of frenzy, they take up stones to 
cast at him, in accordance with Leviticus, XXIV. 16: “And he 
that blasphemeth the name of the Lord, he shall surely be put 
to death; all the congregation shall certainly stone him.” The 
Roman law forbade such a proceeding, but in such bursts of 
fanaticism, no law could restrain that people. But Jesus’ hour 
was not yet come; and therefore he hid himself, and went out of 
the Temple. 

Some believe that by his divine power Jesus made himself 
invisible, and thus escaped from the Jews. Others believe that 
the event was accomplished by merely natural means, by 
mingling with the multitude. It seems to us that it was one of 
those events of which we can not tell how they happen. ‘They 
move with calmness, but also with inevitableness, because God 
wills it so. 
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1. And as he passed by, he 1. Kal rapdywv cidev dvOpo- 
saw a man blind from his ov tuddov ex yeverhs. 
birth. 


2. And his disciples asked 2. Kal npatncav avrov ot 
him, saying: Rabbi, who did pa@nrai adrod, Aéyovtes: “Paf- 
sin, this man, or his parents, el, ris juaptev, ob'ros 7) of yovels 
that he should be born blind? adrod, tva tupros yevvnPn; 
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3. Jesus answered: Neither 
did this man sin, nor his 
parents: but that the works of 
God should be made manifest 
in him. 

4. Wemust work the works 
of him that sent me, while it 
is day: the night cometh, when 
no man can work. 


5. When I am in the world, 
IT am the light of the world. 


6. When he had _ thus 
spoken, he spat on the ground, 
and made clay of the spittle, 
and anointed his eyes with the 
clay. 

7. And said unto him: Go, 
wash in the pool of Siloam 
(which is by interpretation, 
Sent). He went away there- 
fore, and washed, and came 
seeing. 

8. The neighbors therefore, 
and they who saw him afore- 
time, that he was a beggar, 
said: Is not this he that sat 
and begged? 


9. Others said: It is he: 
others said: No, but he is like 
him. Hesaid: I am he. 


10. They said therefore 
unto him: How then were 
thy eyes opened? 

II. Heanswered: The man 
that is called Jesus made clay, 
and anointed my eyes, and 
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said unto me: Go to Siloam, 
and wash: soI went away and 
washed, and I received sight. 


12. And they said unto 
him: Where is he? He saith: 
I know not. 


13. They bring to the Phar- 
isees him that aforetime was 
blind. 


14. Nowit was the Sabbath 
on the day when Jesus made 


the clay, and opened his 
eyes. 
15. Again therefore the 


Pharisees also asked him how 
he received his sight. And he 
said unto them: He put clay 
upon mine eyes, and I washed, 
and do see. 


16. Some therefore of the 
Pharisees said: ‘This man is 
not from God, because he keep- 
eth not the Sabbath. But 
others said: How can a man 
that is a sinner do such signs? 
And there was a division among 
them. 


17. They say therefore unto 
the blind man again: What 
sayest thou of him, in that he 
opened thy eyes? And he 
said: He is a prophet. 


18. ‘The Jews therefore did 
not believe concerning him, 
that he had been blind, and 
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had received his sight, until 
they called the parents of him 
that had received his sight, 


19. And asked them, say- 
ing: Is this your son, who ye 
say was born blind? how then 
doth he now see? 


20. His parents answered 
and said: We know that this 
is our son, and that he was born 
blind: 


21. But how he now seeth, 
we know not; or who opened 
his eyes, we know not: ask 
him; he is of age; he shall 
speak for himself. 


22. These things said his 
parents, because they feared 
the Jews: for the Jews had 
agreed already, that if any man 
should confess him to be Christ, 
he should be put out of the 
synagogue. 


23. Therefore said his par- 
ents: lle is of ages ask him: 


24. So they called a second 
time the man that was blind, 
and said unto him: Give glory 
to God: we know that this man 
is a sinner. 


25. He therefore answered: 
Whether he bea sinner, I know 
not: one thing I know, that, 
whereas I was blind, now I 
see. 
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26. They said _ therefore 
unto him: What did he to 
thee? how opened he thy 
eyes? 


27. Heanswered them: I 
told you even now, and ye did 
not hear: wherefore would ye 
hear it again? would ye also 
become his disciples? 


28. And they reviled him, 
and said: Thou art his dis- 
ciple; but we are disciples of 
Moses. 


29. We know that God 
hath spoken unto Moses: but 
as for this man, we know not 
whence he is. 


30. ‘The man answered and 
said unto them: Why, herein 
is the marvel, that ye know 
not whence he is, and yet he 
opened my eyes. 


31. We know that God 
heareth not sinners: but if any 
man be a worshipper of God, 
and do his will, him he hear- 
eth. 


32. Since the world began 
it was never heard that any 
one opened the eyes of a man 
born blind. 


33. If this man were not 
from God, he could do noth- 
ing. 

34. ‘They answered and said 
unto him: Thou wast alto- 
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gether born in sins, and dost 
thou teach us? And they cast 
him out. 


35. Jesus heard that they 
cast him out; and finding him, 
he said: Dost thou believe in 
the Son of God? 


36. He answered and said: 
And who is he, Lord, that I 
may believe in him? 

37. Jesus said unto him: 
Thou hast both seen him, and 
he it is that speaketh with 
thee. 


38. And he said: Lord, I 


believe. And he worshipped 
him. 
39... And Jesus said: For 


judgment came I into this 
world, that they who see not 
may see; and that they who 
see may become blind. 


40. ‘Those of the Pharisees 
who were with him heard these 
things, and said unto him: Are 
we also blind? 


41. Jesus said unto them: 
If ye were blind, ye would have 
no sin: but now yesay: We 
see: your sin remaineth. 
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AI. Kiwev avrois 


In the 4th verse yuds dei epydfeoOar is the reading of X*, B, 
D, L, et al., and is approved by Tischendorf, Westcott and Hort. 
In the 11th verse the term Maéatorza has no good authority: 
&, B, D, L, X, the Vetus Itala, Jerusalem Syriac, Sahidic and 
Armenian versions support e’s rév TiAwdp. This reading is also 
endorsed by Tischendorf, Westcott and Hort.’ In verse 35 &, B, 
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and D have ets tov viov tod avOpmrov, and this reading is” 
followed by the Sahidic version, and by the Lewisian Syriac 
Palimpsest. It is also approved by Chrysostom. ‘The greater 
number of authorities have viov Tod @eod. 

The history of the cure of this blind man is characterized 
by great simplicity and pellucidness. At the same time, the 
evidential value of the event is very great. The subject of the 
healing belongs to the Plebeians. He is a beggar, and his 
parents are poor, humble people. It is amusing to contrast 
the naive, simple honesty of the man and his parents, with the 
intense dishonesty of the Pharisees, who make absurd frantic 
struggles to counteract the proving force of the miracle. 

We can not tell how long an interval intervened between 
the Lord’s escape from the Temple and his cure of the blind 
man. Some, in fact, place one event immediately after the 
other. ‘This seems improbable from the fact that the attempt 
to stone Jesus was the outcome of religious fanaticism, of which ~ 
no traces appear in the history of the cure of the blind beggar. 

All the circumstances of the case strengthen the evidence 
of the miracle. The man is blind from his birth; the event is 
thoroughly examined; many witnesses give testimony to the 
restoration of his sight. After a stubborn opposition, and 
after vainly trying by intimidation to suppress evidence, the 
Pharisees can not deny the miracle; and the only accusation 
that they can bring against Jesus is the charge that he made a 
paste of clay and of spittle and anointed the man’s eyes on the 
Sabbath. This miracle, therefore, is a fine specimen of that clear 
evidence that Jesus gave the world, that he was the Son of God. 

It was ordered in the designs of Divine Providence that 
Jesus should give sight to this man, to prove that in the 
spiritual order, Jesus is the light that enlighteneth every man 
that cometh into the world. 

The disciples labor under the error that all affliction is a 
punishment of either personal sin, or of the sins of parents. A 
similar erroneous persuasion moved the friends of Job in their 
gteat dialogue with him. | 

It has puzzled many to explain the sense of the disciples’ 
question. ‘The disciples seem to admit the possibility that the 
man’s own sin was the cause of his blindness. Now, as the 
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man was born blind, he could not have received the blindness 
as a punishment of his personal guilt. One obscure opinion 
explains the question on the supposition that the disciples 
admitted the pre-existence of souls before corporal birth. It is 
evident that this opinion merits no consideration. Not a trace 
of such persuasion is found in the records of Jewish thought. 

A second opinion, which has more extrinsic authority, 
appeals to the theory of foreseen sins as the cause of such 
affliction. ‘This, also, isa myth. It is not God’s way to inflict 
an actual retribution for sin before it is committed. 

A third opinion assigns as the possible sin which the 
disciples may have thought the cause of the man’s blindness, 
the original sin, in which all men are born; but this cannot 
stand, because in that sin all men are equal; and there would 
be no reason to assign the general sin of the race as the specific 
cause of the man’s blindness. 

Wherefore we believe that the disciples commit an 
anachronism in proposing this case to the Lord. ‘They see 
before them a man afflicted with blindness. They may not 
have known then that he was blind from his birth. ‘Their 
attention centers upon what they consider a direct judgment of 
God, in punishment for sin; and they wish to be certified of 
the cause of this judgment. There may have been some 
uncertainty in Jewish thought as to whether a child be 
punished by God for the sins of the parent. On one hand, the 
infants of Sodom were involved in the city’s ruin; Bathsheba’s 
adulterine son died on account of David’s sin; and in 
Deuteronomy, V. 9, God declares: ‘For I, the Lord thy God, 
am a jealous God, visiting the iniquity of the fathers upon the 
children, and upon the third and upon the fourth generation of 
them that hate me.” 

On the other hand, Ezekiel declares; ‘The son shall not 
bear the iniquity of the father, neither shall the father bear the 
iniquity of the son; the righteousness of the righteous shall be 
upon him.”—XVIII. 20. This clear text of Ezekiel establishes 
God’s certain line of dealing with man. The child only shares 
the punishment of the father, inasmuch as he participates in 
the father’s guilt. The great judgment of God does not take 
place in time. The ways of God towards the child or children 
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of a sinful parent may be mysterious to us now. In them is 
involved the great mystery of heredity, and other mysteries; 
but of one thing we are certain, that no man shall bear 
another’s iniquity. 

Now, in general, sin is the cause of death and of all man’s 
woe. Again, in particular cases, a visitation of God will come 
upon a man in this life in punishment for his personal guilt; 
but these seem to be exceptions to the general rule. There is 
no established relation of cause and effect between a man’s 
afflictions in this life and his personal guilt. In the great 
judgment of God an absolute relation of such nature will be 
established; but God is now a waiting and long-suffering God. 
Full oft he strikes the righteous man to perfect him still more 
by temptation. Thus, Job was among the most righteous of 
men; and God made him an example of suffering. 

Jesus therefore corrects the erroneous persuasion of the 
disciples, and declares that such events are ordered to show 
forth the’ glory of God. All nature moves to glorify God, but 
our vision reaches not to the perception of the wondrous factors 
and relations in the great system of God’s works. ‘The great 
universe of created things moves through its changes, not 
by blind chance, but by an inevitable law. The laws of 
contingency and of human liberty are preserved, and yet things 
never can swing themselves out of the great fixed order by 
which they accomplish the finality which God ordained. In 
the great system, human affliction and pain have place. If 
used rightly, they are factors in the salvation of man. We 
have no right to ask God why he strikes us. We can not 
comprehend the ways of God, or understand his purposes. 
Suffice it for us to know that all things work unto God for 
them who love God. 

In the present instance, the blindness of that man served 
as the occasion to show forth the power of the Son of God, 
and to prove thereby his Divinity. Thus were the works of 
God made manifest in him. 

We are persuaded that in the fourth verse the reading, 
‘‘We must work,” etc., is to be approved. The language of 
the Lord in this verse is figurative. The day is the duration 
of life; the night is death. The natural order of things is 
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that men work by day and rest by night. Our Lord considers 
his mortal life as the day, and his death as the night. He had 
a work to be done before that night should come. That work 
was to teach the world by word and by deeds. He calls 
himself the light of the world in the sense that he was the 
source of the great truths of the New Testament. He remains 
eternally the light of the world, but that activity of this light 
which consisted in his personal preaching and miracle-working 
should end when he left the world. The great body of Christ’s 
teachings had been committed to the world before his death. 
Christ therefore says: ‘While I am in the world, I am the 
light of the world.” ‘That is to say: “I see my approaching 
death, now distant but afew months. I must finish my work 
in preparation for that event. I am the light of truth, and I 
must still impart that light to men before the night of my 
death takes me from men.’’ By this preface, he outlines the end 
for which he is to heal the man’s blindness. The healing of 
the blind man is a part of the great work of enlightening the 
world. The opening of the man’s corporeal eyes to the light 
of day was a symbol of that greater act of giving sight to the 
souls of men. 

By employing the plural pronoun “we”, the Lord calls all - 
men unto a realization of their duty in life. Jesus, our model, 
saw his duty, and with eagerness performed it. He associates 
all men with himself in that grand idea of the fulfillment of 
duty; and cautions them against procrastination by warning 
them that the night cometh when no man can work. Everything 
in the life of Jesus converged to that one point, the fulfillment 
of the great work for which he had come into this world. Every 
event of his life was viewed solely in its relation to that one 
scope. 

Now every man has a work to do in life. No man is sent 
into this world to live aimlessly. ‘There is a day and a night in 
human life. The day of human life is unlike the solar day in 
this respect, that in the day of man’s life, we can not tell when 
the night may come. It often comes when the sun apparently 
is high in the heavens. Many a time a man has intended to be 
converted from his evil ways, and to do some work worthy of 
Heaven; but the night has come on, and has cut him off in the 
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midst of his unrealized hopes. O, ye men in the morning of 
life, take heed of the value of that day that opens before you! 
It is a passage relatively brief, through changing time unto 
eternity, to receive in eternity the wages of the work done in 
the day of time. To receive the wages of sin, which is death; 
or the wages of righteousness, which is eternal life. One thought 
should be ever present in that day’s course, and that is the 
thought of duty. That one noble purpose like a ray of white 
light, shooting through the soul of man, will be refracted into all 
the grand virtues that make up the character of the perfect man. 
Man should so discipline his mind to the idea of duty, that it 
will become a habit, a second nature. ‘The law of duty demands 
that every hour be devoted to some present work. One of the 
great follies of life is to put off the doing of the duty of life. 
The loss of time can never be recovered, and a lifetime is brief 
to accomplish our preparation for eternity. Bitter are the 
thoughts of those who see themselves fallen into the grey of a 
life that is barren of eternal fruit. 

The regulation of life in accord with the law of duty does 
not make one’s life cold and dry. The sweetest pleasures 
realizable in time spring from the consciousness of duty 
performed. Such consciousness mitigates the fear of death, that 
saddest of human thoughts; such consciousness gives dignity to 
human life, and fills up what were otherwise a mocking void. 

It is to be observed that the Evangelist has given us only 
the substance of the event; the greater part of the details are 
omitted. It is quite probable that some conversation took place 
between Jesus and the blind man, but this has been omitted. 

Jesus is guided by his infinite wisdom to work his miracles 
in different ways. He cured the Centurion’s servant without 
even going down where he lay. Again he lays his hands on 
subjects, or uses his spittle as an instrument. It is perhaps 
impossible for us to see the reasons that guided Jesus in these 
different methods of operation, but it seems quite certain that by 
employing at times his bodily members, he wished to prove that 
his humanity operated in consequence of the hypostatic union. 
Then again the employment of sensible media aids the human 
mind to realize the nature of the work that has been wrought. 
Thus also the Church employs sensible signs in the Sacraments, 
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that men may be aided by the symbolic force of the outward 
sign to realize the divine effect which the Sacrament by intrinsic 
power operates. Certainly the anointing with spittle and clay 
of the eyes of a man born blind could not give sight by natural 
causality, but the spittle of Jesus was made the instrument to 
work this effect. .The touching of the hem of Jesus’ garment 
cured the woman afflicted with the issue of blood; much more 
should his spittle have divine efficacy to heal blindness. Then 
again it was the Sabbath, when Jesus made the clay and anointed 
the man’s eyes. This exercise of bodily activity was the basis 
of the charge of Sabbath-breaking which the Pharisees brought 
against the Lord. It seems to us that Jesus purposely willed it 
so, that he might correct their erroneous conception of the 
worship of God. The dry spiritless formation of Pharisaic 
religion especially crystallized in the Sabbath-rest. Hence the 
Lord purposely chose the Sabbath for the performance of many 
of his miracles to teach the world that the Sabbath was made to 
worship God in spirit and in truth, and that the Sabbath-rest 
was not worship but a condition of worship. The Pharisees had 
converted the worship of the living God into a mere mathematical 
formula; Christ freed it from these bonds, and made it an act of 
the spirit of man. 

Christ sends the man to wash in Siloah, and in his washing 
he received his sight. Siloah is a type of Christ, and for this 
cause the Evangelist interprets the sense of the name. It is 


called in Hebrew miboyi or nidy from the verbal root now, 
“to send.” The name of the fountain is the participial adjective 
from this stem; hence the Evangelist rightly interprets it to 
mean, “Sent.” ‘This fountain of pure water was a type of him 
who was sent by Yahveh to redeem the world. Jesus Christ 
has likened himself to a fountain, unto which he invites all men 
to come and drink: “If any man thirst, let him come unto 
me, and drink.’—John VII. 37. Hence there is a beautiful 
symbolism in the fact that the man was cured while he washed 
in the pure waters of that fountain which typified Jesus Christ. 

Moreover, in going down to Siloah, and washing in its 
waters, the man exercised an act of faith. It was a simple 
thing that he was called to do; it required faith to believe that 
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the mere washing of one’s eyes in Siloah would cure a 
congenital blindness. But the man obeyed with promptness 
the command of Jesus, and his obedience was rewarded by the 
restoration of his sight. 

There is a direct similarity between the cure of this blind 
man and the cure of Naaman the Syrian. When Naaman came 
to the Prophet Elisha, he expected that the Prophet would 
fulfill some mystic rites over him, but Elisha did not even come 
out to him, but bade him, by the mouth of a servant, go and 
wash seven times in the Jordan. Naaman was disappointed and 
angry,and turned togoaway. But his servants persuaded him to 
do the easy thing that the Prophet had commanded; and he went 
and washed seven times, and was perfectly healed of his leprosy. 
—Il. Kings (IV.) V.1—15. It is the greatest faith to recognize 
the power of God operating through the simplest means. 

Many men knew the blind beggar of Jerusalem; but when 
they saw him in the perfect possession of his sight they could 
hardly believe their senses, and it required the statement of 
the man himself to convince them of his identity. To the 
wondering people the man recounts the manner of his cure. 

As was his custom, after performing the miracle, Jesus had 
withdrawn from the immediate scene of the event. 

It was but natural that such a wonderful event should be 
brought before the Pharisees. We can find no certain evidence 
of hatred of Jesus in the fact that the people bring to the Pharisees 
him who was aforetime blind. ‘The Pharisees sat in Moses seat; 
they were the chiefs in all matters of religion, and naturally the 
people looked to them for judgment in this extraordinary event. 

The Pharisees ask for the facts, and in a clear, simple, 
honest manner, the man gives his testimony. 

The first remark of the Pharisees after hearing the man’s 
testimony reveals the dishonesty and meanness of their souls: 
‘This man is not of God, because he keepeth not the Sabbath.” 
But truth cries: ‘Verily this man is of God, because he 
keepeth not the Pharisees’ Sabbath.” 

So dishonest is the Pharisees’ stricture that even some of 
their own body protest against it, demanding: ‘How can a 
man that is a sinner do such things?” Wherefore there was a 
division even among the Pharisees. 
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ln sheer desperation, the opponents of Jesus now turn to 
the man who had been blind, and ask him: ‘What sayest 
thou of him, in that he opened thy eyes?” Very probably they 
hope to intimidate him to change his testimony. But even this 
attempt recoils upon them. The man, with honesty and 
courage, declares: ‘(He is a prophet.” 

The truth was clear to any honest man, but the Pharisees 
were not seeking to know the truth: they were seeking means 
to fight the truth. They now see that, if they admit the 
truth of the miracle, they cannot allege its unlawfulness on the 
Sabbath. If it is a miracle, God is with its author; and God 
does not give miraculous power to a man to do a sinful act. 

The power of God to draw good from the evil deeds of 
men is exemplified in this miracle. The determined active 
opposition of the Pharisees only serves to set forth in clearer 
light the uncontrovertible evidence of the miracle. The man 
who had been cured of blindness was well known to many of 
the city. Though the magnitude of the miracle wrought on 
him had caused a momentary doubt in the minds of some of 
these, they dismissed it on closer observation; and especially 
when the man himself declared that he was the man that 
aforetime was blind. ‘There was no longer any room for doubt ; 
but still certain of the Pharisees refuse to acknowledge the 
miracle, till they have sent for the parents of the man to testify 
to the identity of their son. They demand of these two 
questions: First, whether the man be their son; and secondly, 
how he had received his sight. Here again the Pharisees hope 
to frighten the man’s parents into some statement to shake the 
evidence of the miracle. The Pharisees had already agreed 
that if any man should confess Jesus to be the Christ, that man 
should be excommunicated, which meant social death to the one 
on whom it fell. The parents of the man knowof this decree; and 
therefore they evade the second question; but to the first question 
they give a plain and direct answer, affirming that the man is 
their son, and that he was born blind. ‘The testimony of the man’s 
parents is especially valuable to establish the fact that the 
man was born blind. In the natural order of things such fact 
would be best known to them, and the honest way in which 
they assert it in the face of opposition is a guarantee of its truth. 
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For an answer to the second question the parents shrewdly 
tefer the Pharisees to the man himself, who was of age. 

In the second interrogatory of the man we see the impotent 
efforts of falsehood against the mighty power of truth. The 
Pharisees open their inquiry with a dishonest begging of the 
question, in that they take it for granted that Jesus is a sinner. 
The simple honesty of the man makes untenable every position 
of the Pharisees. They declare that Jesus is a sinner; and the 
man adduces his certain cure in denial of the charge. 

It is to be noted that they preface their interrogatory by a 
solemn adjuration, “Give glory to God’, to awe the man that 
he may be more pliant. 

The Pharisees now seeing that it will be impossible to 
deny the fact of the healing, wish to keep the miracle in the 
background, and insist on the charge that Jesus is a sinner. 
They wished to establish in the public mind the persuasion 
that though there were many marvelous and inexplicable events 
in ‘Jesus’ life, yet he was a sinner, a law-breaker. They hoped 
therefore to bring the man to confess that Jesus were a sinner. 
But the blunt honesty of the man turns the tables upon them, 
and leaving aside for a moment the question of the sinfulness 
of Jesus’ character, he keeps ever in prominence the indisputable 
fact of his cure. 

The Pharisees are now driven to the last extremity. A 
caged beast will walk up and down its cage, seeking an exit at 
points where, but a second before, it saw its way barred. So 
these false men ask of the man the identical question that he 
had just before fully answered. This evident dishonesty 
emboldens the man to despise them, and to taunt them with . 
their inability to explain the act of the great Prophet. 

We believe that the Vulgate errs in omitting the negative 
particle before “hear.” The Greek codices agree on the 
reading, ovx nxovcate, ‘They did not hear, in the sense that 
they did not give ear to the evidence of the fact. Behold the 
power of truth and the intrinsic weakness of falsehood! The 
consciousness of truth makes this poor beggar set at naught the 
Pharisees of Jerusalem. Knowing their malign hatred of Jesus, 
he drives them to fury by ironically asking them, if they would 
become Jesus’ disciples. ‘The Pharisees have no argument to 
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adduce against the plain blunt truths of the man. They fall 
back on the inane boast of their Mosaic discipleship. They try 
to discredit Jesus on the ground that they know not whence he 
is, but even this subterfuge is retorted upon them by the keen 
wit of the healed man. ‘The Pharisees by right of their 
office should have been able to tell the people of the 
advent of the Messiah. ‘They were false to their trust; and 
their professed ignorance of a man who could open the eyes of 
a man born blind was their disgrace, and rightly does the man 
reproach them for it. ‘There is much logic and force in the 
man’s argument. He reasons thus: ‘The work done on me is 
clearly a great miracle. It is not recorded that even Moses and 
the great prophets ever did such a work. It is equally clear 
that God does not concede such miraculous power to sinners. 
God hears the prayer of a sinner who turns to God in 
repetitance, but never operates such a miracle as Jesus 
performed on the blind man through a sinful man. Hence the 
man concludes with inevitable logic: If this man were not of 
God, he could do nothing in the way of these miracles. 

The conclusion of the man was unanswerable; and the 
baffled Pharisees now resort to their authority, and with insults 
they cast the man from the synagogue. 

The honesty of mind manifested by the man in his audience 
with the Pharisees is now rewarded. Jesus comes to him, and 
finding his soul disposed for the divine gift of faith, receives 
his profession of faith. Thus the corporal healing is ordered 
to the higher effect to give the life of divine faith to the 
man’s soul. This is the great universal object of all Christ’s 
miracles; and the healing of the body is only a means to this 
higher end. 

Jesus now takes occasion from the cure of the blind man, to 
declare how the prophecy of Simeon is fulfilled in him, ‘that he 
is set for the falling and rising of many in Israel.” —Luke IT. 34. 
He came not to judge the world in his first advent, in the sense 
of the final judgment; but indeed for judgment, in the sense that 
his New Testament is life to those who receive it, and death to 
those who receive it not. ‘The men of the world are classified 
as elect and reprobate, according to the relation that they bear to 
Jesus. 
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Inasmuch as the opening of the corporal eyes of this man 
was a symbol of the opening of the spiritual eyes of the world 
to the truths of the Gospel, the Lord draws thence an illustration 
of the effect of his Gospel on the generations of men. His 
words greatly arrest the attention by reason of the seeming 
paradox which they contain: they who saw not were to see; 
and those who saw were to become blind. ‘Those who see are 
the proud men who refuse to bow down to the high truths and 
mysteries of the Gospel. Of this class were the Pharisees. 
Such men in their pride rely on their own minds, and refuse to 
bring their reason into subjection to the truths of God. They 
believe that they see, but they are spiritually blind, and God 
leaves them in their blindness. ‘Those who see not are the 
humble ones who acknowledge their weakness and their 
ignorance. They open their souls to God, and God draws them 
by his grace to a knowledge of the truth. Of this class was the 
blind beggar of Jerusalem; and consequently he was given the 
gift of faith, while the proud Pharisees were left in their 
blindness. This principle is forcibly illustrated by the dealing 
of God with the Jews and the Gentiles. The Jews were proud 
that they alone of all the peoples of the earth were the chosen 
people of God, and had the true worship; the Gentiles were 
blind in idolatry. And yet these poor blind aliens received 
spiritual sight, while Israel remains in its blindness even unto 
this day. , 

Some Pharisees were standing by when Jesus spoke these 
things, and they ask with presumptious pride: ‘Are we also 
blind?” Jesus here again uses figurative language. The 
Pharisees were blind in the spiritual sense, and were so declared 
by Jesus in a former event: “Let them alone: they are blind 
guides.”—Matt. XV. 14. 

But their blindness was not inculpable. ‘They were blind, 
because they rejected the Light of the world. Hence their 
blindness was voluntary, and consequently thezr stn remained. 
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E>. Verily, ~ verily, ‘I say 1. Apiy, aurnv, Xéyo byiv: ‘O 
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not by the doorinto the fold of tyv atAnv tav mpoBatav, ara 
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the sheep, but climbeth up 
some other way, the same is a 
thief and a robber. 


2. But he that entereth in 
by the door is the shepherd of 
the sheep. 


3. ‘To him the porter open- 
eth; and the sheep hear his 
voice: and he calleth his own 
sheep by name, and leadeth 
them out. 


4. When he hath put forth 
his own sheep, he goeth before 
them, and the sheep follow 
him: for they know his 
voice. 


5. Anda stranger they will 
not follow, but will flee from 
him: for they know not the 
voice of strangers. 


6. ‘This parable spoke Jesus 
unto them: but they under- 
stood not what things they 
were which he spoke unto 
them. 


7. Jesus therefore said unto 
them again: Verily, verily, I 
say unto you, I am the door of 
the sheep. 


8. All that came _ before 
me are thieves and robbers: 
but the sheep did not hear 
them. 


9. Jam the door: by me if 
any man enter in, he shall be 
saved, and shall go in and go 
out, and shall find pasture. 
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10. The thief cometh not, 
but that he may steal, and kill, 
and destroy: I came that they 
may have life, and may have 
it abundantly. 


11. Jam the good shepherd: 
the good shepherd layeth down 
his life for the sheep. 


12. He that is a hireling, 
and not a shepherd, whose own 
the sheep are not, beholdeth 
the wolf coming, and leaveth 
the sheep, and fleeth, and the 
wolf snatcheth them, and scat- 
tereth them: 


13. He fleeth because he is 
a hireling, and careth not for 
the sheep. 


14. I am the good shep- 
herd: and I know my own, 
and my own know me, 


15. Even as the Father 
knoweth me, and I know the 
Father; and I lay down my 
life for the sheep. 


16. And other sheep I have, 
which are not of this fold: 
them also I must bring, and 
they shall hear my voice; and 
they shall become one flock, 
one shepherd. 


17. Therefore doth the 
Father love me, because I lay 
down my life, that I may take 
it again. 
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18. No one taketh it away 
from me, but I lay it down of 
myself. I have power to lay 
it down, and I have power to 
take itagain. This command- 
ment I received from my 
Father. 

19. ‘There arose a division 
again among the Jews because 
of these words. 

20. And many of them 
said: He hath a devil, and is 
mad; why hear ye him? 

ZEyOthers  saids</ ‘These 
are not the sayings of one pos- 
sessed with a devil. Can a 
devil open the eyes of the 
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In verse 4 the reading 7a ‘8:a mdvta is found in %™, B, D, 
L, X, in some cursive codices, and in the Sahidic, Coptic, and 
Armenian versions. In the 8th verse the phrase 7AOov mpo éuod 
has the authority of &°, A, B, DK L, A, A, I, and of about 
sixty other uncial codices. This reading is also found in the 
Coptic and Ethiopian versions, and in the works of Origen, 
Didymus, Isidore, Hesychius, Cyril, Lucifer, Jerome, and 
Nonnus. Hence we believe that its omission by the Vulgate is 
unwarranted. In the 13th verse the opening phrase, ‘O pwcbo- 
Tos O€ devyet, is not found in &, B, D, L, et al. Neither is it 
found in the Armenian, Sahidic, Coptic, Ethiopian, Jerusalem 
Syriac and Lewisian Syriac versions. It seems quite probable 
that the phrase was inserted to make the connection smoother. 

It is evident that the present text is a continuation of the 
discourse of Jesus recorded in the ninth chapter. The Pharisees 
claim to be the authentic teachers of the people. ‘They will not 
acknowledge the Messiah, and they restrain the people by 
coercion from coming to Jesus. Wherefore Jesus depicts under 
a figure taken from pastoral life, the genius of these false 
teachers. They clung to their authority over the people, not 
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because they loved the people, or cared aught for their 
salvation, but because they coveted the emoluments which they 
wrung from the people. 

In order to understand the simile, we must know that in 
the East the flocks grazed very nearly the whole year. They 
were under the care of shepherds, who brought them at night 
into pens open to the sky. At times several flocks were 
enclosed in the same pen. The pens were furnished with a 
gate, guarded by the ostiarius. In the morning, the shepherd 
went to the gate, and being known to the gatekeeper, he 
entered, and led his flock out to pasture. In the East, sheep 
belonging to different shepherds grazed upon the same pastures, 
and were sometimes enclosed in the same enclosure; but thence 
arose no confusion, for every sheep knew its own shepherd and 
would come at his call. The robber, having no lawful right to 
enter the sheepfold, entered not through the door, but climbed 
up secretly on the wall. 

It is a beautiful scene to witness a shepherd of the East 
with his flock. He lives with them, and the instinct of the 
sheep regards him as its natural protector. He never drives his 
flock: he calls to them, and they follow him whithersoever he 
goes. If a stranger calls to them, they flee at the sound of his 
voice, and cluster round their own shepherd. These scenes are 
almost entirely unknown in our life: we have no shepherds, 
and no poetry of pastoral life. 

The Lord’s beautiful allegory was not understood; 
wherefore he explains it clearly. As the language is 
metaphorical, a certain flexibility permeates the account; so 
that the entities assume different relations in immediate 
succession. ‘The mataphor directs itself in a measure to the 
fixed relation of things in the real world, but bends and 
fashions itself into many untrammeled forms; and we must not 
expect to find an exact correspondence between every feature of 
the metaphor and the entities in nature on which it is based. 

The general object of the parable is to declare that Jesus is 
the Good Shepherd of men, and that the Scribes and Pharisees 
are thieves and robbers. The difference between the thief and 
the robber is, that the thief operates by stealth, the robber by 


violence. 
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Jesus first declares that he is the door of the sheep. 

It is evident that in this verse Jesus establishes, not merely 
his relation to the shepherds, but his relation to all men, 
represented as the sheep of his sheepfold, and in this relation he 
compares himself not with the teachers who had been in times 
past in Israel, but with the teachers of his own time. This is 
evident from the use of the present tense: “AIl that came 
before me are thieves and robbers.” Of course, the application 
of this statement must be made in conformity with the context. 
John the Baptist was not a thief or robber; neither were 
Nicodemus, Zachary, Simeon, aud many other holy men of 
Israel. Wherefore, it is evident that Jesus designated in that 
statement the general body of the Scribes and Pharisees. 

The people had no real confidence in these Scribes and 
Pharisees. The mercenary, dishonest spirit of the Pharisees 
was evident to all. But they were the party in power, and they 
coerced the people into obedience. The condition of the people 
is well explained by Matthew, IX. 36: ‘But when he saw the 
multitudes, he was moved with compassion for them, because 
they were distressed and scattered, as sheep not having a 
shepherd.” There was nothing in the relations of the people 
to the Pharisees that corresponded to the relation of the sheep 
to the shepherd. ‘The Pharisees exercised a fierce tyranny over 
the people; and the people moved only in command, nothing in 
love. ‘Therefore Jesus declared that the sheep had not heard 
the thieves and robbers who usurped the place of shepherds. 

In the ninth verse, Jesus for emphasis again declares 
himself the door of the sheep. The metaphor is bold, but very 
expressive. Our minds turn to the scene from nature, and we 
behold a flock of sheep now grazing peaceably on green 
pastures; now seeking shelter and security in the field. The 
pasture is abundant, and the security perfect; but if the sheep 
stray away from the door of the sheepfold, it is lost. 

This metaphor represents the life of the Christian people 
under the care and providence of Christ. Christ is the door, 
because through him alone, man enters into the stipernatura] 
world. ‘Those who enter the supernatural world by faith in 
Christ, will find the green pastures of grace, mercy, and life 
everlasting. In perfect security they say with David: “The 
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Lord is my shepherd; I shall not want. He maketh me to lie 
down in green pastures; he leadeth me beside the waters of 
rest."—Ps. XXIII (Vulg. XXIV) 1—2. This protection is 
absolute to the man who trusts in the Lord. It does not save 
from temporal sufferings, nor from persecution and temporal’ 
death; because these are agencies by which the saints are 
refined and prepared for Heaven. But the shepherd of Israel 
keeps his sheep safe from all real evil; and it is only when 
they stray away from the door of the sheepfold that real evil 
can come upon them. No external force can snatch them away 
from Jesus; but they can by the wrong election of the will 
choose death instead of life. 

Jesus now contrasts the motives that actuate him in 
relation to the sheep with the motives of the Pharisees. There 
was nothing disinterested in the motives of the Pharisees: the 
people were simply the objects of their avarice and rapacity. 
They cared naught for the people’s well-being, nor for the 
people’s salvation. Religion for the Pharisees was a traffic, 
and they made use of their office solely for their personal greed. 
How great is the contrast between these cruel mercenaries and 
the Redeemer! Jesus Christ came to give to man life, not a 
natrow, limited participation of life, but abundant life. Jesus’ 
' relation to his sheep consists in one great act of love. He wishes 
to have his sheep, simply that he may give them benefits. 

The metaphor now changes, and Jesus becomes the Good 
Shepherd in contradistinction to the hirelings. 

In the Prophets, Christ had been predicted as the Shepherd 
of his people: ‘He shall feed his flock like a shepherd, he 
shall gather the lambs in his arms, and carry them in his 
bosom, he shall gently lead those that give suck.”—Is. XL. 11. 
Can the poor human heart, fainting for love, ask any stronger 
proof of tenderness and love? 

Again, in Ezekiel, the Messiah is represented as a 
shepherd: ‘And I will set up one shepherd over them, and 
he shall feed them, even my servant David; he shall feed them, 
and he shall be their shepherd.”—Ezek. XXXIV. 23. 

The poorest manner of servant is the man whose service is 
actuated by the sole motive of pay. He has no real, personal 
interest in the work which he does; he will make no voluntary 
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sacrifice for the promotion of the object of his employment. 
His employment is a thing totally extraneous to himself, in 
which he has nothing centered. Unfortunately, this spirit 
generally infects paid servants. Now the Lord draws a moral 
illustration from the character of these hired shepherds, as 
compared with the character of the owner of the sheep. 

The life of a shepherd in the East was not exempt from 
danger. Thus, Jacob describes his life as the shepherd of 
Laban: ‘Thus I was; in the day the drought consumed me, 
and the frost by night; and my sleep fled from my eyes.”— 
Gen. XXXI. 40.. And of David the Scripture says: ‘And 
David said unto Saul: Thy servant kept his father’s sheep; and 
when there came a lion, or a bear, and took a lamb out of the 
flock, I went out after him and smote him, and delivered it out 
of his mouth: and when he arose against me, I caught him by his 
beard, and smote him, and slew him.”—I. Sam. XVII. 34—35. 

It is easy to believe that the devotion to duty of Jacob and 
David was not found in the ordinary hired shepherd; and for 
the reason given by the Savior, because the sheep are not his. 
He flees'at the approach of danger, because he cares nothing for 
the sheep; they are not his; he cares only for pay. 

To justify this beautiful allegory, it is not necessary that 
all paid servants have this mercenary spirit: it is only necessary 
that the existence of such servants be a well-known fact of 
human experience. The explanation of the fact is perfect: the 
hireling, whose own the sheep are not, flees from danger, because 
he works not for the interest of the sheep, but for his hire. 
Now, the Lord is not a hired shepherd; he is the Lord of the 
sheep. Wherefore does he declare: “I know my own, and 
my own know me.” ‘This sentence brings home to man the 
truth that Christ wishes to possess him as his own; a being 
that Christ loves with an everlasting love. And this bond of 
knowledge and love does exist between Jesus and his followers. 
This bond is founded upon an analogy with that ineffable bond 
of knowledge and love that exists between Jesus and his Father. 
As sheep know their own shepherd’s voice, and come at his 
call, so the faithful followers of Christ know his voice, and 
follow him, and love him. ‘They know his voice in the divine 
whisperings of grace; they know his voice in the authoritative 
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voice of the Church; they know him in the divine deposit of 
Holy Scripture; they know him in the soul’s acts of prayer and 
love. His voice is not like the hard, cold voice of this world; 
his voice is full of peace and hope. The spiritual man hears 
that voice readily, even amid the clamor of this world; and it 
brings a sure message of consolation for every sorrow. 

As the faithful shepherd knows his sheep, and calls them 
by name, so Jesus knows his followers. ‘The universe is vast, 
and the thoughts of men are deep and many, but Jesus knows 
them all. He knows his sheep from the four winds, and he 
loves them all, and has care of all, even to the numbering of the 
hairs of their heads. O, dread mystery of Jesus’ omniscience 
and love! Whata sublime thing is the life of man, when united 
in knowledge and love to Jesus Christ! Jesus’ love of his sheep 
is not a barren thing: it brings to the loved being the gifts of 
Heaven, grace, life everlasting, endless happiness. 

Jesus now declares the greatness of his love for his sheep, 
in that he lays down his life for his sheep. He clearly here 
predicts his death, and tells the motive through which he offered 
himself to die. It was simply to save man whom he loves. No 
man can ask a greater proof of love: “Greater love hath no 
man than this, that a man lay down his life for his friends.”— 
John XV. 13. It is a mystery that God should love sinful man, 
a still greater mystery that God should become incarnated and 
die for man. It would seem that man would consider himself 
rich to possess even a small degree of God’s love; and lo, he 
possesses the wealth of the love that led Jesus to Calvary, and 
yet man’s heart remains cold and irresponsive. Again and 
again in accents of pleading Jesus tells to the generation of men 
his great love for them, the love that freely accepted death, yea, 
the death on Calvary, that they might live; and yet man turns 
away from Jesus, and gives his love to the idols of this world. 

It is evident that in the sixteenth verse Jesus speaks of the 
calling of the Gentiles. ‘The present fold of which he spoke 
was the Jewish Covenant. Its boundaries were narrow, and its 
constitution imperfect. Jesus was to perfect its constitution, and 
enlarge its boundaries, so that there would no longer be a 
distinction between Jew and Gentile, but one universal Church 
of all nations and for all time. 
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The prophetic words of Jesus have been richly fulfilled. 
The Gentile nations heard the voice of Christ through the 
Apostolic Church. ‘They came into the fold, and there is on 
earth one great fold, with one supreme shepherd in Heaven, and 
one supreme shepherd on earth. ‘That one fold is the Catholic 
Church; her supreme head in Heaven is Jesus Christ, and her 
supreme head on earth is Christ’s appointed vicegerent the Pope. 
The Catholic Church is the only church that claims to fulfill 
these words of Jesus Christ. She is the Church of history; she 
is one, and Protestantism is not one. It is not a fold; its 
members attend worship, without holding any form of religion. 
They seek in the churches rest and society; dogma has faded to 
a few articles, and these are constantly diminishing in number 
and importance. ‘The supernatural element in man’s life is 
almost totally disregarded, and the excellence of a moral life is 
upheld by mere naturalism. All the creeds outside of the 
Catholic Church are in a process of disintegration; and soon the 
great contest of thought will be fought not between the Catholic 
Church and Protestantism, but between that historic Church, of 
which the sects are but rebellious children, and the modern 
spirit, which is the spirit of unbelief. 

Certainly men can not look to any one of the sects or 
to all of them taken collectively, for the one fold, ruled 
over by one shepherd. They do not make profession of a 
principle of unity. Either the promise of Christ has failed, or 
the Catholic Church is the one fold. She is the only Church 
which has existed in all ages; she is the only Church that is 
one and unchanging. 

The present text does not assert that all men will enter the 
one fold; but only that there will be one fold in the whole world, 
into which those who enter will find salvation without distinction 
between Jew and Gentile. 

Neither is there any proof in this text in favor of the 
vulgar opinion that before the end of the world the Jews as 
a nation will enter the Church. “In fact, there is no warrant 
either in Scripture or tradition for this opinion. ‘The present 
words of Christ simply establish the everlasting existence 


of one Church for all nations, of which Church Christ shall be 
the head. 
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Christ was not compelled to die: he offered himself as a 
voluntary holocaust. First, in Heaven he freely offered himself 
to his Father as a propitiatory sacrifice for the world’s sin. The 
Father accepted that voluntary offering: and this then constituted 
the Father’s commandment to the incarnate Word. ‘The 
obligation of this commandment did not take away Christ’s 
freedom ; because he had freely offered himself, and the execution 
was but the fulfillment of his own free act. 

Men had power to cause Jesus to suffer, and power to put 
him to death, only because he freely permitted it. They did not 
take away his life; he laid it down when his hour was come. 
Death had no power over Jesus; he passed through its dark 
portals by free election, that he might break its power over 
redeemed man. And the Father loves his Son as man, because 
as man he executed the great commandment of the Father, and 
died through love for the children of men. 

At the conclusion of this sublime subject there arose again 
a division among the Pharisees. The evident truth of Jesus’ 
teaching corroborated by his miracles forced conviction on some 
of the Pharisees, but these were stubbornly opposed by the 
others who were committing the awful sin against the Holy 
Ghost. As these wicked men could not deny the extraordinary 
character of Jesus’ works, they attributed them to Satan. 
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1. And it came to pass, as 
he was praying in a certain 
_ place, that when he ceased, 
one of his disciples said unto 
him: Lord, teach us to pray, 
even as John also taught his 
disciples. 


2. And he said unto them: 
When ye pray, say: Father, 
hallowed be thy name. Thy 
kingdom come. 

3. Give us day by day our 
daily bread. 
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4. And forgive us our sins; 4. Kal ddes nuiv tas apap- 


for we ourselves also forgive las jar, Kal yap avtot adpio- 
every one that is indebted to sev mav7l ddelrovre juiv. Kat 
us. And bring us not into 2) eioevéyens juas es Tepac- 
temptation. ov, 


In the second verse 76v is omitted after Ildrep in &, the 
Vulgate and Armenian versions, and is rejected by Tischendorf, 
Westcott and Hort. In the same verse some authorities add 
yevnOntw To OéAnwa cov, etc., in conformity with the text of 
Matthew, VI. 10, but this phrase is omitted in B, L, et al. It is 
also absent from the Palimpsest Sinaitic Syriac, the Curetonian 
Syriac, the Vulgate and the Armenian versions, and it is rejected 
by Origen, Tischendorf, Westcott and Hort. 

The present text of Luke as found in A, C, D, P, X, I, A, 
A, I, et al., is in conformity with the parallel text of Matthew; 
but still we believe that these phrases are interpolations. No 
sciolist would dare cut off so many essential elements of the 
text, if they were originally there; whereas on the contrary, it 
would be a very natural thing to expect the sciolists to 
interpolate them to make the two synoptists agree. Moreover, 
we have the positive statement of Origen and Augustine that 
the form of the Lord’s prayer in Luke was shorter than it 
appears in Matthew. 

No commentary is needful on the present text, for the 
reason that the Lord’s prayer in a fuller form has already been 
explained in Matthew, VI. 9—13. ‘The only question that 
demands solution here is to explain why two forms of prayer in 
two different contexts are found in the synoptists. To this 
question two probable answers may be furnished. First, it may 
be that both Matthew and Luke relate one identical discourse 
of the Lord, and the variations may be due to the fact that each 
Evangelist was minded to write only what he considered the 
substance of the discourse. Matthew generally gives a fuller 
relation of the Lord’s discourses than either Luke or Mark. 
None of the writers of the New Testament reveals a superstitious 
care for the mere words of the account. ‘They give us the 
substance of the events as they remembered them. The 
difference in context may be explained by the fact that none of 
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the Evangelists write in a strictly chronological order; indeed, 
Matthew having established a wide general chronological order, 
allows himself great freedom within this general scheme, in 
grouping together the teachings of our Lord, without regard to 
the order of their dates. Luke is more attentive to chronology, 
but it is not certain that he was always able to state the exact 
order of time of all the data. 

A second explanation of the two different formulas is that 
Christ on two different occasions taught the disciples to pray. 
This theory makes the Lord’s prayer of Matthew a part of the 
Sermon on the Mount; whereas the formula of Luke is believed 
to have been delivered while the Lord was going down towards 
the Jordan, after the Feast of Tabernacles. The exponents of 
the second theory attribute the briefer formula to the Lord 
himself. 

MARK III..20—a2r1. 


20. And he cometh intoa 20. 
house. And the multitude 


\ + >] i 
Kat épyetar ets oixov. 


\ L r Cine) 
Kal GUVEPVNETAL TAaNLY O oxXAOS, 


cometh together again, so that 
they could not so much as eat 
bread. 


21. And when his friends 
heard it, they went out to lay 
hold on him: for they said: 


@aoTte un OvvacOat avTovs pr dé 
UT] n 


” lal 
aptov payeiv. 


es) Y c ) 
21. Kat axovoavtes o tap 

> lal > fol an > 2 
auTov, €€frAOov KpaTHoat avTov: 


éreyov yap: “Or é&€orn. 


He is beside himself. 


In our Harmony of the Gospels we can not find the proper 
place for these two verses of Mark. In Cornely’s “Analyses 
Novi Testamenti’ they are ommitted from the “Synopsis.” 
While we feel sure that we do not now assign to them their 
proper context, we place them here, lest they should be omitted 
from our work. 

It seems quite evident that the event happened at 
Capharnaum, in that house in which Jesus lodged during his 
long sojourning in Capharnaum. It is very probable that this 
was Simon Peter’s house. 

The great fame of Jesus drew such multitudes about him 
that the Lord and his disciples could not so much as take 
food. ‘This condition of public enthusiasm was in itself an 
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evidence of Jesus’ true character; but it was not understood 
tightly by those related to Jesus by blood or affinity. A 
certain mistaken reverence has thrown much obscurity over 
this passage. In the first place, some expositors refused to 
believe that the expression of wap’ aitod means those related to 
Jesus by blood or affinity. Their only reason is that they 
believe it incongruous that Jesus’ own kindred would so 
mistake his real character. But we know from St. John VII. 5, 
that ‘‘even Jesus’ brethren did not believe in him.” Wherefore 
we hold with Bede, Cajetan, Jansenius, Maldonatus, Calmet, 
Patrizi, Schegg, Fillion, Weiss, and others, that Mark here 
designates some of those who were related by blood or affinity 
to the family of Jesus. 

We believe also that they were of the opinion that Jesus 
had gone mad. We shudder to admit it, but this sense seems to 
be demanded by the plain words of the text. The theory that 
these relatives of Jesus put forth this plea merely to save Jesus 
from danger is untenable. He was not at that time in any 
immediate danger, but surrounded by an admiring multitude. 
Moreover, if his relatives had only feigned this, we can not 
believe that the Evangelist would speak of this declaration in 
such a positive manner. It remains therefore a part of the 
mystery of the Great Atonement that Jesus so emptied himself 
that he was considered by those of his own family as a madman. 
They knew him as the humble poor man of Nazareth. ‘They 
now see and hear most extraordinary things of him. ‘Their 
minds do not mount up to the knowledge that he is the Son of 
God; they can not, like the wicked Pharisees, accuse him of 
being actuated by the devil: one theory seems open, that he 
is mad. 

Among the kindred here spoken of, we do not include Mary 
the Mother of Jesus, and the sons of Zebedee. ‘The narrative 
simply declares that some of those related to Jesus, believing him 
mad, and fearing for his safety, or fearing that he might do some 
rash act, went out to the place where Jesus was, to lay hold on 
him. We believe that these also dwelt in Capharnaum; that 
they had for some time suspected that Jesus was mad; and that 
the great excitement of the concourse of the people on that day 
moved them to attempt to restrain Jesus from what they 
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considered acts of a madman. 
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They certainly did not proclaim 


to the public that they thought him mad; but they reasoned of 


it among themselves, and acted on such belief. 


We repeat that 


it is one evidence of the depth of humiliation to which Jesus 


descended to teach us humility. 


MATT. XII. 22—37. 


22. 
SarpwoSopmevov tuprov Kal Kwddv: 


Téte mpoonveyxay avTo 


NaS , SEN ef X 
Kat €Gepatrevoev adTov, BoTE TOV 
Kwpov Rarely Kat Brérrevv. 


23. Kal é&lcravto raves of 
dxAroL, Kal EXeyov: Myre obtds 


éotuv 0 vios Aaveid ; 


24. Ot 6€ Dapicaio: axov- 
cavtes eitrov; Odbros ov« ex Barret 
Ta Satmovia, eb pn ev TH Beerbe- 

\ ” r / 

Bovr apxovts TaV Saipovior, 


25. Hides dé tas évOupjoes 
Ilaca Ba- 


atrela pepiobeica Kal? éavTijs, 


lel > lal 
avT@DV, €iTrev avToss : 


> lal \ n f > 
épnmovta, Kal maca mods 7 
2 / r Bp. of lol ? 
oixia pepicbeica Kal? éavTis, ov 
aotabnoeTat. 


26. Kal ef 6 Laravads Tov 
a > t 949 
Latavav éxBarrAu, &p 


epeploOn: mas otv otabnoeTar 7 


¢ X 
EAUTOV 


Bacirela avo; 


27. Kartel éya év BeerleBovr 
éxBadrAw Ta Saiudma, of viol 
tuav ev tin éxBardovowv; dia 
ToUTO avTol KpiTal EcovTar Duar, 


28. 
éyo éxBadrrd\w TA Saicma, apa 
épOacer ed’ vuas 7 Bacirela Tov 
@eov. 


15 


Ei dé év Ivevpare Oeod 
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\ Le lal e 
22. Kat ot ypapmateis, o1 
> \ e VA / 
amo ‘lepocodkvpov KataBartes, 
"Ort BeerleBovr exer, 


NF 16) 2 a + n 8 
Kal: TLEV TW APVOVTL TMV OALLO- 


éXexyor : 


viov éeBarrAa Ta Satpovia, 


T POTKANET A[LEVOS 


a3. Kae 
avtovs, évy mapaRorais eneyev 
avtois: Ila@s dvvatar Latavas 


Latavay ékBdarrew; 


24. Kai éav Bacirela ed’ 
éauTny mepicOn, ov StvaTat oTa- 
Ojva 7) Bacwrela éxeivn. 

25. Kat édv otxia éf’ éavrny 

Lad > fe ¢ > / 
pepicOn, ov Suvicetar 1). oikela 
éxelvn oTHVvat, 


26. Kale o Yatavas avéotn 
> I \ Ss / > jy 
éd’ éavTov, Kal éuepioOn, ov dvva- 
Tal OTHVAL, ANA TEAOS Exel. 


27. °AXN ov Sivatar ovdeis 
> \ > / lal > lal ? 

eis THY olKiav TOD iaxXUpOD ElcEA- 
Oav, Ta oKxevn avTov Svaprracat, 
éay pn) Tp@Tov TOV Layupov OHon, 
Kal ToTe THY olKlay avTovd Siap- 


Tacel, 
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29. “H més divatal Tus eioen- 
Oeiv eis THY oixlay Tov taxupod, 
Kal Ta oKevn avTod apmacaL, éav 
by mpa@tov Shon Tov iaxupov; Kai 
téte THY oixlay avTod Siaprrdcet. 


30. ‘O wh dv per’ éuod, Kar’, 


éuov éotiv: Kal Oo pn ouvdyov 
per’ é€uovd, oxoprriter. 

31. Aa todTo Aéywo vpiv: 
Iléca duaptia kal Bracdnpia 
abeOnoetar viv toils avOpwrras 
% S€ Tod IIvedpatos Bracdnpla 

> > id 
ovK apeOnoetar, 


/ 
32. Kat ds éav elmn doyov 
Kata Tod Tiod Tov avOpwrrov, ape- 
tn > aA a > oN y \ 
Onoetar a’T@: Os 8 av ein Kata 
tov IIvetpatos tov ‘Ayiov, ov pi; 
ld ylov, BP?) 
> ed > Lp ” > v4 A ’ 
apeOn avT@ ove Ev TOUTM TO al- 

c c ra 

Ou, ote év TH wédXoOVTL. 


33. “H moujoate to dévdpov 


\ \ \ \ > a 
KahoV, Kal TOV KapTrOov avToU 


Kanov: i Tomnoate oO dévdpov 
campov Kal Tévy Kaprov avTov 
campov: €& yap Tov Kap7roD TO 
dévdpov yivooKeTat, 


34. Vevrynpata éyidvav, 7s, 
Stvacbe ayala Rarely, tovnpol 
OvTEes; €x yap TOD TEpLocEvMaTOS 
THS Kapdlas TO oTOma NaNEl, 


35. ‘O ayabds avOpwiros éx 
tov ayalov Onaavpod éxBadreu 
ayaba: Kat 0 Tovnpds avOpwrros 
b] la) a a 2 f 
€k TOV Tovnpod Onoavpod éxBaN- 


det Trovnpa. 


36. Aéyw dé buiv: “Ore wav 
tn > aN a f € ” 
pia apyor, & XaAncovew of av- 


28. "Apuny rAéyo byiv: “Ore 
mavra apeOnoetat Tois viols TOY 
avOporov Ta auapTnmata, Kal ai 
Bracdnuiat doa éav Bracdn- 
UnowoL, 


29. “Os & dv Bracdnujnon 
els TO IIvedua 76 “Arov, odK ever 
- yLov, x 
aeowy eis TOV ai@va, AAN’ évoyds 
€oTLy aiwviov dmapTnMaTos. 
30. “Ore Iveta 


> f ” 
axaBaptov exe. 


éXeyor : 
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Opwrot, atrodmcover rept avrov 
Ni 
Aoyov ev Hucpa Kpicews. 


37: 


SixawwOnon, nat éx TeV déyor 


"Ex yap Ta@V AdywY cou 


gov KatadicacOnon. 


22. Then was brought unto 
him one possessed with a devil, 
blind and dumb: and he healed 
him, insomuch that the dumb 
man spoke and saw. 


23. And all the multitudes 
were amazed, and said: Is 
this the son of David? 


24. But when the Pharisees 
heard it, they said: This man 
doth not cast out devils, but 
by Beelzebub, the prince of 
the devils. 


25. And. knowing their 
thoughts he said unto them: 
Every kingdom divided against 
itself is brought to desolation ; 
and every city or house divided 
against itself shall not stand: 


26. And if Satan casteth 
out Satan, he is divided against 
himself; how then shall his 
kingdom stand? 


27. And if I by Beelzebub 
cast out devils, by whom do 
your sons cast them out? there- 
_ fore they shall be your judges. 


28. But if I by the Spirit 
of God cast out devils, then is 
the kingdom of God come 
upon you. 
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22. And the scribes who 
came down from Jerusalem 
said: He hath Beelzebub, and: 
By the prince of the devils. 
he casteth out the devils. 


23. And hé’ calledthem 


unto him, and said unto them 


in parables: How can Satan 
cast out Satan? 


24. And if a kingdom be 
divided against itself, that 
kingdom cannot stand: 


25>" And) if-) as, houseviee 
divided against itself, that 
house will not be able to stand. 


26. And if Satan hath risen 
up against himself, and is 
divided, he cannot stand, but 
hath an end. 


27. But no one can enter 
into the house of the strong 
man, and spoil his goods, ex- 
cept he first bind the strong 
man; and then he will spoil 
his house. 
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29. Or how can one enter 
into the house of the strong 
man, and spoil his goods, ex- 
cept he first bind the strong 
man? and then he will spoil 
his house. 

30. He that is not with me 
is against me: and he that 
gathereth not with me scat- 
tereth. 

31. ‘Eherefore I say unto 
you: Every sin and blasphemy 
shall be forgiven unto men; 
but the blasphemy against the 
Spirit shall not be forgiven. 

32. And whosoever shall 
speak a word against the Son 
of man, it shall be forgiven 
him ; but whosoever shall speak 
against the Holy Spirit, it shall 
not be forgiven him, neither in 
this world, nor in that which 
is to come. 

33. Either make the tree 
good, and its fruit good; or 
make the tree corrupt, and its 
fruit corrupt: for the tree is 
known by its fruit. 


34. Ye offspring of vipers, 
how can ye, being evil, speak 
good things? for out of the 
abundance of the heart the 
mouth speaketh. 


35. The good man out of 
his good treasure bringeth forth 
good things: and the evil man 
out of his evil treasure bringeth 
forth evil things. 
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28. Verily I say unto you: 
All their sins shall be forgiven 
unto the sons of men, and their 
blasphemies wherewith soever 
they shall blaspheme: 


29. But whosoever shall 
blaspheme against the Holy 
Spirit hath never forgiveness, 
but is guilty of an eternal sin: 


30. Because they said: He 
hath an unclean spirit. 
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36. And I say unto you: 
That every idle word that men 
shall speak, they shall give ac- 
count thereof in the day of 
judgment. 


37. For by thy words thou 
shalt be justified, and by thy 
words thou shalt be con- 
demned. 


LUKE XI. 14—23. 


14. And he was casting out 
a devil who was dumb. And 
it came to pass, when the devil 
was gone out, the dumb man 
spoke; and the multitude mar- 
velled. 


15. But some of them said: 
By Beelzebub the prince of the 
devils casteth he out devils. 


16. And others, tempting 
him, sought of him a sign 
from Heaven. 


17. But he, knowing their 
thoughts, said unto them: 
Every kingdom divided against 
itself is brought to desolation ; 
and a house divided against a 
house falleth. 


18. And if Satan also is 
divided against himself, how 
shall his kingdom stand? be- 
cause ye say that I cast out 
devils by Beelzebub. 


19. And if I by Beelzebub 
cast out devils, by whom do 
your sons cast them out? 


14. Kai nv ékeBarrov Sar 
pdnov Kaodpdv. *Eryévero &€ Tod 
datpoviov e&eAOdvrTos, éXddnoev 6 


Kwpos, kal €Oavpacay ot dyrou, 


15. Tues dé €€ adtay cirar: 
> \ (a2 A A 
Ev BeefeBovrA, Ta apyovT. TaV 
datpmoviwv, éxBdrre TA Saruona. 

16. “Erepou 6€ srepafovtes, 
onpetov €€ ovpavod é>ntovy trap’ 
avrTov. 

17. 


/ 9. > a lal 
duavonpata, eimev avrois: aca 


Adbros &€ eas avtav ta 


Baoirela éf’ éavtiy dvapepio- 

\ 3 a \ 3 ? \ 
Oeica, epnmovtar, Kal otKos érl 
OlKoV Tire. 


18. Ei dé nal 6 Zatavas é’ 

éavtov SiewepicOn, mas atabn- 
¢€ 14 > lal A 

cera. » Bacirela avTod; ste 
réyete, ev BeeleBovr éxBarrew 
pe TA Oatpoa, 

19. Ké b€ éya ev BeeleBova 
exBarArXo TA 


COR 2 / 
UL@V EV TLVYL 


Saudia, ot viol 
éxBadXovow; dia 
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therefore shall they be your 
judges. 


20. Butif I by the finger 
of God cast out devils, then is 
the kingdom of God come 
upon you. 


21. When the strong man 
fully armed guardeth his own 
court, his goods are in peace ? 


22. But when a stronger 
than he shall come upon him, 
and overcome him, he taketh 
from him his whole armour 
wherein he trusteth, and divid- 
eth his spoils. 


23. He that is not with me 
is against me; and he that 
gathereth not with me scatter- 
eth. 


a lal a 
TovTO avTol bwaV KpiTal EoovTat. 


20. Ed 6é€ év daxtirk@ Ocov 
éym éxBadr\wo Ta Sauda, dpa 
ébbacev én’ tuds 7) Baotirela Tod 
cod. 


21. “Otay 6 ioxupos Kxabo- 

if i \ c la) 

mrALomEevoS PurAadcon THY EAavTOU 
? \ > > ya ” f \ e f 

avAny, €v elpnvyn EoTiv Ta VTTap- 


XovTa avTov. 


22. "“Emav 6€ toyupdtepos 
na] an?) \ la > ‘ x 
avTov éreMOav viknon avToV, THY 
mavoTNiav avTOU aiper, ep’ 7 é7rE- 

Pet, Hae 
/ \ \ a > la) 
mol0e, Kal Ta oKUNA avTod da- 
wot, 


€ No ik > 9 a 9 
23. ‘O pi ov per’ éuod, Kat 
éuod éotiwv, Kal 6 pH ouvdyov 


D9 43 an / 
pet €mov, oxoprr ile. 


In verse 22 of Matthew’s text mpoonveyxay is found in B, 


and in the Syriac, Coptic and Ethiopian versions; the other 
authorities have mpoonvéy6n. In the same verse, B, &, D, 
the Coptic, Curetonian Syriac, and Ethiopian versions have 
date Tov Kopdyv: the other authorities add tov ruddcv. In verse 
25 9 “Inoots is omitted in &, B, D, the Coptic, and Cureton’s 
Syriac. In verse 29 Siaprdon is found in &, D, G, K, et al. 
Avaprdce. is the reading of B, C, E, L, M, S, U, V, X, T, et al. 
Many codices add ois av@pwros at the end of the 31st verse. 
It is omitted in &, B, et al., and in the Vulgate, Coptic, 
Armenian, and Ethiopian versions; and it is rejected by 
Tischendorf, Westcott and Hort. In verse 32 od pi apeOn is 
found in B: the others have ov« adeOyjcerar, which is approved 
by Tischendorf, Westcott and Hort. In verse 36 many codices 


have AaAnowow: but &, B, D, Tischendorf, Westcott and Hort 
approve Aadjoovor. 
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In the 29th verse of Mark’s text aiwviov xpicews is found in A, 
C’, P, Hl, et al. This reading is followed by the Syriac versions. 

In the 14th verse of Luke the reading Sacudmov xwdpdv has 
the endorsement of ¥, B, A*, L, et al.; also of the Coptic, 
Armenian, Ethiopian, and Curetonian Syriac versions; the «ai 
auto jv Kwpdy found in some is an evident gloss. 

The basic meaning of cwd¢ds is “blunt”. From this the 
first derived meaning is ‘dumb’; the second “deaf”. 
Chrysostom, Maldonatus, and others believe that in the present 
instance the term means deaf; but this seems disproven by the 
fact that the effect of the Lord’s healing was that “the man 
spoke and saw.” ‘This leaves it certain that the man was dumb; 
but this dumbness may have been caused by congenital deafness. 

The Fathers recognize three miraculous effects of Jesus’ 
power in this man: his liberation from the devil, the restoration 
of his sight, and the restoration of his speech. They also see in 
the event a type of the effect of God’s justification of the sinner. 
In the forgiveness of sins, God frees the converted sinner from 
the possession of the devil, opens the eyes of his soul, and 
restores to him the power of spiritual speech. 

Of the miracle itself we need say but little; it is one of a 
numerous class. It is a clear cut block of granite in those 
everlasting foundations of faith in Jesus Christ. Upon the 
bed-rock of God’s revelation to man those foundations are reared ; 
and broad and solid is this structure. God’s promise to the first 
parents of humanity is a corner stone. ‘Then, with the infinite 
skill of God’s building, are laid the blocks of the patriarchal 
promises, the prophecies of the Holy Scriptures, the angel’s 
message to Mary, the testimony of the angels to the shepherds, 
the Magi’s star, Joseph’s dream, the wisdom and grace of the 
Divine Child, the grand testimony of John the Baptist, the 
descent of the Holy Ghost, the testimony of the Father from 
Heaven, the water made wine at Cana, the testimony of the 
demons, the stilling of the tempest, the healing of the multitudes, 
the raising of the dead, and finally the Resurrection and 
Ascension of Jesus, and the subsequent charismata of the Holy 
Ghost. Upon such foundations is built the temple of man’s 
faith, and man’s hopes, and they who abide in that temple shall 
not taste death forever. 
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The healing of this demoniac aroused an incipient faith in 
the multitudes. ‘The evidence was clear that the healing was 
the work of superhuman power. Men sought from each other 
confirmation of their half formulated judgment, asking each 
other: ‘Is this the Son of David?” So clear was the promise 
of God that the Messiah should come of David’s seed, that “‘son 
of David” was one of the most usual epithets of the Messiah. 

Every success of Jesus with the people is gall and wormwood 
to the Pharisees. All their malignant ingenuity had been 
exercised to discredit Jesus, and to remove him. ‘They were 
fighting a desperate fight against truth itself. The proofs of 
Jesus’ supernatural power were so clear and cogent that the 
Pharisees could not deny them. Hence they resort to the 
fearful crime of ascribing Jesus’ miraculous power to Beelzebub, 
the prince of devils. 

Of Beelzebub, we have written at length in our 
Commentary on Matt. X. 25: see Vol. II. pages 480-481. 

The calumny of the Pharisees was not spoken aloud in 
Jesus’ ears. But by his power of omniscience he knew the 
thoughts of his calumniators, and with the calm dignity of truth 
he refutes their charge. 

Satan is at the head of a kingdom which moves to 
accomplish certain definite objects. As far as revelation has 
disclosed to us a part of the mystery of that dark kingdom of 
evil, we know that its main object is to inflict all possible evil 
upon us, to accomplish our ruin. It is therefore unreasonable 
to assign to Satan any move not in conformity with this main 
purpose of his reign. He is an angelic intelligence, even though 
fallen, and he can not be believed to co-operate in acts which 
are directly aimed to defeat his purpose. But if Satan 
co-operated with Jesus in expelling the demons from the 
demonized persons, that very absurdity would be verified. ‘The 
Pharisees spoke not only of this present healing, but in general 
of all this class of Jesus’ works. We have seen the rage of the 
demons when compelled to go out at Jesus’ command; we have 
seen that the disciples could not drive the demon out of the 
demonized boy brought to them, while the Lord was on the 
mount of the Transfiguration. We have heard the expressions 
of hatred uttered by the demons, and have witnessed their fury 
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upon the persons whom they left. Certainly all this was 
incompatible with any collusion between Jesus and the prince 
of demons. 

The next sentence of Jesus is somewhat difficult to 
explain: “And if I by Beelzebub cast out devils, by whom do 
your sons cast them out? therefore they shall be your judges.” 
Many good expositors believe that Christ here speaks of the 
Jewish exorcists, who are called “‘sons” of the Pharisees, in the 
sense that the disciple was frequently called the son of the 
Master. Thus, for instance, the disciples of the prophets were 
called the “sons of the prophets.” In this sense, the Lord would 
appeal to the fact that exorcisms had always been considered 
the work of God in Israel; and he would draw the inference that 
it was dishonest to assign another cause for his works of a 
similar nature. This explanation seems to us weak and 
inconclusive. Certain it is that the existence of the power of 
exorcism among the Jews would not in itself be a proof that 
Jesus was not in collusion with the prince of devils. Again, 
the existence of such power of exorcism among the Jews is very 
doubtful. Not that we deny that the prophets might be given 
such power from God; but we do not believe that it was a 
prerogative of the Aaronic priesthood. It is vain to appeal for 
proof to Josephus, Antiq. VIII. 5; for it is evident that he there 
narrates a very extravagant fable. Wherefore it seems to us 
more probable that Jesus here speaks of the power over the 
demons which his disciples exercised in his name. ‘That this 
power had at this time been exercised by the disciples of Christ 
is evident from the passage in Luke, X. 17: ‘And the seventy 
returned with joy saying: Lord, even the devils are subject to us 
in thy name.” ‘These disciples were the sons of the Jewish 
people, men whom they knew, and whose lives were blameless. 
The charge against Jesus would necessitate that they also 
charge these sons of their own people with collusion with the 
prince of devils, and not only these, but other sons who would 
believe, and would operate similar works in the name of Jesus. 
In St. Mark, XIV. 17, Jesus declares: ‘And these signs shall 
follow them that believe: in my name they shall cast out 
devils,” etc. ‘This power which came upon the children of 
Israel who believed in Jesus was a refutation of the calumny of 
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the Pharisees. ‘The casting out of the demons stood not alone: 
it was associated with so many other evidences of divine power 
that no man could honestly doubt of the power of God 
operating in these works. 

The believing children of Israel would be the judges of 
the unbelievers, for the reason that the same evidence was» 
presented to both portions; and those who had accepted the 
truth so clearly presented could condemn those who fought 
against the known truth, even to the commission of the great 
sin against the Holy Ghost. 

The refutation of the Pharisees’ charge left only one 
explanation of Christ’s miracles, they were wrought by the 
power of God. Christ’s words at any given time have back of 
them not only the proving force of the miracle immediately 
preceding, but the force of a whole series of miracles; so that, 
at this time men should not have asked of Christ any other 
proof than his sole word. 

Having proven that he cast out the demons by the power 
of God, Jesus bases upon this truth another of great importance, 
the kingdom of God has come upon men. ‘To prove this was 
the grand object of all his miracles. 

In the text of Matthew, Jesus speaks of casting out devils 
by the “Spirit of God,” whereas Luke expresses it as casting 
them out by the “finger of God.” ‘The two expressions mean 
the same. The finger of God is a metaphor to express the 
power of God. That power was in Jesus by virtue of his 
hypostatic union of his human nature and the spiritual nature 
of God. 

The frequent cures of demonized persons operated by 
Christ indicated the overthrow of Satan’s old empire over man 
by Christ’s atonement. Satan still operates in human affairs, 
but man is no longer his slave, unless he rejects the redemption 
which Christ purchased by his blood. 

Christ represents his victory over Satan under the allegory 
of an attack upon an armed chief. Satan was the strong man 
fully armed, who guarded his court. Mankind were his goods, 
sold to him by sin. Strong was his power, and no mere man 
could prevail against it. But Christ was the stronger man, who 
came upon Satan, and broke his power, and took away from 
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him the children of men. It was a fearful conflict ; unwillingly 
did Satan give up the spoils. The redemption of man was one 
of the grandest effects of God’s power. 

The thirtieth verse of Matthew has given rise to many 
different opinions. It was the opinion of St. Chrysostom that 
the verse was a further proof in denial of any collusion between 
Christ and Satan. It was the aim of Christ to gather his sheep 
together, and the healing of the demonized was directed to that 
great end. Now, from the fact that Satan is antagonistic to all 
good, he would not co-operate with Christ in such a beneficent 
design, but would rather scatter and destroy the sheep. Such 
is the argument of St. Chrysostom, and many concur in his 
opinion, among whom are Theophylactus, Euthemius, Hilary, 
jerome, Bede, Thomas, Dionysius, Jansenius, Sylveira, Lamy, 
and Arnoldi. 

Our own opinion is that Christ aimed this concise sentence 
at neutrals. In the moral world, there are two great 
antagonistic forces, the force of good, and the force of evil. 
Around one or the other of these centers man’s life is ever 
crystallizing. Christ, the perfect manifestation of the Divinity 
in the life of man, is the embodiment of good, and the good are 
with him. Noone can be good and not be with him. There 
is no place for neutrality: we must choose Christ, and follow 
him by positive effort in order to be saved. This sense fits 
well with the context; for there were many present who, 
though convinced that God was with Christ, yet through 
motives of interest, held back from confessing him before 
men. There is no place in the following of Christ for 
neutrals; we either gather his harvest with him, or we scatter 
and waste it. 

There is no contradiction between this verse and that verse 
of St. Luke, IX. 50: “He that is not against you is for you.” 
That sentence must be judged by the circumstances in which it 
was uttered. It was reported to Jesus that a man who was not 
of the Apostolic school was casting out demons in Jesus’ name, 
and Jesus approved the man’s act. From the fact that he had 
faith in Jesus, even to the extent of working miracles, it is 
evident that he was. with Jesus. It is a proof that faith in 
Jesus was not confined to the Apostles. 
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The Lord now declares how great is the sin of the 
Pharisees. It was a sin against the Holy Ghost, which alone 
should stand unforgiven among all the sins that men commit. 

When Jesus says: ‘Every sin and blasphemy shall be 
forgiven unto men”, his meaning is that these sins admit of 
forgiveness, and do not in their own nature preclude the proper 
dispositions for forgiveness. To heighten the gravity of the 
sin against the Holy Ghost, he compares it with sins against 
his own sacred person; and allows forgiveness for the latter sin, 
but declares that the sin against the Holy Ghost will not be 
forgiven, either in this world or in the next. St. Mark, with 
great force, calls this an eternal sin. He also explicitly 
declares that Jesus’ teaching concerning this sin was occasioned 
by the saying of the Pharisees, that he had a devil. It is 
therefore proven that the sin against the Holy Ghost was the 
sin of the Pharisees in assigning the devil as the author of 
Jesus’ miracles. 

That act of God upon the human soul which illuminates it 
to see the truths of faith is appropriated to the Holy Ghost. 
He is the Spirit of Truth, operating the creations of faith in 
the souls of men. Hence, any thing that opposes those 
spiritual operations in the souls of men is a sin against the 
Holy Ghost. From the writings of St. Augustine, commentators 
have drawn that there be six sins against the Holy Ghost, viz.: 
despair, presumption, resisting the known truth, envy of 
another’s spiritual good, obstinacy in evil, and final impenitence. 
This classification does not seem to be very accurate. In one 
sense every sin that men commit is a sin against the Holy 
Ghost; but the sin of which Jesus speaks is no common sin, but 
a specific sin of peculiar malice, and certainly does not include 
these six sins enumerated by St. Augustine. 

The sin which Jesus here so severely condemns is a sin 
against the light of the Holy Ghost in the soul of man; it is 
directly to fight against God himself; a stubborn resistance to 
the inner convictions of conscience; a hatred of the known 
truth, and a positive resistance thereto. All the actions of men 
have various degrees of good or of evil; and thus also this sin 
has its degrees of evil. In all its forms it is one of the fellest 
maladies of the soul of man; but yet it is not the Lord’s 
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intention to say that every form of it is unpardonable. We 
believe that the sense of Jesus’ statement is that there is a 
degree of malice in this peculiar sin against the Holy Ghost, 
which so indisposes the soul of a man to the divine influence 
that the man’s return to God is impossible. It seems also true 
that many of the Pharisees committed this sin, and were 
thereby excluded from God’s mercy. 

In regard to this question, Fathers and theologians are 
divided. On one side stand those who hold that no sin is really 
irremissible, but that Christ spoke thus to heighten the malice 
of the sin, or to show that this sin, considered in its own nature, 
merited not to be forgiven. Thus St. Thomas expounded the 
views of this school in his Summa Theologica, 2, 2, Q. 14: 
‘The sin, in itself considered, merits not to be forgiven. It is 
called irremissible according to its nature, for the reason that it 
excludes that through which forgiveness of sins is wrought; 
but not thereby is precluded a way of forgiving and of healing 
through the omnipotence and mercy of God, through which 
such ones are sometimes, as it were miraculously, spiritually 
healed.” Bellarmine declares that “‘the Scriptures and the 
Fathers call this sin irremissible, because ordinarily and in most 
cases, it is not forgiven; just as the Lord says of other sins, 
that ‘all sins and blasphemies will be forgiven’, not that they 
are forgiven always and to all persons, but because in most 
cases and ordinarily they are forgiven. There are two causes 
why the sin against the Holy Ghost is ordinarily incurable; 
one cause is, that it directly attacks and repudiates the grace of 
God. In like manner, if a sick man could be cured by one only 
medicine, and he should refuse to take that medicine, his 
disease would rightly be called incurable. The second cause is, 
that since it is asin, not of ignorance or of weakness, but of 
malice, it has nothing in itself whence it might in the slightest 
degree be excused, and therefore it merits no mercy. Hence, the 
Apostle says to Timothy, I. I. 13: ‘Howbeit I obtained mercy, 
because I did it ignorantly in unbelief.’ ”’—De Poent. II. 16. 

Palmieri is also of this mind. In his work De Poenitentia, 
page 60, he declares as follows: ‘‘The possibility of the 
forgiveness of this sin is not denied on the part of God; neither 
is denied God’s will to forgive it, but only there is asserted the 
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difficulty of doing penance for it, and the rarity of its forgiveness. 
Since therefore the Church has power from God of forgiving all 
sins which God can forgive, and wishes to forgive, also this sin 
can be forgiven by the Church. It is not forgiven by the 
Church, in the same manner that it is not forgiven by God; that 
is to say, forgiveness by the Church is difficult, either because 
these sinners do not come to ask pardon, or because they have 
not the proper dispositions.” Suarez, a Lapide, Calmet, Lamy 
and Maldonatus concur in this opinion. 

Now it must be granted by all that the Church’s power of 
forgiving sins is not limited: she has the full power of God to 
forgive all sins. It is also true that the element of difficulty in 
the forgiveness of this sin is not on the part of God, but consists 
in a certain condition of the sinner’s soul. The only question 
therefore left is to determine whether that difficulty, founded in 
the conditions of the sinner’s soul, amounts to a moral 
impossibility. Is there a degree of human malice, consisting in 
directly repudiating the light of God in the soul, which so 
indisposes the soul that it will never come back again to God? 
The rejection of any grace of God is akin to this sin, and isa 
perilous act, but the irremissible sin of which we are speaking 
is an aggravated form of the rejection of God, a hatred of his 
light, and an active opposition thereto. 

Notwithstanding the great authority of those who endeavor 
to milden the doctrine on this matter, we are persuaded that the 
Lord’s teaching here establishes the fact of the existence of a 
certain degree of human malice which is irremissible. 

In the first place, the natural sense of the Lord’s statement 
imports this. His words are very emphatic. ‘The denial of 
forgiveness either in this world or in the next precludes all hope 
of pardon. And the terrible nature of the sin is intensified by 
contrasting it with all other sins which men may commit. 
When it is asserted that all these other sins shall be forgiven, 
and that sin alone shall never be forgiven, it seems evident that 
Christ wishes to bring into strong relief the irremissible character 
of this sin. 

The authors who uphold this opinion are many, and of 
great authority. St. Hilary is clearly of this opinion. Athanasius 
says that “rightly therefore did the Savior declare that the 
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Pharisees had uttered a blasphemy which should have 
no forgiveness; and inasmuch as they had perpetrated an 
unforgivable thing, the Savior adjudged them to eternal 
punishments.”—-Epist. 4 ad Serap. 12, 16. In like manner St. 
Chrysostom: ‘What therefore doth he say? this, that this sin 
unlike all others is without forgiveness. Pardon of this 
blasphemy will not be given you; and here and hereafter ye 
will suffer for it. What ye have said against the Holy Ghost 
will not be forgiven; here and hereafter, without any remission, 
ye will suffer for it.’ St. Ambrose says: “If any one denies 
the dignity, majesty and everlasting power of the Holy Ghost, 
and asserts that not by the Spirit of God, but by Beelzebub 
demons are expelled; for such a one there can be no pardon, in 
whom the plenitude of sacrilege is verified.”.—-De Spiritu Sancto, 
I. 3, 54. St. Jerome argues thus against the Novatians: ‘Let 
the Novatian prove that, of these who have been forced by the 
judge to offer sacrifice, any one has declared that the things 
which are written in the Gospel were not performed by the Son 
of God, but by Beelzebub the prince of devils, and then he can 
avouch that the sin is an irremissible blasphemy against the 
Holy Ghost.”—Epist. ad Marcellam, 42 (al. 149). Didymus of 
Alexandria is even more explicit: ‘Whoever shall have 
blasphemed against the Holy Ghost, not only in this world, but 
also in the future world it shall not be forgiven him; neither 
shall any mercy or pardon be given him who shall have despised 
the Son of God, and shall have treated with contumely the 
grace of the Holy Ghost in whom is sanctification.”—De 5S. 
Spiritu 63. §S. Pacianus argues in the same sense against the 
Novatians. St. Augustine saw the necessity of admitting that 
the sin against the Holy Ghost was irremissible, but he departed 
far from the sense of the Lord’s words in placing that sin to 
consist in final impenitence. Final impenitence is not a specific 
sin, but a condition which may be verified in any mortal sin, 
and of course the sin with the condition would exclude one from 
salvation. 

St. Bede writes as follows: ‘We do not deny that such a 
one, if he did penance, could be forgiven by him who wishes all 
men to be saved and to come to the knowledge of the truth; but 
we believing him who is both the Judge and the Giver of 
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mercy, who has said that he will always accept penance, and 
who has also said that this blasphemy will never be forgiven, 
we believe that such a blasphemer, in consequence of his malice, 
will never have in his soul the fit dispositions for pardon, and 
therefore will never obtain pardon. This blasphemy against the 
Holy Ghost by which a man, after the manner of the Devil and 
his angels, against his conscience, dares to attack the majesty of 
God, is the only sin which will never be forgiven: it is the 
eternal sin, as the Evangelist manifestly declares.”.—Ad Marc. 
III. 29. Rhabanus Maurus repeats the words of Bede. 
Druthmarus also concurs with Bede. St. Anselm, after describing 
the sin of the Jews, concludes thus: ‘These fall into a diabolical 
sin, and God deserts them as he did Judas, so that they can not 
do penance nor humble themselves, but they are held in their 
obstinacy; and this sin is irremissible, and it is called the sin 
against the Holy Ghost.”—In Matt. 12. 

We are pleased to conclude the theme with the following 
words of Andreas Vega, in his ‘“‘ Exposition of the Decree of 
Justification of the Council of Trent”, XIII. 9: ‘From a long 
and deep study of what Mark relates Christ to have said of this 
sin, that violence may not be done to the Scriptures, I judge it 
better to concede that, although the sin against the Holy Ghost 
is remissible, nevertheless it will never be forgiven. Why else 
is this sin alone called the eternal sin? Why of only this sin is 
it asserted that it will not be forgiven forever? and that the 
sense may be clearer, it is added, ‘neither in this world nor in 
the world to come’. Why is it distinguished by this one 
condition from: other sins and contumelies against the Son of 
God? and, in general, from all other blasphemies? Certainly 
that can not be called an eternal sin which at some time will 
be expiated, even though it should be punished in both worlds, 
and though a man should obtain forgiveness of it with greatest 
difficulty.” The same opinion is endorsed by Dionysitis the 
Carthusian and by many modern writers. It is the ‘only 
opinion which leaves any dignity or force to the words of 
Christ. It does not limit mercy, or lead to despair. No man 


knows when that hopeless condition is verified. ‘The sentiment ~ 


of sorrow for sin in the sinner’s heart, and his wish to come 
back to God are evidences that his sin was not of this character. 
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Yet we fear that there are many in this great world who are 
sinning this sin, and perishing thereby. Only the great 
judgment of God will reveal this. 

From the phrase, ‘‘neither in this world, nor in that which 
is to come”, many Catholic writers derive a proof of the 
existense of Purgatory. They argue, that if this sin is an 
exception in the fact that it is not pardoned in the future 
world, therefore other sins must be pardoned there. ‘Thus St. 
Augustine: “It would not truthfully be said that there are 
some sins which will not be forgiven in this world, neither in 
that which is to come, unless there were also some which, 
though not forgiven here, would be forgiven in that future 
world.”—Civ. Dei, 21, 24. In the same sense speak Bede, 
Paschasius, Bruno, Rhabanus, Druthmarus, Anselmus, Jansenius, 
Maldonatus, Cajetan, Barradius, Lamy, Arnoldi and Bellarmine. 

It is not our intention in any way to oppose the opinion of 
these great theologians, but our own opinion is that the words 
of Jesus are merely an emphatic expression for “never.” 
Purgatory is not properly a state where a belated forgiveness 
can be obtained: no mortal sin is forgiven there. "The Lord 
wished to say something of this sin that is not verified of other 
mortal sins; but no mortal sin will be forgiven in Purgatory. 
And again, if we refer the words, “neither in that world which 
is to come,” to the existence of Purgatory, their addition 
weakens the force of the Lord’s statement; because a fortiorz a 
sin that is too great to be forgiven here can not be forgiven in 
the hereafter. If Purgatory were a state wherein sins too great 
to be forgiven here might be expiated, then it would be 
reasonable to infer the existence of Purgatory from the Lord’s 
words. Hence we believe that the sense of Matthew’s 
expression is identical with that of Mark: ‘He that shall 
blaspheme against the Holy Ghost shall zever have forgiveness, 
but is,guilty of an eternal sin.” 

dt is evident that the idiomatic form of expression of the 
thirty-third verse of Matthew is equivalent to: ‘If the tree be 
evil, its fruit will be evil; and if the tree be good, its fruit will 
-be good.” Many believe with St. Jerome that this verse 
contains a dilemma urged agatinst those who ascribed the 
miracles of Christ to Beelzebub. They judge the force of it 

16 
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to be thus: If the nature of Satan be evil, this good work can 
not proceed from him; and if this healing be a good work, it can 
not proceed from an evil principle. But there is an inherent 
weakness in this dilemma; for the Pharisees could easily deny 
that the healing, if done by Beelzebub, were a good work. 
Wherefore we believe that the thirty-third verse is a general 
truth to introduce the specific charge made by Christ against 
the Pharisees in the thirty-fourth verse, and which he confirms 
by another general reflection in the thirty-fifth verse. A good 
man may by the force of temptation fall into sin; but the act 
shocks him; it is unlike the ordinary tenor of his life; he is not 
used to it. There is nothing of the cold hardened malice in it. 
But when evil has been constantly present in a man’s life, it 
vitiates his very nature; it becomes a second nature. All the 
deep resources and recesses of a man become corrupted. The 
man’s soul is used to an atmosphere of sin. From repeated acts 
evil habits are formed, and in the same way goodness is 
eliminated. Such a man’s words and deeds are reflections of 
the evil nature within him. The distance which divides such a 
man from all righteousness is immense, almost infinite. Such 
was the state of the Pharisees. The realm of falsehood 
and of sin was their home. Hence it was not surprising 
that the creations of their souls manifested by their words were 
evil. 

To show the severity of the judgment that awaits the sin of 
blasphemy, the Savior declares that man must stand judgment 
for every idle word. ‘This illustration is employed to heighten 
the realization of the malice of blasphemy. An idle word is 
any human speech that in a slight degree is not ordered toa 
proper end. Everything that isa human act is either right or 
wrong; and every human act is subject to judgment. Of 
course, the judgment will not be heavy for a mere idle word; 
but the word will be judged in its proper degree against 
a man. 

As a man’s words directly manifest the nature of a man’s 
soul, in that same manner they determine the character of the 
judgment that shall be passed upon him. It is not the sense of 
Christ’s statement in the thirty-seventh verse that man’s words 
alone determine his judgment. Every thought, word and deed 
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enters into the scrutiny. But inasmuch as Christ has been 
treating of sins of word, he brings out in strong relief man’s 


responsibility for his words. 


MATT. XII. 38—45. 


38. Tore amexpiOncayv aito 
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OTHTOVTAL EV TH KpioEeL META THS 


"Avdpes Nuveveitar ava- 
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*lwva ode. 

42. 
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24. “Orav 10 axadaprov 
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‘Trroatpéya 
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25. 
Aadfovta cecapwpuévoy Kal KEeKoa- 
pnwevor, 
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44. Tore rAéye: Eis tov 
olxdy mov émiatpéya, b0ev e&nr- 
ov, kal érOdv, evploxe. oxoda- 
Eovta, cecapwpévov Kal KeKooUN- 
pévov. 


45. Tore mopeverat, Kat Tra- 
parapBave pel? éavtod énta 
érepa TrvevpwaTa TovnpdTepa éav- 
Tov, Kal eloedOdvTa KaTOLKEl Exe: 
Kal yiveTa Ta Eoxata TOD avOpw- 
mou éxeivou xYelpova THY TPOTwY. 
Ovtws gota: Kal tH yevea TabTy 
T Tovnpa. 


38. Then certain of the 
scribes and Pharisees answered 
him, saying: Master, we would 
see a sign from thee. 

39. But he answered and 
said unto them: An evil and 
adulterous generation seeketh 


31. Baciuooa votou éyepOn- 
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oTnoovta, ev TH Kploe META THS 
ryeveds TAUTNS, Kal KaTAKpLVOvCLW 
avTnv: OTe peTevonoay eis TO 
knpuypa "lava, cai i8od mdelov 
"Tova de, 
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ou. 

34. ‘O Avyvos Tod capmaTds 
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35. Kore ody uh TO PAS TO 
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24. The unclean _ spirit 
when he is gone out of the 
man, passeth through waterless 
places, seeking rest; and find- 
ing none, he saith: I will turn 
back unto my house whence I 
came out. 
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after a sign; and there shall 
no sign be given to it but the 
sign of Jonah the prophet: 


40. For as Jonah was three 
days and three nights in the 
belly of the whale; so shall 
the Son of man be three days 
and three nights in the heart 
of the earth. 


41. The men of Nineveh 
shall stand up in the judgment 
with this generation, and shall 
condemn it: for they repented 
at the preaching of Jonah; and 
behold, a greater than Jonah is 
here. 


42. ‘The queen of the south 
shall rise up in the judgment 
with this generation, and shall 
condemn it: for she came from 
the ends of the earth to hear 
the wisdom of Solomon; and 
behold, a greater than Solomon 
is here. 


43. But the unclean spirit, 
when he is gone out of the man, 
passeth through waterless 
places, seeking rest, and findeth 
it not. 


44. ‘Then he saith: I will 
return into my house whence 
I came out; and when he is 
come, he findeth it empty, 
swept and garnished. 


45.- ‘Then’ -goeth he, and 
taketh with himself seven 
other spirits more evil than 
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25. And when he is come, 
he findeth it swept and gar- 
nished. 


26. Then goeth he, and 
taketh to him seven other 
spirits more evil than himself; 
and they enter in and dwell 
there: and the last state of 
that man becometh worse than 
the first. 


27. And it came to pass, as 
he said these things, a certain 
woman out of the multitude 
lifted up her voice, and said 
unto him: Blessed is the womb 
that bore thee, and the breasts 
which thou didst suck. 


28. But he, said: - Vea 
rather, blessed are they that 
hear the word of God, and 
keep it. 

29. And when the multi- 
tudes were gathering together 
unto him, he began to say: 
This generation is an evil gene- 
ration: it seeketh after a sign; 
and there shall no sign be given 
to it but the sign of Jonah. 


30. For even as Jonah be- 
came a sign unto the Ninevites, 
so shall also the Son of man 
be to this generation. 


31. The queen of the south 
shall rise up in the judgment 
with the men of this genera- 
tion, and shall condemn them: 
for she came from the ends of 
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himself, and they enter in and 
dwell there: and the last state 
of that man becometh worse 
than the first. Even so shall 
it be also unto this evil gene- 
ration. 
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the earth to hear the wisdom 
of Solomon; and behold, a 
greater than Solomon is here. 


32. The men of Nineveh 
shall stand up in the judgment 
with this generation, and shall 
condemn it: for they repented 
at the preaching of Jonah; and 
behold, a greater than Jonah is 
here. 


33. No man, when he hath 
lighted a lamp, putteth it ina 
cellar, neither under the bushel, 
but on the stand, that they 
who enter in may see the light. 


34. The lamp of thy body 
is thy eye: when thy eye is 
single, thy whole body also is 
full of light; but when it is 
evil, thy body also is full of 
darkness. 


35. Look therefore whether 
the light that is in thee be not 
darkness. 


36. If therefore thy whole 
body be full of light, having 
no part dark, it shall be wholly 
full of light, as when the lamp 
with its bright shining doth 
give thee light. 


In the 38th verse of Matthew's text xal tév Bapicalwr is 
omitted in B; but it is found in nearly all the other authorities. 
In the 25th verse of Luke’s text X*, B, C, L, R, I, et al. 
add axyordfovra, This reading is followed by the Coptic and 


Ethiopian versions. 


In the 29th verse mpodrjrov is omitted 


after "Iwvad in &, B, D, L, Z, in many codices of the old Italian 
version, and of the Vulgate, in the Jerusalem Syriac, and the 
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Armenian versions. It is rejected also by ‘Tischendorf, 
Westcott, Hort, and Wordsworth. In the 33rd verse the 
authorities are divided between ¢as and déyyos, but we believe 
that a> has the stronger endorsement. 

Following the order of Luke, we have first to explain the 
parable of the expelled demon. Since there is an inability in 
man to conceive beings above himself otherwise than in his 
own likeness, the Lord by the figure of anthropopathism 
represents the demon under the guise of a man driven out 
from his home, a wanderer seeking rest. It is vain to seek a 
moral counterpart for every detail in the account. Thus we 
need not inquire what are the dry places through which the 
demon wanders. Our first duty is to find the moral application 
of the parable. Now, we believe that it is doubted by none that 
in the first intention the house whence the demon went out is 
the house of Israel. We do not attempt to fix the definite 
historical event by which the demon was expelled from that 
house. It is sufficient for the application of the parable that 
God had raised himself up a people, whom he destined to be a 
holy people, whom he taught, and guarded, and blessed above all 
the peoples of the earth. While they were faithful unto 
Yahveh, the demon was driven out, and the house was swept 
and adorned. From the fact that Matthew adds that the house 
was vacant also, many interpret these conditions of the house 
in a bad sense, that it was devoid of virtues, and hence readily 
admitted the evil spirit. This interpretation seems to us the 
exact contrary of what Christ wishes to teach. It seems to us 
that he wishes under the figure of a perfectly ordered house to 
represent the moral beauty and right order of the souls of men 
which result from the expulsion of Satan. Such a condition of 
the house invites Satan to re-enter, because he hates whatever 
God loves, and his fiercest assaults are upon the choicest spirits. 
Such was the condition of the house of Israel in its best days, 
when it followed faithfully after God. This interpretation is so 
natural and clear that we marvel that many interpreters of 
great name have defended a contrary one. Certainly the 
conditions of a house swept and garnished are desirable in the 
natural order of things. It is certainly a violence to make that 
proper condition of a house in the natural order a figure to 
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represent a perverse state of a soul in the moral order. 
Moreover, this state of the house is clearly made a result of 
Satan’s expulsion thence. How can we say that, when Satan 
is removed from the soul, its condition becomes evil? If evil is 
in the soul, Satan is there also; there is no middle state. It is 
true that Matthew says that the demon found the house vacant. 
But we judge that this means that it was cleared of all beings 
of his kind. 

The re-entrance of Satan with seven associate demons into 
the house is a simple figure to represent, first, the decadence of 
the Jewish race. They had been favored above all the peoples 
of the earth, and they became the basest of mankind. Their 
history since the coming of the Messiah is a dark page in the 
world’s history. This figurative language of Christ is certainly 
fulfilled in them. 

The union of the chief demon with seven others is simply 
a figure to represent that in their case and in all similar cases 
the abuse of God’s graces induces a state worse than that 
existing before conversion. The number seven is employed 
only to portray vividly the greater power which Satan has over 
the man who falls from grace. 

The Lord does not, of course, imply that this state of 
things always happens. He expresses only what did happen 
in the case of Israel, and what Satan strives for in every case. 

Though Christ had direct reference to Israel in this 
parable, the truth enunciated is universal in its application, 
‘The sinner by penance routs the demon from his soul. By the 
aid of God’s grace he sweeps and garnishes that soul, expelling 
thence all foul thoughts and wickedness. It becomes beautiful, 
the most beautiful of all earth’s creations: it is the abode of the 
Blessed Trinity. While the period of the fervor of conversion 
lasts, it seems that the demon is far away, and that the soul 
could never more admit him. But the evil one is biding his 
time; and he will come back seeking entrance; he will come 
back with re-enforced strength. He will come ace not openly, 
but stealthily. He does not always succeed; but Christ is 
speaking of the man in whom he does ctieceed. Few men will 
believe that they are the habitats of the devil; most of Satan’s 
victims drift into his possession without actually realizing it. 
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It is for Satan’s interest that they do not realize it. The 
tempter cloaks his real nature under some guise. He comes in 
the form of the love of this world, the pride of intellect, sinful 
pleasure, the deadly slumber of the spirit, the lack of living 
faith. So the poor convert after a time feels a great dryness in 
prayer; and, in consequence, perhaps prayer is abandoned, or 
badly said. ‘This is Satan’s opportunity; for no man can resist 
temptation without prayer: ‘‘ Watch ye and pray, that ye enter 
not into temptation.”—Matt. XXVI. 41. A general depression 
of all that is supernatural in the man follows. He has removed 
himself from Heaven, and is unsupported. The old habits and 
vices draw him away from the narrow and difficult path into the 
broader and easier path that leads to destruction. The things 
of this world are entities that the man can see and feel; a 
weakened faith can not oppose to these the realization of Heaven. 
The way of righteousness becomes dull and vague. The 
hunger and thirst after righteousness gives place to a hunger 
and thirst after the husks of this world, which he can see. He 
is aided by the thought and example of an unbelieving world 
round about him. ‘The man is only half believing. Satan and 
his seven associate demons do not come into possession by one 
individual act. But the first mortal sin opens the way; and then 
the spiritual disease grows apace, until the condition spoken of 
of by our Lord is verified. St. Peter speaks of this state as 
follows: ‘‘For if, after they have escaped the defilements of 
the world, through the knowledge of the Lord and Savior Jesus 
Christ, they are again entangled therein, and overcome, the 
last state is become worse with them than the first. For it were 
better for them not to have known the way of righteousness, 
than after knowing it, to turn back from the holy 
commandment delivered unto them. It has happened unto 
them according to the true proverb: The dog turns to his own 
vomit again, and the sow that had washed turns to wallowing in 
the mire.’’—II. Peter II. 20—22. St. Augustine bears witness 
that ‘“‘he had not seen better men than those who had persevered 
in the monastic life, nor worse ones than those who had fallen 
away.” ‘The terrible words of St. Paul are also relevant to this 
theme: ‘For as touching those who were once enlightened, 
and tasted of the heavenly gift, and were made partakers of the 
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Holy Ghost, and tasted the good word of God, and the powers of 
the age to come, and then fell away, it is impossible to renew 
them again unto repentance; seeing that they crucify to 
themselves the Son of God afresh, and put him to an open 
shame. For the land which hath drunk the rain which cometh 
oft upon it, and bringeth forth herbs meet for them for whose 
sake it is also tilled, receiveth blessing from God; but if it 
beareth thorns and thistles, it is rejected, and nigh unto a curse; 
whose end it is to be burned.”—Hebrews VI. 4—8. 

So terrible is the import of these words that many churches 
for years hesitated to place the Epistle to the Hebrews in the 
canon. 

Now, of course, Paul does not speak of an absolute 
impossibility ; but of that which is verified in most cases; of a 
phenomenon of which he himself was a witness. Secondly, the 
lapse to which he principally refers is apostasy. His words 
represent the difficulty of bringing a man back from apostasy ; 
and so difficult is this achievement that the great Apostle calls 
it a moral impossibility. History bears witness to the truth of 
Paul’s statement. All the great apostates and heresiarchs died 
in their error. 

While we grant that Paul speaks chiefly of apostasy, 
nevertheless: at least, the consequent sense of his words applies 
also to any man who leaves the estate of grace, and goes back 
to the old ways of sin. Such a man is certainly the ground 
which drinks in the rain which comes oft upon it, and produces 
only thorns and thistles; and consequently he is nigh unto a 
curse. 

The Scriptures of God contain hope for the greatest sinner 
who comes back with a contrite and humble heart in penance 
that is deep and enduring; but I have failed to find any 
Scriptural precedents of hope for those whose penance consists 
in spasmodic lulls in the way of sinning. In the strongest 
terms God has revealed his disgust of such men. Of course we 
are speaking of grave sins; of sins in which the soul of man 
dies. It is our fear that especially in this modern age men 
deceive themselves to believe that they are converted from sin, 
when before God they have done nothing. They have not 
understood the enormity of sin, nor the nature of a real 
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conversion. And consequently we soon find them again in the 
power of Satan. Their penance is a mockery, a vague, aimless 
thing leaving the heart unchanged. 

Many men live as though the ordinary state of man were 
to be the state of sin, only broken by an occasional extraordinary 
unloading of accumulated sins. Whereas, in the mind of God, 
the Christian’s spiritual life should be as deathless as the life of 
the resurrected Christ. 

Therefore let the converted sinner be prepared for the 
return of Satan with reinforcements seeking his old home. Let 
him recognize that the Tempter never will give up without a 
struggle one whom he has held in bondage. A man could 
successfully cope with Satan, if he fully realized that there is 
but one question in human life, how to resist Satan and serve 
God. This question can not be properly answered by the man 
who shares in the world’s unbelief, which relegates the very 
existence of Satan to the realm of myth and fable. Far 
different is the world’s thought from the belief of St.-Peter, who 
considered the devil as a roaring lion, going about seeking 
whom he may devour. There is no malady like unto the 
malady of unbelief, and the world is sorely sick of this fell 
malady. Unbelief enfeebles all the powers of the souls of men, 
and leaves them an easy prey to every sin. 

St. Luke next records an acclamation of faith made by a 
woman in the crowd. Everything seems to prove that this 
woman was a plebeian, who in her simple honesty is moved by 
Jesus’ words and deeds to acknowledge his character. She 
expresses the idea of the relationship of a mother in the quaint 
homely idiom of her people, and proclaims the greatness and 
goodness of Jesus by blessing his mother. The Hebrew idiom 
here is strong and logical. If the mother is praised and 
extolled on account of her maternal relation to the Son, much 
more is the excellence of the Son thereby directly implied. 

If this woman’s confession stood alone, the adversaries of 
Jesus might say that it is of no avail, since it were an easy 
thing to impose on the credulity of a poor peasant woman. 
But the declaration of the woman is corroborated by such 
evidence that doubt concerning the character of Jesus is 
chargeable either to ignorance or wilful obstinacy. This 
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honest believing woman is a representative of that class which 
cleaves more readily to Jesus; for it is among the poor and 
humble ones that the message of Christ finds the readiest 
hearing. Those who are filled with the world in its various 
forms are listening for other voices than the voice of Christ; 
and he is a stranger in hearts where the world reigns. 

In his answer Christ does not deny the statement of the 
woman, but he affirms that a more excellent relation to him 
can be acquired by keeping the word of God than by mere 
carnal consanguinity. Neither does this militate in any wise 
against Mary’s prerogatives. Mary bore the son of God, and 
suckled him at her breasts; but she also in perfect faithfulness 
heard the word of God and kept it. After the prayer of 
obedience of the Son of God himself in Gethsemane, there is no 
more perfect act of human obedience to God’s word than the 
declaration of Mary: ‘Behold the handmaid of the Lord; be 
it unto me according to thy word.” It was fitting in the 
designs of God that she who was to bear the wondrous relation 
of mother of God should have the perfection fitting to that 
station. The holy relation of mother and child could not exist 
between Jesus Christ and an imperfect woman. It would be 
the greatest of desecrations that the very flesh of the Son of 
God should be taken from the body of a sinful mother. And 
so divine Omnipotence found a way that the Son of God might 
be born of a mother who was worthy of her high function. 

Of course, objectively it is impossible to separate Mary’s 
functions as a human mother from her transcendent virtues. 
She would not have had the relation of Mother of God, were she 
devoid of these virtues. But the statement of the woman in 
the multitude contemplated merely the act and function of the 
mother, abstracting from the qualities of her soul; and, thus 
considered, Mary was blesseder in the sanctity of her matchless 
faith and love, than in the mere fact of her maternity. The 
Lord thus perfects the statement of the woman, and teaches 
that, great as is the glory of the Mother who conceived him and 
nursed him, a greater glory is of those who hear the word of 
God and keep it. Mary possesses the blessedness of her 
maternity, and a transcendent degree of the blessedness of 
hearing the word of God and of keeping it. The profession of 
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faith of the woman was good, but it was not perfect: she 
looked too much at the human relation of the Mother of God. 
Jesus invites her to contemplate his Mother’s higher title to 
glory, the virtues of her soul. 

St. Matthew tells us that at some point of the present 
narrative, certain of the Scribes and Pharisees asked of Jesus a 
sign from Heaven. In making answer, Jesus calls them an 
evil and adulterous generation. The term adulterous is here 
used, not to indicate the specific sin of unlawful sexual 
intercourse, but to denote the sin of infidelity to the God of 
Israel. In the Old Law God was pleased to call Israel his 
beloved, his virgin spouse; and Israel’s infidelity is quite 
usually spoken of as an adultery. Certainly the conduct of 
that people justified the term. ‘There is nothing in the history 
of man to be compared with the persistent spirit of infidelity of 
this people in the face of the most manifest revelation of 
Yahveh’s omnipotent power. That same spirit actuated the 
demand for a sign from Jesus. They do not ask for a sign that 
they may believe; but in the pruriency of unbelief they essay 
to tempt Jesus. To grant any miracle to men of such a spirit 
would be to abuse the power of God. Jesus, therefore, denies 
their petition for a sign, and refers them to the great fact of his 
death and resurrection. Jesus performed many miracles both 
before and after this interview. He raised Lazarus from the 
dead after this time. In repudiating their dishonest demand, 
the Lord does not therefore declare that he will not work any 
more miracles in Israel; but simply knowing the mind of the 
petitioners, he refuses to work a miracle to gratify their 
dishonest purposes. And then the Lord prophesies the greatest 
of all his miracles, the perfection of the work of redemption, 
his own death and resurrection. It is a great work to call back 
the spirit of man to be again a tenant of this mortal body; but 
it is a greater miracle to break the power of death, and rise from 
the tomb in a glorified body, the first-born of the dead, opening 
the way to Heaven. Not until this great event had been 
wrought, could the New Testament be fully preached to the 
world. ‘This is the great sign that set the seal of truth on every 
word and deed of Jesus; it is the birth of the new creation. It 
is an everlasting sign set on high before believers and 
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unbelievers. Upon it rest all those mighty hopes of those who 
look beyond the horizon of time to the eternal Kingdom of 
God. It is not enough to say to a man: “TI preach to you 
Jesus Christ who died for you.” The message is not complete: 
man must hear also: “I preach to you Jesus Christ who arose 
from the dead to a life eternal with Christ.” 

Jonah, three days in the whale’s belly, is a type of the 
burial and resurrection of Jesus. 

In the computation of time with the Hebrews, an event 
- which began at any point of a day, lasted through another day, 
and extended to any point in the following day was considered 
of three days’ duration: in the words of the Rabbis, ‘“‘a part of 
a day is as the whole.” The day of Christ’s death, therefore, 
counted as one of the three days; the following day was the 
second; and his resurrection was upon the third day, in fact, 
before the dawn. The High Priests and Pharisees thus 
understood the computation of time; for they ask of Pilate a 
guard for the sepulchre wtzl the third day. 

There is some diversity of opinion as to the exact meaning of 
Christ’s words, ‘‘the heart of the earth.” Knabenbauer applies 
these words to the descent of Christ’s soul into Limbo, and he 
cites for this opinion Tertullian, Irenzeus, Cyprian, Ephrem, 
Jerome, Ambrosiaster, Theophylactus, Cajetan, Maldonatus, 
a Lapide, Barradius, Bisping, Reischl, Schanz, and Keil. 

This opinion seems improbable to us for many reasons. 
In the first place, we can not believe that Limbo can properly 
be called “the heart of the earth.” Moreover, it is evident 
that Jesus is here speaking of an event that principally affected 
his body. He is speaking of that great sign which consisted in 
the resurrection of his body. The descent of Christ’s spirit into 
Limbo does not typically correspond to the event of Jonah in 
the whale’s belly. Jonah’s body was in the belly of the 
whale, and Jonah’s body came out alive from the body of the 
sea-monster. In this consisted the sign, that a man should come 
forth alive from such a place. And in the case of Christ, the 
sign consisted in the fact that a man should come forth in 
immortal life out of the tomb of death. Hence, we believe that 
Christ speaks here of the three days, during which his body was 
a tenant of the tomb. Of course, this opinion does not exclude 
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the descent of Christ’s soul into Limbo, while his body was in 
the tomb; but this is only an adjunct of the main truth, the 
burial and resurrection of Christ’s body. It is a frivolous 
difficulty to assert that a tomb hewn in the rock of the earth 
could not be called the heart of the earth. Christ employed 
this figure of speech to balance the antitype against the type. 
The whale opens its mouth and receives Jonah into its belly: 
the earth opens its mouth in the tomb, and receives the 
body of Christ into its interior, which Christ by an elegant figure 
calls its heart. Our opinion is supported by Chrysostom, 
Euthemius, Bede, Bruno, Albertus Magnus, Tostatus, Sylveira, 
Calmet, Arnoldi, and others. 

It is not the meaning of Christ that in the judgment the 
men of Nineveh and the Queen of Sheba will actually accuse 
the unbelieving Jews. The Lord merely declares that by 
comparison with the men of Nineveh and Sheba’s queen, the 
Jews are shown to be of unbelieving disposition; for they resist 
evidence greater than that which caused the great penance of 
Nineveh, and greater than that which drew the queen of the 
south to visit King Solomon. 

It is quite probable that the country of this queen was 
Arabia Felix; but by a certain hyperbole, in conformity with 
the manner of speech of this time, Christ calls this the ends of 
the earth. 

Maldonatus well illustrates the contrast between the queen 
and the unbelieving Jews. He says: “A powerful barbarian 
queen comes from the ends of the earth to hear the wisdom of 
Solomon, a mortal man, like to other men; to hear human 
wisdom, not divine? She comes not to witness miracles; for 
we read of no miracles performed by Solomon. And the Jews, 
the Pharisees, doctors of the Law, despise the Lord, the Son of 
God, who comes to them, and pours out the treasures of the 
wisdom of God, and works the greatest miracles before them.” 

In declaring that he is greater than Solomon, Jesus adds 
another link in the chain of evidence that he was the Son of 
God. 

The passage included between the 33rd and 36th verses of 
Luke has much similarity to Matthew, V. 15; VI. 22; and 
Luke VIII. 16.° The full understanding of the present passage, 
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therefore, will be aided by a perusal of the commentary on the 
aforesaid passages. (See the Second Volume of our Exposition, 
pages ror to 111, and 212 to 213.) The simile was to Jesus a 
favorite method of illustrating certain moral truths. The 
different contexts must guide us to the specific application. In 
the present instance, Jesus Christ is the lamp lighted by the 
Eternal Father and placed on a stand, that all men may see the 
light. Christ's words and works are great rays of light 
streaming forth from the everlasting source of light. It is 
incumbent on man to open his eyes to that light. That which 
is called the eye of man in this context is man’s reason, his 
mind, capable of knowing and loving the truth. Jlumination 
and grace are given to man, if he place not an obstacle in the 
way. Now, if a man’s eyes are diseased, no matter how good 
the light is, the diseased condition of the eyes will prevent 
proper vision; so, in the moral order, Christ fills the world with 
light, which is lost on men whose minds are turned away from 
God. ‘These are the men of whom St. John says that they 
loved the darkness more than the light. Christ has reference 
here to the Pharisees, who were sinning directly against the 
light. 

Some commentators have found a tautology in the 36th 
verse. They have even suggested violent mutations of the text 
to avoid this, such as to change o@pa into dupa. We believe, 
however, that the tautology is avoided by seeing in the first 
member of the sentence the description of perfect conditions, 
and, in the second member, the description of a perfect 
corresponding effect. An abundance of light is given to man. 
If his eye is good, the light will illuminate his whole being ; 
and if his eye has no defect, then a great flood of light 
transforms him into a godlike being. 
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37. Now as he spoke, a 37. 7Ev 86 76 Aadhoa, epwra 
Pharisee asketh him to dine adrov Dapicaios bras apiothion 
with him: and he went in, and sap’ adt@: eiced av Se dvérecer, 
sat down to meat. 
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38. And when the Pharisee 
saw it, he marvelled that he 
had not first washed before 
dinner. 


39. And the Lord said unto 
him: Now do ye Pharisees 
cleanse the outside of the cup 
and of the platter; but your 
inward part is full of extortion 
and wickedness. 


40. Ye foolish ones, did not 
he that made the outside make 
the inside also? 


41. Howbeit give for alms 
those things which are within; 
and behold, all things are clean 
unto you. 


42. But woe unto you Phar- 
isees! for ye tithe mint and 
rue and every herb, and pass 
over judgment and the love of 
God: but these ought ye to 
have done, and not to leave the 
other undone. 


43. Woe unto you Phar- 
isees! for ye love the chief seats 
in the synagogues, and the sal- 
utations in the market places. 


44. Woe unto you! for ye 
are as the tombs which appear 
not, and the men that walk 
over them know it not. 


45. And one of the lawyers 
answering saith unto him: 
Master, in saying this thou re- 
proachest us also. 

W 
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vomiKOv Aéyer avT@: AvddoKanre, 
Tavta Aéywv, Kal nuds vBpiSes. 
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46. And he said: Woe 
unto you lawyers also! for ye 
lade men with burdens griev- 
ous to be borne, and ye your- 
selves touch not the burdens 
with one of your fingers. 


47. Woeunto you! for ye 
build the tombs of the prophets, 
and your fathers killed them. 


48. So ye are witnesses and 
consent unto the works of your 
fathers: for they killed them, 
and ye build their tombs. 


49. ‘Therefore also said the 
wisdom of God: I will send 
unto them prophets and 
apostles; and some of them 
they shall kill and persecute; 


50. ‘That the blood of all 
the prophets, which was shed 
from the foundation of the 
world, may be required of this 
generation ; 


51. From the blood of Abel 
unto the blood of Zachariah, 
who perished between the altar 
and the sanctuary: yea, I say 
unto you: It shall be required 
of this generation. 


52. Woe unto you lawyers! 
for ye took away the key of 
knowledge: ye entered not in 
yourselves, and them that were 
entering in ye hindered. 


53. And when he was come 
out from thence, the scribes 
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46. ‘O 8é elev: Kai vpiv 
a lal > ee iv 4 
Tots vomiKols oval: Ste PopTiceTe 
tovs avOpwrous goptia duaBdc- 
TaxTa, Kal avTo. vueis evi THY 
daxtUX@v LudY ov mTpoorpaveTe 

Tois popTious. 


rf > 
47. Ovat tpiv: 671 otKodo- 
peite TA pynpela THY TpoPyTar, 
of O€ matépes tuav arréxtevav 
avTous. 
w f / > X\ 

48. “Apa paptupés éeote Kal 
ouvEvdokeite TOIS Epyous TOV TaTE- 
pov twov: Ste avTol wev aTréKTeL- 
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aro THS yeveds TavTys, 
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and the Pharisees began to 
press upon him vehemently, 
and to provoke him to speak 
of many things; 


54. Laying wait for him, to 
catch something out of his 
mouth. 
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Dapicaio. Savas évéyav, Kal 
> f' LEN \ / 
arrootomaTivey avTov Trept mreELd- 


VOY, 


54. "Evedpevovtes adtov, On- 
pevoar ti é€K TOV oTOmaTOS av- 
TOU. 


In the 38th verse the ‘‘coepit intra se reputans dicere”’ of 
the Vulgate is founded on a reading of D. All the great 
codices have éGatuacev. In the 48th verse &, B, and L have 
This reading is supported by the Ethiopian 
version and by Origen, ‘Tischendorf, Westcott and Hort. 
Maptupeite is found in A, C, D, et al., and in most of the 
versions. In the same verse avT@v Ta wvnueia is found in A, C, 
et al., and in most of the versions; it is omitted in §&, B, D, a, 
b, e, i, 1, and rejected by Tischendorf, Westcott and Hort. It 
seems to have been a gloss inserted to make clear the implied 
meaning; hence we insert the gloss in our translation. In the 
5oth verse B has éxceyuyévov: the other authorities have 
In verse 53 &, B, C, L, et al. have KdxeiOey 
é£ehOdvtos avrovd. ‘This reading is followed by the Coptic version 
and approved by Tischendorf, Westcott and Hort. A, D, et al., 
and most of the versions have Aéyovtos 5é avtod Tadta pos 
avtovs. Inthe 54th verse cai Cnrobvtes is omitted in &, B, and C. | 
It is also rejected by Tischendorf, Westcott, and Hort. The 
codices and critics omit the addttamentum after otdéparos avtod, 

We believe that it is impossible to fix the interval of time 
that intervened between the preceding discourse of Jesus and 
the dinner in the house of the Pharisee. The phrase, ‘‘as he 
spoke”, which introduces the event, is a probable argument that 
one event followed immediately after the other, but it is not 


baptupés éote, 


EK YUIVO LEVOD, 


certain. 

Neither is it certain with what motive the Pharisee 
extended this invitation to Jesus. Some believe that the 
Pharisee was actuated by a desire to entrap the divine Lord; 
others praise his honest, generous mind: the data are not given 
to establish what his motive was. 
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We know from Mark, VII. 3—4, that “the Pharisees and 
all the Jews, except they wash their hands up to the wrist, eat 
not; holding the tradition of the elders: and when they come 
from the market-place, except they wash themselves, they eat 
not.” 

Jesus had been with the multitudes; he had dealt with the 
demoniac; hence according to the Pharisaic tradition he ought 
to wash his hands before eating. Jesus omits this washing, 
and its omission causes surprise to the Pharisee host. Jesus 
knowing the unspoken thoughts of the man, takes occasion to 
denounce the whole inane cumbersome Pharisaic system of 
dead externalism. The false hypocrisy of these pretenders to 
piety moved Jesus to indignation; and he inveighs severely 
against the lying mockery which had usurped the place of the 
religion of God. There is never any respect of persons in Jesus’ 
teaching; and hence here he unmasks the falsity and the wrong 
of the Pharisees, even at the table of his host. This severity is 
truth and mercy; for it is not mercy to a man to connive at his 
vices, and allow him to hide them behind any barrier whatsoever. 
The best physician is he whose diagnosis is the surest: the 
Lord laid bare this monstrous counterfeit with a scrutiny like 
to that with which, in the general judgment, he will judge the 
sins of the world. 

The force of the vty, “now,” with which the Lord 
introduces his sentence, is not to compare the present moral 
state of the Pharisees with any pre-existing better state: its 
force is adversative. It is as though the Lord said: “If ye 
cleansed the inside of the cup and the platter, as ye do the 
outside, it were well; but zow ye only cleanse the outside.” The 
Lord’s meaning here, though metaphorically expressed, is very 
clear. The Pharisees paid great heed to external purification, 
and their souls were full of extortion and wickedness. In this 
respect, they resembled a cup or platter that is clean on the 
outside, but on the inside is foul and disgusting. Now as the 
first requisite in a dish that serves in the domestic service of 
man is that its interior must be clean, so God looks first for the 
cleanliness of a man’s soul. The legal purification established 
by the Mosaic Law was good in its time and place. It was not 
intended to be the substance and soul of the Law, but an 
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adjunct. The Pharisees enlarged upon this mere outer detail, 
and neglected judgment and mercy. They are called foolish 
ones ; for their action seemed to proceed on the idea that God only 
had respect to these outer observances. Jesus declares to them 
that God made the inside also; that is to say, the inside is made 
by God and ordained for its own high purposes, and any disorder 
in it is displeasing to him who made both outside and inside. 
God can not be pleased with a merely external religion: he is a 
spirit, and must be worshiped in spirit and in truth. 

The ta évdvra of the forty-first verse is rendered “quod 
superest” by the Vulgate. This is clearly an erroneous 
translation. ‘Evévra is the neuter plural of the neuter 
participle évdv, from éveuu. This verb has two significations, “to 
be within”’, and “to be possible.” Hence we must select one of 
these significations for the present context. Either would make 
good sense, but we choose the first signification. We believe 
that the Lord here compares the Pharisees to a dish that is 
cleansed on the outside, but within is full of the ill-gotten 
fruits of extortion and wickedness. The Lord admonishes 
them that the way to cleanse the dish is to give in alms those 
things with which avarice has filled it. 

It is not here asserted that alms-giving is the only requisite 
for righteousness. These affirmative sentences are not to be 
taken absolutely; but with the understanding that the other 
requisites are present. Thus the Lord in another place says: 
“He who eats this Bread shall live forever”; and again: ‘He 
who believes, and is baptized shall be saved.” Both these 
sentences suppose the existence of the other necessary qualities 
of the soul, and so also of the sentence here in question. 

The law of the tithes is clearly formulated in Lev. XXVII. 
30: ‘And all the tithe of the land, whether of the seed of the 
land, or of the fruit of the tree, is the Lord’s: it is holy unto 
the Lord.” The Pharisees construed this law as follows: 
‘‘ Whatever serves for food, and is preserved for food, and which 
grows from the earth is held to be tithed.”—Maaser I. Hence 
they extended this casuistry to the smallest herbs. 

The mint here mentioned is most probably the menxtha 
viridis, the spearmint. This herb has a pleasing ordor, and is 
much used as a condiment. The Jews were accustomed to 
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strew it upon the pavements of their dwellings and of their 
synagogues. The rue is the ruta graveolens, which grows wild 
in the Mediterranean region, and in western Asia. It has a 
strong disagreeable odor. In antiquity and in the middle ages, 
rue was highly esteemed as a medicine, and was believed to 
ward off contagion. It has the properties of a stimulant and 
antispasmodic. It is not now officinal. 

The extension of the Mosaic Law to the small herbs was 
supererogatory. It was not in itself wrong, but when it usurped 
the place of the substance of God’s law, and was made to 
represent the entire service of God, then it became an 
abomination. If it had accompanied the keeping of the soul of 
God’s law, it would have pleased God. Therefore does Jesus 
say tothem: ‘These ought ye to have done, and not to leave the 
other undone.’”? Justice and the love of God were principal, 
and these observances accessories,—good as accessories, if 
actuated by right motives, but a mocking pretense as the 
Pharisees performed them. 

The Pharisees were ambitious to have every possible honor 
from the people. They were filled with a monstrous pride, 
even while they were in heart devoid of every title to honor. 
It was certainly a disgusting spectacle in the sight of God to see 
these false hypocrites, with their foul interiors and external 
pretenses, strutting about, asking for an honor of which they 
were absolutely unworthy. God hates a lie, and this was the 
worst of lies. The Lord compares them to tombs which enclose 
rotting human bodies. The substance of this simile lies in the 
fact that in the tomb the rotting repulsive mass is within, 
hidden from the sight of men. 

In Numbers, XIX. 16, it is written: ‘And whosoever in 
the open field toucheth one that is slain with a sword, or a dead 
body, or a bone of a man, or a grave, shall be unclean seven 
days.” Now Jesus here compares the Pharisees to tombs, made 
level with the surface of the earth. Being deceived by the level 
surface, men trode on such tombs, and hence contracted the 
legal impurity. Thus it was with the Pharisees; men were 
deceived by their specious exterior and false pretenses, and thus 
were contaminated by their moral influence. 
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The Scribes were the lawyers of the Pharisaic sect. ‘They 
were closely allied in everything to the Pharisees. They 
considered their cause as common with that of the Pharisees; 
hence, they protest in the name of their common cause against 
Jesus’ rebuke. This draws forth from Jesus a_ severe 
denunciation of the false casuistry of the Scribes. By an 
absurd system of literalism they made the obligations of the 
Law insupportable for the people; and then by dishonest 
subtilties they dispensed themselves from all these burdens. It 
was a mean, cruel dishonesty; a dishonesty that indicated the 
absence in them of every vestige of truth and justice. 

Many prophets were slain by the children of Israel. Thus 
spoke Eliah of this slaughter: ‘The children of Israel have 
forsaken thy covenant, thrown down thy altars, and slain thy 
prophets with the sword; and I, even I only, am left, and they 
seek my life to take it away.’ According to Josephus, Antiq. 
X. IIL, King Menasseh daily slew prophets in Jerusalem. The 
traditional belief is that Isaiah was sawed in twain by order of 
this king. Jehoiakim “slew the Prophet Uriah with the sword, 
and cast his dead body into the graves of the common people.” 
—Jer. XXVI. 23. At the same time, the people sought 
Jeremiah to put him to death. In the Book of Nehemiah 
IX. 26, the Levites thus declare of the children of Israel: 
“‘ Nevertheless they were disobedient, and rebelled against thee, 
and cast thy law behind their back, and slew thy prophets who 
testified against them to turn them again unto thee, and they 
wrought great provocations.” The great part of the darkest 
side of Israel’s history is unwritten. Many of these sacrilegious 
murders must have happened in Jerusalem, so that it became 
such a common occurrence; hence our Lord declares in Luke 
XIII. 33, that “it cannot be that a prophet perish out of 
Jerusalem.” 

The Jews of the time of Christ built tombs to honor these 
slaughtered prophets; but Christ in bitter irony declares that 
this very building of the tombs of the prophets is the 
endorsement and complement of the action of their fathers who 
slew these prophets. Of course, these later Jews erected these 
tombs as a testimony of their veneration of these prophets; but 
this was only on the surface. The omniscience of Christ saw 
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in them the rebellious spirit of their fathers. They would build 
the tombs of the prophets, but they would not listen to their 
words. ‘They evinced this spirit in that they sought to kill the 
Lord himself, for the same reason that their fathers slew the 
prophets who spoke of him. Even while they were building 
the tombs of the slain prophets, they were plotting to kill the 
greatest of all the prophets. Their external profession was that 
they honored the prophets of Israel, and the building of the 
tombs was intended to express this honor; but since their false 
hearts were filled with the wickedness of their forefathers, the 
Lord in derision declares to them that in reality the building of 
the tombs is the ratification of their fathers’ act. 

Much uncertainty surrounds the person of this Zachariah 
here mentioned. Matthew, in speaking of the same fact, calls 
Zachariah, the son of Barachiah.—Matt. XXIII. 35. 

Some have believed that the Lord here speaks of Zechariah 
the eleventh of the Minor Prophets. The only thing in favor 
of this opinion is the fact that the Minor Prophet is the son of 
Berachiah. In repudiating this opinion, St. Jerome declares 
that in the days of the Minor Prophet Zechariah, there were 
scarcely extant the ruins of the Temple. This is inaccurate. 
‘The second temple was finished in the sixth year of the reign 
of Darius Hystaspis; and as the proem of the prophecy of 
‘Zechariah assigns the second year of Darius’ reign as the 
beginning of the prophecy, it is quite probable that Zechariah 
lived to see the completion of the Temple. 

Sanctius, in his Commentary on the Minor Prophets, 
endeavors by many arguments to prove that it is of this 
Zechariah that Christ speaks, but the opinion is utterly 
improbable. It would be difficult to believe that the returned 
exiles would so soon after the building of their Temple 
perpetrate such a terrible sacrilege. And again, a crime of such 
enormity would be chronicled by the writers of the period, or 
by the subsequent writers. 

More improbable still is the opinion that applies the words 
of Christ to a certain Zechariah mentioned by Josephus in his 
“Wars of the Jews,” IV. V. 4. The father of the Zechariah 
mentioned by Josephus was Baruch Bim which means 
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blessed.” Barachiah, m2 signifies “Yahveh will bless.” 


Hence, there is not ny ‘identity of patronymic. Moreover, 
Christ speaks of a past event, whereas the event mentioned by 
Josephus happened in the last siege of Jerusalem. Finally, 
there is no evidence that the Zechariah mentioned by Josephus 
was endowed with that eminent righteousness here implied by 
Christ. 

The most probable opinion is that the Lord speaks of the 
slaughter of Zechariah, the son of Jehoiada the priest. The 
event is thus described in II. Chronicles, XXIV. 20—22: 
“And the spirit of God came upon Zechariah the son of 
Jehoiada the priest; and he stood above the people, and said 
unto them: Thus saith God; why transgress ye the 
commandments of the Lord, that ye cannot prosper? Because 
ye have forsaken the Lord, he hath also forsaken you. And 
they conspired against him, and stoned him with stones at the 
commandment of the king in the court of the House of the 
Lords sve And when he died, he said: The Lord look upon 
it, and require it.” The malice of this murder was aggravated 
in that it took place in the Court of the Priests, before the Holy 
of Holies. 

The assassination of Zechariah was a memorable event in 
the history of the Jews. It formed a pregnant theme in 
Talmudic discussion. It was a horrible crime. A man was 
murdered in the Temple of God, close by the Holy of Holies, 
because he called upon Israel to return to Yahveh. In the 
Talmud of Jerusalem, in the treatise Taanith, 69, 1, 2, it is said 
that in the murder of Zechariah the Jews committed seven 
crimes: they killed a priest, a prophet, a judge, an innocent 
man, in the temple, on the Sabbath, and on the feast of the 
expiation. It is also narrated in the same treatise that when 
Nebuchadnezzar’s general Nebuzaradan came to Jerusalem, he 
saw on the pavement of the Temple blood boiling. He 
demanded to know the cause of this, and those of the Temple 
made answer that it was the blood of calves, lambs and rams, 
which had been offered in sacrifice. He ordered the animals of 
the aforesaid species to be slaughtered in proof of this, but their 
blood did not boil, whereas the other blood continued to boil. 
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Being moved by the Babylonian general’s threats, the Jews 
confessed that it was the blood of the murdered Prophet 
Zechariah which was boiling. Nebuzaradan, therefore, to 
placate this blood, ordered many Rabbis to be slain upon the 
spot, but the blood continued to boil. He then slew young 
boys upon it without effect; and finally young priests; so that 
in all ninety-four thousand persons were slain. And yet the 
blood was not placated. Nebuzaradan then approached, and 
addressed the blood thus: ‘“O Zechariah, thou hast slain the 
choicest of thy people! Wouldst thou that I slay them all?” 
Then the blood ceased to boil, and was still. Of course, 
this is an extravagant fable, but it indicates the lasting memory 
of the event. It was natural that Christ should choose 
such a famous event to illustrate the rebellious unbelief of 
Israel. 

The only difficulty that remains is that in Matthew’s 
Gospel Zechariah is said to be the son of Barachiah, whereas II. 
Chronicles makes him the son of Jehoiada. ‘This difficulty may 
be solved in various ways. The Gospel of Luke says nothing 
of the prophet’s father; hence the name Barachiah in Matthew 
may be an interpolation. In fact, St. Jerome testifies that in 
the Gospel of the Nazarenes the father of Zechariah is called 
Jehoiada. 

Secondly, the father of the prophet may have borne two 
names, as was so often verified among the Hebrews. 

Many vainly believe that in the forty-ninth verse of Luke, 
the Lord is quoting a passage of the Old Testament. As the 
passage is not found in our present deposit, some have thought 
that Jesus quoted an apocryphal book; others that he quoted a 
book now lost. It is far more probable that Jesus here puts 
into the form of a verbal declaration the general design of God, 
as revealed in his treatment of Israel. ‘Throughout all the long 
sad history of Israel, God sent many prophets to save his 
people, but the people would not give ear. 

The blood of an innocent man shed upon the earth is 
considered as a witness crying to .God for vengeance on the 
murderer. When Cain slew Abel, God said unto him: ‘What 
hast thou done? the voice of thy brother’s blood crieth unto me 
from the ground.’’—Gen. IV. ro. 
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How great was the wickedness of the Jews of Christ’s 
generation may be inferred from the fact that Christ declares 
that their punishment shall be as great as though they in 
person had shed all the just blood from Abel to Zechariah. 
They filled the deep large cup of Israel’s iniquity, and then the 
wrath of God fell upon them for the full measure. In the 
judgments of God, no man is punished merely because he 
comes of a wicked generation. Hezekiah was one of the best 
kings of Judah. God blessed him in all things; and yet he 
was the son of the monster Ahaz. Josiah was the son of the 
fierce idolator Amon, ‘‘and like unto him was there no king 
before him, that turned to the Lord with all his heart, and with 
all his soul, and with all his might, according to all the Law of 
Moses.” —II. Kings, XXIII. 24. When, therefore, we read of 
generations receiving the punishment of preceding generations, 
it must be taken in the sense that they commit the crimes of 
the preceding generations. Their forefathers treasured up the 
wrath of God, and they by their similar crimes fall heir to this 
inheritance. Moreover, we must bear in mind that the Lord is 
here speaking of temporal punishment. He is speaking of the 
national calamities that befell Jerusalem, its siege and 
destruction by the Romans. In such conception, the whole 
nation in all the stages of its history is considered as a moral 
person, who continues a sinful course until the cup is full, and 
God strikes. Thus before the Babylonian captivity, God sent 
many prophets to warn Israel to turn from its evil way. God 
waited through many wicked generations till the cup was full, 
and then the whole nation was involved in the ruin. ‘There 
were just men in Judah, but they could not avert the fall of the 
nation. Of course, considered as individuals, men are only 
responsible to God for their personal guilt; but all the men of 
a nation are involved in the national calamity that comes in 
consequence of an evil general condition of society. Neither 
does this conflict with God’s justice, for the good are safe in his 
hands; and although they pass through the temporal affliction, 
it is only a transition unto salvation, and to the reward of their 
righteousness. In that better order of things, to which we are 
tending, the adjustment is justly made. 
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The lawyers stood to the people in the relation of 
expounders of the Law. The common people looked to them 
to know the sense of God’s message. By profession, they held 
the keys of the storehouse of divine knowledge. The greater 
the office entrusted to one, the greater the sin of unfaithfulness 
in that office. The lawyers of Israel were unfaithful to their 
high trust. They should have led the people through the Law 
to Christ; but instead of that, they closed the door of the 
storehouse of the knowledge of the Messiah both against 
themselves and against others. Their crime was not mere 
negligence; it was a positive malicious opposition to the 
greatest of all truths. Their sin was twofold: they themselves 
rejected Christ, and they prevented others from finding him. 
Their sin is represented under the metaphor of a man having 
the key to some necessary store, who enters not in to use that 
which is within, nor allows any other one to enter. 

The sectaries already cherished an intense hatred against 
Jesus. His present public rebuke of them served to increase ' 
this hatred ; and they insidiously strove to draw from him some 
statement upon which they might formulate a charge against 
him. 
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1. In the mean time, when in 


the many thousands of the 
multitude were gathered to- 
gether, insomuch that they 
trode one upon another, he be- 
gan to say unto his disciples 
first of all: Beware ye of the 
leaven of the Pharisees, which 
is hypocrisy. 

2. But there is nothing 
covered up, that shall not be 
revealed: and hid, that shall 
not be known. 


3. Wherefore whatsoever 
ye have said in the darkness 
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shall be heard in the light ; and 
what ye have spoken in the ear 
in the inner chambers shall be 
proclaimed upon the house- 
tops. 

4. And I say unto you my 
friends: Be not afraid of them 
who kill the body, and after 
that have no more that they 
can do. 

5. But I will warn you 


whom ye shall fear: Fear him, 
who after he hath killed hath 


power to cast into hell; yea, I 


say unto you: Fear him. 

6. Are not five sparrows 
sold for two farthings? and not 
’ one of them is forgotten in the 
sight of God. 

7. But the very hairs of 
your head are all numbered. 
Fear not: ye are of more value 
than many sparrows. 

8. And I say unto you: 
Every one who shall confess 
me before men, him shall the 
Son of man also confess before 
the angels of God: 

9g. But he that denieth me 
in the presence of men shall be 
denied in the presence of the 
angels of God. 

to. And every one who 
shall speak a word against the 
Son of man, it shall be forgiven 
him: but unto him that blas- 
phemeth against the Holy 
Spirit it shall not be forgiven. 
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obvTa aooapiwoy dvo0; Kal év é& 
? lal > 4 > / 
avT@v ovK éotw émrideAnoMévov 

évoTriov TOV Oeov. 

7. "AddrAa Kal ai tpixes THs 

an ¢€ a lal b] /, 
Keparhs vuav racar npiOunvra. 
M7 doBeicbe: ToAA@Y oTpovOiwy 
Siadhépere. 

8. Aéyo 8 tuiv: Ilds ds 
x c fd > > > A 
av oporoynon év é“ol eumpoobev 

a > , Nie eX a 
TOV avOpwrrav, Kal o Tios Tod 
> / © Lé, > > lol 4 
avOpdrrov oporoynoe év avT@ éu- 

nr > / lal Leal 

mpocbev TaV ayyéAwy Tod Ocod. 

9g. ‘O dé dpynodpevds pe évd- 

mov Tov avOporav, atrapynOn- 

ceTal evoTriov TOV ayyéAwv TOU 
cov. 

10. Kat mas ds épet Adyou 
els Tov Tidov Tod avOpmrov, ade- 
Onoetat adT@: T@ dé els TO“ AyLov 

a / > > 
Iveta Pracdhnunoavtt, ovx ade- 
OnoeTat, 
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11, And when they bring 
you before the synagogues, and 
the rulers, and the authorities, 
be not anxious how or what ye 
shall answer, or what ye shall 
say: 


12. For the Holy Spirit 
shall teach you in that very 
hour what ye ought to say. 


In the seventh verse ovv is 
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11. “Orav 8 elapépwow tyas 
érl tas cuvaywyas Kal Tas apYas 
Kal tas eEovalas, un mEeplvnonrteE 
Tas h tl amoroynobe, ) Th 
elarnre. 


12. 
Siddéer buds év adtn TH wpa, a 


To yap “Ayov IIlvetpa 


def Elrrety. 


omitted before doBeiobe in the 


best authorities. 

The present passage of Luke is in large part identical with 
Matthew X. 26—33. Hence the exposition thereof has been 
made in our Second Volume, pages 482—486. The tenth verse 
has been treated in the commentary on Matthew XII. 31—32 
of the present volume. 

To explain the identity of these passages, and, at the same 
time, the diversity of their context in the two Evangelists, two 
theories are open to us. Either one identical discourse of Jesus 
has been differently ordered by the Evangelists; or Jesus 
delivered substantially the same discourse on different occasions. 
Both theories are tenable, although the second seems the more 
probable. 

What Jesus here says of the leaven of the Pharisees is 
identical with Matthew, XVI. 6, and has been explained in 
our Second Volume, pages 631—632. 

The term mp@tov, first of all, here employed indicates that 
Jesus directed his discourse first to his disciples. 

We believe that the present discourse of Jesus has the same 
sense as that which we have already treated in Matthew. ‘The 
Apostles are being prepared for their mission, and are cautioned 
against the characteristic defect of the teachers of Israel. And 
then they are encouraged by the declaration that the message 
which they are to teach men is inevitable. 

A full treatment of the first ten verses of the present 
passage has been given in the places indicated. The eleventh 
and twelfth verses correspond to Matthew X. 17—20, and are 
explained in Volume Second, pages 477—478, 
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ro. “nnd one Out ol the 
multitude said unto him: 
Master, bid my brother divide 
the inheritance with me. 

14. But he said unto him: 
Man, who made me a judge or 
a divider over you? 


15. And hesaid untothem: 
Take heed, and keep _your- 
selves from all covetousness: 
for a man’s life consisteth not 
in the abundance of the things 
which he possesseth. 

16. And he spoke a parable 
unto them, saying: The ground 
of a certain rich man brought 
forth plentifully : 

17. And he reasoned within 
himself, saying: What shall 
I do, because I have not where 
to bestow my fruits? 


18. And hesaid: This will 
I do: I will pull down my 
barns, and build greater; and 
there will I bestow all my corn 
and my goods. 

19. And I willsay unto my 
soul: Soul, thou hast much 
goods laid up for many years ; 
take thine ease, eat, drink, be 
merry. 


20. But God said unto him: 
Thou foolish one, this night is 
thy soul required of thee; and 
the things which thou hast 
prepared, whose shall they be? 


13. Hisev dé tis éx Tov dydov 
avt@: AddoKare, eirré TO ader- 
$@ pov pepicacOa per éwod THY 
KAnpovopiar, 

“Ap- 


Opwrre, Tis we KaTéoTNoEY KpLTHVY 


14. ‘O 6€ eizev avte: 


bat XN pe Ad a 
7) PEPLOTHY ET VMAS; 


iS 


‘Opate kal 


a 
Kitrev 5& mpos avtovs: 
guracoecbe ard 
, ie ia > > 
maons meoveElas: OTL ovK év 
T@ Tepiocevey TLL 7 Con avTodD 
éotly éx TOY UTAapYOVT@Y AUTO, 


16. Eiwev 6é 


\ yTovs. XE . 
TPoS QAUTOVUS, AEYOV ; 


mapaBorny 
"A vOpwrrou 


Twos mAovciov evpdpnoev 1H 
yopa. 
\ 4 > ¢€ 
17. Kai dveroyilero év avtp 
/ iA if iA ’ y 
Adyov: Ti moimoo, ott ovK exo 


mov acuvaém Tovs KapTrovs Mov; 


18. Kai elev: Todro roin- 
o@: KabEX® prov Tas atroOj«Kas, 
\ / ? Pe 
Kat peilovas olxodounoa, 


ovvaew éxei tavta Tov ciTov, 


\ 
Kab 


Kal Ta Ayala pov. 

19. Kat épa tH Wuyn pov: 
Woy, exes moda ayaba xei- 
peva els TN TOAAG: AvaTravou, 


paye, Wie, evppaivou, 


20. Eimev d€ av’t@ o Beds: 

lal / 
"A dpov, Tavty TH vuKTi THY uXnY 
gov altovaw amo cod: & € HTOL- 


lj 
pacas, Tim éoTaL; 
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21. So is he that layeth up 21. Ovrws 06 Onoavpifov 
treasure for himself, and is not air@, cal wn els Oeov TrovTav. 
rich toward God. 


In the 14th verse &, B, D and L have xpirjv: others have 
Sixacr}v. In the 19th verse the Vulgate has followed the 
reading Tad yevvyjyara, but the reading tov citov is found in &*, 
B, L, X, et al. This latter reading has also the endorsement of 
the Sahidic, Coptic, Armenian, and Ethiopian versions. 

The present instance is the first time in the Lord’s life on 
earth that he refused to grant an honest request. He had been 
asked to heal the sick, to give sight to the blind, even to raise 
the dead, and had never refused. There must therefore be some 
deep reason for his present refusal. And we find this reason in 
the fact that he was asked to mediate in a merely temporal 
affair. 

In Deuteronomy it was established that the first born 
should receive a double portion of the father’s estate. The 
Rabbis interpret this statute as follows: The estate is divided 
into a number of parts greater by one than the number of heirs. 
Of these parts the first born receives two, and the other heirs 
one each. It is evident that in such division the dispute arose 
which Jesus is asked to arbitrate. 

Edersheim believes that the petitioner here mentioned was 
moved by avarice to ask an unjust thing, and he applies the 
Lord’s severe rebuke of avarice to the same man. ‘This is not 
clear from the text. It may well be that the Lord cautions his 
disciples against meddling in secular business, wherein the 
desire of getting this world’s goods is the great motive. Or it 
may be that in the quarrel of these two brothers he shows them 
one of the evils of avarice. ‘The Lord came to teach man the 
truth and the way to life. It was unfitting that he should 
descend to exercise the office of an arbiter in the world of 
Mammon. ‘The man was too solicitous for the goods of this 
world. It was the Lord of Heaven that was there before him, 
and he should have asked something better than the mere 
adjustment of a temporal inheritance. ‘The man represents the 
feverish eagerness of our race to lose no part of this world that 
it can have, and its moral inertia in seeking the kingdom of 
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Heaven. The disciples needed this precedent of Jesus to keep 
their hands clean of worldly affairs. St. Paul is in line with 
his divine Master when he writes to Timothy: ‘No soldier in 
service entangleth himself in the affairs of this life.”—II. Tim. 
Il. 4. The pages of history tell the great evils that have arisen 
from the non-observance of this precedent. 

With great emphasis the Lord warns his followers against 
" covetousness, and he assigns as the reason of his warning that 
‘“‘man’s life consisteth not in the abundance of the things which 
he possesseth.” 

Man’s food and raiment are not furnished by nature except 
in return for labor. The instinct of self-preservation moves a 
man to gather from nature the necessities of life. This is just 
and holy, but the evil originates when man reaches beyond, and 
enslaves his soul to the sordid task of accumulating this world’s 
goods. It is folly, but it is a very universal folly. Whena 
man would free himself from this evil tendency, he must go 
counter not alone to his own natural leaning, but to the great 
tendency of society, for society is a corporate follower of 
Mammon. 

The Lord’s meaning in the above quoted sentence is that 
a man’s life is not in proportion to what he possesses. If 
abundance of possessions meant abundance of life, then the 
instinctive love of life would logically manifest itself in getting 
possessions. But it is not so; wealth will procure a man 
sweeter food, finer raiment, a grander house, and great pomp 
and pageantry, but there it stops: it can not purchase length of 
days, or exemption from disease. 

The Lord illustrates this point by a parable. This rich 
man is a representative of a very large class of men of our times. 
They may not say the same words that are here placed in this 
man’s mouth, and some of the details are different, but their 
main line of thought and conduct is identical with that here 
described by the Lord. ‘They are forever reaching out for 
more, and vainly anticipating a long enjoyment of their 
possessions. The great thought of the world is for possessions, 
and for pleasure. Men know that they must die, but the 
thought of death is an unpleasant thought, and it is quickly 
put aside: the thought of possessing riches is a pleasant thought; 

18 
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and it is ever present. And the consequence is that men live 
just as though they would never die. And yet many things 
round about us announce the shortness of human life. We 
plant an orchard, and the reflection comes to us: ‘These trees 
will be here after we are in the grave. We purchase an article 
of domestic economy, and we say: ‘This will last me during 
my life-time. We go forth upon the highway, and we journey 
but a little way till we see the clustering mounds and the white 
tomb-stones of the dead. Memories steal into our minds of 
those whom we have known, but who are now dead. ‘The trees 
of the forests have stood there while generations and generations 
of us have passed away. Death, inevitable death, is around us, 
and before us; and no man knows how far our little line 
stretches out. Blessed the man who can say, when the dread 
summons comes: I have lived for this hour. And bitter is 
that hour to the man who has garnered up his heart in his 
possessions. ‘The thought that these possessions will pass to 
one’s heirs is rarely a comforting thought. Full oft the dying 
man can foresee the selfish complacency with which these heirs 
will seize upon these goods. The terrible thought of leaving 
all that the soul has ever desired chills the blood, and blanches 
the cheek. It is like separating a man from himself. The 
man struggles to live, but no man can make terms with death; 
a few gasps, and all is over. ‘The energies of a life have been 
wasted; and the being that could have become rich with God 
stands alone and unfurnished before its God on the threshold of 
a life that knows no ending. ‘There is no remedy then. ‘The 
day’s work is ended, and the wages must be paid. 

The message of Jesus is clear, but men turn aside from it 
to form gigantic trusts, mergers, pools and corporations, as 
though man were a colossus who owned the world, and who 
was to remain here always. ‘There is reflected on all sides that 
hard, cold pride of wealth, and the absence of Christian 
humility and supernaturalism. The power of the world is 
certainly growing in alarming proportion, and is stifling the 
spiritual in man. Everything is being done to protect man’s 
present life, to render it immune from disease, and to preserve 
it, and little is being done for the soul. Even religion is made 


pleasant and entertaining, and lying prophets announce that 
which will please this materialistic age. 
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22. And he said unto his 
disciples: Therefore I say 
unto you: Be not anxious for 
your life, what ye shall eat; 
nor yet for your body, what ye 
shall put on. 


23. , For the life is more 
than the food, and the body 
than the raiment. 


24. Consider the ravens, 
that they sow not, neither reap; 
who have no store-chamber nor 
barn; and God feedeth them: 
of how much more value are 
ye than the birds! 


25. And which of you by 
being anxious can add a cubit 
unto his stature? 


26. If then ye are not able 
to do even that which is least, 
why are ye anxious concerning 
the rest? 


27. Consider the lilies, how 
they grow: they toil not, 
neither do they spin; yet I say 
unto you: Even Solomon in 
all his glory was not arrayed 
like one of these. 


28. But if God doth so 
clothe the grass in the field, 
which to-day is, and to-morrow 
is cast into the oven; how 
much more shall he clothe you: 
O ye of little faith? 


22. Hizey dé mpos tovs wabn- 
tas: Awd todTo Aéyo buiv: Mn 
Mepiuvate TH Wuyn Ti parynre, 
un 66 T@ chpate Kuav, Th évdvc- 
nale. 


23. ‘H yap puyy mreidv 
eat THS TpopHs, Kal TO cHpa, 
Tou évovupaTos. 


24. Katavoncate tovs Kdpa- 
iv4 > tA > \ / 
Kas, Ott ov orreipovaty, ovdé Oepi- 
fovow, ols ovK eat Tapeior, 
ovde aTroOnKkn, Kal 0 Beds tpéepe 
> 4 , n (¢ r 
avrovs: dom WadAoV vpeis dva- 
PEpeTe THY TETELVOV; 


25. Tés 8é €& buoy pepemvar 
divatat él THY HAtKiav avToOd. 


tmpoobetvar THYUD; 


26. Ei ovy ovdé édrdyiotov 
dvvacbe, Th rept THY Rowrev 


MEPL ULVaTE ; 


/ X f 
27. Katavonoate ta xpiva, 
lal > “4 ? A > \ 
mas avédve: ov Koma, ovdé 
vnber: Aéyw 5é dpiv, o0dé Yoro- 
pov év aon TH SdEn avtod Trepte- 


Us ¢ a 7 
Banreto ws ev ToVTMY, 


> Red > A \ / 

28. Ei dé év ayp@ rov ydprov 
” / \ BA ? / 
OVTAa ONMEPOV, Kal aupLoV Els KAL- 
Bavov Barddpevov, 6 Meds ovTws 

lal € lal 

apdiater, meow pmadrov vpas, 
ONLYOTLT TOL; 
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29. And seek not ye what 
ye shall eat, and what ye shall 
drink, neither be ye of troubled 
mind. 


30. For all these things do 
the nations of the world seek 
after: but your Father knoweth 
that ye have need of these 
things. 


31. Howbeit seek ye his 
kingdom, and these things shall 
be added unto you. 


32. Fear not, little flock; 
for it is your Father’s good 
pleasure to give you the king- 
dom. 


33. Sell that ye have, and 
givealms; make for yourselves 
purses which wax not old, a 
treasure in the Heavens that 
faileth not, where no thief 
draweth near, neither moth de- 
stroyeth. 


34. For where your treasure 
is, there will your heart be 
also. 
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29. Kai tpeis pn Snteite Tt 
ddynte, Kat th minte, Kal py 


petewpivea Be, 


30. Tatra yap ravta ra €Ovy 
Tod Kéopov éemitntovow: twav bé 
6 Ilatnp oidev Ott xpntete Tov- 
TOV. 


31. IlAnv Synteite tHv Baor- 
Nelav avtod, Kal TavTa TpooTe- 


Onoerar bpiv. 


32. Mx good, ro piKpov 
motpuov, dte evddxnaev 0 Ilarty 

pv.oy, n np 
vbwav Sodva vyiv thy Bacirelav, 


33. Ledrjcate ta irrapyovta 


ig A \ / > 4 
tuov, Kal Sdte édXEenwootynv: 
, € aA , \ 
monoate eavtois Badavtia py 
7 si > i: 
Tanravovpeva, Onoavpov avéxreuTr- 
Tov é€v Tots ovpavois, Strov KAéT- 
Tns ovK éyyife, ovdé ons Suvad- 


Gelper. 
oY 
34. “Orrou ydp éotiv 6 Onoav- 
pos vua@v, exe? Kal 4 Kapdia twov 
éorar, 


In the 25th verse éva is omitted after riyuv by &*, B, D, i, 
ff’, the Sahidic version, the Coptic version, and by Tischendorf, 


Westcott and Hort. 


In the 31st verse the ef justetiam ejus of 


the Vulgate is not found in the Greek codices. 
With some slight exceptions this whole passage is almost 
literally identical with Matthew VI. 25—34, and Matthew VI. 


19—a2I. 
Volume, pages 207 to 233. 


It has therefore been explained in our Second 
We have need here only to say a 


word of the few details that are proper to Luke. 
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In the twenty-ninth verse Luke employs the phrase, i 
Hetewpilerbe. It is not easy to determine the exact meaning of 
this phrase as here employed. ‘This verb is only found in this 
place in all the New Testament. In our judgment the verb in 
the present instance is used metaphorically, the metaphor being 
taken from the action of a ship tossed by the waves. It is 
therefore an admonition against that trouble of mind arising 
from anxious care for the issues of this world. 

In the thirty-second verse, the special Providence of God is 
thrown round man as a shield against all cause of fear. God 
does not speak vainly. He fulfills what he promises. Why 
should man fear, when God is his defense? ‘The ‘“‘little flock” 
here spoken of is not alone the Apostles, nor alone the special 
disciples of that time, but it is the whole militant Church of 
Christ. It is a flock, because God elects to express his loving 
care of his children under the figure of the shepherd and his 
flock. Thus in the grand accents of psalmsody God is oft 
called the Shepherd of Israel. And the Author of the New 
Testament has declared of himself: “I am the Good 
Shepherd.” It is a Z¢tle flock, because its members are largely 
chosen from the ranks of the poor and lowly. It is a little 
flock, because although it exists in all ages, and teaches all 
nations, yet the majority of the world’s multitudes are not there. 
Christ’s flock are the chosen ones, and few are chosen. What 
Paul said to those of Corinth is true of the world: “For 
behold your calling, how that not many wise after the flesh, not 
many mighty, not many noble are called.”—I. Cor. I. 26. 
The Church of Christ is not founded on the things that the 
world esteems great: the pride and power of the world are 
arrayed against her. In the same degree that a man rises in 
the world, in that same degree is it more difficult for him to be 
a living member of the little flock. God resists the proud, and 
gives grace to the humble: he hath put down the mighty from 
their thrones and hath exalted them of low degree. His little 
flock has always been more or less persecuted and despised. 

Christ cheers this little flock by the assurance that God has 
given to them Heaven. The argument is plain: the Father 
will not fail to protect those to whom he has given his 


kingdom. 
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When Christ advises them to sell what they have, and give 
alms, he does not mean that all should literally distribute in 
alms all their possessions. It is one of those moral counsels 
that are all embracing. It inculcates the spirit of detachment, 
and the spirit of charity, and trust in divine Providence. 
Prudence is to regulate its practical application. At times, it 
can be put into effect even in the highest degree, as did Francis 
of Assisi. It is an ideal set on high, towards which we bend 
our lives. No one can raise the ideal higher, and we should 
receive from it inspiration and guidance in the practical conduct 
of our lives. 
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” € ~ € ? 
Eotwoav vpav at oo- 


35. Let your loins be girded 25. 


about, and your lamps burn- 
ing ; 

36. And be ye yourselves 
like unto men looking for their 
lord, when he shall return from 
the marriage feast; that, when 
he cometh and knocketh, they 
may straightway open unto 
him. 


37. Blessed are those ser- 
vants, whom the lord when he 
cometh shall find watching: 
verily I say unto you: That he 
shall gird himself, and make 
them sit down to meat, and 
shall come and serve them. 

38. And if he shall come 
in the second watch, and if in 
the third, and find them so, 
blessed are those servants. 

39. But know this, that if 
the master of the house had 
known in what hour the thief 


{ 


? 


, i \ e te 
ves trepreCwo evar, Kal ol AUYVOL 
KQLOMEVOL : 

36. Kat vpeis dporor avOpo- 
Tow mpoadeyouevors TOY KUpLOV 
€avT@V, TWOTE avadvon EK TOV 
yao, 

> t > f > n 
cavtTos, evdéws avolEwauv avTo. 


(7 > l¢ \ 4 
iva €XO@dvtos Kal Kpov- 


37. Maxdpior oi dodr0. éxei- 
vol, ois €hO@v o KUpLos evpHoe 
ypnyopovvras. “Apny réyo dpi, 
éTe mepiloceta, Kal avakdr«LveEl 
avTovs, Kal TaperOwv Siaxovyces 
avrois. 


x > ad ly x > 
38. Kay év 7 Sevtépa Kav év 
atic 3 
Tm Tpitn pray EdOn, kal ebpy 
A al 
oUTwS, aKapLoL eloly éxetvoL. 


39. Todto 6&8 yweoxete, Ste 
’ nO c 2 / / of 
el n0et 0 olKodeomdrns Trola dpa 


0 KAéemTns epxetar, eypnydpnoev 
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was coming, he would have 
watched, and not have left his 
house to be broken through. 


40. Be ye also ready: for 
in an hour that ye think not 
the Son of man cometh. 


41. And Peter said: Lord, 
speakest thou this parable unto 
us, or even unto all? 


42. And the Lord said: 
Who then is the faithful and 
wise steward, whom his lord 
shall set over his household, to 
give them their portion of food 
in due season ? 


43. Blessed is that servant, 
whom his lord when he cometh 
shall find so doing. 


44. Of a truth I say unto 
you, that he will set him over 
all that he hath. 

45. But if that servant shall 
say in his heart: My lord de- 
layeth his coming; and shall 
begin to beat the menservants 
and the maidservants, and to 
eat and. drink, and to be 
drunken ; 

46. ‘The lord of that ser- 
vant shall come in a day when 
he expecteth not, and in an 
hour when he knoweth not, and 
shall cut him asunder, and ap- 
point his portion with the un- 
faithful. 


47. And that servant, which 
knew his lord’s will, and made 
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Dy \ > > nw P) On 
dv, Kat ovx adie SiopvyOjvac 
TOV OLKOV aUTOU, 


40. Kal wpeis yiverbe éra- 
poe Ott 4% Opa ov Soxeite, o Tids 
Tov avOparrou épyerat, 

41. Elev 6€ o Ilérpos: 
Kvpue, pos nuads thy mapaBornv 
TavTny Aéyes, 7} Kal TPOSs TravTas ; 

42. Kat eivrev 0 Kipuos: Tés 
dpa éotly 0 micTOS OlKOVdMOS O 
Ppdvipos, dv KatacTHoE Oo KUPLOS 
émt HS Oepamreias avtod, Tod 
diddvae év Kaip@ atTOMETPLOV 5 


43. Maxkdpios 0 SodXd0s5 éxel- 

a 3 \ © 4 > an 

vos, Ov éOw@v oO KUpLOS auTOD 
eUPHTEL TrOLOUYTA OUTS, 

44. “ArdnOas réyw vpiv, Ste 
éml Tao Tos UTapYovot avTOU 
KATACTHOEL AUTO, 

45. "Hav 6€ ein o Sdoddos 
éxeivos ev TH Kapdia avTov: Xpo- 

7 Pp t i p 
vite. 0 KUpids pou épyecO l 
pids mou epyecOa, xal 
dpénra: TUMTEV TOs Traidas, Kat 
\ hg > if \ f 
Tas Tadionas, éoOlev Te Kal Ti- 


ve Kal weOvaKer Oa, 


46. “He o xdpios tov dovXov 
> A > € 4 e » D>) Lad 
éxeivou év nuépa 7 ov mpoadoxa, 
kal év Opa y ov yiwwoKe, Kal 
Svyotounoe avTov, Kal TO pmépos 
avrov peta TOV arlatov Once. 


47. "Exeivos 8€ 06 dotdAos 


c 
0 

fal SJ lel 
yvous To OéXnmwa Tod Kuplov avTod 
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not ready, nor did according to «al mm érowmdoas, 7) roinoas pos 


his will, shall be beaten with 
many stripes; 


48. But he that knew not, 
and did things worthy of 
stripes, shall be beaten with 
few stripes. And to whomso- 
ever much is given, of him 
shall much be required: and 
to whom they commit much, 
of him will they ask the more. 


49. I came to cast fire upon 
the earth; and what will I, if 
it is already kindled? 


50. But I have a baptism 
to be baptized with; and how 
am I straitened till it be ac- 
complished ! 


51. Think ye that I am 
come to give peace in the 
earth? Itell you: Nay; but 
rather division: 


52. For there shall be from 
henceforth five in one house 
divided, three against two, and 
two against three. 


53. They shall be divided, 
father against son, and son 
against father; mother against 
daughter, and daughter against 
her mother; mother in law 
against her daughter in law, 
and daughter in law against 
her mother in law. 


TO OéAnpa avtod, Sapyjocetat Trod- 
das. 


48. ‘O &é wr) yvods, rrounoas 
dé ava daphnoetat 
driyas, mravTt 5é @ €5dOn 7rord, 
morw CntnOnceta. wap’ avtov: 


TANYODY, 


\ e 4 \ iG 
Kal @ TrapéOevto TOV, TEpiaao- 


é 


TEPOV ALTHTOVTLY AUTOD, 


49. Ilip 7rGov Banreiv eri 
Thy ynv, Kal ti Oédkw et 76n 
avnpAn ; 


Barticwa 5é éyw Bar- 


50. 


lol \ lal 
ticOnvat, Kal mas auvéyowat 


&ws OTov TeAETOn ; 


51. Aoxetre Ste eipnvnv mape- 
yevounv Sobvar év tH yn; ovyl, 
eyo tiv, GAN 7 Scapepropdy. 


52. “Eoovras yap amd tod 
viv révte év évi oik@ Svapepepic- 
Mévot, tpeis ert dvaoly, Kat dvo émi 
TpLoly, 


53. AtapepicOjoovtar tratHp 
€ml vi@, Kal vids él matpi: pr- 
Tp emt Ouvyatépa, Kal Ouydrnp 
emt THY untépa: tevOepa él Thy 
viupny avtis, Kal viudn éml thy 
mevOepay, 
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In the 35th verse the 2” manzbus vestris of the Vulgate is 
an additamentum not found in the Greek codices. In the 39th 
verse the clause éypnyépnoev av is omitted by *, D, the 
Lewisian palimpsest, and Tischendorf. 

In its true conception, human life is one continuous act of 
expectation, an everlasting looking forward to the coming of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. As soon as our eyes are withdrawn 
from that everlasting point of hope, then the moral direction of 
our lives goes wrong, and we make many mistakes. Even 
lives with much potential for good in them are wrecked, 
because in their course Heaven did not assume its proper 
reality. The most dangerous state of a man is that of him who 
imagines that he has found out for himself a law of life that is 
better than the old way. This new fashion of religious thought 
always tends to substitute the natural for the supernatural; it 
is the subtle counterfeit of Satan, who disguises himself as an 
angel of light. Religion is not the synthesis of man’s efforts to 
perfect himself, and to know God; but it is the acceptance of a 
message which came from Heaven by a gradual tradition, until 
it reached its perfection in the New Testament. Men know 
too little of this grand New Testament. We know a little 
perhaps of its outside: we never have penetrated into the soul of 
the great code between God and man. Like the Italian who lives 
and dies in Rome, and has never entered St. Peter’s; so we live 
so close to the great creation of the Son of God, and know it 
only historically, vaguely. And consequently we are not 
watchers with eyes fixed on Heaven as the everlasting goal of 
life; but we look about us, and covet the prizes of this life, and 
the hope of Heaven is not real enough to drive away the gloom 
of this world’s sorrow. 

The Lord represents this proper expectant state under the 
figure of oriental scenes. When the oriental prepared to enter 
upon a journey or to do some work, he caught up his loose 
flowing garments, and bound them at his loins by a girdle. 
This freed his legs from the impediment of the long loose 
clothing. The Savior employs this illustration to teach us that 
in the moral order we should be ever ready to take that journey 
from which no traveler returns. The moment of time wherein 
a man lives, in which he would not be ready to answer that 
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summons, is lived in opposition to wisdom, and to Christ’s 
explicit command. But not only should this readiness 
contemplate the final summons, but it should extend itself to 
the practical daily conduct of our lives. We should be good 
practical workmen of the Lord. ‘The Christian life is a labor, 
and the Great Reward awaits the faithful laborer. To sustain 
a man in this spiritual labor there must be in the soul of man 
an ever-present definite motive. In order to be something, man 
must live for something. Now the Lord here emphatically sets 
forth that great object to be the blessedness of Heaven. 

In order still more strongly to inculcate the necessity of 
this state of prepared spiritual activity, the Lord assumes an 
illustration from the marriage festivity. Among the Hebrews 
of the time of Christ, the nuptials were celebrated in the evening. 
Whatever may have been the marriage customs among the 
earlier Hebrews, it is evident that the event which Christ 
employs as an illustration was conducted in this manner. The 
solemn contract and marriage feast took place in the home of 
the bride, and afterwards the bridegroom accompanied by 
friends, with joyous music, brought the bride to his house. It is 
this bringing home of the bride to which Christ alludes. It is but 
natural that the bridegroom should desire that at his returning 
his house should be lighted up, and his servants ready to receive 
him. ‘The test of the good servant is that he should be ready, 
even though the bridegroom tarried until the third watch of 
the night. 

There were two methods of dividing the watches of the 
night. The ancient Hebrews divided the night into three 
watches; but after the Roman occupation, the night was 
divided into four watches of three hours each. It is uncertain 
which method the Lord employs, nor is it needful to know; for 
in either method the time is close to the morning, and the 
parable sets forth the faithfulness of the servants who have held 
themselves in readiness through the night. 

The moral application of the parable is very plain. ‘The 
bridegroom is Jesus Christ, and all Christians are the servants 
of his household. His coming is the summons of death. They 
who stand in readiness with their lamps lighted are they who 
through a long life have persevered in readiness to meet the 
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Master. The present isa night of watching and of labor. This 
night spreads itself out over everything. It isonly by faith that 
we can look up out of the darkness to Heaven, and see the way 
thither; it is only by faith that we can hear the Master’s voice 
through the gloom. By that one word faith we express man’s 
sole title to those infinite eternal interests which belong to the 
perfect and everlasting state of existence of man. 

The Master’s coming is uncertain: within an hour our eyes 
may close forever upon the things of this world. It does not 
require much to snap the thread of a man’s life. Are we 
ready? 

The Lord now introduces into the parable an element 
which does not take place in human events. No human 
householder rewards his waiting servants by making them sit 
down to meat, and in person serving them. This is done only 
by the heavenly Bridegroom, when he comes, and finds his 
servants ready. By this metaphor the Lord assures us of the 
great happiness that awaits the faithful Christian. It is the 
happiness of Heaven, to describe which all the thoughts and all 
the words of man are inadequate,—eternal life, eternal love. 

The Lord now varies the illustration, and represents man 
as a householder under necessity of guarding his possessions 
from a thief. It must be observed that the Lord places the 
illustration in past time, as though to represent to our eyes the 
impotent regret of a man who has been robbed, because he was 
not watching when the thief came. Certainly, if the man had 
known when the thief were coming, he would have watched; 
but this willingness to watch then did not save his property. 
In fact, he did not know when the thief was coming, and he 
remitted his watch, and now he is robbed. So it is in human 
life. Death is certain, but its hour is uncertain. If we knew 
the exact hour, we would at least employ the time immediately 
preceding to a preparation for death. But like the householder 
we do not know that hour; we are always disposed to think of 
it as some far off event. We have to give the present time to 
the affairs of life, to its crowding activities, its work and its 
pleasures. We flatter ourselves that there will be a time to 
prepare for death; when we get old; when we have done the 
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things that our hearts desire to do. The world sings its Siren. 
song, and we listen, until death pushes himself in through every 
other thing, and strikes our hearts, and our little day is over. 

Not all men die unexpectedly. Perhaps the larger portion 
of humanity have time and warning to prepare. The force of 
the illustration is not weakened thereby. It always remains 
true that death might come at any moment. It remains equally 
true that myriads of our race have been summoned from life in 
an instant, and without warning. At times an earthquake shakes 
the earth, and destroys thousands; the volcanoes belch forth 
fire, molten lava, and deadly vapors, and strew the streets of 
cities with the dead. Men retire to slumber on the sea, and 
never wake. ‘There is a crash at night; the waters are troubled 
for an instant, and then settle over a watery grave. Men go 
forth in the full vigor of manhood in the morning, into the 
mines of earth; perhaps within an hour men are seeking for 
their dead and charred bodies. The railroad train speeds over 
its steel track with the velocity of the wind. Its coaches are 
filled with human beings, and who is thinking of death? They 
are thinking of life in its various phases. Some are thinking of 
pleasure, perhaps of unlawful pleasure. Some are scanning the 
stock market, and thinking of bonds and stocks. Others are 
occupied with the ordinary petty affairs of their uneventful 
lives. On a sudden the iron monster shrieks, there is a crash, 
a roar of escaping steam, and twenty human souls are in 
eternity. Men keep the record of these things. Here is the 
statement of a contemporary statistician: ‘Nature has not 
been so busy with her forces of devastation for many years past 
as she has been during the first five months of the present year. 
Volcanic eruptions and earthquakes have destroyed 48,450 lives, 
storms 704, tornadoes 416, cyclones 220, floods 333, avalanches, 
228, tidal waves 103, snow-slides 39, and waterspouts 12, 
a total of 50,505 lives destroyed by nature’s elemental 
disturbances. If to this were added the lives lost by agencies 
over which man has more or less control, such as fires, mine 
disasters, explosions, railroad accidents, and vessel wrecks, it 
would be increased to over 60,000, and this takes no account of 
individual lives lost in this country, which would bring the 
grand total up to about 100,000 lives lost in the short period of 
five months. 
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In the presence of these great natural convulsions man is 
powerless, and probably always will be. As to the disasters 
occasioned by human ignorance, carelessness, or neglect, the 
despair of the situation is that the catastrophe of to-day is a 
sensation for the day, and to-morrow is generally forgotten.” 

But aside from these disasters, we have seen death suddenly 
strike down men all about us, and yet death seems far off. If 
there existed only a possibility that, in all humanity, once in 
ten years a man might die suddenly, it should make every 
man vigilant, and prepared. The interests at stake are so 
momentous. The remoteness of the possibility is converted into 
a present vital issue by the interests involved. What are all 
the ages that have rolled by since creation began to the eternity 
of one soul? and that eternity is in the balance. And yet it is 
not a remote possibility, but a certainty that more than a 
hundred thousand will die suddenly in a year; and yet we live 
in an accursed security. 

The great object of this parable is to persuade men of the 
great folly of deferring their conversion to God until some later 
time. God wants all of a man’s life; none of it is to be wasted. 

The teaching of the Lord in this passage is universal, and 
is applicable to all the ranks and conditions of life; but the 
parable of the master of the house awakened a doubt in St- 
Peter’s mind, whether the discourse of the Lord were only for 
the Apostles or for all men. The Lord did not answer the 
question of Peter directly. Peter’s question was one of those 
which are better not explicitly answered. The teaching of 
Jesus was addressed to the Apostles, as much as though it had 
been solely directed to them; and, at the same time, it was 
spoken unto all men. It contemplates every man in his proper 
station and office in life. It demands the faithfulness of an 
apostle from an apostle, the faithfulness of a priest from a 
priest, the faithfulness of a layman from a layman. 

Instead of answering Peter’s question the Lord Jesus 
continues the same line of teaching; but makes the primary 
application to the Apostles themselves, and to their successors, 
the bishops and priests having the care of souls in God’s 
Church. ‘These are the stewards placed over the Geparretas, the 
body of Christ’s servants, to give them their portion of food in 
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due season, ‘The perfect steward is qualified by two attributes, 
he is faithful and prudent. Faithfulness regards the unfailing 
devotion to duty, through the arduous path where duty leads; 
prudence is the moderator of every virtue: it is the practical 
wisdom, so necessary in those who have the care of the spiritual 
interests of human souls. 

In all these parables, it is evident that Christ contemplates 
the existence in the world of an order of men which exactly 
corresponds to the hierarchy of the Catholic Church. Nowhere 
else can we look for the historical working out of the Gospel of 
Christ. In the Church of Christ, as it was first built by Christ, 
there were men set over others, with obligations to minister to 
these others, to give them their portion of food. Such has ever 
been the working of the Catholic Church. It has a commission 
to teach with authority and it demands the obedience of faith 
from every man. As there are two natures in Christ, so there 
are two elements in the Church, the divine and the human. 
As the divine nature of Christ empowered his human nature to 
do things which of itself it was unable to do, so the Church has 
done and does things by the power of God that her human 
element alone could not do. The portion of food which the 
faithful steward dispenses is the food of doctrine and the 
ministration of the Sacraments. Blessed is such a man. ‘There 
is no service of God better than the teaching of mankind, and the 
ministration of those divine agencies which save men’s souls. 
“They that teach shall shine as the brightness of the 
firmament; and they that turn many to righteousness shall 
shine as the stars for ever and ever.”—Dan. XII. 6. 

The Lord contrasts with the blessed estate of the good 
steward the bad conduct of the unfaithful steward and its 
terrible retribution. While this teaching applies to all men in 
a sense, it is primarily intended for priests. The unfaithfulness 
of the bad steward is described in figurative language, taken 
from the modes and habits of oriental life. The punishment 
of the faithless steward is sudden and severe. 

Knabenbauer believes that the force of 8Svyoropeiv, as 
employed by Luke in the forty-sixth verse, is to cut in two, and 
he believes that the punishment of the bad steward is expressed 
under the figure of the mode of death inflicted by oriental 
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masters on unfaithful slaves. This seems to us somewhat 
crude; and we prefer to understand the verb to mean to cut off 
from any further participation in the goods of the master. 
Whenever the Holy Scriptures speak of the lot of the reprobate, 
its words are terrible. So here the faithless steward is cut off 
from God, and receives his portion with the unbelievers. St. 
John in his Apocalypse saw the portion of these unfaithful 
ones: ‘But for the cowards, and unbelieving, and abominable, 
and murderers, and fornicators, and sorcerers, and idolators, and 
all liars, their part shall be in the lake that burneth with fire 
and brimstone; which is the second death.”—Apoc. XXI. 8. 

The reward of a faithful priest is greater than the reward 
of an ordinary man; and the punishment of a faithless priest is 
greater. 

In the next proposition, Christ declares that the retribution 
of God upon the guilty will be graded according to the 
knowledge which men have of the law of right and wrong. It 
is generally acknowledged that a servant who knows his Lord’s 
will is he to whom God has given a direct revelation; while the 
servant who is represented as not knowing his Lord’s will, is he 
who has only the law of nature as his norm. Both classes are 
culpable; ‘‘for when Gentiles who have no law do by nature the 
things of the law, these having no law are a law unto themselves ; 
in that they show the work of the law written in their hearts.” 
—Rom. IJ. 14—15. ‘Therefore, no man is without a moral law 
which appeals to his conscience. But the law of nature is by 
no means as clear and explicit as the written law of God. 
Therefore, with men who have only the dispensation of nature, 
ignorance enters as a palliating cause. They are punished for 
the transgression of nature’s law; but, other things being equal, 
their malice is not as great as the malice of the man who, with 
full knowledge of God’s will, sins. 

It is quite certain that Jesus directed this teaching to make 
known to the Jews that their transgression of Yahveh’s law was 
greater than the sins of the Gentiles. Of course, the truth is 
universal in its application, and establishes that a sin of malice 
is worse than a sin of ignorance. 

The Lord next proceeds to declare the different degrees of 
human responsibility from the nature of the interests committed 
toa man’s care. The Lord enunciates this truth in the form 
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of a parallelism in which the same thought is repeated in 
slightly different terms for the sake of emphasis. This great 
truth will be more fully expounded later on in the parable of 
the talents. The truth is self-evident. If a private in an 
army is recreant, the army loses one man, but the unfaithfulness 
of a general may wreck an army and a state. The truth is 
applicable to all men in every station of life. God has 
distributed his gifts according to his own good pleasure; he has 
given something to every one. He has appointed to every one 
a work todo. Some are to serve God in lowly places; others 
in the high places of power and honor. In the judgment, 
account will be taken of what was given, and of what is received. 
In the words of the Book of Wisdom: ‘To him that is little, 
mercy is granted: but the mighty shall be mightily tormented.” 
—VI. 7. 

Though this great truth applies to all men, yet it has 
a special reference to priests. To them has been given the 
highest office ever conferred on man; to them have been 
committed the souls of men as a sacred trust. The heart grows 
sick, and the brain reels, when the mind contemplates the 
unfaithfulness of a priest. 

Therefore, let every man consider well his proper 
responsibility, the station which he holds in life, the interests 
in him centered. Let him study well the way in which he 
might serve God in his particular station in life, and see if he is 
doing it. For the Lord will require a strict accounting of the 
use of our life and of all that has come into it. Our lives are 
loans from God; our powers of mind and body and our graces 
are furnishings with which to work. And in the judgment 
God makes the reckoning. 

At this point the theme changes slightly, and Jesus now 
discourses of the nature of the New Covenant, and of its effect 
upon society. In Malachi, the Messiah is spoken of as a fire: 
“But who may abide the day of his coming? and who shall 
stand when he appeareth? for he is like a refiner’s fire, and like 
fuller’s soap: and he shall sit as a refiner and purifier of 
silver, and he shall purify the sons of Levi, and purge them as 
gold and silver; and they shall offer unto the Lord offerings in 
righteousness.”—ITI. 2—3. When the Lord declares that he is 
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come to cast fire upon the earth, it is evident that he means 
that he is come to give the New Testament to men. Therefore, 
we have only to determine in what sense the New Testament is 
called a fire. It is called a fire, because it is energized by the 
power of the Holy Ghost, symbolized by fire. It is called a fire, 
because it is inevitable, and triumphs over all obstacles, as fire 
consumes. It is called a fire, because it burns away the dross of 
the souls of men, and leaves them as metals that have been 
purified by fire. It is called a fire, because of its power, and the 
indomitable energy with which it fills the souls of men. It is 
called a fire, because it will finally consume and destroy all evil, 
and perfect all the elect in the perfect kingdom of Christ. 
Christ cast that fire upon the earth by the Redemption, by the 
salvific teaching of the Gospel, and by the Sacraments. Even 
as he spoke these words, he was kindling that fire. But it 
could not burst into a full flame until after the Atonement and 
the Resurrection. Therefore, Christ looked forward with 
longing to the consummation of his great work. 

Christ speaks of his Crucifixion as a baptism with which 
he is to be baptized. Of course, the language is figurative. 
The natural basis of the figure is not clear. Bede believes that 
Jesus alludes to the fact that in his baptism his whole body was 
baptized with his blood. Again, by Jesus’ own appointment, 
baptism was the means of a new birth, and on the death of 
Jesus there came a new birth for him, in the sense that from 
that death he arose glorious and immortal, having redeemed 
the world. In fact, our own baptism symbolizes that great 
baptism of Jesus. “Or are ye ignorant that all we who were 
baptized into Christ Jesus were baptized into his death?”— 
Rom. IT. 3. 

The feelings with which Christ looked forward to that 
great event are expressed by the Greek ouvéyoua. The 
ordinary signification of this word is, to be constrained, to be 
distressed. ‘The Lord earnestly longed to finish his work; and 
yet, being true man, he was distressed by the terrible character 
of his future sufferings. The feelings of Jesus on the night 
before the Crucifixion in Gethsemane must have been felt in 
some measure whenever he contemplated his consummation. 
Some have likened the state of his mind to that of a 
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child-bearing woman. She desires the time of her delivery, 
that she may bring forth a child into the world, and yet she 
shudders at the pains of parturition. Of course, every act of 
the Incarnate Word is more or less a mystery. There is an 
infinite distance between the Divinity and humanity, and yet 
they come so close in Jesus. 

The fifty-first, fifty-second and fifty-third verses of Luke 
exactly correspond to the thirty-fourth and thirty-fifth verses of 
the tenth chapter of Matthew, and they have already been 
explained in our Commentary, Vol. II. pp. 483—486. 
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54. And he said to the mul- 54. 
titudes also: When ye see a 
cloud rising in the west, 


"Ereyev S€ Kai Tois dy- 
hows: “Otay tdnte vepérAnv ava- 


tédXXovcav él dSutpav, evOéws 


straightway ye say: There 
cometh a shower; and so it 
cometh to pass. 


55. And when ye see.a 
south wind blowing, ye say: 
There will be a scorching heat; 
and it cometh to pass. 


56. Ye hypocrites, ye know 
how to interpret the face of the 
earth and the heaven; but how 
is it that ye know not how to 
interpret this time? 


57. And why even of your- 
selves judge ye not what is 
right? 


58. For as thou art going 
with thine adversary before the 
magistrate, on the way give 
diligence to be quit of him; 
lest haply he drag thee unto 
the judge, and the judge shall 
deliver thee to the officer, and 


Aéyete: “Ore duBpos épyetar, Kal 
yiverat odTws. 


ee ie / 
55: Kat orav votov mvéorta, 
/ » 
Aeyete: “Ore katowv gota, Kal 


yiveTat. 


¢ 
56. ‘Trroxpital, To tpdcwtrov 
THS YAS Kat TOD ovpavod oldaTe 
Soximafey: Tov Karpov dé TodTOV 


TOS OVK OldaTE SoKimaterv; 


57. Tésé cal éf’ éavtdv ov 
Kpivete TO Sixaov; 


58. ‘Qs yap trayes pera 
Tov avtidixou cod én’ dpyovta, év 
TH 06@ dos épyaciay amrnrday- 
Oar avtov, unmote Katacipyn ce 
Mpos TOV KpLTHY, Kal O KpLTHS cE 
mapad@ce, Te MpaKtopt, Kal 6 
mpaxtop o¢ Bare eis dudanny, 
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the officer shall cast thee into 
prison. 


59. Isay unto thee: Thou 59. Aéyw oo: Ov wn c&€rXOns 
shalt by no means come out éxeiOev ws «al 1d Sryarov Ner- 
thence, till thou have paid the tov dodas. 
very last mite. 


In the preceding discourse Christ had directed his words to 
his disciples; but here he addresses the multitudes, and the 
tenor of his speech is severer. It is not necessary to seek a 
close nexus between this part of the discourse and that which 
precedes. Not all the words of Jesus have been written, and 
many times the order of the account is merely the work of the 
narrator. Not even of Luke could we say that his grouping of 
events is always chronological. 

The great error of the Jews was the failure to acknowledge 
the Messiah, when he came. The signs of the times clearly 
indicated that the Messiah had come. But the Jews closed 
their eyes to the truth. Though the mode of illustration is 
slightly different, the substance of the fifty-fourth, fifty-fifth and 
fifty-sixth verses of the present passage of Luke correspond to 
the second and third verses of the sixteenth chapter of Matthew. 
A full exposition of them will be found on pages 628 and 629 
of the Second Volume of our Commentary. 

In the fifty-seventh verse, Jesus chides the Jews for their 
dishonesty. Theirs was the worst kind of dishonesty; it was 
that species of dishonesty that will not acknowledge the evident 
truth. The proofs of Jesus’ true character were so convincing 
that they could not with honest consciences reject him. Hence, 
they rejected the truth and Jesus. This same species of falsity 
exists to-day in the enemies of the Catholic Church; it is 
inspired by the same evil spirit. The logical reasoning of an 
hour ought to convince a man that if Christ ever founded a 
Church, it must be the Catholic Church. Behind her lies a 
history, which no purely human organization could have. To 
her belong the martyrs and the saints; she has lived through 
crises where naught that was not divine could stand. She is as 
strong to-day as ever, and she is the same. She is hated, 
despised and persecuted, and by that fact fulfills the prophecy 
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of her divine Founder. She is a city on a hill, where all may 
see her; she opens the sources of her doctrine to all men; and 
yet men are so blinded by hate that they will accept any 
absurdity rather than believe in the truth. 

The Lord next employs a parable to warn men to prepare 
for the judgment, while there is yet time. This same parable 
occurs in Matthew, V. 25—26, and has been explained in the 
Second Volume of our Commentary, pp. 130—131. Here, 
however, the application is different, and it is evident that the 
Lord employed the same method of illustration to illustrate 
different truths. In the present instance, it is clear that the 
object of the parable is to exhort men to employ the time of life 
in such manner that when they appear before the Judge who is 
God, no accusation may stand against them. It was another 
appeal to the false Pharisees to turn from their evil way, and to 
do penance while there was yet time. 
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t. Now there were some Ee 


present at that very season 
who told him of the Galile- 
ans, whose blood Pilate had 
mingled with their sacrifices. 


2. And he answered and 
said unto them: Think ye 
that these Galilzans were sin- 
ners above all the Galilzans, 


because they have suffered 
these things? 
a) 1 tell you: . Nay: but; 


except ye repent, ye shall all 
in like manner perish. 


4. Or those eighteen, upon 
whom the tower in Siloam fell, 
and killed them, think ye that 
they were offenders above all 
the men that dwell in Jeru- 
salem? 


Ilapfjoav dé tives ey 
avT@ TO Kalp@ amrayyédXorTes 
avT@ wept Tav Tariralwy, ov Td 
aia Ilinatos eurEev peta Taev 
Ovatay avTav. 


2. Kat azroxpibels eimrev av- 
tots: Aoxeite OTe of T'andsidaioe 
oUTOL amapTwrol mapa TavTas 
tovs Tantralouvs éyévovto, é7t 
Tavta tTetrovOacw; 

3. Ovyi, Adyo wiv: arn’ 
€av 1) peTavonTe, TavTes ouolws 
amroneta Ge. 

4. “H ékeivor of Sexaoxta, 
ep’ ods Eecev 0 Trpyos év TO Lu- 
Aodp, Kal arékreavev avtovs, do- 
Keite Ste avTol dpecrérac éyévovto 
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5.1 ‘tell you: Nay: but, 
except ye repent, ye shall all 
likewise perish. 


6. And he spoke this par- 
able: A certain man had a 
fig tree planted in his vine- 
yard; and he came seeking 
fruit thereon, and found none. 


7. And he said unto the 
vinedresser: Behold, these 
three years I come seeking 
fruit on this fig tree, and find 
none: cut it down; why doth 
it also cumber the ground? 

8. And he answering saith 
unto him: Lord, let it alone 
this year also, till I shall dig 
about it, and dung it: 

g. And if it bear fruit 
thenceforth, well; but if not, 
thou shalt cut it down. 


‘There is a close connection 
preceding one. 
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between this passage and the 


Jesus continues to exhort men to repentance. 


The character of the first event here recorded seems to 


have been as follows: 


While certain Galileans were sacrificing 


victims in the Temple, the Roman Governor Pilate sent the 
Roman soldiers upon them, so that the blood of the slain Jews 


commingled with the blood of the slaughtered victims. 


The 


mingling of the blood of the men and of the beasts is spoken of 


to show forth the peculiar atrocity of the deed. 


It was a dreadful 


sight to see the blood of men flowing down and mingling with 
the blood of the animals slain for sacrifice, even in the Temple 
of God. Of course, Pilate did not aim at accomplishing this 
particular feature of the slaughter; his aim was to quell some 
sedition; but in the execution of his bloody command this 
horrible detail was verified. No mention of this slaughter is 
found in Josephus, but that is not strange. In those calamitous 
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days, it was a frequent occurrence for the Roman soldiery to 
slay some Jews. During the celebration of the feasts in the 
Temple, the Jews were most prone to tumults, and therefore 
the great tower Antonia was built close to the Temple. From 
this tower to the Temple there was a subterraneous passage, so 
that soldiers might be suddenly sent into the Temple to quell 
any sedition. 

The tenor of the account clearly reveals that the event 
which these men relate to Christ was something recent, 
something which filled the Jews’ mind with horror and 
indignation. Christ does not approve the deed, but he drew 
from it a moral illustration. He makes it an example of the 
terrible punishment that awaits the unrepenting sinner. 
Certain it was that this dreadful event was a part of Israel’s 
punishment, which she had brought on herself by her sins. 
Had they been faithful, God would never have allowed them to 
become the slaves of the nations of the earth. 

Christ does not speak hypothetically; he declares that the 
body of the people are as much sinners as those who perished, 
and that, unless they repent, a like terrible punishment awaits 
them. 

The use of ouofws does not imply that the punishment 
must fall in some manner similar to that event in the Temple. 
‘The similarity consists solely in the fact that they will 
be punished. The fulfillment of Jesus’ words is mainly 
accomplished by the eternal punishment, of which the event 
in the Temple is taken as an illustration. 

Some believe that Jesus aimed this teaching against the 
error that believed that all sufferings were a direct punishment 
for sin. It is certain that at other times he did refute this 
error; but it seems here that he wishes rather to draw the event 
personally close to his hearers, that they might feel that, 
though only a few fell in the slaughter, the anger of God was 
upon all, 

To the same intent, Jesus also cites the fall of the tower in 
Siloam. 

In the valley south of Jerusalem is the Fountain of Siloam. 
Its waters are sweet and abundant, and it has always been one 
of the chief sources of water for Jerusalem. The event to 
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which Jesus here refers is not found elsewhere in the records of 
men. A thousand years hence men will not find in the records 
the accounts of the accidents which daily happen. ‘The fact 
was that a tower built near this fountain fell, and killed 
eighteen men. The Lord draws the same moral lesson from 
this event as from the foregoing. Even on the way to Calvary, 
when the women wept at his sufferings, he made use of these 
dreadful sufferings to warn men of the punishments reserved 
for sin. 

Finally he closes the discourse with a beautiful parable to 
illustrate God’s patience in waiting for the conversion of the 
sinner. 

The parable has two applications. In its first application 
it relates to the Jews. They were a fig tree planted by God 
in the rich vineyard of Palestine. In the natural order of 
things, a fig-tree which for three consecutive years bare no 
fruit, would be considered worthless, and an encumbrance to 
the earth. The term of three years is taken to show that the 
lord of the vineyard had waited as long as any hope might 
reasonably be entertained that the tree would bear fruit. So 
Yahveh had been very patient with Israel. The records of the 
Old Testament are a series of Israel’s sin, and of God’s 
patience. And yet what was the result? Let Jeremiah give 
the judgment of his people: ‘Run to and fro through the 
streets of Jerusalem, and see now, and know, and seek in the 
broad places thereof, if ye can find a man, if there be any that 
doeth justly, that seeketh truth; and I will pardon her.”—V. 1. 

The intervention of the vinedresser is simply introduced 
to show that one last great effort was made to save this tree. 
It is folly to seek in the moral application for a being 
represented by the vinedresser. In every parable there are 
elements demanded by the natural event which must be omitted 
in the moral application. We repeat that all that is intended 
here is graphically to portray the great final act of mercy 
towards this unprofitable tree. That great act of mercy was the 
salvation offered to Israel by the Messiah. It was the clearest 
call of all their history. It was greater than all that had been 
done before. It was the absolute perfection of God’s mercy to 
man. But it was also final; God could do no more. After this 
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God could with perfect justice say: ‘What could have been 
done more to my vineyard, that I have not done in it?”—Is. V. 
4. But this final great grace was rejected, and then God turned 
away from that unfaithful people, whose subsequent history 
is one of the strange enigmas of history. A hardening has 
befallen them which St. Paul (Rom. XI. 25) calls a mystery. 
Wherever they are found, that sad mystery seems to hang over 
them. I believe that, as a race, they are the saddest people on 
the face of the earth. I have seen them weeping over the 
ruined walls of Jerusalem, and the sight was one to haunt the 
memory during a lifetime. 

Whatever has been said here of God’s relations to Israel 
can be truthfully applied to every human soul. Every human 
soul is an Israel, for whom God has done much, and for whom 
Christ has died. Every human soul owes to the Master the 
fruit of good works. He comes seeking these good works. He 
waits patiently for these good words; he exhausts the resources 
of divine mercy, and then the blow falls. 

It is a deadly error to abuse this patience of God, as so 
many sinners do. ‘‘Despisest thou the riches of his goodness 
and forbearance and longsuffering; not knowing that the 
goodness of God leadeth thee to repentance” ?—Rom. II. 4. 

When by long use the ways of sin have grown to be 
almost a second nature, it is very easy to fall into a state of 
spiritual stupor. The mind of such a man has no delight in 
anything spiritual. It becomes a blank, as far as regards the 
supernatural. It is so easy to go on in the natural way, and so 
hard to lift one’s self into the supernatural. The way of sin 
ceases to shock, because it has become a habit. Conscience is 
in large part slumbering. A peculiar hardness and spiritual 
insensibility comes over the man. He hears warnings, stern as 
were those of the prophets of old, but he is unmoved. The 
sun shines as brightly upon him, as upon the just; perhaps he 
is prosperous and well. The thought of the judgment rarely 
enters his mind: it is a far-off thing. And, so many go on, 
abusing the long-suffering of God, and treasuring up for 
themselves wrath in the day of judgment. 


es 
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to. And he was teaching 
in one of the synagogues on 
the sabbath day. 


iz. And behold, a woman 
who had a spirit of infirmity 
eighteen years; and she was 
bowed together, and could in 
no wise lift herself up. 


12. And when Jesus saw 
her, he called her, and said to 
her: Woman, thou art loosed 
from thy infirmity. 


13. And he laid his hands 
upon her: and immediately 
she was made straight, and 
glorified God. 


14. And the ruler of the 
synagogue, being moved with 
indignation because Jesus had 
healed on the sabbath, answered 
and said to the multitude: 
There are six days in which 
men ought to work: in them 
therefore come and be healed, 
and not on the day of the sab- 
bath. 


15. But the Lord answered 
him, and said: Ye hypocrites, 
doth not each one of you on 
the sabbath loose his ox or his 
ass from the stall, and lead him 
away to watering? 


16. And ought not this 
woman being a daughter of 
Abraham, whom Satan had 
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bound, lo, these eighteen years, 
to have been loosed from this 
bond on the day of the sab- 
bath? 

17, And as he said these 
things, all his adversaries were 
put to shame: and all the mul- 
titude rejoiced for all the glori- 
ous things that were done by 
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him. 

There is no close internal nexus between this event and 
that which has preceded. The general order of events is 
sufficient, by which this event is related to the foregoing in a 
mere order of succession. | 

The scene is in a Synagogue of the Jews on the Sabbath 
day. ‘The religious leaders of the people are present, and there 
is in the assembly a woman bowed by a great infirmity. The 
Evangelist is careful to describe the gravity of the woman’s 
malady, that the greatness of the miracle may appear in its 
true light. 

It is clear also from the sixteenth verse that this infirmity 
came upon this woman by the action of Satan. 

It is not recorded that the woman asked Jesus to heal her. 
As a usual thing the healing of the sick was wrought by Jesus, 
in response to petition; but here he calls the woman, and heals 
her by a word. To help her to realize that her cure had come 
from his power, he lays his sacred hands upon her. In this act 
the human members of Jesus’ body became the instruments of 
divine power. It was not necessary that he should do 
anything more than merely to will the effect; but he chose to 
work in this manner. ‘The very manner of Jesus’ words 
expresses the absoluteness of his power. Back of his words 
was the consciousness of the power that made the universe of 
creatures. 

The Lord chose the occasion for the express purpose of 
challenging the superstitious hypocrisy of the Pharisees. 

The woman recognized God’s action in the event, and she 
gives thanks for her deliverance; but the Pharisees see in the 
event a a direct attack upon their traditions. The ruler of the 
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Synagogue acts as their spokesman, but he dares not address 
his words to Jesus. Falsehood can not bear the direct gaze of 
truth. ‘The ways of falsehood are not direct and open; it is 
ashamed of the light. Therefore, this prince of hypocrites 
directs an attack upon Jesus through the multitude. . He 
wishes to bring Jesus into contradiction with the Mosaic Law; 
and therefore quoting the exact words of the sabbatical 
ordinance from Deuteronomy, V. 13, he charges the people to 
come on the six days appointed for labor, and not on the 
Sabbath day. 

There seems to be in the Pharisee’s words an attempt to 
belittle the work done upon the woman by Jesus, as though it 
were an ordinary work that could be done any day in the 
Synagogue. And yet he must have known that there was no 
power in that Synagogue to work that effect save the power of 
Jesus whom he hates. Neither the ruler nor any of his 
Pharisaic brethren ever operated a cure by the power of God. 
By their falseness and wickedness they had put themselves at 
an immeasurable distance from God. They had transformed 
the holy covenant of God into an abomination. 

Of course, the Pharisee did not believe his own words: he 
was speaking and acting a lie; no ordinary lie, but a lie that 
opposed itself to the revealed truth of God. He knew that 
Jesus had wrought the work by the power of God; the thing 
itself spoke, there was no doubt, there could not be any doubt. 
The motive of the Pharisee was to oppose by some casuistry the 
truth. When men commit such sis, they are no longer men, 
they are demons acting in human nature. 

The ruler of the Synagogue was not alone; he was simply 
voicing the dishonest thoughts of the whole body of Pharisees. 
Therefore Jesus addresses them in the plural number as 
hypocrites. Jesus’ defense is verysimple. The effort required to 
heal the woman was less than that required to lead a beast to water, 
and yet every Pharisee would do this. It is a self-evident 
principle in the application of every law that a grave cause will 
justify a departure from the law which would be binding in 
ordinary cases. ‘Therefore, if it was allowed by the Pharisees to 
loose a beast from the stall, and lead him forth to watering, much 
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more would the mere laying on of a man’s hands, unto the 
healing of disease, be allowed, to release a human soul from such 


great affliction. 


The hypocrisy of the Pharisees was crnel as well as absurd. 
Insupportable burdens were placed upon the people; but the 
Pharisees took care that these enactments should not fall upon 


themselves. 


It would be a disgrace to humanity, if there were 


found in all this world one man to approve the conduct of these 


hypocrites. 


The argument of Jesus was unanswerable. 
the common people, and drew them to Jesus. 


It appealed to 
They rejoiced in 


the glorious deeds of the great Prophet of Israel, while the 


Pharisees slink away in shame and disgrace. 


The mu!titude of 


the people excites our pity; they are so easily led. Now, they 
are with Jesus, but again they will be misled by their leaders 


to demand his death. 
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18. He _ said _ therefore: 
Unto what is the kingdom of 
God like? and whereunto shall 
1 liken it? 


19. It is like unto a grain 
of mustard seed, which a man 
took, and cast into his own 
garden; and it grew, and be- 
came a tree; and the birds of 
the heaven lodged in the 
branches thereof. 


20. And again he said: 
Whereunto shall I liken the 
kingdom of God? 


21. It is like unto leaven, 
which a woman took and hid 
in three measures of meal, till 
it was all leavened. 
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22. And he went on his 22. Kal dveropevero Kata 
way through cities and villages, mores Kai copas didacKkor, Kal 
teaching, and journeying on sropelay rovovpevos els ‘lepoad- 
unto Jerusalem. Aupa. 


From otv of the 18th verse some have believed that there 
is indicated a logical sequence of these parables out of the 
preceding event. Our observation of New Testament Greek 
moves us to believe that this adverb here merely serves to 
connect the successive discourse without attention to any 
logical nexus. In fact, in classical Greek, the term frequently 
serves to resume, when a speech has been interrupted, and the 
event in the Synagogue may have been considered by Luke to 
have interrupted the course of his relation of Christ’s doctrinal 
teaching. 

The parable of the mustard seed and of the leaven is 
telated by Matthew, XIII. 31—35. Mark relates only the 
parable of the mustard seed, IV. 30—34. To explain why 
Luke relates these parables here, two, ways are open to us. 
Either these two parables once uttered by Jesus are differently 
grouped by Matthew and Mark on one side, and by Luke on 
the other; or Jesus repeated the parables on two different 
occasions. 

The parables have been fully explained in Volume Second 
of our Commentary, pp. 398—403. 

The account of Luke brings Jesus down to Jerusalem. 
Then there is in Luke a slight lacuna, which is filled in by St. 
John. St. Luke next resumes the account after our Lord has 
gone forth across the Jordan. 
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23. And Jesus was walking 23. Kal meperate ‘Inoods 
in the temple in Solomon’s éy 7@ lep@ év TH aT0G Tod Lodo- 
porch. Mevos. 
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24. The Jews therefore 
came round about him, and 
said unto him: How long dost 
thou hold us in suspense? If 
thou art the Christ tell us 
plainly. 

25. Jesus answered them: 
I told you, and ye believe not: 
the works that I do in my 
Father’s name, these bear wit- 
ness of me. 


26. But ye believe not, 
because ye are not of my 
sheep. 


27. My sheep hear my 
voice, and I know them, and 
they follow me: 


28. And I give unto them 
eternal life; and they shall 
never perish, and no one shall 
snatch them out of my hand. 


29. My Father, who hath 
given them unto me, is greater 
than all: and no one is able to 
snatch them out of the Father’s 
hand. 


30. I and the Father are 
one. 

31. The Jews took upstones 
again to stone him. 


32. Jesus answered them: 
Many good works have I 
showed you from the Father; 
for which of those works do ye 
stone me? 


JOHN X. 21—42. 
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33. The Jews answered 
him: For a good work we 
stone thee not, but for blas- 
phemy; and because that thou, 
being a man, makest thyself 
God. 


34. Jesus answered them: 
Is it not written in your Law: I 
said: Ye are gods? 


35. If he called them gods, 
unto whom the word of God 
came (and the Scripture cannot 
be broken), say ye of him, 


36. Whom the Father sanc- 
tified and sent into the world: 
Thou blasphemest; because I 
said: I am the Son of God? 


37. If I donot the works of 
my Father, believe me not. 


38. Butif Idothem, though 
ye believe not me, believe the 
works: that ye may know and 
understand that the Father is 
in me, and I in the Father. 

39. They sought again to 
take him: and he went forth 
out of their hand. 

40. And he went away 
again beyond the Jordan into 
the place where John was at 
the first baptizing; and there 
he abode. 

41. And many came unto 
him; and they said: John in- 
deed did no sign: but all things 
whatsoever John spoke of this 
man were true. 
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42. And many believed in 42. Kai roddol érriotevoay 
him there. els avTov éxel. 


At the end of verse 26 xa0as eizrov byiv is added in A, D, X, 
IT, A, A, et al. This reading is approved by the Syriac, Gothic, 
and Ethiopian versions. A very important variant is found in 
the 29th verse. *“O dddmxev is found in X, B*, L, and 15. The 
other authorities have 6s Sédwxev, In the same verse A, B and 
X have peifov, which is followed by the Gothic, Bohairic, and 
Jerusalem Syriac versions. ‘The other authorities have peiCwv. 
In verse 38 ywweoxnte appears in B, L, X, et al. This reading 
is adopted by the Sahidic, Bohairic, Armenian, Ethiopian, and 
Jerusalem Syriac versions. It is undoubtedly the true reading. 
Others have motevo'nte. 

The feast of the dedication here spoken of is that 
feast instituted by Judas Maccabeeus to commemorate the 
reorganization of divine worship in the Temple, after its 
profanation by Antiochus the Illustrious. ‘Now, upon the 
same day that the Temple had been polluted by the strangers, 
on the very same day it was cleansed again. to wit, on the five 
and twentieth day of the month of Casleu.”—II. Maccab. X. 5. 
“And they ordained by a common statute and decree that all 
the nations of the Jews should keep these days every year.” 
—lIbid, 8. 

As it was the rainy season of winter, Jesus walked in the 
shelter of the great porch of Solomon. 

Opinions differ as to what part of the Temple is here 
specified, and it is quite profitless to insert here an inquiry 
concerning it. 

The Jews come round about Jesus, and demand a direct 
declaration who he is. It is to be observed that they demand 
that he declare whether he is the Christ. The animus of this 
demand was false and wicked. It had been foretold by the 
Prophets of Israel that the Christ should be a great king, that 
he would liberate Israel, and restore the throne of David to 
its pristine glory. The Jews perverted these words to the 
conception of a great temporal ruler. Now, if they could 
obtain from Jesus a direct declaration that he was the Christ, 
they could denounce him to the Romans as a mover of sedition. 
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The Lord Jesus was not yet ready to lay down his life, and he 
therefore declines to answer their question in a manner that 
would furnish evidence for an accusation before the Romans; 
while, at the same time, he leaves no doubt that he is the 
consubstantial Son of God. 

If Jesus were not the Christ, common honesty would have 
demanded that he openly declare in this place that he were not 
he. Preceding events had given the people a right to believe 
him the Christ; yea, men were forced by the clearest evidence 
to believe such truth. Wherefore, it was incumbent on Jesus 
to deny such conception, if it were erroneous. But Jesus was 
the Christ, and therefore he could not deny such truth. He 
gives an affirmative answer to their inquiry; but yet in sucha 
prudent way that they cannot make it a basis of accusation 
before the magistrate. This was the method employed by 
Jesus all through his life. He gave us the evidence, but not to 
those who with false hearts wished only to abuse it. The great 
cumulus of evidence of the words and the deeds of Jesus had 
now declared who he was. When he had spoken to them, and 
declared to them that he was the Son of God, the Bread of life, 
the Light of the world, they turned away from him, and 
demanded signs. When he performed these signs, they declared 
that he wrought them in the power of the prince of devils. 
The evidence was there, but they would not believe it. They 
were not seeking for evidence in order to believe, but they 
sought means to suppress the truth. When the poor sinful 
woman at the well in Samaria asked of Jesus concerning the 
Messiah, he gave her a direct explicit declaration: “I that 
speak unto thee am he.”’—John IV. 26. 

The sense of Jesus’ present words is an affirmation of the 
same truth, and he appeals to his works to corroborate his 
words. It is easy to speak mere words, but Jesus’ words were 
corroborated by the power that stilled the tempest, that healed 
all manner of diseases, that raised the dead. ‘They were 
corroborated also by the Transfiguration on the mount, and by 
the direct testimony of the Father from Heaven. If Jesus were 
not the Christ, God would have directly borne witness to the 
greatest lie ever perpetrated. 

20 
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The Jews pretended that their minds were held back from 
belief by a lack of evidence. Jesus unmasks this hypocrisy, 
and declares to them the real reason why they believe not. He 
but repeats the reason assigned in John, V. 47, and X. 14. 

To invite men to enter into his fold, Jesus declares what 
he does for his sheep. He gives them eternal life, and he 
invests them with a security that nothing can shake. 

Jesus employs the present tense of the verb: “I give them 
eternal life”, for the reason that the graces presently given to 
the righteous are an earnest of eternal life and a participation 
of it. This is the greatest promise ever given to man. Strong 
in man is the instinctive love of life. He will make the 
greatest efforts to preserve it for a few years, or even for a few 
days. Even when the sunset of life approaches, men look 
forward, and count with a miser’s greed the few probable years 
that they think yet to remain. A few wretched years, shaken 
by the shocks of inevitable suffering, and poisoned by the 
thought of their speedy end; and yet they are practically prized 
above the eternity of life here promised. Of course, few men 
sit down in cool reflection and declare that they hold these few 
fleeting years above eternity, but the conduct of men’s lives is 
sure evidence that for the many this is so. When men are 
moderately happy, even though they have faith, they look at each 
departing year witha pang of regret. For the great body of men, 
there is no great delight in looking forward to the other life. 

The issue of eternal life is a thing that for every man 
sways in the balance, and is dependent on life’s series of 
contingent free acts. This necessary contingency makes it 
uncertain, but this uncertainty is not on the part of God. Man 
can not be lost by an accident. No cause can thrust itself in, 
and frustrate God’s action upon man. Hence, there arises on 
the part of God a security for man that is as absolute as God’s 
own essence. Wherefore, the Council of Trent declares that 
“God never deserts them who are once justified by his grace, 
unless he is first deserted by them.’—Sess. VI. 11. Now, 
Jesus Christ declares that his followers enjoy the same objective 
security. A soldier is inspired in battle by confidence in his 
leader, and so our Leader has here given us motives of the most 
absolute confidence. 
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It is absurd to attempt to draw from these words Calvin’s 
heresy of the inamissibility of righteousness. ‘The Lord is only 
declaring what he will do for those who cleave to him. His 
words establish an objective source of absolute safety and help, 
and invite men to it, but they do not take away the uncertainty 
arising from the defectibility of human will. 

Jesus bases this great promise of security on the relations 
that exist between him and the Father. 

The twenty-ninth and thirtieth verses contain a syllogism 
whose conclusion is not explicitly expressed, for the reason that 
it is so evident from the premises. 

There are two probable readings of the first member of the 
twenty-ninth verse. According to the Vatican Codex, the 
Sinaitic Codex, the Regius Codex L, of Paris, and the Vulgate, 
we should read: “That which my Father hath given unto me 
is greater than all.” ‘The other authorities favor the reading: 
“My Father who hath given them unto me is greater than 
all.” It seems to us unwise to discuss the relative weight of 
probability of these two readings: the basic sense is the same 
in both cases. If we follow the second reading, the syllogism 
is plain. ‘The Father is omnipotent above all other causes; the 
Father hath therefore omnipotent power to save; the Son and 
the Father are one; therefore the Son hath the same omnipotent 
power to save which the Father hath. It is clear that by the 
expression: “I and the Father are one”, Jesus makes himself 
one and identical in nature with God. This verse has always 
been a Palladium of the Catholics against the Arians to save 
the doctrine of the consubstantiality of the Son. ‘That doctrine 
does not rest on this sentence alone; it rests on a cumulus of 
evidence of which this is only a part; but the clearness of the 
enunciated truth in this place has always made this the 
scriptural formula of the dogma. ‘The Arians vainly endeavored 
to weaken the force of the sentence by contending that it only 
established a moral unity; but, as Maldonatus rightly argues, if 
the sense of the words is thus restricted, the argument of Christ 
proves nothing. A moral unity is a mere unity of wills, and 
such a relation between Christ and the Father would be 
insufficient to support Christ’s pledge of absolute security to all 
who trust in him. Wherefore, it is evident that he declares 
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that no one is able to snatch his sheep out of his hand, because 
his hand is equal to the omnipotent hand of the Father, by the 
equality of which the Son and Father are one in nature. 

The same truth results from the first reading adopted by 
the Vulgate, but the mode of argumentation is somewhat 
altered. According to that reading the Father has given to 
Jesus something which is above all. This thing given by the 
Father to the Son is the eternal act of generation, as the 
Fourth Lateran Council declares: ‘The Father from eternity 
generating the Son, gave him his substance, as he saith: ‘That 
which the Father hath given unto me is greater than all’”. 
Upon this act of eternal generation is based all the attributes of 
the Son, and whenever he speaks of himself in any relation to 
the Father, this essential relation is implicitly contemplated. 
Jesus may appeal to certain titles of authority that are. more 
obvious, as for instance his authentic mission from the Father; 
but the argument must finally go back until it rests on the 
absolute basis of Christ’s consubstantiality. In this sentence, 
the thirtieth verse is adduced to declare more explicitly 
the nature of that which the Father hath given to the Son. 
The great truth is not varied by whichsoever reading we 
adopt. 

The Jews are driven to fury by the words of Jesus, and 
they take up stones to stone him. No danger menaces Jesus 
thereby. His is infinite power, and when he shall offer himself, 
then men may put him to death, but not till then. With 
perfect calm, therefore, he remonstrates with them; he appeals 
to the record of his works. He characterizes these works as 
shown from the Father, inasmuch as they were not merely 
human works, but works requiring the divine power of God. 
With the noble courage of conscious sinlessness, Jesus declares 
to them that in his life there can be no cause for the 
punishment they would inflict, unless they place it in some of 
his good works. 

The Jews can not deny the existence of the good works of 
Jesus. They seem to be somewhat sobered by his words, and 
they seek to justify their wish to stone him on his present 
utterance, which they consider a blasphemy. ‘Therefore, they 
understood the words of Jesus to declare his equality in nature 
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with the Father. Hence, Maldonatus rightly declares that 
these stones which the Jews took up to throw at Jesus cry out 
against the Arians. 

Jesus now employs an argument a minore ad majus. He 
calls all the Scriptures of the Old Testament the Law. Now, 
in the eighty-second Psalm, sixth verse, it is written: ‘I said: 
Ye are gods, and all of you sons of the Most High.” Jesus 
declares that this appellation was given to them to whom the 
Word of God came, inasmuch as the words are directed to those 
who hold the places of the appointed judges of Israel. If these 
mere men, appointed to represent God as judges, could be called 
gods, and sons of the Most High; much more could he whom 
the Father sanctified and sent into the world call himself the 
Son of God. The “sanctification”? here spoken of refers to the 
consecration of the Messiah in his great office. As we have 
said above, both the sanctification and the mission of Jesus rest 
on the eternal generation of the Word. As that eternal act 
was farther removed from the realm of human knowledge, the 
Lord here adduces his authentic mission, of which they could 
not doubt. The Lord does not by this argument wish to limit 
the sense of the statement, “I and the Father are one”’, to 
anything less than the consubstantial unity of the Father and 
the Son. He declares his divinity by the strange contrast. 
The Scriptures of God called gods and sons of the Most High 
mere men who were in posts of divine authority. The Jews 
accepted these Scriptures, and ratified the appellation. And 
here was the Son of God, begotten from all eternity, 
consubstantial and equal to the Father, and they would stone 
him for declaring that he was the Son of God. 

Jesus again appeals to his works in support of his true 
character, that men might know and understand that the Father 
was in him, and he in the Father. By this statement, the 
doctrine is formally enunciated of the reciprocal existence in 
one another of the three persons of the Godhead. ‘This is 
called by the Greeks the oupzrepvywpnois, and in the Latin 
tongue the cércumincessio. In the passage, therefore, the Lord 
has declared his sonship, his consubstantiality, and his 


circumincession. 
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The argument of Jesus was clear and convincing, but it 
only aroused the Jews to greater fury. They could not answer 
him; but in wild fury they sought to take him captive. His 
hour was not yet come, and he went forth out of their hands, 
and went down beyond the Jordan, into the desert where the 
Baptist inaugurated his great mission. The evident truth of 
Jesus’ teaching drew many to believe in him. The Evangelist 
only gives us the outlines of the arguments by which these 
moved themselves to faith in Jesus. We can fill in these 
outlines as follows: ‘John did no sign, and yet we believed in 
him; this man does great signs, therefore much more should 
we believe in him. And, moreover, if we believe in John we 
should believe in this man; for in him are verified all things 
which John said concerning him for whom he prepared.” 
Their argumeat was logical and sound, and their faith 
reasonable. ‘The New Testament is one grand harmonious. 
series of irrefragable arguments in proof of the divinity of Jesus 
Christ, and the other truths of our faith, and yet a strange 
inertia holds men back from faith. The minds of many seem 
to be effected by a sort of spiritual catarrh, so that they can not 
assimilate the truths of the teachings of Jesus. 
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23. And one said unto him: Hizey &€ ts avdt@: v- 


2B: 
Lord, are they few that are é 


S ape 2 
ple, €b OXlyou of Gwhopevor; o Sé 


saved? 

24. And hesaid untothem: 
Strive to enter in by the nar- 
tow door: for many, I say unto 
you, shall seek to enter in, and 
shall not be able. 


25. When once the master 
of the house is risen up, and 
hath shut the door, and ye 
begin to stand without, and to 
knock at the door, saying: 
Lord, open to us; and he shall 
answer and say to you: I 
know you not whence ye are; 


elTrev TPOS avTovs: 

24. “Aywviferde cicenOetv dua 
THS otevns Ovpas: 8tt qoAdol,, 
Aéyw vuiv, EntHcovow eicerOeiv, 
Kal ovK toxyvooucry, 

25. ~Ad’ ob ay éeyepOn 6 oi- 
KodeomdTns, Kal aroKkdelon THY 
Ovpav, kat dpkerOe Ew éotdvar, 
Kat Kpoverv THY Odpav, AéyorTes : 
Kupre, dvorEov Huiv: Kad amroxpi- 
Gels épet tiv: Ov« olda ipas, 
modev eae, 
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26. ‘Then shall ye begin to 
say: We did eat and drink in 
thy presence, and thou didst 
teach in our streets: 


27. And he shall say: I 
tell you, I know not whence 
ye are; depart from me, all ye 
workers of iniquity. 


28; There shall”. be the 
weeping and gnashing of teeth, 
when ye shall see Abraham, 
and Isaac, and Jacob, and all 
the prophets, in the kingdom 
of God, and yourselves cast 
forth without. 


29. And they shall come 
from the east and west, and 
from the north and south, and 
shall sit down in the kingdom 
of God. 

30. And behold, there are 
last who shall be first, and 
there are first who shall be 
last. 


31. In that very hour there 
came certain Pharisees, saying 
to him: Get thee out, and go 
hence: for Herod would fain 
kill thee. 


32. And he said unto them: 
Go and say to that fox: Be- 
hold, I cast out devils and per- 
form cures to-day and _ to- 
morrow, and the third day I 
am perfected. 


33. Howbeit I must go on 
my way to-day and to-morrow 


BIE 


26. Tore aplerbe rAdyev: 
> tp > , / NAS: \p 
Edayouev éevwridy cov, Kat ério- 
Mev, Kal ev Tails TAaTElaLS Mov 
édtdakas. 

27. Kat épei: 


> s 
ovx olda mdbev éoté: amdotnTE 


Aéyo dpi, 


am éu“ovd mavtTes épydtar aou- 
Klas. 

28. “Exet éotat 0 KkravOpos 
kai 0 Bpvypos Tov dddvTav, bray 
Owrecbe "ABpadpu kai Iloadk« Kal 
*laxwP, cai travtas Tois mpody- 
tas év T7 Bacwrela Tod cod, 
bpas dé éxBarropevors ew. 


29. Kail n€ovow amo dvato- 

an \ lal \ > N x.tAn 
A@y Kai dvopav, Kal ard Boppa 

\ / \ > , > 
Kal voTov, Kal avaxrOnoovta. év 
7 Bactrela Tov Ocod, 


30. Kai idov, eioiv érxator 
of €xovtat TpOToL, Kal eiolv Tpa- 
TOL, Ob EcovTaL EaYaToL, 


> > = fol C4 n 
31. ‘Ev avtn TH Opa TpoaHr- 
Gav twes Papicaio, Réyovtes 
avt@: "E&edOe, kai sropevou év- 


TevOev: Ste ‘Hpddns Ore oe atro- 


KTELVAL, 
32. Kai eisev avtois: Ilo- 
/ yx ve > . 
pevOevtes eltrate TH adwrreKt 


tavTn: “1dod, éx«BddrAr\.w Sarda, 
Kal idoes aTroTeA@ onpuepov Kal 
avpiov, Kal TH TplTn 7mépa TEdEL- 
ovpaL. . 

33. ILAjv Sei pe onjpepov Kat 
avpiov Kal TH éxouévyn Tropevec- 
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and the day following: for it 
cannot be that a prophet perish 
out of Jerusalem. 


34. O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, 
which killeth the prophets, 
and stoneth them that are sent 
unto her! how often would I 
have gathered thy children to- 
gether, even as a hen gathereth 
her own brood under her wings, 
and ye would not! 


35. Behold, your house is 
left unto you desolate: and I 
say unto you: Ye shall not 
see me, until ye shall say: 
Blessed is he that cometh in 
the name of the Lord. 
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Oar: Ott ovK evdéyeTar mpopHntny 
aroréo Oar €&w ‘lepoveadnjp. 


34. ‘lepovoadyp,  ‘lepovoa- 
ANM, % aTroKTeivovea TOvS Tpo- 
dyjtas, Kat AOoBorodca Tors 
QTETTAAMEVOUS POS AUTHY, To- 
cans nOéAnoa émiovvaEar Ta 
téxva ood, dy TpdTrov opus THY 
EauTHS vooatay UTO TAS TTEpUyas, 
\ > > Le 

Kal ovk nOeAnoaTe, 

ce a c 
vpiv o 


a iL OOt: 


apietat 
oixos tuav: Aéyw Se dyin, 
? NS / if v > 
ov wn ldnTé we Ews elrnte: Evado- 
ynuévos Oo épxydmevos ev dvdpate 
Kupiov, 


In verse 27, after épe? A has Aéywy: other authorities have 


Aéyo, 


The term is omitted by &, and by the Old Italian 


version, and by the Vulgate, Sahidic, Bohairic, and Peshito 


‘versions. 
Be Rok. etal. 
Hort. 


3and verse B adds sepa after 7H TpLTp. 


The Vulgate has followed the reading épa. 


In verse 31 we find the reading ®pa in &, A, B*, D, 
This is approved by Tischendorf, Westcott and 


In the 
It is followed by the 


Old Italian version, many codices of the Vulgate, and by the 


Coptic, Syriac, Armenian and Ethiopian versions. 
proper gloss required by the sense. 
deserta of the Vulgate is a gloss. 
elrnte is found in A, D, E, G, H, S, U, V, A, A, et al. 


Ttie ta 
In the 35th verse the 
In the same verse éws j£e. bre 


This 


reading is adopted by the Vulgate, and by Cureton’s Syriac. 
It is useless to conjecture what causes inspired this 


question addressed to Jesus or who it was who proposed it. 
This is certain that the question was a useless one, and that it 
is one of the things that God has not willed to reveal to us. 
We should desire the salvation of every man; we should labor 
for the salvation of men with great zeal, and with a noble 
universal sympathy. When that is done, it is not for us to 
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know the mystery of the number of the elect. It is far better 
for us to ask whether we are to be saved or not. ‘To this most 
important question we must give the answer ourselves. Hence 
the divine Lord transforms the issue of the useless question into 
the personal question of their own salvation, and exhorts them 
to strive to enter in by the narrow door. What would it profit 
a man to know that all other men were saved, if he himself 
were lost? The Lord has omitted nothing that has a profitable 
bearing on the personal question of each man’s salvation. He 
has pointed out the difficulties, and the aids. He has shown us 
the causes of failure and the causes of success; and his analysis 
is not like the fallible judgments of men, but it is the absolute 
truth of God. While our own salvation is a part of the great 
mystery of predestination, we know that we can be saved if we 
co-operate with God’s grace, and we know that God never fails 
those who trust in him. 

In calling the door narrow, and in describing the proper 
effort to enter in as an aywvifeav, the Lord impresses on us the 
conception of the difficulty of salvation. That great issue is 
the only thing in which men should be interested. The beasts 
of the field and of the forest, the birds of the air, and the fishes 
of the water have no other interests save the things that are 
here. Their lives begin and end here. But man’s life only begins 
here in an imperfect state; it is perfected in an eternity of 
life in the kingdom of God. All the things of this world, the 
things of iron, of steel, of gold, the building of empires,—all are 
but the playthings of children. They look big to us now, just 
as the playthings of a child absorb the child’s interest during 
the early stages of its life. And the child will grow weary of 
one plaything and turn to another, and to another, until it has 
turned over, and played with all its toys; and in like manner 
we turn from one thing to another, seeking to satisfy the heart’s 
desire. ‘Ihe world’s playthings have been greatly multiplied 
by the work of man. Men busy themselves among them, and 
forget that they have any other life, until the summons of death 
comes, and they rise up, and have their playthings. Hence, 
the number of men is small who agonize for the kingdom of 


God. 
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The many who seek to enter, and can not, are they who 
have neglected God’s graces during their earthly career, and 
when the judgment is upon them, they would enter when it is 
too late. 

The Lord illustrates this by a parable. But in this parable 
Jesus contemplates especially the impenitence of the Jews. 
The natural basis of the parable is a master of a house, who 
invites his friends to a banquet; and when he has waited a 
fitting time for those who were invited, he closes the doors, and 
sits down with those who have accepted his invitation. Then 
others come late, and seek to enter; but the master will not 
admit them. ‘They make use of vain pleadings, but to no avail; 
those doors will never open to them. 

Now, it is of no use to measure this oriental scene by our 
social customs. It is only an illustration, and illustrates the 
futility of every other title except merit in the judgment of 
God. Jesus Christ is the master of the house. He waited for 
Israel; he gave them the first place in the order of time in 
the formation of the Church; he recognized their ancient 
prerogatives, but they abused all; so, as a race, they are outside 
the Church. The Church is one, and they who are outside of 
the Church militant are excluded from the Church triumphant. 

The Lord depicts in a graphic manner the futility of 
all the claims of the worker of iniquity. The Master was 
according to the flesh of the Jewish race; he had lived among 
them, and taught in their streets, but none of these titles is of 
avail in the Judgment: unbelief and sin make the chosen 
people strangers to the Master. 

Then is described the awful despair of the reprobate Jews, 
when they see themselves driven out from the kingdom in 
which the founder of their race and the holy patriarchs have 
entered. 

No words of man can describe that awful despair. If we 
have experienced grave temporal losses through some unwise 
act of ours, we can well remember the gnawing maddening 
reflection, as we realize our loss, and our inability to repair it. 
Such thoughts have driven men mad. What then must be the 
anguish of the soul that sees Heaven close to it forever, and 
hell open to receive it. It can not die; it can not lose 
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consciousness for a moment; it can not go mad. It must live 
forever, and think, and remember through eternity the awful 
words of the eternal sentence: ‘Depart from me ye ¢ursed, into 
the eternal fire which is prepared for the devil and his angels.” 

The twenty-ninth verse of the present text of Luke 
corresponds to the eleventh verse of the eighth chapter of 
Matthew. It has been explained in the Second Volume of our 
Commentary, pp. 286—288. 

The thirtieth verse applies specifically to the Jews. They 
were the “‘first” by reason of their descent from Abraham, by 
reason of the promises, and the Law. ‘The great gentile nations 
were the “last.” They were aliens, outcasts, following after 
dumb idols. But in the constitution of Christ’s Church the 
order is inverted. By unbelief Israel lost its pre-eminence; 
while the Gentiles accepted the call of Christ, and are become 
the great body of the Church. 

The present discourse of Jesus was delivered in the 
Transjordanic region in the tetrarchy of Herod Antipas. This 
monster had already slain John the Baptist, and now he is 
disquieted by the preaching of Jesus. ‘This is the first we hear 
of Herod’s design to kill Jesus. Some believe that the 
Pharisees falsely made this declaration, in order to draw Jesus 
to Jerusalem, where they could apprehend him. But the 
response of Jesus seems to concede that Herod really sought his 
life. However, we cannot believe that the Pharisees were 
actuated by any good motives in thus warning Jesus. Most 
probably in their aversion to Jesus, and their wish to drive him 
from their neighborhood, they communicated Herod’s design. 
They may have exaggerated the danger, to see the effect on 
Jesus. ‘The Pharisees of Judzea might be considered as a genus 
by themselves. Their astuteness and wickedness are such that 
it is difficult at all times to discover the motives that actuate 
them. Such is the case at present. Perhaps they wished to 
make trial of Jesus, to see if he could be moved by fear to flee 
from Herod. ‘They may have hoped to make use of such flight 
to convince the people that Jesus were not the Messiah. 

More profitable is it to turn our attention to Jesus’ words. 
He sums up the character of Herod Antipas in the one epithet 
“fox”, He was cunning, crafty, cruel. 
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Jesus next declares that the design of his life was fixed by 
the power of the Divinity, and no human power could frustrate 
that design. That design comprised the death of Jesus, which 
he here calls his being perfected. The time was fast 
approaching when Jesus would be perfected by his atoning 
death. Only a few months now intervened. The Lord 
figuratively characterizes this brief interval as to-day and 
to-morrow. When that interval should have passed, and the 
work of Jesus should be accomplished, then Jesus would 
voluntarily lay down his life for his sheep. Before that time 
no Herod nor other opposing power could interfere with the 
work of Jesus. Our Savior speaks here in the plenitude of his 
power as the Son of God. He fears nothing, because the 
powers of the universe obey him. 

The Lord adduces another reason why the machinations of 
Herod are vain. "The Lord must die in Jerusalem. It is true 
that the act of Crucifixion was accomplished outside the walls 
of the city; but the process took place in Jerusalem; the 
accusers of Jesus were of Jerusalem; the death sentence 
was passed in Jerusalem; the Crucifixion was the act of the 
city of Jerusalem. The Lord foresees that his death must 
be in the great center of Judaism, and he tells the Pharisees 
the same. 

To show the unfaithfulness of that city, he declares that 
it cannot be that a prophet perish out of Jerusalem. 

The Lord here employs a hyperbole. Jezebel, the wife of 
Ahab, slew many prophets in the northern kingdom; the 
prophets for whom Eliah mourned were not slain in Jerusalem 
(I. Kings, XIX. 10). But in the latter days of the Hebrew 
polity, the greatest violence to the prophets of God was done 
at Jerusalem. The wickedness of the city was the more 
remarkable, as it had been chosen of all the cities of the earth 
as the city of the one true God. And in that chosen city, the 
message of God by the mouth of his prophets was repudiated, 
and the prophets were slain. 

The Lord now gives expression to feelings of great sorrow 
over the sad fate of Jerusalem. The repetition of the name of 
the city in the apostrophe shows the intensity of the Lord’s 
emotions. 
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In charging Jerusalem with killing the prophets, and 
stoning them that are sent to her, the Lord does not limit his 
words to any one act; he speaks of the character of the city. 

In this apostrophe the Lord speaks not of what the Father 
had done for Jerusalem; he speaks only of his own personal 
efforts to save her. The hen gathering her chickens under her 
wings is a striking emblem of tender love and protecting care. 
_ The gentle infoldment of the extended wings, the perfect 
shelter, the loving instinct of the fowl, all beautifully symbolize 
the love of God. Such had been Yahveh’s attitude toward that 
wicked city, and such was Jesus’ attitude. He had taught in 
her Temple; he had cured her afflicted ones; he had stood in 
her midst, and cried, “If any man thirst, let him come to me 
and drink.” But Jerusalem hardened her heart, as did the Jews 
of old in the Exodus. And therefore her punishment is 
predicted by the Messiah. Terrible is that punishment; she is 
left desolate; all her glory is gone; she has no hope, no future. 
She is a desolate ruin. Round about her lie out on the plains 
the ruins of her daughters. 

The Lord next declares that he had made the supreme 
final effort to save Israel. In a short time he would die for 
them, and then they would see him no more until his second 
coming. He wished to impress on them that they were 
rejecting the last call. In his present estate they could reject 
him, despise him, crucify him, but in that second coming all 
would be changed. They could then no longer reject him. 
His glory would fill the universe. In declaring that in that 
event, they would say: ‘Blessed is he that cometh in the 
name of the Lord,” Jesus only means that the glory of ‘that 
event will force an acknowledgment from all creatures. That 
acknowledgment will be profitless to the reprobate, but they 
must afford it. ‘In the name of Jesus every knee shall bow in 
Heaven, on earth, and under the earth, and every tongue shall 
confess that Jesus Christ is Lord to the glory of God the 
Father.”—Philipp. II. ro—11. 

The phrase: ‘Blessed is he that cometh in the name of 
the Lord,” is found in the 118th Psalm, 26th verse. It 
conveyed the highest expression of the people’s devotion to the 
one who represented the authority and the power of God. It 
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was an expression also of adoration of God, because it paid 
worship to God through his representative; but like many other 
passages of the same nature, as used of Jesus Christ, it has 
a higher sense than had been before given it. Jesus came in 
the name of the Lord, because he was sent by God to redeem 
the world. He will come again in the name of the Lord, when 
he comes as the Judge constituted by the Father to judge the 
living and the dead. He comes in the name of the Lord, 
because he is the Lord, and the universe is his inheritance. 


LUKE XIV. 1—14. 


1. And it came to pass, 
when he went into the house 
of one of the rulers of the 
Pharisees on a sabbath to eat 
bread, that they were watching 
him. 

2. And behold, there was 
before him a certain man who 


had the dropsy. 


3. And Jesus answering 
spoke unto the lawyers and 
Pharisees, saying: Is it law- 
ful to heal on the sabbath, or 
not? 

4. But they held their 
peace. And he took him, and 
healed him, and let him go. 


5. And he said unto them: 
Who of you shall have an ass 
or an ox fallen into a well, and 
will not straightway draw him 
up on a sabbath day? 


6. And they could not 
answer again unto these things. 


7. And he spoke a parable 


unto those who were bidden, 
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Kai 
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Keévous tapaBonrny, éréyov ras 
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when he marked how they 
chose out the chief seats; say- 
ing unto them: 


8. When thou art bidden 
of any man toa marriage feast, 
sit not down in the chief seat; 
lest haply a more honorable 
man than thou be bidden of 
him, 


g. And he that bade thee 
and him, shall come and say 
to thee: Give this man place; 
and then thou shalt begin with 
shame to take the lowest place. 


10. But when thou art bid- 
den, go and sit down in the 
lowest place; that when he 
that hath bidden thee cometh, 
he may say tothee: Friend, 
go up higher: then shalt thou 
have glory in the presence of 
all that sit at meat with thee. 


Iz. For every one that 
exalteth himself shall be hum- 
bled; and he that humbleth 
himself shall be exalted. 


12. And he said to him also 
that had bidden him: When 
thou makest a dinner or a sup- 
per, call not thy friends; nor 
thy brethren, nor thy kinsmen, 
nor rich neighbors; lest haply 
they also bid thee again, and a 
recompense be made thee. 


13. But when thou makest 
a feast, bid the poor, the 
maimed, the lame, the blind: 


anes 
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14. And thou shalt be 14. Kal paxapios éoy, Ore 
blessed; because they have not ov« éyovow avtarodoival co: 
wherewith to recompense thee: avtamobSo0ncerar yap cou & 
for thou shalt be recompensed 77 avactdce Trav Sinatwv. 
in the resurrection of the just. 


In the fifth verse &, K, L, X, Hl, 1 and 32 have dvos: B 
and many other authorities have vids. 

In the present event we find our Lord dining with one of 
the chief men of the sect of the Pharisees. The company is 
‘made up of members of the same sect. Every element of the 
event reveals a plot to secure evidence against Jesus. It is the 
sabbath day, and there was present a man who had the dropsy. 
Some believe that the man came fortuitously upon the scene; 
others believe that the Pharisees introduced him there by 
design. The fact must remain in doubt, although the latter 
opinion seems to us more probable. The dropsical man is not 
evidently one of the sect, but a poor afflicted one, and we can 
not see how such a one would have entered in there by chance. 

It is also worthy of note that the man is placed “before 
Jesus”, where Jesus must see him, and note his infirmity. 
Everything reveals a design to entrap the Lord. Jesus is 
conscious of the thoughts of these plotting Pharisees. They 
have uttered no word, but words are not necessary to the Reader 
of hearts. Jesus himself forces the issue; for he welcomes an 
opportunity to refute the absurd theories of the Pharisees. 

The Lord Jesus first asks for an opinion on sabbath 
healing, that he may present in discussion the truth on the 
question, but the sectaries cloak their dishonesty by silence. 
Silence is not alone the refuge of fools; it is also often the last 
resort of dishonesty at bay, which will not yield. 

A thing founded in falsehood must at some time fail: only 
truth is eternal. Falsehood may gain the world’s favor, and 
run a long course, but it must finally be swept away before the 
triumph of the truth of God. 

The Lord now takes the man and heals him, and in the 
healing he purposely employs the physical contact of his divine 
hand to violate the traditions of the Pharisees. ‘The Law of 
truth must first brush away these Pharisaic obstructions before 
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it could plant the great principles of eternal truth in men’s 
hearts. The Lord defends his action here as on former 
occasions by such an appeal to truth and fact that the Pharisees 
could not answer him. 

The Evangelists have recorded many cures effected by 
Jesus on the sabbath: it seems that he especially chose this 
point to illustrate the difference between the genius of the New 
Testament and the casuistry of the Pharisees. 

A leading characteristic of the Pharisees was an intense 
desire of public praise and honor. ‘This vain craving manifested 
itself in all their acts. In the Temple, on the streets, at 
banquets, and in other places they thrust themselves into the 
first places. The Lord now employs a parable to teach them a 
lesson of humility. To understand the full significance of this 
lesson, let us imagine ourselves at a marriage-feast. ‘The master 
of the feast has invited men of various ranks in society, and has 
a wish to arrange his guests in the order of their social standing. 
But now an arrogant, self-seeking fellow pushes his way up, and 
takes the place of honor at the table. Then the master of the 
feast comes personally conducting some man of eminence in 
society, and he finds the place of honor, which he intended for 
his distinguished guest, occupied by the arrogant fellow. Then 
follows the severe rebuke recorded in the Gospel. The scene 
easily opens itself out before us. There is the indignant host, 
the shamed and crestfallen upstart, and the company looking on, 
and witnessing his just shame. 

By the quick process of thought the scene changes. We 
are at another marriage-feast, and an honorable man enters. He 
modestly takes a humble place at the table. He attracts no 
notice to himself. He is sobered by the reflections of a true 
and deep wisdom. ‘The master comes, and surveys his guests, 
and finds the humble man in an inferior place. Immediately 
he goes up to him, and before all the guests leads him up 
to a more honorable place. The humble man thus receives 
great honor before all the assembled guests; for the direct 
testimony of the master of the feast that he is worthy of a 
better place is heightened by the man’s modesty in choosing 
a lower place. 

21 
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In the eleventh verse the Lord declares that thus it shall 
ever be in human life. The proud man shall be humbled ; and 
the humble man shall be exalted. Of course, this is only true in 
God’s dealings with man. The world does not reward humility 
nor truth. In the parable, the master of the feast represents 
Almighty God, and the two men respectively represent the 
proud and humble of mankind. The proud man disgusts God, 
and draws upon himself a severe condemnation; the humble 
man is exalted in honor by the just Judge. 

Sometimes God’s dealings with the proud and with the 
humble are made manifest on earth. They were made manifest 
in the Mother of God, in David, in Moses; but the grand 
fulfillment of all these promises is in the final judgment of the 
world. 

Of course, when a reward is promised to a virtue, it is 
understood that the other virtues must be present also: it is 
simply an assertion that the tendency of such virtue is to move 
God to reward it in a special manner. The reverse is true of 
the vices; but the adage must be borne in mind: Bonum ex 
integra causa; malum ex quocumque defectu. One virtue 
can not win Heaven for a man; but one vice may cause its loss. 

The Lord now addresses a word of admonition to the 
master of the feast. The character of the Lord entitled him to 
speak to men as no mere man could speak. He was the Lord 
God, and represented all that belongs to the great eternal life of 
man. His is the master voice sounding out clear and sure 
amidst the wild tumult and falseness of the world, and calling 
men to truth, and peace, and life beyond with God. Hence 
here, taking occasion of the banquet to which he had been 
invited, he issues a sweet persuasive call to mercy and love of 
the poor. It is the spirit of his words that he wishes us to 
receive. All the language of Holy Writ can be made absurd 
by an excessive literalism. He has not forbidden a man to 
invite his brethren, and kinsmen, and his rich neighbors to 
dinner, or to supper. But he has declared that 2¢ counts more 
for the kingdom of Fleaven to invite the poor and afflicted. 
The exchange of hospitality among men in society has nothing 
essentially religious in it. It is a part of the enjoyment of this 
world. It is practised by believers and unbelievers alike. It is 
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but it is simply declared therein that it is better to feed the 
poor than to entertain kinsmen and rich neighbors. As we 
have before explained, when Christ says that a man can not 
follow him without hating father and mother, he means that 
men must love him to such a degree that no other love could 
ever separate them from him. So here Christ means that the 
exchange of hospitality among people possessed of means in 
society does not profit a man’s soul before God, as does the 
feeding of the poor. When a man entertains a kinsman or rich 
neighbor, it is understood that the person entertained shall in 
like manner pay the obligation. Christ declares that when a 
man feeds the poor, Almighty God assumes the obligation of 
the recompense, and will recompense the giver in the eternal life 
which is here called the resurrection of the just. It is great 
wisdom thus to make God, so to speak, our debtor. It is the 
best of investments, and the fruit thereof will be exceedingly 
great. 
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15. And when one of them 15. ’Akovoas 8€ Tis Tov 


that sat at meat with him heard 
these things, he said unto him: 
Blessed is he that shall eat 
bread in the kingdom of God. 


16. But he said unto him: 
A certain man made a great 
supper; and he bade many: 


17. And he sent forth his 
servant at supper time to say 
to them that were bidden: 
Come; for all things are now 
ready. 


18. And they all with one 
consent began to make excuse. 
The first said unto him: I 
have bought a field, and I must 
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needs go out and see it: I 
pray thee have me excused. 


19. And another said: I 
have bought five yoke of oxen, 
and I go to prove them: I 
pray thee have me excused. 


20. And another said: I 
have married a wife, and there- 
fore I cannot come. 


21. And the servant came, 
and told his lord these things. 
Then the master of the house 
being angry said to his servant: 
Go out quickly into the streets 
and lanes of the city, and bring 
in hither the poor and maimed 
and blind and lame. 


22. And the servant said: 
Lord, what thou didst com- 
mand is done, and yet there is 
room. 


23. And the lord said unto 
the servant: Go out into the 
highways and hedges, and con- 
strain them to come in, that 
my house may be filled. 


24. For I say unto you, 
that none of those men who 
were bidden shall taste of my 
supper. 


In verse 16, &, B, and R, have ézroée. 
by Tischendorf, Westcott and Hort. 
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This is approved 
Other authorities have 


In the 17th verse wdvta is omitted by &*, &°, B, L, 


R, and by Tischendorf, Westcott and Hort. 

In the preceding discourse Christ had spoken of the 
kingdom of Heaven under the figure of a banquet to which men 
are invited in recompense for their charity to the poor. In 
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Holy Writ Heaven is often spoken of under the figure of a 
banquet. There is no evidence that this conception of Heaven 
was with the Jews in any way gross or carnal; it was a 
legitimate figure of speech. 

There is nothing remarkable in the man’s speech which is 
here recorded. It was a commonplace remark arising naturally 
out of the theme which Jesus had introduced. ‘The words as 
they stand express the soul’s high valuation of Heaven. We 
can not tell what was the man’s motive in making the 
declaration; and it is far more profitable to turn our attention 
to the important discourse of Jesus which follows. 

In this parable, the man who makes the great supper is 
God; the great supper is Heaven. Under the figure of those 
who were invited we may first recognize the Jews. It wasa 
custom in the East to invite the guests some time in advance, 
and then to issue a second invitation when the feast was now 
ready. So Almighty God gave invitation to the Jews through 
Moses and the Prophets to come to his great supper. The 
proximate invitation came through Jesus Christ, who, in the 
parable, is called the servant of the master of the feast. This 
Servant declared to men that all things were ready; for by his 
coming the kingdom of Heaven was opened up to men. 

The supper is called great, and it is stated that many are 
invited, to represent to us that God has prepared Heaven for 
every man that will heed his call. 

The call came first to the Jews, in fulfillment of God’s 
promises to the patriarchs. And the Jews, as a nation, rejected 
the call. There is no event in the history of the world like to 
the apostasy of the Jews. Under the First Alliance, God had 
come so close to them. ‘They had seen the Red Sea open its 
waters to permit them to pass through its bed. They had seen 
Sinai quaking and flaming, as God talked with Moses on its 
summit. ‘They had seen Jordan’s waves recede into a wall of 
water to open a passage for their entrance into the promised 
land. ‘They had seen the walls of Jericho fall down without 
the work of hands, to give them victory over their foes. God 
had fought their battles, and had blessed them in manifold 
ways. His glory filled their temple, and his voice came daily 
to them through the mouths of the Prophets. But a still clearer 
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revelation came with Jesus. He came in the plenitude of the 
power of the Godhead, and no evidence was wanting that he 
spoke the truth. He issued a clear call to men to enter the 
kingdom which he purchased for man by his death. And yet 
that chosen people received not their Redeemer. 

Under the figure of the various excuses alleged by those 
that are invited, the Lord represents all those interests that are 
antagonistic to man’s great spiritual estate. The three excuses 
are general heads for the cares, riches, and pleasures of this life, 
which, as previously declared, Luke VIII. 14, choke a man’s 
soul, and prevent it from producing any spiritual fruit. 

The anger of the master of the feast, when informed of the 
rejection of his invitation, represents the anger of God upon the 
unrepenting sinner. Dreadful for a man is the thought that 
God is angry with him. That thought burns its way into his 
inmost soul, and destroys all peace. The man of sin can not be 
happy in his thoughts; he must fear to look into his soul. 
Over everything in his life there hangs that dark shadow of the 
anger of God. 

The master of the feast now gives commandment to his 
servant to summon quickly from the streets and lanes of the 
city the poor and infirm to the banquet. The command urges 
haste; for the banquet is prepared and waiting. 

This feature of the parable, as far as it pertains to the 
Jewish people, represents the acceptance of Christ’s call by some 
of the poor people of the Jewish nation. From Acts, VI. 7, we 
learn that some of the priests believed in Jesus; and also Acts, XV. 
5, inform us that some Pharisees believed; but asa general rule 
the upper classes of the Jews rejected Jesus. Indeed, in John, 
VII. 48—49, the Pharisees ask with insolent arrogance: ‘Hath 
any of the rulers believed in him, or of the Pharisees?” And 
they despise the common people, some of whom had _ believed: 
“But the multitude who knoweth not the law are accursed.” 
And now the invitation goes forth out of the city into the 
highways and hedges, and the master bids to compel them to 
come in. 

This part of the parable represents the going out of the 
call unto salvation to the Gentile nations. ‘There is room for 
all. The command to constrain them to come in does not mean 
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that force is to be used in imparting faith to men. Faith must 
be the voluntary acceptance of the truths of God: but this 
urgency of the commandment represents God’s eagerness to 
save man, and also the zeal which he commands to his 
representatives to accomplish that great work. 

The meaning of this parable is not limited to its application 
to the Jewish people; it is true in its universal application to 
all men. God invites all men to the great supper, which is 
Heaven. He has appointed commissioned servants, who ever 
deliver this invitation to men. ‘The men who are engaged in 
the great enterprises of the world, in very large part, neglect this 
call; but it receives a better acceptance from the poor, and 
afflicted, and humble. And these latter ones are called into the 
great supper, while God turns away from those who choose the 
world and pleasure in preference to the kingdom of Heaven. 
The pagans of ancient days worshiped many gods; but the 
pagans of our day worship only one god, Mammon. In the 
present life of man, nothing is real but business and money. 

It is to be observed in this parable that none of the men 
who refused to accept the invitation did so by reason of any 
unlawful engagement. It is lawful to possess lands and cattle, 
and to marry; and yet these men hear the dreadful sentence 
that not one of them shall taste of the supper of the master. 
The sentence is very emphatic. Not only shall they not enjoy 
a full part of the supper; but they shall not taste of it. Such 
terrible words are employed by Almighty God to express his 
attitude towards the worshipers of this world. 

It is proven therefore that men can lose Heaven by an 
excessive following after things that are in themselves lawful. 
In fact, a very large portion of civilized humanity suffer this 
great loss in that manner. They live respectably, and honestly ; 
they have many of the natural virtues; they even go to church. 
But they have taken the world into their hearts in the place of 
God. ‘Their great interest is in the thought and the progress of 
this world. It is easier to serve this world than to serve the 
one true God. One looks about him, and he sees other men 
straining brain, and nerves, and muscles to possess this world. 
Men who thus succeed count for something among men. 
Society looks up to them, and honors them. The tendency is 
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strong upon a man to imitate these men. The fascination 
grows stronger as one becomes practised in the ways of business. 
The world measures a man’s importance by what he possesses; 
wealth is now constituted the absolute measure of a man’s life. 
The world is in a fever, in which the spiritual side of man’s 
nature is deranged. It is easy to become infected with this 
fever, and thus the multitudes of men with hot and restless 
souls turn from the living God, and stretch out their hands for 
the perishable goods of earth. And this wild delirium of the 
world daily spreads its course, and fastens itself even upon those 
holy ones who are called to be the guides of men. And if we 
would be true followers of Christ, we must hold ourselves free 
from influences that surround us like the atmosphere of our 
lives. We must do not that which men round about us are 


doing, but what Christ did. 


We must hold ourselves as 


pilgrims in a world that is not ours. 
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25. Now there went with 
him great multitudes: and he 
turned, and said unto them: 


26. If any man cometh 
unto me, and hateth not his 
own father, and mother, and 
wife, and children, and breth- 
ren, and sisters, yea, and his 
own life also, he cannot be my 
disciple. 


27. Whosoever doth not 
bear his own cross, and come 
after me, cannot be my dis- 
ciple. 


28. For which of you, de- 
siring to build a tower, doth 
not first sit down and count 
the cost, whether he have 
wherewith to complete it? 


25. vuverropevovto dé av- 
T@® OXYAOL TOANOL: Kal oTpadels 
elmrev pos avTous : 

26. Ei tis épyeta: mpds pe, 
Kat ov pice? TOY TaTépa éavTOU 
kal THY pntépa, Kal THY yuvaiKa, 
kal Ta TéKva, Kal Tos AdeAHods, 
kal tas aderpas, éte Te Kal THY 
aux éavtod, od dtvatat eivai 
prov wanrTns. 


27. “Ootts otv ov Bactate 
Tov oTaupov éavTod, Kal épyerar 
orlow pov, ov dSvvatar elval jou 
pabnrns. 
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29. Lest haply, when he 
hath laid a foundation, and is 
not able to finish, all that be- 
hold begin to mock him, say- 
ing: 

30. This man began to 
build, and was not able to 
finish. 


31. Or what king, as he 
goeth to encounter another 
king in war, will not sit down 
first and take counsel whether 
he is able with ten thousand 


to meet him that cometh 
against him, with twenty 
thousand ? 


32. Orelse, while the other 
is yet a great way off, he send- 
eth an ambassage, and asketh 
conditions of peace. 


33. So therefore whosoever 
he be of you that renounceth 
not all that he hath, he cannot 
be my disciple. 

34. Salt therefore is good: 
but if even the salt have lost 
its savour, wherewith shall it 
be seasoned ? 


35. It is fit neither for the 
land nor for the dunghill: men 
cast itout. He that hath éars 
to hear, let him hear. 
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The twenty-fifth, twenty-sixth, and twenty-seventh verses 
of the present text of Luke correspond in substance to the 
thirty-seventh and thirty-eighth verses of the tenth chapter of 
Matthew. ‘They have been explained in the Second Volume of 
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our Commentary, pages 485—487. Luke has also previously 
recorded the command to carry the cross, IX. 34, and we have 
explained the verse ibid., pages 681—682. On more than one 
occasion the Lord used these illustrations to inculcate the great 
truths of his kingdom. In the present instance, brethren and 
sisters are added to make the statement more emphatic. Taking 
the created objects for which man feels the strongest love, the 
Lord declares that these must give way, and count as nothing, 
when they stand in the way of man’s following after Jesus 
Christ. The sense of to hate, as here employed, is to love an 
object less than another. The reason of its use here is to 
emphasize the preeminence of man’s duty to God over every 
created thing. ‘The list of the objects which might hold man 
back from the service of God is not completely enumerated, but 
every created thing is represented by these chief objects of a 
man’s love. God comes first, and every created thing is 
subordinate. 

It is not verified in man’s life that the Master comes visibly 
before man, and asks the man to make a direct choice between 
him and the world. Jesus is out beyond the range of sense, 
only to be reached by faith. The creatures come right up close 
to man, and appeal to his senses. It seems to man long to 
wait for the happiness that only comes after death. Hence 
many there are who neglect this command of Jesus, and who 
give to the creature a love which is antagonistic to the love of 
God. 

Now it is rare that any of the persons here specified holds 
an enmity with the love of God. In the beginning of 
Christianity there were often divisions of families by reason of 
the cause of Christ, but now rarely does God find a rival in any 
of the persons here enumerated. But Jesus mentions those 
persons who are the chief objects of man’s love, to declare that 
the duty of following the Lord must be supreme over every 
other object, no matter how well-beloved. Therefore we are 
called upon to give up everything that we love, and bear every 
suffering, when necessary for the following of Christ. This 
brings into the mind the thought that the following of Christ 
is a hard course. This thought is strengthened by the two 
following parables. A man who rashly begins to build an 
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edifice, and is not able to complete it is worse off than he who 
never began. He loses all that he has put into the building, and 
is mocked for his folly. In like manner, it would be most unwise 
to engage rashly in a war against superior forces, where the event 
must be unfavorable. The conquered receive harder conditions 
after the war, and they suffer a great loss of men and property. 
Now these two parables illustrate but one great thought in 
the Christian’s life, and that is that he who sets out to follow 
Christ must be prepared for renunciation, suffering, and labor. 
Some have thought that the parable means that it is better 
not to begin to follow Christ, than to begin and fail. They 
quote for this the Second Epistle of St. Peter, II. a1: ‘For 
it were better for them not to have known the way of 
righteousness, than, after knowing it, to turn back from the 
holy commandment delivered unto them.” Of course, the 
statement of St. Peter is true, but it is delivered not with a 
view in any way to commend the state of ignorance of the way 
of righteousness, but to the intent to emphasize the malice of 
backsliding. In our present parables something is positively 
commended in contrast to the rash engaging in the enterprise 
without sufficient thought. Now that which is commended can 
not be the giving up of the following of Christ on account of 
its difficulty. Sucha judgment would not be wisdom; it would 
be the height of folly and cowardice. Moreover, it would be 
false; for by the grace of God that following is possible. In 
the two parables, the course of wisdom for the builder in case of 
his inability to finish his tower would have been to desist from 
beginning to build; and the wise king, who finds that he can 
not make headway against the enemy, asks for peace. ‘These 
two lines of action have no counterpart in the moral application 
of the parables, for the reason that a man is always able by the 
grace of God to save his soul. Hence the forethought and the 
counting of the cost can not lead a man to the conclusion that 
he can not accomplish the great work of his salvation. Why 
then is the antecedent weighing of the issue so earnestly 
commanded? Not that men may, if they find it too difficult, 
draw back from the enterprise; but that men may be more 
faithful in the arduous way of salvation, from the fact that they 
expect such a tenor of their course, and are prepared for it. 
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It is vain for us to seek in the moral order a counterpart of 
the tower, and of the opposing king, and his twenty thousand. 
All these things are embodied in the parable as merely natural 
elements of its construction, and they have no ulterior meaning. 
The sense of both parables is therefore that the affair of 
salvation is a great and arduous untertaking; that a man should 
give mature thought to the issue; and that he should be 
prepared for labor and sorrow. 

In the thirty-third verse, Jesus demands as a condition of 
discipleship that a man renounce all that he hath. This great 
principle is true in various applications to human life. In its 
absolute sense it demands that a man hold nothing dearer than 
his service of Jesus Christ. In this sense, not only all that a 
man hath of extrinsic goods, but even his life must be held of 
less worth than man’s service of God. ‘This follows naturally 
from the nature of God, and from our relations to him. He is 
not one of many gods, but the one only true God, from whom 
we have received everything. He loves us, and has asked for 
our love in return, and our love of him should be proportionate 
to what he is to us. Therefore, if there be anything which we 
love more than God, we pervert the great order of nature, and 
are become idolators. 

Now the great act of renunciation here commanded by 
Christ needs not always be an actual separation of a man from 
all possessions. A man can have and hold property, and yet 
serve God, and prepare for Heaven; but those possessions must 
not be the rival of God. The world clamors for man’s service, 
and exhibits right before man’s eyes its goods. It gives all that 
it has to give here,—here where you can see it, and feel it. God 
asks for man’s service, and speaks to man of a wonderful 
kingdom whose happiness surpasses the power of thought. 
There he will give the great reward; but it seems to us poor 
foolish mortals so far off, so unlike this present world where we 
are at home, that rarely does the thought of Heaven bring the 
satisfaction that comes with the possessions of this world. 

That great principle of renunciation is the fountain whose 
waters must irrigate the arid soil of men’s souls. Where its 
waters do not flow, there is a dry dead desert. Where its waters 
flow most copiously, there life is most abundant. The principle 
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starts with the absolutely necessary minimum, that with every 


man God must be first. 


This allows the holding of property, 


but not the adoration of property. From this point the scale 
rises, as men give less to this world, and more to God. It 
reaches its highest degree of excellence in the man who actually 


gives up everything, and takes the Lord for his portion. 


Leis 


our duty therefore to struggle up to as high a point as possible 


in that scale of excellence. 


The last two verses of this chapter of St. Luke cone Gnd 
in substance to the thirteenth verse of the fifth chapter of St. 
Matthew, and the theme has been explained in the Second . 
Volume of Commentary, pages IoI—104. 

The discourse of Christ closes with a solemn admionrtion 
to men to pay heed to these important truths. 


LUKE XV. -1—tr0. 


1. Now all the publicans 
and sinners were drawing near 
unto him for to hear him. 


2. And both the Pharisees 
and the scribes murmured, say- 
ing: ‘This man receiveth sin- 
ners, and eateth with them. 


3. And he spoke unto them 
this parable, saying: 

4. What man of you having 
a hundred sheep, and having 
lost one of them, doth not 
leave the ninety and nine in 
the wilderness, and go after 
that which is lost, until he 
find it? 

5. And when he hath found 
it, he layeth it on his shoulders, 
rejoicing. 

6. And when he cometh 
home, he calleth together his 
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friends and his neighbors, say- 
ing unto them: Rejoice 
with ine, for I have found my 
sheep which was lost. 


7, I say unto you: That 
even so there shall be joy in 
Heaven over one sinner that 
repenteth, more than over 
ninety nine righteous persons, 
who need no repentance. 


8. Or what woman having 
ten pieces of silver, if she lose 
one piece, doth not light a 
lamp, and sweep the house, 
aud seek diligently until she 
find it? 


g. And when she hath 
found it, she calleth together 
her friends and neighbors, say- 
ing: Rejoice with me, for I 
have found the piece which I 
had lost. 


10. Even so, I say unto 
you: There is joy in the 
presence of the angels of God 
over one sinner that repenteth. 


LUKE XV. I—IO. 
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The statement of St. Luke, that “all the publicans and 


sinners were drawing near to Jesus to hear him”, does not mean 
that every man of this class in all Judea is included. ‘The 
expression simply imports that wherever Jesus went, the greater 
number of this class came to him. Doubtless, when it became 
known that the great prophet received these poor outcasts, 
they came to him in such numbers as to justify St. Luke’s 
statement. 

There are two ways of mingling with sinners. One way is 
to go down to their level, to adopt their ways, to live their life. 
This is wrong. This Christ did not. There is another way, 
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which is to go down where the sinners are, and by kindness and 
counsel help them up to stand again on the plane of men: this 
was Christ’s great aim. This is his aim to-day, and he is 
present to any sinner who wishes to rise. ‘he most abject 
outcast, against whom every man’s hand is raised, can feel that 
if he turn to God, Jesus Christ will receive him, and help him. 

Jesus Christ became all things to all men. He ate with 
publicans and sinners, not to approve their way of life, but to 
have occasion to introduce into their lives the knowledge of 
Salvation. 

The merciful act of Jesus gave offense to the Pharisees, | 
and they, not daring to protest openly to the Master, vent their 
feelings in murmurs among themselves. Jesus knowing their 
thoughts defends his conduct by three grand parables. ‘The 
first of these corresponds in substance to Matthew XVIII. 
12—13. We have explained it on pages 58 and 59 of this 
present volume. It will not be superfluous to add a few words 
here to be taken in conjunction with our previous exposition. 
The act of the man in calling together his friends and neighbors 
to rejoice with him at the finding of his sheep is purely oriental; 
it has no counterpart in our more complex western life. As an 
illustration of a moral issue, it represents the joy of Heaven at 
the return of a sinner. This is the great truth whereon 
our minds should rest, the joy of God, the joy of the angels, the 
joy of the saints over the sinner that repenteth. 

To illustrate this joy still further, Jesus declares that it is 
more over one sinner that repenteth, than over ninety and nine 
righteous persons who need no repentance. 

This parable certainly does not mean that God holds in 
greater price a repenting sinner than ninety-nine righteous 
persons, or than one righteous person. God’s interest in the 
sinner and his joy at his return are simply illustrated under the 
figure of human events. To explain this, let us contemplate in 
our minds a father and mother in the midst of their children. 
Let us suppose that on a certain occasion the children assemble 
at the parental home. All are there save one. All save him 
are good, and happy. They cluster round the well-beloved 
father and mother, giving them every expression of love and 
honor. It is a scene of peace and happiness. The father and 
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mother are certainly happy, surrounded by their sons and their 
daughters. But in the midst of all the joy there is one element 
of sadness. At times a sudden sadness comes upon all, as 
though they were all thinking the same thought, a thought too 
sad for utterance. The mother’s thoughts go back to the time 
when a rosy cheeked boy knelt to pray at her knee. He was so 
fair and good as a child. The father thinks of him, as he 
walked by his side hand in hand, proud to be by the side of the 
parent whom men respected. The father had prepared an 
inheritance for all; he had thought to have all united round 
him. But the wayward son had turned his back upon it all. 
He had chosen the ways of crime, and had brought disgrace 
upon father and mother, brother and sister. And then he had 
gone away, and no one knew his whereabouts. But lo, who 
knocks at the door? ‘The father opens it, and in an instant his 
long lost son is in his arms. ‘The mother rushes forward, and 
falls upon his neck; brothers and sisters embrace him in 
speechless joy. And then the wanderer speaks; he has left 
forever the ways of crime; he has made satisfaction for all the 
wrongs committed; he has come back to righteousness as well 
as to home. Now will not the joy of that home be greater at 
his return than it was when all were present save him alone? 
We need not say that the parents loved him more than their 
other children. But the great love which the parents have for 
all their children finds a special expression towards this 
returniug one, from the fact that his return displaces the sorrow 
that had filled their hearts over his unhappy state. His return 
draws upon himself, for the time being, the vast resources of his 
parents’ and his kindred’s love. 

Now we must transfer the whole scene to Heaven, to 
illustrate Heaven’s joy at the return of a repenting sinner. Of 
course, there is much in the parable that is not literally verified 
in the action of God towards the sinner; but this is inserted to 
aid our weak minds to mount up to an understanding of God’s 
tender love of human souls. We can never love any object as 
God loves us. One who loves will not lose the loved object 
without an effort to save it; and this effort will be proportionate 
to the love which actuates it. 
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The same truth is illustrated by the example of the woman 
who loses one drachma out of ten. 

The drachma was the principal silver coin of the ancient 
Greeks. It varied in value among the different nations. 
Roughly speaking, its average value would range between 
eighteen and twenty cents of our money, but in ancient days the 
‘purchasing power of money was much greater. 

The essential elements of the second parable are the 
following: A woman loses a piece of money; she bestows a 
diligent search upon it till she finds it; she then rejoices at its 
recovery. A soul wanders away from God. ‘The shepherd had 
ninety-nine sheep left; the woman had nine pieces of silver 
left; and God has a countless multitude left. What matter 
then if one be lost? Ah, no, the shepherd leaves the ninety-nine 
sheep, and goes out into the night to seek for a wanderer; the 
woman drops every other interest, and concentrates all her 
energies to find the lost piece; and God, of whose infinite nature 
man can form no adequate thought, goes after a sinful man, a 
selfish wretched man, to call him back. The wanderer goes 
far, and yet God follows. With blackest ingratitude the sinner 
repulses God’s grace, and yet, hear, O Heaven and earth, God 
follows, and calls the wanderer back. And many do heed that 
merciful call, and come back; but there are others who harden 
their hearts even to the last, and die in their sins. 
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11. And he said: A cer- 11. Eiwev 6€: “AvOpwrds 
tain man had two sons: Tis etyev OvO vLOUS. 
12. And the younger of 12. Kai eiev 0 vewtepos av- 


them said to his father: Father, 
give me the portion of thy sub- 
stance that falleth tome. And 
he divided unto them his liv- 
ing. 

13. And not many days 
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there he wasted his substance 
with riotous living. 


14. And when he had spent 
all, there arose a mighty famine 
in that country; and he began 
to be in want. 


15. And he went and joined 
himself to one of the citizens 
of that country; and he sent 
him into his fields to feed 
swine. 


16. And he would fain 
have been filled with the husks 
that the swine did eat: and no 
man gave unto him. 


17. But when he came to 
himself he said: How many 
hired servants of my father’s 
have bread enough and to 
spare, and I perish here with 
hunger! 


18. I will arise and go to 
my father, and will say unto 
him: Father, I have sinned 
against Heaven, and in thy 
sight: 


19. I am no more worthy 
to be called thy son: make me 
as one of thy hired servants. 


20. And he arose, and came 
to his father. But while he 
was yet afar off, his father saw 
him, and was moved with com- 
passion, and ran, and fell on 
his neck, and kissed him. 
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21. And the son said unto 
him: Father, I have sinned 
against Heaven, and in thy 
sight: I am no more worthy 
to be called thy son. 


22. But the father said to 
his servants: Bring forth 
quickly the best robe, and put 
it on him: and put a ring on 
his hand, and shoes on his 
feet: 

23. And bring the fatted 
calf, and kill it, and let us eat, 
and make merry: 


24. For this my son was 
dead, and is alive again; he 
was lost, and is found. And 
they began to be merry. 

25. Now his elder son was 
in the field: and as he came 
and drew nigh to the house, 
he heard music and dancing. 


26. And he called to him 
one of the servants, and in- 


quired what these things 
might be. 
27. And he said unto him: 


Thy brother is come; and thy 
father hath killed the fatted 
calf, because he hath received 
him safe and sound. 


28. But he was angry, and 
would not go in: and his 
father came out, and intreated 
him. 

29. But he answered and 
said to his father: Lo, these 
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21. Kimev &€ 6 vids ada: 

U 
Tlatep, juaptoyv eis Tov ovpavov 

\ > / / > / pase 
Kat ev@miov cov: Ovnére etpl 
or a 
aEvos KANOHvat vids cou: molnady 
be ws &va TOV picOiwy cov. 

22. Kiev 5€ 6 ratHp pos 
tovs dovAous avTod: Tayd ékevdy- 
KaTe OTOAHY THY TpeTHY, Kal 
évdtcate avtov, kal Sdte Saxtv- 
Lov els THY YElpa avTod, Kal 
¢€ én > \ fs) Ps 
vTodnmata eis Tovs Tdbas : 

23. Kal dépere tov pdoxor 
Tov atTevTOV, OvaaTe, Kal hayovTes 
evppavO@pev : 


24. “Ort obTos 0 vids pov veK- 
pos nv, Kal Eyoev: Av ATroON@ADS, 
kat evpéOn, Kal np&avto ev- 
ppatver Bat. 

25. "Hy 6&€ o vids avtod o 
mpeaButepos év ayp@: Kal ws 
epxdmevos nyyioev TH OiKla, HKOv- 
cev cupdwvias Kal yopav. 

26. Kal 


es lal / b] / LAGS 1 
EVA THY Talowy érruv@aveTto TL av 


TpoTKaEer aLEevos 
+ lal 
ein Tada, 
27. ‘O dé eirev atta: “Oru 
0 aberdos cov HKe, Kal Ovcev Oo 
TAaTHP TOV TOV pOoXOV TOV oLTEV- 
\ ii € / » ei > / 
Tov, OTL vyaivovta avTov améXa- 
Bev. 

28. "OpyicOn 5é, Kal ovx 
nOerev eicedOeiv, ‘O 8€é trathp 
avtov éEeAOwv mapexdder autor. 


29. ‘O ée 


*Id0v, Ttocadta étn 


> \ ‘s } 
atroxptOels  eizrev 


a / 
TW TWATpl: 
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many years do I serve thee, 
and IJ never transgressed a com- 
mandment of thine: and yet 
thou never gavest me a kid, 
that I might make merry with 
my friends: 


30. But when this thy son 
came, who hath devoured thy 
living with harlots, thou 
killedst for him the fatted calf. 


31. And he said unto him: 
Son, thou art ever with me, 
and all that is mine is thine. 


ag eat (it -was- amieet. to 
make merry and be glad: for 
this thy brother was dead, and 
is alive again; and was lost, 
and is found. 
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Sovret@ cor, Kal ovdérroTe év- 
ToAny cov tapnrOov, Kal éeuot 
pe 

epigiov, 
peTa TOV hirwy pov evppavOa. 


if 
ovdérroTe €owKAS iva 


30. “Ore dé 0 vids cov obTos, 
c A x so X 
0 Katapayov cov Tov Biov peta 
mopvav, nAGev, COvcas avT@ TOV 


CLTEVTOV doYoV. 


31. ‘O 8€ eirev aito: Té- 
\ , > 9 n 4 \ 
vov, ov TavToTe pet emo el, Kal 


’ SEs ATX ee | 
TTAVTA TA EMA, OA EOTLY, 


32. EvdpavOjvar Sé Kai xa- 
phvar ee, 6Tt 6 adeApdsS cov 
- \ ©. AN ya \ 
ovTOS vexpos HV, Kal ECnoev, Kal 
ATOXNOAWS, Kal evpEOn. 


In the 16th verse yoptacOjva is the reading of &, B, D, L, 


R, et al. 


Other authorities have yeuloas tHv Kotdlav avtod. In 


verse 21 the final clause moinocv we ws eva TOV wc Biv cov is 


found in &, B, D, U, X, et al. 
other authorities have avéfncev. 
the others have épidov, 


In verse 24 B has &noev: the 
In the 29th verse B has épiquov: 


By common consent of all, this parable is considered the 
most beautiful and touching of all the Lord’s parables. It 


reveals to us the deep recesses of the repenting sinner’s heart; 
it portrays the loneliness and misery of sin, the quality of true 
repentance, and the superabundant mercy of God. It is an 
everlasting appeal to the sinner to come back from the swine 
and the pods to the peace of the Father’s house. 

By the Jewish law the first-born son received a double 
portion of the inheritance; hence the prodigal son being the 
younger of two sons received one third of the patrimony. It 
suits well that in the parable it is the younger son who seeks to 
be given his portion: the land, flocks, and herds remained with 
the first-born, and the others were given their portion in money. 
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The father was not bound to make this division before his 
death; but in his love for his son he gives him his portion. 
And the younger son takes his, patrimony, and goes far from his 
father, that no restraint may be upon him. He spends all in 
riotous living, and then a famine comes, and he isin want. In 
dire distress he offers himself to a citizen of that land, who sets 
him to do the lowest menial service, to pasture hogs. He must 
live in the fields, and suffer hunger to the extent that he longed 
to obtain some of the carob-pods which were fed to the hogs, 
and no man gave him even this food. It is evident that his 
occupation was simply to mind the hogs, but another gave the 
hogs their food. 

The swine’s food here mentioned is the fruit of the 
carob-tree, the xepatéa, so called from the horn-shaped pods. 
The tree is of the natural order Leguminosze, and the plant in 
question is of the species Siliqua, a native of the countries 
skirting the Mediterranean. The pods are sometimes called 
locust beans, and again, St. John’s bread, from the supposition 
that they were the food of John the Baptist in the wilderness. 
They contain a sweet nutritious pulp, and are extensively used 
for feeding animals. We have seen ships laden with these 
dried pods, bound for France, where they are fed to horses. 

In his extreme hunger and degradation he “comes to 
himself”; the wild dream of pleasure is dissolved; his thoughts 
go back to the well-provided home that he has left. He left 
the position of an honored son in that home; he now sadly 
contrasts his wretchedness with the condition of one of his 
father’s hired servants. Being touched with true repentance, 
he feels that he has forfeited the right ever more to be 
considered as his father’s son; but he will return, and beg that 
father to make him one of his servants. He will acknowledge 
that he has sinned against Heaven and against his father. 

To sin against Heaven is to sin against God; for Heaven 
and God are often in Holy Scripture considered as synonyms. 

In declaring that he has sinned against Heaven, the poor 
prodigal acknowledges the gravity of his offense: 


“OQ, my offense is rank, 
It smells to Heaven.”’ 
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He puts his purpose into effect: he arises, and comes to his 
father. 

But while he was away, he has not been forgotten. Often 
that father had gone forth from his door, and had stood upon 
some eminence scanning all the ways, in hope to see his son 
returning. So therefore now he sees him afar off; and he runs 
to him, and falls on his neck, and kisses him. The original 
text has here not @/Anoev, but Kxatedirnoev, “he kissed him 
much.” 

It is to be noted that in the English text of the twenty-first 
verse, the clause, “make me as one of thy hired servants”’, is 
omitted. Though the clause is in many excellent Greek 
authorities, as before noted, yet we believe that it was not in 
the original of St. Luke. Its presence in these codices is due 
to an attempt to harmonize the twenty-first verse with the 
nineteenth. Some believe that the loving father interrupted 
his son after the first grand expression of his repentance, and 
would not suffer the son to complete the statement of his 
penitential resolve. Others hold that the father’s kindly 
reception of the son removed the necessity of the son’s asking 
for the place of a servant. Even before the son had uttered a 
word, the father by his loving embrace and kiss had restored 
him to the place of ason. ‘This act of the father yet demanded 
that the son should acknowledge his sin; but it made it absurd 
for the son to ask to be admitted as a hired servant. He had 
set out in repentance to ask for the post of the hired servant; 
and the father’s love and forgiveness had prevented him, and 
had restored him to the place of a son, even before he had time 
to ask for the lower place. This opinion is most probable. 

The father now orders the ragged wanderer to be clad in 
the best robe; he orders a ring to be placed on his finger, which 
was an emblem of great honor with all orientals. His bare and 
bruised feet are shod with shoes, and then the fatted calf, the 
finest of all the flock is killed, and a banquet is made ready in 
joy at the return of the wanderer. 

In the twenty-fourth verse the father expresses the motive 
of this joy. He employs a parallelism in which the stronger 
sentence comes first. During the days of the son’s absence, the 
son was to the father as one dead. Death separates us from 
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the dead; and the father was separated from his son. ‘Time 
passed, and no tidings came of him. Often the dreadful 
thought stole into the father’s mind, perhaps he is actually 
dead. Hence his absence produced feelings closely akin to those 
produced by death. Now in glad contrast to these sad thoughts 
came the joyful fact of the son’s actual presence. Wherefore 
it was just and reasonable to give expression to great joy. 

While the banquet is in progress, the elder son comes from 
the field, and being informed of the whole affair, is angry, and 
will not go in to the banquet. The father goes out to him to 
placate him, and the affair is discussed. ‘The elder son declares 
that he has always been faithful to the father, and yet his 
faithfulness has never been rewarded by even a kid, much less 
a fatted calf, which has now been killed for the son who has by 
devoured his living with harlots. The argumentation is 
strengthened by the double contrast: many years of faithful 
service without the transgression of a commandment are 
contrasted with the licentious dissipation of the other’s entire 
patrimony; and the kid, the animal of small worth, is contrasted 
with the fatted calf, the choicest animal of all the fields. 

The elder son’s argument seems to proceed on the 
supposition that the banquet was given his brother as a reward 
of his wayward conduct. And the kind father reasons with 
him, and tells him that no injustice is to be done him by the 
return of the prodigal. The father had allotted to the elder 
son everything that remained to the father. This was intact, 
and was preserved to the elder son. ‘The banquet did not exalt 
the younger son over the elder; but it was a legitimate token 
of the joy that the father felt at the recovery of his lost son. 

In the moral application of the parable, some believe that 
the elder son represents the Jewish people: and the younger 
son the Gentiles. Even if this opinion be admitted, it would 
not exclude other applications of the parable. The great truths 
of these parables of the Lord are manifold in their application 
to the issues of human life. Certain it is however that all the 
features of the illustration can not apply to Israel; for Israel 
was not faithful as is the elder son in the parable; and moreover, 
Israel lost its inheritance by sins greater than the sins of the 
Gentile nations. Wherefore, if the parable has any relation to 
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the antagonism between Israel and the Gentiles, it merely 
illustrates the unreasonableness of Israel’s jealousy of the mercy 
shown by God to the alien races of men. But the chief sense 
of this latter feature of the parable is the universal lesson that 
God’s pardoning of a sinner takes nothing from the just man. 
Neither is God’s merciful act a rewarding of sin. Man will 
receive the reward in Heaven of the good that by the help of 
God’s grace he has done. The greater the record of good, the 
greater the reward. Sin is always a loss. The great act of 
tepentance is necessary to repair the loss. If the man’s love of 
God that expresses itself in the great act of repentance, were 
equally expressed as a righteous man’s act of love of God, it 
certainly would advance the righteous man much nearer to 
God than is the converted sinner. It is in general easier for a 
righteous man to elicit this act of love of God than for a sinner. 
His soul is inhabited by the Holy Ghost, and enriched by graces. 
The normal state of God’s faithful is the state of grace; and the 
joy at the sinner’s return is to the end that he may join the 
ranks of the just, and by perseverance attain to the state which 
they enjoy. Sin followed by repentance is not better than 
persevering righteousness; but repentance for sin is good, and 
causes joy in Heaven; for it has in it the hope that another 
soul may work itself back to the perfect following of God, and 
to the fruition of Heaven. 

We believe therefore that the elder son does not really 
represent any one; but this feature is introduced only to show 
in what sense God holds in such high value the true repentance 
of asinner. It is introduced to explain away any misconception 
as to the relative value of repentance and _ persevering 
righteousness. ‘To the just God says: ‘Child, thou art ever 
with me, and all that is mine is thine.” To the repenting 
sinner God says: Be of good cheer, thy sins are forgiven thee, 
There is joy in Heaven over thy repentance.” The act of 
mercy takes nothing from the just. It proceeds from the love 
which God has for the just. It places the penitent on the road 
where he may work himself back into the portion of the just. 
And the joy of Heaven is founded in the hope that the penitent 
may one day stand with the elect of God. 
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The act of the prodigal son in going forth from his father’s 
house, and wasting his substance in riotous living represents 
man’s sin. Every man has received a patrimony from God. 
He has received the noble attributes of mind, and graces given 
in bounteous measure. When man prostitutes these excellent 
_ gifts to commit sin, he goes forth from his father’s house and 
wastes his substance in riotous living. He may not be reduced 
to poverty, as this world reckons a man’s goods, but his soul is 
wasting its precious patrimony. For atime, the way of sinful 
pleasure may be pleasant. Then comes the famine. ‘The soul 
can no longer find delight in the things which it once followed 
so eagerly; remorse gnaws at the heart. The world is cold, 
selfish, unpitying. Sinful objects that formerly seemed so 
desirable now occasion tedium and disgust. Good men hold 
back from the wretched man, and his soul is sick of the society 
of the evil. A dark cloud overshadows his whole life: it is the 
consciousness of the anger of God. He can never have a 
moment of peace and happy reflection. As soon as he is left 
alone with his thoughts, the consciousness of guilt stalks before 
him. In sickness and affliction he has no sustaining hope: 
around him all is black and dead. Those into whose society 
his way of life has led him have no pity, no human sympathy : 
long continued sin stifles these finer qualities in the human 
soul. His soul is sick, and hungry; and no one takes pity on 
him. The world of sin has no pity, no mercy; this is 
represented by the harsh treatment of the master, who sends the 
prodigal to feed swine, and allows him not even the food of the 
hogs. Memories of his former self crowd in upon him. He 
thinks of the beautiful home which he left; he thinks of the 
mother who taught him of God and of goodness; who tenderly 
nursed him when sick; who loved him with such an unselfish 
love. He thinks of his noble and upright father who in 
wisdom and love led him up to the estate of a virtuous man; 
who opened up to him the unexplored world of a true man’s 
life; who taught him by word and deed a man’s duty. And 
there was the manly generous love and companionship of his 
brothers, and the pure, tender love of his sisters. It is all gone 
now; and he is friendless in his world of sin that mocks its own 
dupe. The thought of the wasted opportunities tortures him: 
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he is homesick, and yet he has no home; for he has forfeited 
his right to home. ‘There is not in the whole world one happy 
sinner: sin and happiness are essentially incompatible. There 
may be those who have succeeded in attaching to themselves 
large portions of the earth’s goods, and who seem to have the 
thing which the heart of man desires; but they are not happy. 
The soul of man can not find contentment in these low creatures. 
These creatures may withhold the soul from ever approaching 
God; but they can not give what God alone can give, peace and 
contentment to the soul of man. 

Sad indeed is the state of the prodigal; but is there no 
remedy? Ah, yes; and the soul of the poor outcast lights up 
as the blessed thought of repentance steals into it. He will go 
back out of that arid desert of sin and death; back to the Father 
whom he has despised and wronged; back to beg to be admitted 
even to the lowest place in God’s house, where all is good and 
happy. 

The act of a man’s repentance is a great act; it raises the 
dead to life; it blots out the decree of eternal death, and restores 
to man the hope of Heaven. When man performs that act of 
repentance, God is ready and bountiful in forgiving; the sinner 
has not a right to the place of a servant, and God gives him the 
post of ason. He replaces the tattered rags of sin by the fair 
robes of grace, and puts on his finger the ring of honor and of 
sonship. 

We have all in some degree imitated the prodigal in going 
forth from the Father’s house; let us imitate him in the 
humility and sincerity of his repentance. 
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1. And he said also unto I. “EnXeyer 8€ cal pos tods 
the disciples: There was a pa@ntds: “AvOpwrds tus Fv 
certain rich man, who had a mdovowos, ds elyev olKOvd LO, 
steward; and the same was ac- kal obtos SieBAjOn att@ as 
cused unto him that he was S:acxopritwv ta imdpyovta at 
wasting his goods. Tov. 


2. And he called him, and 2. Kal dovicas adrov, elev 
said unto him: What is this at7t@: Ti todo dxovw repl cod; 
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that I hear of thee? render the 
account of tly stewardship; 
for thou canst be no longer 
steward. 


3. And the steward said 
within himself: What shall I 
do, seeing that my lord taketh 
away the stewardship from me? 
I have not strength do dig; to 
beg I am ashamed. 


4. I am resolved what to 
do, that, when I am put out of 
the stewardship, they may re- 
ceive me into their houses. 


5. And calling to him each 
one of his lord’s debtors, he 
said to the first: How much 
owest thou unto my lord? 


6. And he said: A hundred 
measures of oil. And he said 
unto him: Take thy bond, 
and sit down quickly and write 
fifty. 

7. ‘Then said he to another: 
And how much owest thou? 


And he said: A _ hundred 
measures of wheat. He saith 
unto him: Take thy bond, 


and write fourscore. 


8. And his lord commended 
the unrighteous steward be- 
cause he had done wisely: for 
the sons of this world are for 
their own generation wiser than 
the sons of the light. 


Gc Aud-Josayuttite, you: 
Make to yourselves friends by 
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> , \ / Las o iy 
amrddos TOV Adyor THS oiKoVOULas 
gov, ov yap dvvn ett oiKovo- 
petv. 


3.  Hisrev 8é év éaut@ 6 oiko- 
vopos: Té tronow, ote 6 KUpLOS 
fov adaipeitac THY oiKovopiay 
am’ éuod; cxarteav ov loxva, 
kal érraitety aioyivopat. 


4. “Eyvev ti romeo, tva dtav 
MeTacTab® aro THS olKovomias, 
déEwvtai pe eis Tovs olKous éav- 
TOV. 

5. Kai rpockarecduevos éva 
éxactov TaV xpewherleTaV TOU 
Kuptov éauTov, EdXeyeY TO POT: 
IIdcov odgeires TO Kupio ov; 

6. ‘O dé eiev: ‘Exarov Ba- 
tous éhatov. ‘O 6é eizrev ado: 
Adéat cov Ta ypdppata, Kal 
Kkabicas ypdyov tayéws mevt- 
KoVTa, 
>) 


&€ wdcov ofeires; ‘O O€ eizev: 


” e 4 4 
7. “Esrevta érép@ eimev: 


“Exatov xépous aitov, Aéye 


avta: Aé€ar cov TA ypappata, 


Kal yparpov oydonKovra. 


8. Kat érnvecev 6 xvpios Tov 
[OVO ns adsuctas, OTe ppovi- 
oikovdmoyv THS adiKias, povi 
pos éerroincev: Ott of viol TOU 
aidvos TovTov ppovipwrtepor v7rép 
Tovs viovs Tod dwrdos els THY 
yeveday THY éavTar ciowy, 
eyo wvmiv Réyo: 


9g. Kal 


‘Eavtois troumoate pidous €x Tov 
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means of the mammon of un- 
righteousness; that, when it 
shall fail, they may receive 
you into the eternal taber- 
nacles. 


10. He that is faithful in a 
very little is faithful also in 
much: and he that is unright- 
eous in a very little is unright- 
eous also in much. 


11. Iftherefore ye have not 
been faithful in the unrighteous 
mammon, who will commit to 
your trust the true riches? 


12. And if ye have not been 
faithful in that which is 
another’s, who will give you 
that which is your own? 


13. No servant can serve 
two masters: for either he will 
hate the one, and love the 
other; or else he will hold to 
one, and despise the other. Ye 
cannot serve God and mam- 
mon. 
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an a > U4 ivZ ev 
hapova THs adicias, iva, oTay 
> / / sy n > \ 
exrlrn, SéwovtTar vpas els Tas 


fk 
al@viovs oKnvas. 


10. ‘O motos ev édaxioTe, 
Kal év TOAX@ TLaTdS oT: Kat 
6 év édayiotm adiKos, Kal év 
TOAA@ AdiKds eoTLv, 

11. Ei otv dv To adikm pa- 
ova mictot ove éyéverOe, TO 


> \ fs € Lal lA 
arnOwvov tis bmiv TisTEdoeL; 


12. Kal & év t@ addoTpio 
MN > > / \ e / 
mato ou éeyéverbe, TO HuéTEpov 
Tis vpiv ddbce; 


13. Ovsdeis otxérns SvvaTtat 
duvci Kupiows Sovrevev: 7) yap 
Tov éva muonoel, Kal Tov éTEpov 
ayarnoe, % évos avOéEerar, Kal 
Ov 


divacbe Oem Sovrevery Kai pa- 


Tov éTépov KaTadpovnce. 


POva. 


In verse 9, €«Advy is found in %*, B*, D, L, R, Tl, et al. It 
is endorsed by ‘Tischendorf, Westcott and Hort. Other 
authorities have é«Aelan, and still others é«Adarnre. In the rath 
verse, B, L, et al. have 7mérepov: more authorities have tuérepov. 

It was customary in ancient times in the East, for rich 
men to place the administration of all their goods in the hands 
of a steward. Such agent had full control of everything, and 
was invested with the most ample powers. Such a person is taken 
in the present parable to illustrate a very important moral 
lesson. Every man is a steward over goods entrusted to him by 
the Lord of the universe. Man owns nothing in absolute title: 
God is the absolute owner of man, and of all that man possesses. 
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Hence it is evident that the rich man of the parable represents 
God; while the steward is any one of the children of men. 
There is not an absolute correspondence in everything between 
the human lord and Almighty God: the parable simply employs 
a human event with all its details to illustrate the truth that 
every man is a steward of Almighty God. 

A report reaches the ears of the lord of this steward that he 
is dishonest; that he is wasting the lord’s goods. ‘The parable 
supposes that the report is true; for the lord immediately calls 
for an accounting, and declares to the steward that he can be 
steward no longer. It is essential for the point of the parable 
that the charge against the steward be true. His subsequent 
dishonest act confirms the supposition. His occupation being 
now gone, the dishonest steward now reasons within himself 
how he shall live. He is unused to hard manual labor; 
he can not do that. Shame will not permit him to beg. 
Therefore with consummate cunning he calls his lord’s creditors 
to him, and dishonestly bids them to alter their several bills of 
indebtedness, deducting therefrom large sums which were due 
to the lord of the steward. Only two of the chief debtors are 
given as examples of the unjust manipulation of the accounts. 
One owed the lord of the steward a hundred Baro: of oil. ‘The 
oil here spoken of was the olive oil, which was largely used in : 
the food of the Jews, and which served also for illuminating 
purposes. The Sdzos is the Hebrew Jdath, a liquid measure of 
the capacity of about seven gallons and four pints. 

The second creditor owed a hundred x«épou of wheat. The 
xopos is the Hebrew Chomer or Kor, a dry measure of the 
capacity of about eight bushels, wherefore the parable intends 
to convey that the items of dishonesty were considerable. 

The motive of these acts of the unjust steward was to 
ingratiate himself with those whose indebtedness he had thus 
reduced, so that he might receive hospitality in their houses, 
when he should be put out of the stewardship. 

The parable does not inform us how the lord discovered 
this dishonest manipulation of the accounts. Such a detail is 
not necessary for the moral illustration which it is aimed to 
convey, and is therefore omitted. When the lord becomes 
aware of the dishonest conventions between his steward and his 
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debtors, he is forced to admire the forethought of the steward, 
who, even after his dismissal had been announced to him, by 
hasty cunning provided for his future. . 

At this point the parable ceases, and Jesus draws from it 
a great moral lesson. The unrighteous steward is a 
representative of the men of this world, of the men who give 
their thought and their labor for the goods of this world; who 
take interest in no other treasures save the possessions of this 
world. They are called by our Savior the sons of this world. 
They are contrasted with the sons of the light. The sons of 
the light are those who by spiritual regeneration have received 
the sonship of God. They are all those who profess to follow 
after Jesus Christ unto the obtaining of the kingdom of Heaven. 
Now some of these sons of the light are very wise. The great 
saints of God, whose lives give us inspiration, were wise. Christ’s 
words mean that in general, in the great history of man, the 
world’s followers bestow better wisdom on the affairs of this 
world than is exercised by the sons of God in the great affair 
of salvation. The unrighteous steward by an act of dishonesty 
made this provision, and in that he is not to be imitated by the 
sons of the light; but the object of his act was a provision for 
the future, and this provision for the future is recommended to 
the sons of God. ‘That is to say, the object of the unrighteous 
steward is a lesson to us; but the means which he employed 
are to be condemned. 

This steward is a representative of the myriads who have 
given their hearts to this world. Great in the wisdom of these 
men, as the world reputes wisdom; and great are their 
achievements. Examine the world of finance; the mind is 
filled with amazement at this stupendous creation of man’s 
thought. The god of that world is present, and his worship is 
intense. There all is precision and attention. There is no 
need of any exhortation to arouse the interest of the actors in 
that world: the sight of the money is enough. ‘The leaders in 
that world are men of thought and character. It is pleasant to 
the men of our day even to look upon the photographs of these 
successful men; to witness the forceful lines of character in 
the faces of the chief adorers of the golden god. They sit at 
their desks in their banks and offices, and sway the world 
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by the mighty power of money. Practical wisdom is the 
employment of the proper means to attain an end. ‘The end 
that these men aim at is money; and they are certainly wise in 
employing means for that end. Of course, they are fools in 
choosing money as an end; but the Lord only states that they 
are wise in their generation; that is to say, they work more 
wisely for their end than the sons of the kingdom of Heaven do 
for theirs. 

Look at the world of machinery. The earth shakes beneath 
the burden of the mighty locomotives that fly over the steel 
rails, uniting the distant cities of continents within the compass 
of a day’s journey. The gigantic ships of commerce and of the 
navies of the world attest the mighty power of mind. In the 
great factories of the world intricate and powerful machinery 
work for man, while he stands by, and with his master mind, 
drives that machinery. There is no end to the inventions of 
men. ‘They have caught the subtle current of the lightning; 
and it now serves them in almost every place where material 
power is needed. How different is the condition of the world 
to-day from what it was when the first man came forth from the 
hand of God? Man has built up his life into a vast and 
complex thing; so high and complex that it shuts out the view 
of God, and makes man a pagan. 

When we turn now to the religious side of man’s life, 
where do we find the results, the accumulated results of man’s 
intense and persistent thought? It is true that religion is largely 
an invisible creation; but where it exists as a living force, it 
will reflect itself in the lives of its exponents. Let us be honest 
with ourselves, and ask ourselves where our best thought, and 
best effort are bestowed. Which would we rejoice in most, to 
be in the grace of God, or to possess a million of dollars? It is 
true that the Lord has his true followers, but they are far 
inferior in numbers to the followers of Mammon. And the 
world is constantly invading even the select followers of the 
Lord. Every day increases the world’s power over men; every 
day it obtains new means to appeal to the heart of man. 

With what joy and pride the owner of millions goes forth 
to his bank or his office? He sits there as a king, and dictates 
terms to men who acknowledge the mighty power of money. 
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His judgments are accurate; his experience vast; it is the 
accumulation of a life time. He is wise in this generation. 
He seeks a site, the finest that nature offers, and he builds him 
a grand and beautiful house. How pleasant it is for him to 
ride forth from that grand mansion, through the beautiful roads, 
winding through the terraced lawns? His carriage is the most 
beautiful, and his horses are of the finest. And the poor 
Christian stands by, and gazes on the grandeur, and too often 
his heart craves for what he sees. He sees before him the 
practical result of man’s thought and labor, and the object for 
which he is laboring is so far off. The old nature starts up 
within him, and he would fain possess the goods of this world. 
The Christian’s heart does not dilate with gladness at the 
possession of the kingdom of Heaven; that thought is a living 
pleasing reality with but few men. Hence the lives of 
Christians become so pale and cold. Hence we find many men 
every day sacrificing the principles of religion for Mammon; but 
we find few sacrificing Mammon for the following of Christ. 
There is redemption and salvation for all; and yet only the few 
accept the call. Religion, by its very nature, should receive 
man’s chief attention and effort; and instead, it is generally 
crowded into the place of a side issue, or crowded out entirely. 
With many men prayer is a burden, a tedious thing that one is 
well pleased to be done with. Other obligations are performed 
with sullenness and grumbling, and often violated. Fast days 
and holy days are disregarded as interfering with worldly 
success. ‘The principles of a godless world are adopted; and 
often the non-Christian and Christian stand differentiated only 
by the inane barren profession of the latter. 

Where is the wisdom of the sons of the light? O, how 
shameful to us is the comparison! We hold our God and 
Heaven of less value than that which the worldling sets upon 
the dross of this world. He serves his god well. With eager 
hands he reaches out after the things which his god offers. He 
provides well for his worldly life, at the same time that the 
Christian makes but poor preparation for the eternal life in 
which he claims to believe. The son of this world practically 
says: “TI believe in no other life than this, and I must make 
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the most of this”; and he does make the most of it. The 
Christian claims to believe in another life, but foolishly lays 
waste his life in worldly thoughts and projects. 

And then there comes a time when down through those 
beautiful grounds, before mentioned, there passes a hearse. It 
is richly caparisoned; but still it is a hearse, and within it lies 
the lord of the mansion. Though rich, and the lord of many 
servants, he was but a steward of the great King; and his 
Sovereign has now called for the accounting of his life. Ah, 
this is the day for which men should live. Of what use now to 
him are his gold, and lands, and houses, and carriages? He 
must be buried in the earth, out of the sight of men, to be 
devoured by worms, and his soul passes beyond the possession 
and use of all that cumulus of wealth. ‘That is the hour that 
reverses the conditions of men. ‘The only wisdom is to prepare 
for that hour. 

Again in our reflections the mind rests upon the contrast 
between the preparation which men make for this world and 
that which Christians make for their world; and the contrast is 
unto the shame of the followers of Christ. The man of this 
world looks with feverish determination and desire upon the 
goal of his hopes, which is money; the Christian only now and 
again languidly raises his feeble eyes to Heaven, not with the 
thought that thrills to action, but with a mixed feeling of 
wonder and sadness. The chill of the lack of faith is upon us. 
Nowhere in our life is manifested the thought, the energy, and 
the activity of the sons of this world. We are not filled with 
an intense love of our Heavenly inheritance; we seldom think 
about it. It is so far away from us. If it were something 
tangible, something that we could possess here; here, in this 
world, where we are so much at home,—ah, then men would 
move to obtain it. But itis not here. Between it and us there 
is a great void, so that no human eyes can see it. By the light 
of faith we catch sure evidence that our inheritance exists; but 
its true nature is not revealed. We have the testimony of God 
that it is a state of transcendent happiness; but still we shrink 
back afraid at its awful mystery, and our poor souls follow after 
the vain things of this world that we can see. Hence it is that 
while the sons of this world build their mighty ships and 
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locomotives, their palaces and their factories; while they 
operate their gigantic enterprises, even to a control of the whole 
world, the spiritual life of man is weak and indefinite. 

Once in a while some noble spirit steps out from our ranks, 
and flings away the fetters of the world’s gold and pleasure, and 
follows the Master with his whole soul; but such wise men are 
few. For most of us every day isa day of foolishness and of 
loss. It may be saved from grievous sin, but how much have 
we at eventide to give the Master, as one day more is marked 
off from that comparatively small number that stands between 
us and the accounting? 

The world has many agencies to propagate its doctrines. 
Our minds are open to all these agencies. We readily admit 
the world’s false philosophy, and we vainly try to reconcile our 
hold on Heaven with the love of this world. The choice of 
Eliah is applicable to us. When Israel was following after the 
false god Baal, Eliah summoned the people to Mt. Carmel, and 
there charged them: ‘How long halt ye between two opinions? 
if the Lord be God, follow him; but if Baal be god, then follow 
him.” And Eliah alone challenged the four hundred and fifty 
priests of Baal to the test of fire, and vanquished them, and 
slew them. Now we halt between two opinions. It is not the 
worship of Baal that troubles us, but it is a worse idolatry, the 
idolatry of this world. ‘Truly may it be called idolatry; for no 
pagan god was ever worshiped as this world is being worshiped 
to-day. Hence a great inconsistency pervades the life of 
Christians: they profess to be followers of Jesus, but they love his 
enemy the world. The largest part of their lives is given to the 
world; Jesus receives a few careless thoughts, some routine service, 
often performed mechanically, without any intensity of faith or 
love. We repeat that the contrast between what God receives 
and what the world receives, in the lives of Christ’s own followers, 
is a thought to make men tremble. He has commanded that 
his service be first; and we make it last, and poorest of all: 
“Seek ye first the kingdom of God, and his righteousness ; 
and all these things shall be added unto you.”—Matt. VI. 33. 

The unrighteous steward by an act of injustice made friends 
to himself of his lord’s debtors, that they might in the time of 
his need receive him into their houses. His injustice is 
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condemned, but his prudent provision is employed by the Lord 
Jesus to illustrate an appeal to men to make to themselves 
friends of the poor, by means of the Mammon of iniquity. The 
Mammon of iniquity is simply a poetic name of money; and 
men are here exhorted to charity. 

We are persuaded from intrinsic and extrinsic evidence 
that the true reading in the ninth verse is, “when zt shall fail.” 
Mammon fails when a man dies. Money’s power is great up to 
that point, but there its power ceases. It will purchase a 
costlier coffin; it will erect a grander tomb. Men will perhaps 
be found to flatter the dust of the dead plutocrat. But these 
things do not penetrate to the existence of the spirit in the great 
world beyond. Earth claims its dust, and in its new life the 
spirit must rely on other things than the gold which it once 
possessed. In that dread hour well is it for the man who has 
made the poor his friends. They are said to receive the man 
into the eternal tabernacles, for the reason that the act of charity 
done to them is made one of the great bases for a favorable 
judgment. We have the pledge of Jesus that he will consider, 
‘in that judgment, as done to himself whatever a man has done 
to the poor, whether of good or of evil. 

In the subsequent verses of the discourse, Christ calls the 
goods of this life a very dttle, which is given to man to test his 
fidelity. No matter how great these goods become, considered 
in the absolute truth in which God considers things, they are a 
very little. They are goods of a low order, destined to be 
changed. God sends a man here to test him. If he proves 
himself faithful to God in the use of these creatures, then there 
is given to him the infinite treasures of God. The sole object 
of human life is to prove man’s faithfulness. God tried the 
angels, and he tries men. The tests were different, in 
conformity with their different natures, but the end is the same, 
to give Heaven to those who have been tried, and found faithful. 
Heaven alone is the true riches. A man who has laid up 
treasures in Heaven is alone rich. The instinct to possess 
riches is strong in the human heart. We have need to cultivate 
it, and to direct it aright to the amassing of the true riches. God’s 
cause would be greatly benefitted if men would feed upon the 
thought of what they possess in Heaven with the same intense 
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avidity with which the men of this world count their 
possessions. And yet these poor worshipers of this world do 
not really possess anything. They have merely a time lease of 
these things which they call their own, and the expiration of 
that lease can not be deferred beyond a few years: it may come 
at any moment. But the riches of Heaven are eternal and 
unchanging. 

The eleventh verse is very obscure, and this obscurity, as 
usual, has given rise to some variants. If we adopt the reading 
buétepov, “your own”, the sense would be: If ye are not 
faithful in the use of these creatures of earth, which are not 
really yours, but which ye only use for a time, no one will give 
you the true riches of Heaven, which are called the possessor’s 
own, for the reason that they never pass from him. 

If we adopt #mérepov, “our own”, the point would be that 
God will not give Heaven which is called 42s ow possession to 
men who have been proven unfaithful in their relations to the 
goods of earth. The moral illustration is in both cases the 
same, and the thought is parallel to the sentence of the tenth 
verse. 

The thirteenth verse is exactly parallel to Matthew, VI. 24, 
and it has been fully explained in our Commentary, Vol. II., 
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14. And the Pharisees, who 
were lovers of money, heard 
all these things; and they 
scoffed at him. 


15. And he said unto them: 
Ye are they that justify your- 
selves in the sight of men; but 
God knoweth your hearts: for 
that which is exalted among 
men is an abomination in the 


sight of God. 


16. ‘The Lawand the Proph- 
ets were until John: from that 
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évorriov Kupiou, 
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time the Gospel of the kingdom 
of God is preached, and every 
man entereth violently into it. 


W705. DU At tse easier, for 
heaven and earth to pass away, 
than for one tittle of the Law 
to fall. 


18. Every one that putteth 
away his wife, and marrieth 
another, committeth adultery: 
and he that marrieth one that 
is put away from a husband 
committeth adultery. 


19. Now there was a cer- 
tain rich man, and he was 
clothed in purple and fine 
linen, faring sumptuously every 
day: 

20. And a certain beggar 
named Lazarus was laid at his 
gate, full of sores, 


21. And desiring to be fed 
with the crumbs that fell from 
the rich man’s table; yea, even 
the dogs came and licked his 
sores. 


22. And it came to pass, 
that the beggar died, and that 
he was carried away by the 
angels into Abraham’s bosom: 
and the rich man also died, 
and was buried. 


23. And in Hades he lifted 
up his eyes, being in torments, 
and seeth Abraham afar off, 
and Lazarus in his bosom. 
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24. And he cried and said: 
Father Abraham, have mercy 
on me, and send Lazarus, that 
he may dip the tip of his finger 
in water, and cool my tongue; 
for I am in anguish in this 
flame. 


25. But Abraham said: 
Son, remember that thou in 
thy lifetime receivedst thy good 
things, and Lazarus in like 
manner evil things: but now 
here he is comforted, and thou 
art in anguish. 


26. And beside all this, be- 
tween us and you there is a 
great gulf fixed, that they who 
would pass from hence to you 
may not be able, and that none 
may cross over from thence 
to us. 


27, -And he said:> 1) pray: 
thee therefore, father, that thou 
wouldest send him to my 
father’s house; 


28. ForI have five brethren; 
that he may testify unto them, 
lest they also come into this 
place of torment. 


29. But Abraham saith: 
They have Moses and the 
prophets; let them hear them. 


gon And: he . said: Nay, 
father Abraham: but if one go 
to them from the dead, they 
will repent. 
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31. And he said unto him: 31. Eivey 6& atta: Ei 
If they hear not Mosesand the Mavaéws xal tev rpodntav ovK 
prophets, neither will they be dxovovow, od8 éay tis éx vexpav 
persuaded, if one rise from the davaoty, recOnoovra. 
dead. 


In the 15th verse B and a few others have ever ov Kupiov: 
the greater number have évwmiov @eod. In the 21st verse the 
phrase xai ovdels ed/S0v ai7& is not found in any uncial codex. 
It is only found in a few cursive manuscripts, and we judge 
that its presence in the Vulgate is unwarranted. ‘There is great 
variety in the Latin text of the end of the 22nd verse and the 
beginning of the 23rd verse; but the Greek codices are 
concordant, and we have followed these in our translation. In 
verse 26 the reading év 7dou is found in &, B, and L; others 
have émi maou. In the same verse o/ is inserted before éxe?Oev in 
many authorities, but it is omitted in &%*, B, D, and rejected by 
Westcott and Hort. 

The preceding parable had displeased the Pharisees, for 
they were lovers of money. They knew that the Lord aimed at 
them his sublime teaching, and not being able to answer his 
grand presentation of truth, they resort to scoffing, to discredit 
him with the multitude. The Lord Jesus with calm dignity 
discloses the falseness and wickedness of their lives. "They were 
time-servers. ‘They preserved before men a mere superficial 
piety, in order to enjoy the reverential regard of the people; but 
their hearts were evil. In saying, ‘but God knoweth your 
hearts,” and leaving the sentence thus unfinished, it becomes 
stronger than if Jesus had explicitly described the condition of 
those hearts. From the fact that our fellow men can not know 
our secret thoughts, we practically become oblivious that God is 
looking in upon them. ‘This is especially true of men who live 
superficial lives, and rarely think any deep thoughts of God, and 
of our relations to him. ‘The sentence of Jesus awakes the 
dormant conscience to a realization of the perpetual scrutiny of 
God. It is not sufficient merely not to deny this truth; it must 
be a present living reality. It can not be thought of too much. 
It is one of the most efficacious preventatives of sin, and a 
moving force to repentance when a man has fallen into sin. 
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The Lord next declares that what is exalted among men, is an 
abomination in the sight of God. ‘This truth immediately 
results from the foregoing. Men see the surface, and judge by 
the surface. God sees the heart, and hence sees the falsehood 
and the wrong that are hidden under a fair outward seeming. 
One of the chief occupations of men is to deceive their fellow 
men, and to strive to seem what they are not. The consequence 
is that the very standards of the world’s judgment become 
perverted. The world applauds men who are steeped in 
falsehood and evil. Such is the history of the human race. 
Men have always been poor superficial dupes, and scheming, 
cunning, unscrupulous men attain to success by playing on the 
foolishness of men. ‘This is especially true of our national life. 
Superficiality and pride have so infected the people that the 
serious questions of the soul are forgotten. 

As a defense against the scoffing. of the Pharisees, Jesus 
declares that his Gospel is a logical outgrowth out of the Law 
and the Prophets. John the Baptist marks the transition. Up 
to his time all was preparatory and imperfect. The law of 
renunciation of this world was not promulgated in the imperfect 
_ state of the Mosaic Law. In that old state of things wealth and 
length of days were the rewards of faithful service of Yahveh. 
But with Christ came the perfect law of the kingdom of God, 
announcing to man those sublime paradoxes at which the 
Pharisees scoffed. Announcing to man that a man should hate 
his life; should give up all that he possesses; should love 
suffering ; in a word, that he should love what he naturally hates, 
and hate what he naturally loves. 

The sixteenth verse of Luke is parallel to the twelfth and 
thirteenth verses of the eleventh chapter of St. Matthew, and 
has the same general signification. See Vol. II. of our 
Commentary, pages 323326. A man enters into the kingdom 
of Heaven vzolently, in the sense that he must overcome the 
strong opposition of his own nature, of the spirit of this world, 
and of Satan. St. Paul always employs military terms in 
speaking of the Christian life; for it is a real warfare against 
subtle powerful foes. A man must inaugurate his warfare by 
realizing that he is his own enemy. ‘The Devil finds his 
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strongest ally in the old nature of man. Heaven is for the 
strong hearts who have fought the good fight, and have kept the 
faith. 

Now although Christ promulgated this grand Gospel of the 
kingdom of God, he did not abolish the substance of the First 
Covenant. The Old Law was an embryo, which in Christ did 
not die; but which grew to perfect life and activity. In its 
evolution to its. new and perfect life, it threw off certain 
enfoldments, just as the foetus, being born into its perfect state 
of life, has cast off the placenta and the membranes of the ovum. 
The Pharisees strove to establish a contradiction between Christ 
and the Lord; and Christ clearly shows that they reject his 
Gospel because they aforetime had been unfaithful to the 
Lord. 

One of the chief points on which the Pharisees erred was 
the nature of marriage. The marriage of man and woman had 
been established by God from the beginning as a permanent 
union for the propagation of the race. Yielding to the hardness 
of the Jews’ hearts, Moses had conceded the right of a bill of 
divorcement in grave cases. The Pharisees had extended this 
privilege upon the merest whim, so that the great institution of 
matriage was almost made naught. The theme is taken up 
again in the Lord’s teaching, in Matthew XIX. 3—4, and 
Mark X. 1—12. We reserve for that place a full treatment of 
the theme. 

We now turn our attention to the wonderful parable of the 
rich man, and Lazarus the beggar. The motive of the parable 
is cognate to the preceding doctrine. The parable illustrates 
that the abuse of riches entails a terrible and eternal punishment ; 
while out of the state of beggary a man may be taken into the 
kingdom of Heaven. 

It is not hereby stated that the possession of wealth is in 
itself the cause of man’s damnation; neither is beggary in itself 
sanctity. Doubtless there are rich men in Heaven, and beggars 
in hell. But the sense of the parable is that Heaven’s judgments 
are unlike those of the world. ‘The world judges by appearances, 
and honors all rich men, and despises the poor. God judges by 
what is in a man’s heart, and often gives Heaven to the beggar, 
while the proud rich man is condemned to hell. 
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_ The parable represents to us an extreme case of wealth and 

luxury, and an extreme case of poverty and suffering. While 
we reject the Vulgate clause, “et nemo illi dabat”, its sense is 
implied in the term émidupar, 

There is no other reason that the beggar is mentioned by 
name, while the rich man is not, except the natural exigences 
of the account. The parable clearly implies that the rich man 
was selfish and gluttonous. The beggar was so weak that he 
could not drive away the dogs that licked his sores. By the 
words a picture is impressed on our minds. We see before usa | 
grand mansion with magnificent gates and walls, and at the outer 
gate a wretched being lying helpless on the ground. Hunger is 
in his eyes, as he looks agonizingly at the doors of the palace. 
The crumbs that fall from the table of the rich man within would 
satisfy him, and they are not givenhim. The gaunt hungry dogs 
of the street come up, and lick the livid sores of the sick beggar. 

Both men die, and Lazarus is carried by the angels into 
Abraham’s bosom; the rich man is buried, and when we hear 
from him again he is in hell. 

Abraham is the father of the faithful, both of the New Law 
and of the Old. Hence Heaven is spoken of under the figure of 
Abraham’s bosom. To clasp one to one’s bosom is an act of 
love, and Abraham the father of all the faithful is represented 
as thus welcoming his faithful children to their everlasting 
home. ‘The figure is continued, and the great truths regarding 
the eternity of hell’s torments and the justice of God’s dealings 
with man are presented under the form of a colloquy between 
the rich man in hell and Abraham in Heaven. Of course, this 
is a highly wrought poetic figure to present these mighty truths. 
The parable also aids our belief in the existence of angels, and 
in their ministering to us. 

It was not the mere poverty and suffering of Lazarus that 
brought him to Heaven. It was the patience and resignation 
with which these tribulations were borne. It was his faith in 
God, and his love of God which had not been killed by the 
selfishness and pride engendered by wealth. 

And on the other hand, it was not the wealth, in itself, that 
sent the rich man to hell. It was his hard selfishness and total 
lack of charity; it was his perverse use of wealth. 
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At the same time the parable teaches that it is far harder 
to reach heaven out of riches than out of poverty. The rich 
man has an enemy of God close to him, very close to him. 
Riches steal away the heart from God; they remove the thought 
and the love of a supernatural world from the heart, and implant 
there the love of this reprobate world; they engender pride and 
selfishness. Great is the pride of riches. The rich man 
recognizes that he has in his grasp a source of immense power: 
the world bows down to him. He is courted and flattered. He 
can command at will the best that this world has; he is a social 
leader, a power in society and in business. And the world 
winds itself around his heart, and smothers its spiritual life in 
its deadly embrace. The great importance that the world gives 
to his wealth hardens the man’s heart. His heart is in his 
wealth, and his whole energy is centered here. The thought of 
leaving his wealth is so terrible that he never thinks of it. 

With what suddenness and lack of ceremony the parable 
closes the rich man’s life, ‘‘and the rich man died, and was 
buried.” That, after all, is the end of this world’s wealth, to die 
and be buried. In this the millionaire has no pre-eminence over 
the beggar; death and the grave await both. Follow the 
careers of the great kings of the money world. The course 
runs on for a few years, and then it ends at a grave. There 
they lie, rotten dust, while others enjoy what they sold their 
souls to obtain. Man is in many things very much a fool; but 
in nothing is his foolishness so fatal as to set such a high price 
on things which can not serve him after the few brief years of a 
man’s life. 

Some have believed that the colloquy between the rich man 
in hell and Lazarus in Heaven is historical. This opinion 
seems to us absurd. We can not believe that the damned hold 
conversation with the blessed, neither do we believe that a soul 
in hell would make the requests here recorded of the rich man 
in hell. It is simply a poetic figure to illustrate some great 
moral truths. The first great truth illustrated is the reversal of 
the conditions of these two men. On earth Lazarus the beggar 
waited in vain at the gate of the rich man for a few crumbs; 
while the rich man revelled in food and drink. Now that same 
rich man begs that the same beggar from his bliss in Heaven 
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may come and cool his tongue with a little water. What has 
wrought this wondrous change? infinite justice, the justice of 
God, which allows the good to suffer here, but which in the great 
retribution renders to every man the wages which he has earned. 
This is implied in Abraham’s answer. On earth a cruel, 
merciless, gluttonous man was blessed with great wealth; while 
a man who served God, and did no evil was allowed to lie 
famishing and dying amid the dogs of the street. Men might 
- say: Where is the justice of God that permits this inequality? 
If man had only this mortal life, it could not be explained; but 
now look beyond the horizon of time, and see God’s just 
judgments: the beggar is in Heaven; and the rich man has left 
his wealth, and is in the torments of hell. 

There is also revealed in the parable the existence of hell, 
and its eternity. If there were no hell, this parable would be 
vain and misleading. Certain it is that the Lord wished us to 
believe that the destiny of men, of whom the rich man isa 
representative, is that state of torment here so graphically 
described. Human words could not be used more forcibly to 
teach that truth. We almost see the dark abyss and its 
mysterious fire, whose nature no man can understand. ‘Therefore, 
as long as we believe that Jesus was a teacher of truth, so long 
must we believe that hell exists. There is no doubt or ambiguity 
in his message: he has declared it clearly and repeatedly. It is 
not a pleasing thought, and in the religion that men have 
invented, it is largely left out. In the beginning of their 
invention, it was still retained; but now, in the latest and most 
improved form of that religion, it is entirely left out. But it is 
an essential tenet of the religion that is not the creation of men, 
but which came from God with authority, and which is the 
same forever. 

The eternity of hell is affirmed by that great gulf between 
hell and Heaven, over which none may pass. ‘The state of both 
the damned and the blessed is everlasting, and unchanging. 
That gulf is fixed by the great judgment of God, and remains 
forever. Everything else pertaining to hell sinks into 
insignificance when compared to its eternity. Eternity is a 
quality of duration which can not be positively comprehended 
by any created intellect; but even it is difficult to realize 
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eternity, even in a negative sense. The mind may fatigue itself 
by endless comparisons, and mighty stretches of the imagination, 
but it has only grasped a broken line which is no part of the 
endless line of eternity. O dreadful thoughts! hell, and 
eternity. The heart grows sick with horror, and we creep back 
close to the shelter of God’s merciful love. 

In the parable it is clearly implied that the reason that 
Abraham can obtain no mercy for the rich man in hell, is that 
his everlasting detention there is demanded by divine justice. 

The close of the colloquy between the damned soul and 
Abraham illustrates also an important truth. The rich man 
pleads hard that a messenger be sent to his father’s house to 
testify to his brethren of his unhappy lot, that they may not 
come thither. This request is also refused on the plea that 
those who abuse the evidence that God has given them, would 
not be persuaded if one should rise from the dead. 

This establishes the truth that God has given enough 
evidence to the world to save men. He has given them the 
clearest evidence of every truth of man’s faith and duty. To be 
sure, he has not done away with faith; for faith isa part of 
God’s plan to prepare man for Heaven. And even he has given 
to us what is denied to the rich man in the parable: Jesus 
Christ has risen from the dead, and has taught us, and still 
men do not believe. The fault lies not in the defect of 
evidence, it is in the hardness of our hearts, in whose darkness 
the Light shines, but the darkness apprehends it not. 
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1. And he said unto his 1. Kiev 5€ pos palntas 
disciples: It isimpossible but avrod: "Avévdexrdv éotiv Tod Ta 
that occasions of stumbling oxdvdara pwn édOeiv, rriv ovat 
should come: but woe unto 6” of épyeras. 
him, through whom they 
come ! 


2. It were well for him if a 2. Avovterei atT@ ef AlOos 
millstone were hanged about pudKds repixertas rept Tov Tpa- 
his neck, and he were thrown ynAov avrod, Kau Eppurtar eis THY 
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into the sea, rather than that 
he should cause one of these 


little ones to stumble. 


3. Take heed to yourselves: 
if thy brother sin, rebuke him; 
and if he repent, forgive 
him. 

4. And if he sin against 
thee seven times in the day, 
and seven times turn again to 
thee, saying: I repent; thou 
shalt forgive him. 

5. And the apostles said 
unto the Lord: Increase our 
faith. 

6. And the Lord said: If 
ye have faith as a grain of 
mustard seed, ye would say 
unto this sycamine tree: Be 
thou rooted up, and be thou 
planted in the sea; and it 
would have obeyed you. 


7. But who is there of you, 
having a servant plowing or 
keeping sheep, that will say 
unto him, when he is come in 
from the field: Come straight- 
way and sit down to meat; 

8. And will not rather say 
unto him: Make ready where- 
with I may sup, and gird thy- 
self, and serve me, till I have 
eaten and drunken; and after- 
ward thou shalt eat and 
drink ? 

9. Doth he thank the ser- 
vant because he did the things 
that were commanded? 
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10. Even so ye also, when 10. Odtas Kal tpyels, drav 
ye shall have done all the owjonte ravta ta SiatayOdvta 
things that are commanded ‘piv, rA¢yere: “Ore SodAon Aypetor 
you, say: Weareunprofitable éopéev: 6 dpeldouev Trovjoat, Tre- 
servants; we have done that rounxapev. 
which it was our duty to do. 

In the 2nd verse Gos wvduxds is found in &, B, D, L, et al.; 
other authorities have wiros duxds: the meaning is not different. 
In verse 3, es o€is added in D, X, I, A, A, Il, etal. Itis 
omitted by &, A, B, L, et al., and the versions. In the fourth 
verse éemtdxis THs juépas is repeated in the second member of the 
hypothesis in A, I’, A, A, TI, et al., and this reading is adopted 
by the Vulgate, Gothic, Syriac and Ethiopian versions, and by 
Tatian’s Diatessaron. ‘Though the phrase is understood in the 
discourse, there is not sufficient warrant of its genuinity in the 
text. In the tenth verse ov déew is found in A, D, I, A, A, II, 
etal. This reading is approved by the Vulgate, Gothic and 
Syriac versions and by the Diatessaron. It is rejected by &, B, 
L, X, et al., and by the Bohairic, Jerusalem Syriac, Armenian 
and Ethiopian versions. 

The first two verses of this chapter correspond in substance 
to Matthew XVIII. 6—7. The third and fourth verses of Luke 
are in substance parallel to Matthew XVIII. 15—17, and XVIII. 
21—22. ‘The theme has already been explained in the present 
volume of our Commentary. ‘To explain their presence here, 
we must recur to that old and unsettled question: Whether 
Luke relates the same discourse of Jesus in a different context ; 
or whether Jesus uttered the same discourse with slight verbal 
differences on two or more occasions. We shall never be able 
to decide this question; neither is it essential to a proper 
understanding of the Gospels. 

Inasmuch as we have already explained the theme in 
Matthew, 1. c., we need here only refer the reader to the 
preceding place. There is a peculiar emphasis in Luke’s 
statement that the brother is to be forgiven, even though he sin 
against a man seven times a day. Such a series of sins and 
repentances in one day is highly improbable, but the exaggerated 
hypothesis lends force to the Lord’s exhortation to an unfailing 
spirit of forgiveness. 
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The Lord calls occasions of stumbling any word, deed, or 
omission which tends to lead another into sin. Of these we 
have treated in an exposition of the aforesaid passage of 
Matthew. Considering man’s weakness and his proneness to 


evil, it is impossible but that these occasions should come, but 


the certainty of their coming does not lessen the gravity of the 
offense. When man exhibits one of these occasions, he does 
not commit one sin, but in a certain sense he commits an 
indefinite number of sins; for his sinful word or act becomes 
the moving cause in the sins of all those who are scandalized 
by him. Hence Christ pronounces a terrible woe against such 
a man. 

Through several verses the nexus has been somewhat loose 
in St. Luke. The cause of this may be that St. Luke was 
unable at all times to ascertain the chronological order, and that 
he inserted in certain places certain data of whose truth he could 
not doubt, but whose place in the order of events was unknown. 

Therefore in the fifth verse we come abruptly upon a 
petition of the Apostles to increase their faith. Wise was this 
petition; for faith is the foundation of the whole edifice of 
religion. If the foundation be strong, the edifice reared thereon 
will stand. This petition must have pleased the Lord; and he 
responds by telling them of the great value of faith. 

In St. Matthew, XVII. 20, Jesus extols the virtue of faith, 
except that he declares that the same degree of it here spoken 
of would remove a mountain. What we have said in our 
Commentary of the former passage will aptly apply here. In 
both places an effect is mentioned which is entirely above and 
beyond the power of created nature. The illustration is easy. 
The sycamine tree is the black mulberry tree, a common tree in 
the East. There is no special reason for the selection of this 
tree, other than the fact that some tree must be selected. /The 
faculty of the imagination readily represents to the mind a large 
tree lifted up out of the earth, and transplanted in the sea at the 
mere word of a man. The discourse of Jesus does not merely 
contemplate the throwing of the tree into the sea; it speaks o 
its being planted in the sea, so that the tree changes its element, 
and grows in the waves of the sea. 
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: The mind readily apprehends the natural impossibility of 

such an effect. Now to show the great efficacy of faith, this 
great effect is predicated of the least degree of faith. Here again 
the mind is aided to grasp the small degree of faith intended, by 
its being likened to a grain of mustard seed, which is the least 
of seeds. 

Faith does not literally transplant trees into the sea; but it 
operates greater effects. We can not see these spiritual effects; 
and so therefore Jesus assists us to a realization of their greatness 
by representing the power of faith under a concrete figure. 
Faith makes a man the friend of God; faith is the principle of 
life of the new creation in man; faith saves a man’s soul, and 
obtains for him the kingdom of Heaven. Faith is the key of 
the kingdom of Heaven. Moreover, whenever it is necessary in 
the order of natural causality that the laws of nature should be 
suspended for the real good of the believer, faith will obtain 
such effect. The power of faith is as the power of God himself, 
and strong as is the language of Christ concerning faith, it is 
not adequate to describe its efficacy. We can not perceive with 
our senses the operations of this spiritual force in its proper 
world, but Jesus saw them, and hence he could appreciate their 
value. 

These reflections lead us to the conviction that faith is of 
great worth to man; and yet what are we doing to increase it? 
It is a gift of God, not a human accomplishment; but it is given 
to those who dispose themselves, and ask for it. It is given to 
the humble, and not to the proud; it is given to men of clean 
life, and not to the impure; it is given to those who follow after 
Christ, and not to those who make this world their god. It is 
mote valuable than all else that we can possess, and we neglect 
it. Instead of hungering and thirsting after this great gift, we 
are hungering and thirsting after money and pleasure. The 
world and its pleasures are our friends, our daily companions, 
the objects of our thoughts. The consequence is that a great 
spiritual inertia pervades the world, and we see but little faith 
reflected in the deeds of men. 

The final part of the Lord’s discourse is an admonition 
against pride. We are servants of the Lord God. By the most 
absolute of titles he has a right to our service. He owns us 
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absolutely, body and soul. He created us, and we exist by the 
continuation of his creative act. Now in absolute justice, even 
though we should faithfully serve the Lord God, what should 
be our portion? The Lord illustrates it by the example of the 
slave of a human lord. Let us suppose that such slave comes in 
from plowing or keeping sheep. He has performed faithful 
service, but yet the master does not thank him, as though it 
were something extraordinary. He expects such service from 
his slave. Neither does he invite him to sit down straightway 
to meat. We must remember that the Lord is illustrating 
moral truth by eastern customs: the truth is universal; the 
customs are local. ‘The slave must first make ready the lord’s 
supper, and gird himself, that his movements may be unimpeded, 
and serve the master first; and then he receives his portion. 
The main truth is simply this, that faithful service from a 
servant merits a servant’s portion. ‘The illustration presupposes 
a condition of service much unlike that which prevails with us. 
It is evident that the servant spoken of in the discourse of Christ 
is a slave. ‘Though slavery is odious in our ideas, yet it is 
compatible with justice and right. The Lord contemplated 
a case where a right in law existed which made one person 
absolute master of the service of another. And he appeals to the 
experience of his hearers in affirming that, where such right 
existed, the faithful service of the slave obtained nothing more 
than the slave’s portion. And no man can say that this 
treatment of the slave is unjust. Even in our society, when a 
workman performs for us an honest day’s work, we pay him a 
workman’s wages, and nothing more. But thisexample is weak, 
because we have not a right in law by which we own that man’s 
labor. Now no human right can equal the absolute right that 
God has, not only to our labor, but to our very beings. Hence, 
in stern justice, when we have done all things that are commanded 
us, we must say: “We are unprofitable servants; we have done 
merely a servant’s duty.” ‘The “unprofitable” is added to show 
us that our service is of no great worth to our Lord. He does not 
need us. Rarely is our service to our Lord as faithful as is the 
service of the slave to his human master. ‘The Lord did not 
create us because he needed our service. Our service is of no 
use to God; its only profit is to ourselves. A profitable servant 
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is one who by his labor contributes some profit to his master. 
The best of us can do no such service to God. Wherefore, in 
absolute justice, the best of us stand before God as servants who 
have received everything from God, and who owe everything to 
God. And not only that, but our service is not necessary to 
God; it contributes nothing to God: God’s glory is infinite 
without us. This is our standing before God, necessitated by 
the very nature of things. God can not change his own nature, 
and by the fact of creation the essential relation of creature to 
Creator springs up, and this necessitates our essential dependence 
on God, and his absolute dominion over us. Weare unprofitable, 
unnecessary servants by necessity. 

And if this is true of a faithful servant of God, what shall 
we say of the sinful servant? What shall we say of the man 
whose life is made up of service of this world, and of sin against 
God? Can it be possible that God yet loves such a wretch? 
Ah yes; mystery of God’s mercy and love! he goes after such a 
one calling him back, and offering him pardon. 

These are the thoughts that make a man ask: “ Why should 
the spirit of mortal be proud?” 

Such is man’s condition, judged by what he has in himself, 
and by what he might in justice claim. But such is not our 
condition in view of the goodness of God. God lifts his faithful 
servant out of his natural condition by a pure act of grace. He 
bestows upon the servant the name and place of a son; he calls 
the servant friend. When the servant’s day’s work is over, he 
no longer permits him to remain in a servile condition: he 
makes him an heir of the royal inheritance of Christ. To him 
before the court of Heaven, he addresses these words: ‘ Well 
done, good and faithful servant: thou hast been faithful over a 
few things, I will set thee over many things: enter thou into 
the joy of thy Lord.”—Matt. XXV. a1. 

Let us grasp this great truth, and hold it close to our hearts: 
We are, even at our best, unprofitable, unnecessary servants; but 
yet for our faithful service we receive not the servant’s portion, 
but the sonship of God, and the inheritance of sons, and of joint 
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JOHN XI. 1—44. 


1. Nowacertain man was 
sick, Lazarus of Bethany, of 
the village of Mary and her 
sister Martha. 


2. And it was that Mary 
who anointed the Lord with 
ointment, and wiped his feet 
with her hair, whose brother 
Lazarus was sick. 


a.) ane sisters, therefore 
sent unto him, saying: Lord, 
behold, he whom thou lovest 
is sick. 

4. But when Jesus heard 
it, he said: This sickness is 
not unto death, but for the 
glory of God, that the Son of 
God may be glorified thereby. 


5. Now Jesus loved Martha, 
and her sister, and Lazarus. 


6. When therefore he heard 
that he was sick, he abode at 
that time two days in the place 
where he was. 


7. Then after this he saith 
to the disciples: Let us go 
into Judzea again. 


8. The disciples say unto 
him: Rabbi, the Jews were 
but now seeking to stone thee; 
and goest thou thither again? 


9. Jesus answered: Are 
there not twelve hours in the 
day? If a man walk in the 
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day, he stumbleth not, because 
he seeth the light of this 
world. 


10. But if a man walk in 
the night, he stumbleth, be- 
cause the light is not in him. 


11. These things spoke he: 
and after this he saith unto 
them: Our friend Lazarus is 
fallen asleep; but I go, that I 
may awake him out of sleep. 


12. The disciples therefore 
said unto him: Lord, if he is 
fallen asleep, he will recover. 


13. Now Jesus had spoken 
of his death: but they thought 
that he spoke of taking rest in 
sleep. 


14. Then Jesus therefore 
said unto them plainly: Laza- 
rus is dead. 

15. And I am glad for your 
sakes that I was not there, to 
the intent ye may believe; 
nevertheless let us go unto 
him. 

16. Thomas therefore, who 
is called Didymus, said unto 
his fellow-disciples: Let us 
also go, that we may die with 
him. 

17. So when Jesus came, 
he found that he had been in 
the tomb four days already. 

18. Now Bethany was nigh 
unto Jerusalem, about fifteen 
furlongs off ; 
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19. And many of the Jews 
had come to Martha and Mary, 
to console them concerning 
their brother. 


20. Martha therefore, when 
she heard that Jesus was com- 
ing, went and met him: but 
Mary still sat in the house. 


21. Martha therefore said 
unto Jesus: Lord, if thou 
hadst been here, my brother 
had not died. 


22. And even now I know 
that, whatsoever thou shalt 
ask of God, God will give 
thee. 


23. Jesus saith unto her: 
Thy brother shall rise again. 


24. Martha saith unto him: 
I know that he shall rise again 
in the resurrection at the last 
day. 


25. Jesussaid unto her: I 
am the resurrection, and the 
life: he that believeth in me, 
though he die, yet shall he 
live: 


26. And whosoever liveth 
and believeth in me shall never 
die. Believest thou this? 


27. She saith unto him: 
Yea, Lord: I have believed 
that thou art the Christ, the 
Son of God, even he that com- 
eth into the world. 
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28. And when she had said 
this, she went away, and called 
Mary her sister secretly, say- 
ing: ‘The Master is here, and 
calleth thee. 


29. And she, when she 
heard it, arose quickly, and 
went unto him. 


30. (Now Jesus was not yet 
come into the village, but was 
still in the place where Martha 
met him.) 


31. The Jews then who 
were with her in the house, 
and were comforting her, when 
they saw Mary, that she rose 
up quickly and went out, fol- 
lowed her, supposing that she 
was going unto the tomb to 
weep there. 


32. Mary therefore, when 
she came where Jesus was, and 
saw him, fell down at his feet, 
saying unto him: Lord, if 
thou hadst been here, my 
brother had not died. 


33. When Jesus therefore 
saw her weeping, and the Jews 
also weeping who came with 
her, he groaned in the spirit, 
and was troubled, 


34. And said: Where have 
ye laid him? 


35° 
Lord, come and see. 


wept. 


They say unto him: 
Jesus 
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36. The Jews therefore 
said: Behold how he loved 
him! 

37. But some of them said: 


Could not this man, who 
opened the eyes of him that 
was blind, have caused that 
this man also should not die? 


38. Jesus therefore again 
groaning in himself cometh to 
the tomb. Now it was a cave, 
and a stone lay against it. 

39. Jesus saith: Take ye 
away the stone. Martha, the 
sister of him that was dead, 
saith unto him: Lord, by this 
time he stinketh: for he hath 
been dead four days. 


40. Jesus saith unto her: 
Said I not unto thee, that, if 
thou believedst, thou shouldest 
see the glory of God? 


41. So they took away the 
stone. And Jesus lifted up his 
eyes, and said: Father, I thank 
thee that thou heardest me. 


42. And I knew that thou 
hearest me always: but because 
of the multitude which stand- 
eth around I said it, that they 
may believe that thou didst 
send me. 


43. And when he had thus 
spoken, he cried with a loud 
voice: Lazarus, come forth. 


44. He that was dead came 
forth, bound hand and foot 
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with grave-clothes; and his 
face was bound about with a 


mV iy 


xelpas Ketpiass, Kal 1 dyus avToD 
covdapio repiedédero. Aéyeu ’In- 


napkin. Jesus saith unto ods adrois: Avoare adrov, cai 
them: Loose him, and let ddete adrov trayew, 
him go. 


In verse 19 pos tas tept MapOav cai Mapidw is found in 
A, CT, A, A, W,et al. This is endorsed by Tischendorf: zpos 
tiv MapGav cai Mapiap is supported by &, B, C*, L, X, and by 
Westcott and Hort. 

The ancient village of Bethany was situated to the eastward 
of Jerusalem, nearly two miles distant. In that village Mary, 
Martha, and their brother Lazarus had a permanent domicile. 
In fact, the Gospel seems to warrant that it was their native 
village. These three persons were close friends of Jesus. 
Friendship is one of the higher and better things of human life, 
and Jesus is our model in this also. As Savior and Redeemer, 
he is the friend of all men; but without detracting aught from 
this universal love, as a mortal man he entertained for this 
family of Bethany a human friendship, the finest human 
friendship ever felt by human heart. By this event in his life, 
he draws closer still to our human hearts. We have already 
been introduced to the two sisters Martha and Mary in the 
beautiful episode narrated by St. Luke, X. 38—42. But in the 
present passage a further description is given of Mary, as the 
one who “anointed the Lord with ointment, and wiped his feet 
with her hair.” The only anointing which has been narrated 
for us up to the present time is that written by St. Luke, VII. 
37—38. ‘That anointing was wrought by the woman of sin in 
the house of one Simon, a Pharisee. Hence there arises again 
the old question of the identity of the three Marys, the woman 
of sin, Mary Magdalene, and Mary the sister of Lazarus. In 
our former treatise we have discussed this question at length, 
and we there formulated our judgment that the three Marys are 
three distinct women. Although the second verse of the present 
text of John is somewhat perplexing, we yet adhere to our 
former judgment, and we hope to find in this very account 
corroboration of our judgment. 

We need not open up the whole question again, but simply 
reat of the specific relation of this verse. 
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We believe therefore that St. John in this verse does not 
refer to the event mentioned by St. Luke, but to another event 
which is mentioned in the opening verses of the twelfth chapter 
of St. John. ‘This event had not been narrated at the time of 
the writing of the twelfth chapter, but it had been enacted, and 
it was one of the facts of Mary’s life that was widely known. 
Hence by a slight anachronism John alludes to this well known 
fact, in narrating a preceding event. At his writing both events 
were in past time. Most probably the anointing was more 
known than any other event in the life of Mary. To confirm 
our opinion on this subject, we have a clear precedent in the 
Gospels themselves. Long before the treason of Judas was 
executed, the Gospels in speaking of him, declare that he it was 
who betrayed the Lord. Thus St. Matthew, X. 4, in giving the 
names of the apostles, adds of Judas, ‘‘who also betrayed him.” 
In like manner Matthew, X XVI. 25: ‘And Judas, who betrayed 
him, answered and said.”” Wherefore we believe that St. John 
here refers to an event which he describes in the next chapter. 

Mary, the sister of Lazarus, was of Bethany; it was her 
city. Whenever the Gospels speak of her, they associate her 
with Bethany. She is of honorable family, attested by the fact 
that many of the Jews had come to the sisters to console them 
concerning their brother. Mary’s home is the resting-place of 
the Lord. ‘There he was pleased to receive entertainment and 
shelter. He was the familiar friend of the family. And Mary 
is the contemplative, the one who is happy to sit at Jesus’ feet, 
and listen to him. And the advocates of the old traditional 
opinion tell us that we must take this woman up into Galilee, 
give her the Galilean name of Magdalene, and identify her with 
the public prostitute of Naim or Capharnaum. It is impossible; 
it can not be. That sinful woman comes into the Gospel like 
the adulteress of St. John. ‘They are both nameless and 
unknown. ‘They obtain forgiveness, and then lapse into the 
great ocean of unwritten history. 

But Mary of Bethany is known well. She is of a very 
honorable family which enjoys the matchless privilege of 
furnishing to the Lord lodging and entertainment. Whenever 
Mary is mentioned in the Gospels, an air of sinlessness and pure 
love surrounds her. How different her innocent childlike love 
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from the wild agony of repentance of the woman of sin? When 
we consider the severe laws of the Jews against whoredom 
setting aside all other arguments, it becomes a moral impossibility 
that a member of this highly respectable family of Bethany 
should have been a public prostitute in Galilee only a little 
more than a year previous to this event, and then should be 
restored to her family, and thus honored by Jesus and the Jews. 

It was but natural that when Lazarus fell sick, the sisters 
should send to their dear friend Jesus. In sorrow of such nature 
we long for the sympathy of a human friend. The Holy Gospel 
does _not*tell us whether at this time Martha and Mary believed 
that Jesus was the Son of God, but certainly they must. have 
considered him a great prophet. 

There is a similarity between the message sent to Jesus by 
Martha and Mary and the words addressed to Jesus by Mary at 
Cana. ‘They do not ask for anything: they only make known 
in pathetic terms their sorrow, and leave the whole affair to 
Jesus. ‘They appeal to Jesus’ love, and simply express their 
need. ‘This is an example in human petition. Our petition 
should be animated with great earnestness and love, and then 
we should commit ourselves without reserve to the kind mercy 
of Jesus, and accept his disposition in our regard. 

When the message of Lazarus’ illness came, Jesus turns to 
his disciples, and declares to them that the sickness of Lazarus 
is not unto death, but that the Son of God may be glorified 
thereby. The meaning of his declaration is that Jesus would not 
permit Lazarus at that time to remain in death, but that he 
would make use of his sickness and his death to prove his 
Divinity, that men might by this miracle recognize his character, 
. and give him the glory that is his due. 

The message from Jesus’ friends was urgent; a man was 
sick unto death, a man whom Jesus loved. Martha and Mary 
whom Jesus also loved were torn with grief, and longing for the 
presence of Jesus; and yet he waits two days before setting out 
for Bethany. He allows Martha and Mary to suffer alone, and 
he allows Lazarus to die. Was it due to lack of love? Ah no; 
Jesus had a deep reason for this action. He wished to make of 
this event one of the finest proofs of his Divinity. Hence he 
stays away from the scene till the man is dead, and four days in 
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the tomb, before coming to his dear friends. The family was 
prominent. Many Jews from Jerusalem had seen the man die. 
They had seen him prepared for burial, and laid in the tomb; 
and Jesus had not yet come. No man could charge collusion 
between Jesus and the family of Lazarus. 

This action of Jesus is worthy of our deep meditation. It 
may have been that Martha and Mary felt great disappointment, 
when they saw that Jesus came not in response to their message ; 
and yet the subsequent event proves that their petition was fully 
answered. In Jesus’ higher wisdom the waiting and the death 
were necessary for the great work of Jesus, but his dear friends 
suffered naught thereby. So it is with us. Doubtless we feel 
great disappointment, when Jesus moves not immediately in 
response to our petition. We grow impatient; we murmur; 
even it may be that we lose faith, because our prayer is not 
answered in our way. Jesus is waiting the two days; but he 
hears our petition, and has care of us. For us the two days may 
be a lifetime; what does it matter? Our lives are safe in Jesus’ 
keeping; and we can not see the movements of divine wisdom, 
guiding our lives in mercy and love. We may have trusted 
other friends, and may have been deceived; but Jesus merits to 
be trusted absolutely. This trust should not waver, even though 
he defer the answer to our petition, even till our existence 
beyond the grave. 


After the two days Jesus invites his disciples to accompany 
him into Judzea, to the village of Bethany. The disciples try to 
dissuade him, reminding him that the Jews lately sought to stone 
him. Jesus answers in figurative language. The import of his 
words is that no man can lay hands on him till his hour shall 
come. He was like a man walking in the day, and could not 
stumble. He could not be taken until he offered himself up. 

The Lord now speaks figuratively of Lazarus’ death as a 
sleep out of which he will go and awaken him. Lazarus was 
dead, but with God a man’s death is as a sleep, out of which he 
will be awakened when God wills. Jesus possessed in all its 
fulness the power of his Father ; and therefore in his hands the 
dead are as those sleeping. We tremble at the awful power of 
death; that power that spares no one; that power that mocks at 
all the pomp and glory of the world; that power that is forever 
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writing on the wall in the midst of the world’s revel; that power 
that empties the thrones of kings, and gives their bodies to the 
worms of the earth. But the power of death is nothing in 
comparison to the power of Jesus. Death is banished from his 
kingdom, and although he allows. death to hold empire over 
mortal man for a time, “the last enemy that shall be abolished 
is death.”—I. Cor. XV. 26. In Adam all men died; and in 
Christ all are made alive. Hence those who are with Christ 
need not fear the awful power of death. They close their eyes 
in sleep, and they awake with Christ. The transition is painful, 
because it separates us from our foolish loves here; but in that 
clearer light that comes in the future life, we shall see the true 
value of the things that God has prepared for those who love 
him. Then all things that we have loved on earth will appear 
vile and worthless, and we will love the true good. 

Within a hundred yards of where we are sitting lies a city 
of the dead. Its population is twenty-five thousand, and every 
year adds a thousand more. Men walk for pleasure through 
the streets of that great city, and look upon the clustering graves 
as though they were the most commonplace object. ‘They stand 
and talk of some light matter upon the very spot where in a 
little while their own grave will be dug. And yet they are not 
advised of the great lesson of death. If we could open those 
mounds, and obtain a response from the dust and bones that are 
there we should hear that we are fools to think of anything else, 
or do anything else than to prepare for death. The proportion 
should be: As time is to eternity; so should the thought and 
labor for this world be to the thought and preparation for death. 

Man has no other business on earth save this alone. There 
in that city of the dead we find the infant snatched away from 
the very threshhold of life. The mother had just experienced 
the ecstacy of feeling for the first time her first-born’s breath; 
her kiss is warm on its lips, when death reaches out his spectral 
hand, and snatches the babe from the mother’s bosom, and 
throws it into a grave. . 

There lies the lover, who had just gone from the delightful 
presence of his betrothed, thrilling with the vows of love, when 
death met him, and summoned him away. 
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There lies the man of many affairs, who was busy counting 
his money, and reaching out for more, when death appeared, and 
led him away to a grave. The ambitious monuments that are 
reared in that city do not indicate that they whose names are 
inscribed on them brought anything more into the grave with 
them, but that they left more behind them than the common 
lot. Indeath all are made equal, and rot together. The common 
inheritance, and the only permanent inheritance that man has 
this side of eternity is a grave. No wealth or power will change 
the nature of that grave: it is for all a place where man rots, and 
returns to the common dust out of which he was formed. It is 
an awful, inevitable truth. It is attested by the experience of 
all the men that have ever lived; and yet men think of 
everything else save the only necessary thing. 

When the Lord spoke in a figure of Lazarus’ death as a 
sleep, the disciples misunderstanding him urge this as a reason 
why he should not expose himself to the danger of going into 
Judea. They argue that, if Lazarus had fallen asleep, he would 
recover. Jesus is thereupon obliged to declare plainly that 
Lazarus is dead, and that he shall now go unto him. He also 
expresses a feeling of gladness that he was not present before 
the death of this man. ‘This gladness was for the sake of the 
Apostles; for Jesus had now detetmined to call this man back 
out of the tomb, to confirm the faith of the Apostles, and through 
them to plant faith in the world. 

The name Thomas is from the Aramaic NINN; the Greek 


equivalent is A/évyos, and the English, ¢he ¢wzn. He was a 
man of generous impulse, even though he was afterwards slow 
to believe in the Lord’s Resurrection. He fears danger in this 
journey of the Lord, but he exhorts his fellow Apostles to go 
with Jesus, that they may die with him. These generous 
impulses were expressed and ratified by the Apostles at various 
times, but yet when the day of Calvary came, they all left Jesus, 
and fled for their lives. 

As we have before mentioned, Jesus waited till Lazarus was 
four days in the tomb before coming to Bethany. ‘This was to 
add additional evidential force to the miracle. Jesus had at this 
time raised from the dead the widow’s son at Naim and the 
daughter of Jairus; but he destined the resurrection of Lazarus 
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to be still more convincing. ‘The man is now in that condition 
when by the laws of nature decomposition should have set in, 
when Jesus raises him to life. We do not believe that such 
decomposition had set in, because we believe that Jesus preserved 
the body of Lazarus from it, in anticipation of the raising of him 
to life. 

Many witnesses are present, and the miracle is performed 
openly, that every man may attest its truth. The proximity of 
Bethany to Jerusalem, and the honorable standing of the family 
are reasons why so many witnesses are present. Nothing is 
wanting in the nature of the deed performed, nor in the testimony 
thereof. 

When Martha hears that Jesus is coming, she can not wait 
till he should come to the house: she goes out to meet him. It 
was unfitting that both should leave the house of death at the 
same time; so therefore Mary remains, while Martha goes out 
to meet Jesus. 

There is great faith in the address of this woman. ‘Though 
Jesus had not come at her former message, yet she professes an 
absolute belief in his power. She even hopes yet, even though 
her brother is dead, and modestly expresses this hope in 
declaring that ‘even now I know that whatsoever thou shalt 
ask of God, \Godwill give thee.” It is equivalent to saying: 
“ My brother is dead’ but/thy) power does not stop at death. If 
thou wilt, thou canst give him back to us. We believe in thy 
power: do as thou wilt.” She expresses an unlimited faith in 
Jesus’ power; but she only insinuates her petition for her 
brother’s resucitation. She feels that it would be presumption 
to ask for such a stupendous miracle. She is a child with the 
Lord, and, after the manner of children, she indirectly insinuates 
what she desires. 

Jesus in his answer uses a certain ambiguity. He 
introduces the great thought of the future life into the 
discussion. Martha believes fully in the resurrection of the 
body. She recognizes the double sense of Jesus’ words, and 
immediately professes her faith in the resurrection; but she 
plainly evinces in her answer that she is not content with this 
great hope: she wants her brother back here in this mortal life. 
This poor woman pleads thus for a few more years of a brother’s 
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life; the great endless life of eternity does not content her. She 
makes much of this existence made up of shadows and unrealities. 
And Jesus is not angry at her. He knows the constitution of 
this heart of ours. Is a loving father angry at his child, because 
the child manifests a child’s loves and interests? ‘This woman 
isa child with Jesus, a child who knows that the great mysterious 
life of eternity exists; but who still indirectly pleads that her 
dead brother be given back from death. 

Jesus is going to grant her petition, but still he will make 
use of the occasion to develop her faith. Hitherto she had 
believed that he was a great prophet, a legate of God, who could 
obtain any petition from God. Now he formulates the great 
doctrine of his Divinity, and of his dominion over death. He 
in himself considered, without respect to any other, is the first 
cause of life and resurrection. Only God can say this; and 
Jesus said it because he was God. It must have been that the 
grace of God came powerfully into Martha’s soul as she heard 
Jesus’ words. How could Jesus love a creature as he did Martha 
without giving her the best of all gifts, the gift of divine faith? 
He did give it to her, and inspired thereby, she cries out that she 
believes that Jesus is the Christ the Son of God, the Messiah 
who is to come. 

Jesus’ declaration contains two members: those who live 
shall not die; and those who are dead shall live again. He 
promises to save the living from the power of death, and to 
recover the dead. Of course, these words refer to the giving of 
spiritual life in the great new kingdom of Christ, from which 
death shall be eliminated. He ordered the resurrection of 
Lazarus to this greater truth, which does not force its realization 
in on our human minds as does the present life and the corporal 
death. Of what worth was the prolongation of this man’s life 
for a few years longer, were it not ordered for a higher end? 
Ah yes; it was ordered for the faith of the millions who should 
be born; that they might come and ask not for a few paltry 
years of this unhealthy existence; but for the fulness of that 
perfect life which Jesus has here promised. 

The formula of faith in Jesus is enunciated by his own 
divine lips; Martha is asked to accept it; she professes it without 
hesitation, and then her faith is rewarded even in this life. 
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That formula is proposed to the whole world; the world is 
asked to accept it, and the great miracle is recorded, that men 
may give an affirmative answer to that vital question. 

To some it has appeared that Martha’s answer is not 
sufficiently in direct response to Jesus’ question. ‘To us it seems 
that she gives a comprehensive answer, which includes an answer 
to Christ’s question and more. Everything is included in the 
confession that Jesus is the Son of God, and the Messiah. The 
great act of faith of Simon Peter, when he was appointed the 
head of the Church, was only this. 

It must have been that in the interview between Jesus and 
Martha, Jesus had asked for his beloved child Mary. In the 
condensed relation of the event the Evangelist omits this detail. 
Martha returns to the house, and secretly advises Mary of Jesus’ 
wish tosee her. ‘The fact that Martha communicates the matter 
secretly to Mary suits well with the surroundings. An open 
declaration of the presence of Jesus would have created an 
excitement not in keeping with the state of things. 

We can see in the narration the fidelity of the eye-witness, 
who is careful to note that, when Mary went out, Jesus was in 
the same place where Martha had met him. 

In the midst of her great grief it is joy to Mary to know 
that Jesus has asked for her. She goes hastily, because great 
love urges her on. 

The days of grief for one dead with the Jews were seven; 
so there were many Jews present in the house when Mary went 
out. Supposing that she was going to the tomb of her brother 
to weep there, the whole assembly followed her. Here we see 
the workings of Divine Providence. They went on a false 
supposition; but yet they became witnesses of the great miracle, 
so that no man could deny it. 

Mary throws herself at Jesus’ feet, and sobs out the same 
declaration that Martha had made: ‘Lord, if thou hadst been 
here, my brother had not died.” O, how they had waited for 
his coming! How they had watched the ebbing away of that 
brother’s life, and hoped every moment that the Master would 
come? ‘Through the long watches of the night they had sat by 
that dying brother’s side in their helpless grief, in an agony of 
expectation. And then the end came, and their brother was taken 
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from them, and laid in the tomb, and no word from their divine 
friend. And so every day in many places in this great world 
the human tragedy is enacted. Jesus seems to have turned his 
face away from suffering man. But comfort comes at last to 
thése who believe in him; not often here, but always beyond 
the gates of death, where in the joys of eternal life we may look 
back, and see that the trial and the sorrow was necessary for our 
eternal happiness beyond. 

Jesus’ act, as Mary fell weeping at his feet, is expressed by 
the Greek, éveBpiujoato. *EuBiwdowa: has the basic sense of fo 
groan, but the motive of this groaning is not always the same. 
In many predications the verb expresses vehement indignation. 
Again it expresses a rebuke, or a command enforced by a threat. 
In the present passage, some have held that it expresses 
indignation and they seek various causes for this indignation. 
Of course, looking at human life from his high plane, it could 
easily be that the Lord saw something in the event that justly 
moved him to indignation; but we prefer to believe that the 
verb here expresses a great feeling of human sympathy, which 
Jesus experienced at the sorrow of his friends. This opinion 
is confirmed by the sentence immediately followiug: ‘Jesus 
wept.”? He wept tears of human sorrow, because he was a true 
man; and one of his friends was dead, and another whom he 
loved was weeping at his feet. 

Wherefore let no man say that it is wrong to weep at’ the 
death of those whom we love. It is wrong to despair, or rebel 
against God; it is wrong to sorrow as those who have no hope; 
but it is not wrong to allow the poor overcharged heart a vent 
for its grief in weeping, and for this we have the precedent of 
Jesus himself. This weeping of Jesus can have but one cause, 
whatever sense we give to the aforesaid verb; he wept in 
human sorrow, because he loved his friend. As regards the 
preceding action, if a man still wishes to see therein predicated 
a feeling of indignation, we believe that the most probable cause 
of this indignation would be sin and its instigator the devil, 
through whom death entered into the world. 

Jesus asks where Lazarus is laid merely as an expression of 
his wish to be led to the dead man’s tomb. They lead him to 
the tomb, and on the way Jesus is seen to weep. ‘The Jews 
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note this; and they take it as an evidence of Jesus’ great love 
for Lazarus. ‘Then they express surprise that the great Prophet 
who a few days before had opened the eyes of a man that was 
blind, could not have saved the life of a friend whom he so 
greatly loved. ‘They do not speak of the raising of the dead 
man, as that was a miracle too great to be thought of. 

We see in the Jews’ discussion of this theme an evidence of 
how ill-fitted we are to judge the ways of God. We can not see 
the reasons of many things, because we can not enter into the 
infinite world of divine wisdom which is back of all the acts of 
God. We are short-sighted, and we judge by the surface of 
things, while God disposes all things according to a wisdom that 
knows no limitations and no succession of time. Our wisest 
thoughts are foolishness before God; and yet we are impatient 
when we can not see the causes that move God in his acts 
toward us. 

The tomb of Lazarus was in a cave, and a stone lay against 
it. The traditional site of this tomb is shown near Bethany, 
and the sacrifice of the holy Mass is offered by pilgrims on the 
very spot where Jesus is said to have stood, when he called 
Lazarus back to life. 

The tombs of the ancient Jews were placed either in 
natural caves, or in excavations wrought in the soft volcanic 
rock of the slopes of hills. Often these excavations extended 
into roomy chambers, in some cases, one beneath the other. 
The outer opening was usually only large enough to admit the 
dead body and its bearers. No coffin was used; the cadaver 
was wrapped in its cerements, and laid on a ledge of rock in the 
tomb. A stone was rolled up against the outer opening of the 
tomb, and the body was left to decay. 

Before this stone Jesus stood, and commanded that it be 
rolled away. 

It is evident that Martha is not expecting the resurrection 
of her brother. She is alarmed at the command to open the 
tomb, and advises Jesus that. the body is now decaying, being 
four days in the tomb. 

This detail is added for our instruction. It excludes all 
possibility of a state of trance. 
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Jesus reminds Martha of the promise that he had made her 
faith. In the abridged account of the interview the Evangelist 
has omitted a previous mention of this promise. Martha is 
now informed that in this particular way she is to see the glory 
of God. 

They take away the stone, and Jesus prays. ‘There is an 
ineffable union eternally existing between the Word and the 
Father. ‘This union is founded in an identity of nature. There 
was also a union between his human nature which we can not 
understand. By virtue of that union, God the Father always 
heard the petitions of his Incarnate Son. Jesus speaks aloud 
here in his prayer, not that it was necessary for the miracle; 
Jesus’ human nature was always communing with God. But 
he wished to manifest to the people something of that ineffable 
union between himself and his Eternal Father, that the world 
might believe in his authentic mission. 

At the conclusion of his prayer, Jesus in a loud voice bade 
Lazarus come forth. It was aloud voice that all might hear. 
At the command of that voice all the dead that are in the 
tombs will one day come forth. 

In answer to Jesus’ command Lazarus came forth bound in 
his grave clothes just as he had been laid in the tomb. 

It is a complex of miracles. ‘There is the miracle of the 
raising of the man to life, and the miracle of his coming forth 
bound as he was. It is one of those clear cut proofs that leave 
no reasonable doubt. Jesus gives commandment that he be 
loosed from his cerements, and allowed to go free in life again. 

Even by this detail the miracle is corroborated, for those 
who removed these grave-bands could testify vividly of the 
genuineness of the miracle. 
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Jews, who came to Mary and 
beheld that which he did, be- 
lieved in him. 


46. Butsome of them went 
away to the Pharisees, and told 
them the things which Jesus 
had done. 
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47. ‘The chief priests there- 
fore and the Pharisees gath- 
ered a council, and said: What 
do we? for this man doeth 
many signs. 


48. If we let him thus 
alone, all men will believe in 
him: and the Romans will 
come and take away both our 
place and our nation. 


49. But a certain one of 
them Caiaphas, being high 
priest that year, said unto 
them: Ye know nothing at 
all, 


50. Nor do ye take account 
that it is expedient for you 
that one man should die for 
the people, and that the whole 
nation perish not. 


51. Now this he said not 
of himself: but being high 
priest that year, he prophesied 
that Jesus should die for the 
nation ; 


52. And not for the nation 
only, but that he might also 
gather together into one the 
children of God that are scat- 
tered abroad. 


53. So from that day forth 
they took counsel that they 
might put him to death. 


54. Jesus therefore walked 
no more openly among the 
Jews, but departed thence into 
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the country near to the wilder- 
ness, into a city called Ephra- 
im; and there he tarried with 
the disciples. 

55. Now the passover of 


the Jews was at hand: and 
many went up to Jerusalem 


out of the country before the 


passover, to purify themselves. 


56. ‘They sought therefore 
for Jesus, and spoke one with 
another, as they stood in the 
temple: What think ye? That 
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In verse 50, vuiv is found in B, D, L, M, X, I, et al.: some 
authorities have 7piv. 

Knabenbauer believes that the proper sense of the Greek 
of the 45th verse is that all the Jews who witnessed the miracle 
believed in Jesus. Of course, all these universals must be 
understood of a moral totality. In this regard we must reject 
the Vulgate’s insertion of the name of Martha in the 45th verse. 
The Evangelist is speaking of those Jews who followed Mary, 
when she went forth to meet Jesus, and therefore her name 
alone should appear in the text. 

Now we can not endorse Knabenbauer’s view as to the 
universality of belief of the Jews. We believe that the two 
participles €A@dvres and Oeacdpevor qualify the genitive trav 
‘lovdaiwv. He is not speaking of the Jews in particular, but of 
the Jews who “came and beheld” what Jesus did. And many 
of these same believed in Jesus, being persuaded by the splendid 
miracle. But others, who evidently believed not, went away 
and related the whole affair to the Pharisees, the deadly enemies 
of Jesus. 

One would think that such a proof of Jesus’ divine power 
would have converted the hardest of men; but the Pharisees are 
only moved by the miracle to greater hate. ‘The chief priests 
and the Pharisees gather a council to determine what is to be 
done against Jesus. They admit his miracles, and for this very 
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cause they declare that he must be removed, alleging that 
otherwise the Romans will destroy. their nation. Many times 
since, reasons of state have moved men to oppose the Christian 
religion, though that religion teaches obedience to the state, 
and observance of its laws. 

The Priests and Pharisees are false in this allegation also, 
but they make use of it to accomplish the destruction of this 
man who had unmasked their wickedness. They knew that 
Jesus’ kingdom was not of this world, and consequently, though 
Jesus was a king, he was not a rival of Cesar. The Roman 
governor Pilate, after examining Jesus’ claim to be a king, 
declared that he found no crime in him. ‘The Pharisees’ cause 
resolves itself into this: Truth must be removed, lest men 
should be led by truth’s great power to believe in truth. 

We have already described the high priest Caiaphas, Vol. I., 
pages 285—286. He was a Sadducee, arrogant, cruel, and 
intriguing. With pride and haughty contempt he addresses the 
council. He despises them that they should hesitate to 
pronounce the death sentence on Jesus. He makes no question 
whether Jesus is innocent or not. Utility demands that he 
must die. Caiaphas wishes Jesus’ death; and he draws the 
council to ratify his nefarious design by making the death of 
Jesus a national necessity. His principle is: Better that one 
man should die than that a whole nation should perish. ‘The 
sophistry of his argument lies in the application of the principle, 
in the false supposition that Jesus was a national peril. On the 
contrary, Jesus was the best friend of his nation, and would have 
saved them, had they listened. 

The spirit that actuated Caiphas to utter these words was a 
wicked spirit. He sought to compass the death of an innocent 
man by a cruel sophistry. But the Spirit of God made use of 
this man to declare a great prophecy of the redemption of man. 
It was the office of the high-priest to deliver to the people the 
oracles of God; and in view of his office, the Holy Ghost 
employed even the design conceived in wickedness to predict 
the redemption of the world through the death of Jesus. This 
is a remarkable instance of the concurrence of the human and 
divine elements in inspiration. Here the thought of the man 
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is wicked, and opposed to faith in Jesus; and yet by the power of 
God the very words which the high-priest utters in a wicked 
sense, become the vehicle of an inspired and holy thought. 

We see also in the event God’s recognition of a divinely 
appointed office, irrespective of the unworthiness of the 
incumbent. God had established the office of high-priest in 
Israel, and it was in virtue of that office that he employed this 
wicked man to utter these inspired words. 

The Evangelist tells us that the sense that the Holy Ghost 
put into these words was broader than the high-priest 
contemplated. He understood by “the nation” the Jewish 
people; and the Holy Ghost extended the sense to all the 
children of men. 

The declaration of Caiaphas was definitive; from that time 
forth there was a corporate action to put Jesus to death. 

Jesus’ “hour” was not yet come; he had need of a few 
days more before he should offer himself up; and therefore he 
withdraws from Jerusalem up to the northern limits of the tribe 
of Benjamin to a city called Ephraim. ‘This city is the Ephron 
of II. Chronicles, XIII. 19. His sojourn there is passed over in 
silence, but from this city he set out some days later on his last 
journey to Jerusalem. 

It was required that a man should be legally clean in order 
to eat the passover in the Temple. Hence on the days 
immediately preceding the feast a great concourse of Jews came 
up to Jerusalem for this preliminary sanctification. The great 
theme on the lips of all was Jesus. The opposition of the 
Pharisees was known to the people, and they wonder if Jesus 
will come. ‘The chief priests and Pharisees had declared Jesus’ 
life forfeit, and any man was authorized to apprehend him. 
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11. And it came to pass, as 
they were on the way to Jeru- 
salem, that he was passing 
between Samaria and Galilee. 


12. And as he entered into 
a certain village, there met 
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him ten men that were lepers, 
who stood afar off; 

13. And they lifted up their 
voices, saying: Jesus, Master, 
have mercy on us. 

14. And when hesaw them, 


he said unto them: Go and 
show yourselves unto the 


priests. And it came to pass, 
as they went, they were 
cleansed. 


15. And one of them, when 
he saw that he was healed, 
turned back, with a loud voice 
glorifying God; 

16. And he fell upon his 
face at his feet, giving him 
thanks: and he was a Samari- 
tan. 


17. And Jesus answering 
said: Were not ten cleansed? 
but where are the nine? 


18. Were there none found 
that returned to give glory to 
God, save this stranger? 


19. And he said unto him: 
Arise, and go thy way: thy 
faith hath made thee whole. 
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In verse 11 8:a pécov is supported by &, B, L, Tischendorf, 
Westcott and Hort; other authorities have ava péoor, 
This event in the life of Jesus is only narrated by St. 


Luke. 


The reason may be that this grateful Samaritan is a 


representative of the gentile races. 
We are persuaded that the 6:a wécoy indicates that the 
journey of the Lord lay between the two provinces, Samaria 


and Galilee. 


After the raising of Lazarus the Lord did not 
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journey up into Galilee again. There are both profane and 
Scriptural precedents for the sense we give to the phrase, and 
our opinion is supported by Schegg, Schanz, Fillion, Wetstein, 
Keil, Weiss and Knabenbauer. 

The present event is like to the cure of the leper recorded 
by St. Matthew VIII. 2—4; Luke V. 12—16. The chief 
difference is that in the former account there was but one leper, 
here there are ten lepers. In our Commentary on the former 
passages we have described leprosy, and we have written some 
spiritual reflections on the cure. See Vol. I., pages 556—566. 
We have only to speak here of some special features of the 
present event. The lepers stand afar off, as they were forbidden 
to approach their fellow man. The Rabbi Johannan taught 
that the leper was forbidden to approach within a distance of 
four cubits of any one not infected, if the leper is on the 
windward side; but Rabbi Simeon extended the distance toa 
hundred cubits. The Mosaic Law did not fix the distance, but 
limited itself to a general prohibition not to approach. 

Though the fiercest hatred existed between Jew and 
Samaritan, we find in this group of lepers a Samaritan with the 
Jews. Their wretched condition had extinguished in them the 
national hatred, and had driven them to seek one another’s 
society in their lonely exile. 

Faith is observable in their loud cry from afar off to Jesus to 
have mercy on them. 

Jesus tests their faith. He operates no immediate effect on 
them, but bids them go show themselves to the priests, whose 
duty it was to pronounce when a man had leprosy, and when he 
was cured. ‘These men were not cured; they knew that the 
leprosy was upon them, and yet they are bidden go show 
themselves to the priests. If they had been without faith, they 
might have reasoned thus: It is absurd for us to go to the 
priests: we are not cured, and we need not the testimony of the 
priests to tell us that the fever of leprosy is in our blood, and 
the sores are in our members, Jesus has done nothing for us. 

Such were the reflections of Naaman the Syrian, when 
Elisha would not come out to him, but bade him go wash in the 
Jordan. The Syrian was disappointed, and would have gone 
home, despising the prophet and the river Jordan, but his 
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servants moved him to fulfill the easy command. Certainly it 
was not faith that led Naaman to the waters of the Jordan, and 
yet God healed him on account of the prophet Elisha. 

But these lepers manifest a ready faith. Nothing has been 
done for them, and yet they immediately set out to fulfill the 
command of Jesus. ‘Their faith having been tried is rewarded, 
and as they went they were healed. 

The next important feature in the event is the gratitude 
manifested by the one Samaritan. ‘The Jewish lepers were nine 
in number; they were members of the chosen people, worshipers 
of the one true God. The one poor Samaritan was an outcast, 
a son of a despised and hated race. The representation is ten 
to one; and yet not one of the Jews came to thank the great 
Healer; while the poor alien turned back with a loud voice 
glorifying God, and he fell at Jesus’ feet, giving him thanks? 

Jesus is disappointed that out of the ten only the stranger 
came back to thank God for the benefit received. He tells the 
prostrate man to arise, and go his way, and exhorts him to 
realize that the disposing cause of his cure was his faith. His 
cure was a temporary effect, but the faith to which it bore 
relation was an abiding possession, the greatest of possessions. 

If we should banish all other thoughts from our minds 
save this thought alone: How shall I believe with a perfect faith, 
we were the wisest of men. All the power of the great life of 
Jesus was ordered to that one object, that men might believe, 
and have life through believing. No power can resist the 
power of faith. It darts its bright rays through the blackest 
night of the world’s gloom, and shows men the way to Heaven. 
It vanquishes death, and frees man from his power; and reclaims 
from the four winds the human dust that death has scattered, 
and rebuilds therefrom the immortal citizens of Heaven. It is 
the sole connecting link between earth and Heaven, the bridge 
by which we struggle up out of a dead world into a world of 
eternal life and joy. No man can please God without it, no 
man has anything of worth, if he is without it. 

The action of the ten lepers furnishes an example of the 
world’s conduct towards God. In the lepers the ratio of the 
ungrateful to the grateful was as nine to one; in the world at 
large the predominance of ingratitude is still very much greater. 
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The three common benefits, of creation, redemption, and 
preservation should hold man in an ever conscious act of 
gratitude. And every day we receive special graces from God’s 
Special Providence; and yet the creatures of the world have 
our heart, and we go on our way, and never turn back to thank 
God. When we are in need, we clamor loudly for help; but 
when we are in possession of what our heart desires, we are 
content to go on our way quite oblivious of the Giver. Men 
with the guilt of mortal sin on their souls cry out to God for 
mercy, and obtain it, and are raised out of spiritual death to 
life; and they go forth, and never feel that they have received 
anything. The world’s voice is raised against ingratitude as a 
base, low vice; and who shall fitly describe the world’s 
ingratitude to God? The Son of God died on the cross for the 
love of men; and they will not lift their eyes to him, as he 
hangs on the cross, or give him one passing thought, as they 
pass along in pursuit of creatures. In the tabernacles of our 
churches Jesus remains for love of man; out of a thousand who 
pass, one may enter to adore his Redeemer. And even of the 
multitudes who appear before the Lord on the days of worship, 
not all are filled by grateful love. 

We could do much better in this all-important affair, if we 
thought more on our duty to God. Knowledge must be the 
preamble to love, and the world has our love, because it has our 
thoughts. It is easier to think of the world. The world is a 
false lover, who flatters our vices, and leads us after false 
pleasures. TYhe true Lover of our souls asks us to take a cross, 
and follow him. Hence the one comes back to Jesus in 
gratitude; while nine go on their way, and forget him. 
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the kingdom of God is within 
you. 


22. And he said unto the 
disciples: The days will come, 
when ye shall desire to see one 
of the days of the Son of man, 
and ye shall not see it. 


23. And they shall say to 


you: Lo, there! Lo, here! go 
not away, nor follow after 
them : 


24. For as the lightning, 
when it lighteneth out of the 
one part under the heaven, 
shineth unto the other part 
under heaven; so shall the Son 
of man be in his day. 


25. But first he must suffer 
many things and be rejected 
of this generation. 


26. And as it came to pass 
in the days of Noah, even so 
shall it be also in the days of 
the Son of man. 


a7. sb ley ate, they drank, 
they married, they were given 
in marriage, until the day that 
Noah entered into the ark, and 
the flood came, and destroyed 
them all. 


28. Likewise even as it 
came to pass in the days of 
Lot; they ate, they drank, 
they bought, they sold, they 
planted, they builded; 
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29. But in the day that 
Lot went out from Sodom it 
rained fire and brimstone from 
heaven, and destroyed them 
alls 


30. After the same manner 
shall it be in the day that the 
Son of man is revealed. 


31. In that day, he who 
shall be on the housetop, and 
his goods in the house, let him 
not go down to take them 
away: and let him that is in 
the field likewise not return 
back. 


32. Remember Lot’s wife. 


33. Whosoever shall seek 
to gain his life shall lose it: 
but whosoever shall lose his 
life shall preserve it. 


AAA say into. yout) sho 
that night there shall be two 
men on one bed; the one shall 
be taken, and the other shall 
be left. 


35. There shall be two 
women grinding together; the 
one shall be taken, and the 
other shall be left. 


37. And they answering 
say unto him: Where, Lord? 
And he said unto them: Where 
the body is, thither will the 
eagles also be gathered to- 
gether. 
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In all the teaching of Jesus there is prominent the idea of 
a kingdom. Men could not understand the nature of the 
kingdom. ‘They tried to imagine it as something of this world. 
_ Even the Apostles had difficulty in forming an idea of that 
kingdom. Even their contention as to who should be the 
greater in the new kingdom shows how crude were their ideas 
concerning it. 

The explanation of this fact is that the kingdom of Christ 
was not of this world. It is with difficulty that man allies 
himself to a spiritual world. 

Now the Pharisees had heard of this great new kingdom, 
and they could not conceive its nature. It is impossible to 
ascertain what motive prompted their question. It may have 
been scorn and derision, as though they considered the Lord as 
a false pretender. Or it may have been a desire to draw from 
the Messiah some knowledge concerning this great theme. 

In his answer Jesus tells them that they have not the right 
idea of the new kingdom. All Israel expected a kingdom; but 
they dreamed that it should be greater in earthly glory than 
Solomon’s. The Pharisees promoted these ambitious hopes, 
and also dreamed of a preeminence. And Jesus tells them that 
the new kingdom is neither visible nor local. It is a spiritual 
creation. It exists in Heaven, and on earth. In its earthly 
existence it is in the souls of men. It would have temples, 
rites, a sacrifice, and a priesthood; but its essence would be a 
spiritual creation, which would fix its habitation in the souls of 
men. 

The Lord did not assert that his kingdom were within the 
Pharisees, in the sense that the new creation were in their 
individual souls. ‘Their false and wicked souls admitted not 
the spiritual kingdom of Christ. The Lord’s meaning is that 
his kingdom is not like the kingdoms of this world, whose 
glory the eyes of men can see; but his kingdom is spiritual, 
and fixes its earthly habitation in the souls of men. It was 
even then upon earth, for its author, from whom it derives its 
being, was dwelling among men. And so to-day the mighty 
powers of this kingdom are operating upon earth, and men are 
oblivious thereof. Foolish mortals make a great clamor with 
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this world, as though it were the only world that exists; and 
yet this world will pass away, and the invisible world of Christ 
will remain forever. 

We should accustom our souls to think spiritually, so that 
by habit we easily lift ourselves into the contemplation of that 
spiritual world, which alone is worthy of the thought and the 
labor of a man. 

The Lord next directs his discourse to the disciples, and 
declares to them that the days would come, when they would 
desire to see one of the days of the Son of man, and they should 
not see it. This prediction has the customary obscurity of 
prophecy. In our best judgment it relates to the interval 
between the Ascension of Jesus and his second coming. The 
length of that interval no man or no angel can tell. In general 
it is a time of persecution. Many times in the awful 
persecutions through which the Church passed, she lifted up 
her voice in pleading that the Lord might come. But he came 
not. He allowed his elect to suffer and to die, because the 
mystery of human suffering must serve as the preparation for 
the perfect life in the new kingdom. 

The Lord next speaks of his second coming, telling them 
that it will be as sudden as the lightning. Wherever the second 
coming of Jesus is spoken of in Holy Scripture, its awful 
suddenness is described. Nothing in nature could so aptly 
illustrate this event as the lightning, that lights up the whole 
heavens in an instant. Christ warns men not to believe any 
one who shall say that Christ is come in his second coming. 
This warning simply impressed more vividly the idea that his 
coming would be sudden. 

The new kingdom would not be fully inaugurated until that 
day. It is now ina process of growth and formation. Before 
that day, must come first the suffering and death of Jesus; and 
then the ages of the world’s life, ages of the world’s 
predominance, and of the kingdom’s suffering. The line 
stretches out far; but yet it hasan end. ‘The earth and the sea 
are full of waiting dead; but the promise of Jesus shall not fail. 
Ages more may come, ages of ages, but the course is finite, 
and the end must come. It is the world’s greatest day. 
It may be to-morrow; it may be distant a million years. 
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Men are not thinking of it now; and according to Christ’s 
prediction, they will not be thinking of it when it comes. The 
flood came upon an incredulous and unexpecting world; Sodom 
was engaged in its secular pursuits, when the rain of fire and 
brimstone came upon them, and destroyed them all. And in 
the same manner the Son of God shall come suddenly upon an 
unexpecting world. This inexpectancy is born of unbelief. 
The first sin of man is unbelief. He puts these things aside 
into the realm of mystery, and turns to the things that he 
considers realities, the world and its creatures. He turns away 
from the eternal realities to pursue after shadows, and there he 
will be found even on the last day of the world’s life, pursuing 
after shadows. 

When Lot and his wife and two daughters were fleeing 
from Sodom, the angels said unto them: ‘Look not behind 
thee.” This was a test of their faith. All their possessions were 
burning in the doomed city, and naturally they felt the sense 
of loss in their destruction. This moved the wife of Lot to look 
behind her, and she became a pillar of salt.—Gen. XIX. 17—26. 

Now the Lord teaches men that such attachment to the 
things of earth will be equally deadly in the last day. To aid 
man to conceive a salutary feat of that day he likens it toa 
sudden catastrophe that comes upon men so suddenly that they 
flee from the spot without regard to any of their goods. ‘These 
goods are of no use to man any more. He must appear before 
God in another world, while these earthly goods pass through » 
that awful change whose nature is sunk in mystery. 

All these things are said to relax man’s hold on the things 
that enslave his soul. Why should he so tenaciously hold to 
things which at any instant he might be called to leave, and 
which at some definite instant he inevitably must leave? 

The thirty-third verse has been fully explained in our 
Commentary of its parallel passages Matt. X. 39; Mark, VIII. 
35. See our Second Volume, pages 487—488. 

The Lord next proceeds to portray graphically the terrible 
discrimination of the elect from the reprobate. ‘T'wo men are 
sleeping on one bed. The lightning of Jesus’ coming flashes, 
and one man is taken up to meet Jesus, and to be with him 
forever; the other is left in hell. 


26 
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The Vulgate adds the example of two men in the field, of 
whom one is taken with the elect; the other is left with the 
reprobate. This sentence is not found in the great uncial 
codices. D and U have it, and also Tatian’s Diatessaron, the 
Syriac versions, and the Armenian version. We believe that it 
is an interpolation from Matthew, XXIV. 4o. It simply 
strengthens the preceding illustration. 

In the East, much of the wheat is ground for bread by 
women with hand mills. It is a familiar sight to see these 
women sitting together engaged in friendly conversation, and 
turning their mills. 

The terrible scrutiny of God has no need of time. One of 
the women is taken into Christ’s kingdom; the other is rejected. 
By these illustrations Christ teaches us that in all the ranks of 
society the fearful scrutiny and discrimination will take place. 

On the stage of the world’s great play the good and the bad 
are commingled. Sometimes society is able to distinguish 
the good man from the evil man; but its judgment is not 
universal nor inerrant. Full oft beneath a fair exterior 
the foul sin hides. It requires the judgment of God to make 
the absolute classification, and it is of this classification that 
Christ speaks. 

As the Lord had spoken of these persons mine taken, the 
disciples wonder where they are to be taken, and they cae 
“Where, Lord?” 

The Lord answers not directly ; man can not now comprehend 
these mysteries. But he teaches them that the elect will 
instinctively come to the Son of God, as the raptorial birds 
instinctively are gathered together where a cadaver of a beast 
lies in the field. 

The difficulty is urged against this figure, that eagles do 
not prey upon catrion. 

In answer we must first state that the term derds, eagle, is a 
generic term including very many species of raptorial birds. 
The Century Dictionary says of the eagle: ‘It preys upon lambs, 
hares, rabbits, other birds, such as grouse, and carrion.” 
Moreover, we believe that in Scriptural language the term eagle 
was loosely applied in general to large raptorial birds. Hence 
vultures would be included in the term. 
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The illustration is very strong. The dead body of a camel, 
horse, or other beast lies in the field. By some strange instinct 
the raptorial birds discover its presence, and are gathered. to it 
from all points. ‘The Lord deigns to make use of this figure to 
describe the assembling of the just around the Son of God. For 
the strength of the figure we need not liken the Son of God to 
a carrion. The figure does not assert any similarity of nature 
between the two objects of attraction. ‘The force of the simile 
is in the flight of the birds from many points to a common 
center, and the gathering of the just from the four winds around 
the Son of God: There is not a similarity of number: the birds 
are a relatively small number; the assemblage of the just is 
made up of the countless host of the waiting dead. One point 
alone is illustrated, that no man will need to be directed whither 
to goin that day. With a surer instinct than the eagle is drawn 
to its prey, he will be drawn to his Lord and judge. 
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a city a judge, who feared not 
God, and regarded not man: 


3. And there was a widow 
in that city; and she came oft 
unto him, saying: Avenge 
me of mine adversary. 


4. And he would not fora 


while: but afterward he said 
within himself: Though I 
fear not God, nor regard 
man ; 


5. Yet because this widow 
troubleth me, I will avenge 
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her, lest she wear me out by 
her continual coming. 

6. And the Lord said: 
Hear what the unrighteous 
judge saith. 

7. And shall not God 
avenge his elect, who cry to 
him day and night, and he is 
longsuffering over them? 


8. Isay unto you, that he 
will avenge them speedily. 
Howbeit when the Son of man 
cometh, shall he find faith on 
the earth? 
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In the 7th verse paxpoOvpet is found in &, B, A, D, L, Q, 
XT etal. 

The aim of the present parable is to recommend faith and 
perseverance in prayer, during the time of persecution. The 
Lord predicted that terrible days would come upon the elect in 
that interval that should intervene between his first and second 
coming. In the calamities of those days, the Christian’s support 
should be prayer, and the Lord admonishes men to understand 
well the nature of prayer. The parable also implies that the 
answer to prayer is sometimes apparently deferred by God for 
his own wise reasons. 

We say apparently deferred; for a good prayer is always 
heard. God chooses in his wisdom what to give. The good we 
do to our friends is only a relative good; we may give them a 
hurtful thing, in the belief that we are benefitting them. But 
God gives the absolute good. This good may be the testing of 
our faith by withholding what we ask for. We can not follow 
the workings of an infinite mind. We know that God hears us 
always, if we pray aright, and hence we should pray always with 
earnestness and confidence, and leave to God the election of what 
is best for us. 

The Lord illustrates this by the example of a wicked judge 
who is moved by the persistence of a poor widow to render her 
justice. To strengthen the figure a judge is chosen who feared 
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not God, and regarded not man. Many men who fear not God, 
are moved to certain just actions by a certain regard for society. 
But in this judge there was no motive to move him to do a good 
deed. And his client is a poor widow without any social 
influence. 

The judge resists her for awhile; but finally, moved by no 
good motive, he does her justice, to be free from the annoyance 
of her coming. 

We are persuaded that the Evangelist employs the verb 
trwmnagw in the fifth verse in the metaphorical sense, to annoy 
greatly. The first meaning of the verb is to strike one under 
the eye; and hence its derived meaning, 40 deat black and blue. 
But a judge could not reasonably fear personal violence from a 
poor widow. What he wished to avoid was the vexation of her 
continual coming, and he rid himself of this by granting her 
petition. 

The force of the illustration is this: An evil man, in whom 
there is no natural or supernatural goodness, is moved by the 
petition of a poor widow, for whom he cared nothing, to grant 
her request, because it was persistent. Much more will God, a 
being of infinite goodness, be moved by the prayer of man whom 
he loves. | 

The Lord speaks of avenging his elect. The elect of God 
are oppressed by the wicked powers of the world. In their 
sufferings they cry to God to defend them from their oppressors, 
and God speedily hears them. ‘The elect of God do not ask for 
vengeance upon their enemies. They have been taught the 
prayer of the Master: “Father, forgive them.” But they cry to 
God to help them, and that cry always reaches Heaven. 
Sometimes God hears his elect by letting them die by the hands 
of persecutors. These receive the crown of martyrdom. At other 
times, he plucks away a sorrow, and gives a temporal blessing; 
but he can not entirely remove the cross, because the essence 
of the Christian life is to take up the cross, and follow Jesus. 

‘The lesson is plain: Pray always: God hears you; but do 
not measure God’s hearing by what your poor eyes see. 

There is some difference of opinion as to the exact meaning 
of the phrase, ‘‘and he is longsuffering over them.” Some 
believe that the form of the question denies that God will be 
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longsuffering in regard to the evils that men practice toward his 
elect. This opinion is in our mind impossible, for the reason 
that it contradicts God’s declared attitude towards evil men. 

Our own opinion is that the phrase strengthens the 
assurance that God will hear his elect; for the reason that he 
loves them, and is forbearing and longsuffering towards them. 
Every man needs the longsuffering of God, and this attribute is 
one of the bases of man’s hope that God will hear his prayer. 

The reason that prayer fails is that faith fails. Hence the 
Lord associates with prayer its basis, faith. Prayer is faith 
speaking toGod. When faith is weak, its prayer will be feeble. 

The form of the question in the eighth verse demands a 
negative answer. It imports that before the last days there will 
be a great falling off of faith. In this dim border land of mystery 
we can not see those issues clearly. ‘The Lord has not willed 
to reveal the mysteries of the last days more clearly, and we 
leave them till a clearer revelation shall be made in the coming 
of our Savior. 
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9. And he spoke also this 
parable unto certain who 
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trusted in themselves that they 
were righteous, and set all 
others at nought: 


10. ‘Two men went up into 
the temple to pray; the one a 
Pharisee, and the other a 
publican. 


11. The Pharisee stood and 
prayed thus with himself: 
God, I thank thee, that I am 
not as the rest of men, extor- 
tioners, unjust, adulterers, or 
even as this publican. 
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13. But the publican, stand- 
ing afar off, would not lift up 
so much as his eyes unto 
heaven, but smote his breast, 
saying: God, be merciful to 
me a sinner. 


14. Isay unto you: This 
man went down to his house 
justified rather than the other: 
for every one that exalteth 
himself shall be humbled; but 
he that humbleth himself shall 
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be exalted. 


The present parable is a classic text against  self- 
righteousness, and pride. It was addressed directly to certain 
ones who were filled with these defects. Though the Pharisees 
are not mentioned, these characteristics infallibly point to them 
as the ones to whom Christ directed his discourse. 

The Temple was situated on Mount Moriah, hence men 
went up to it from all parts of the city. 

The usual Jewish attitude in praying was to stand, but at 
times they prostrated themselves before the Lord. There was 
in the Pharisee no disposition to prostrate himself, because he 
did not acknowledge himself a sinner. There is arrogance in 
his every word. He has no feelings of mercy for his fellow man. 
He sees the poor publican down by the door of the Temple, and 
he despises him. He recites before the Lord all his good deeds; 
and, though he thanks God for his self-reputed righteousness, it 
is not to give the honor to God, but to express in a forcible 
manner how well satisfied he is with himself. He fasted every 
Monday and Thursday, because the Rabbis taught that, when 
Moses received the tables of the Law the second time, he 
ascended the mount on Monday, and returned on Thursday. 

Year by year the Pharisee gave tithes of his flocks and of 
the produce of his fields. The external observance was perfect ; 
but the spirit was wrong, and God rejected it, because the 
essence of all worship is spiritual. Mere external worship is a 
dead body, a ghastly mockery. 
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The Pharisee saw with a critical eye the defects of all other 
men; but he saw nothing of his own. We have been 
commanded to judge no other man but ourselves; and he judged 
every other man but himself. 

Edersheim cites from the tract Berachoth that the Rabbi 
Simeon ben Jochai declared, that if there were only two 
tighteous men in the world, he and his son were these; and if 
only one, it was he. 

In striking contrast to the Pharisee is the poor publican. 
We have before in various places explained what manner of 
men these publicans were. This publican takes the lowest 
place in the Temple, down by the door behind all; while the 
Pharisee is up in front to be seen by all. The publican cast his 
eyes down in an attitude of the most sincere repentance, and 
prays an earnest prayer for mercy. He has all the qualities of 
true repentance; a humble, sincere acknowledgment of his sins, 
sorrow for these sins, and trust in God’s mercy. 

The Pharisee considered everybody a sinner but himself; 
the publican holds himself to be the only sinner. 

We are not left in doubt as to the issue with God: Christ 
declares that the publican went down to his house justified rather 
than the other, which, taken with the circumstances, is equivalent 
to saying that the publican went down justified, and the Pharisee 
did not. This opinion is confirmed by the closing sentence of 
the passage. The Pharisee exalted himself, and was humbled 
in God’s judgment of him; the publican humbled himself, and 
was exalted in righteousness before God. ‘That final sentence 
is of universal application. Wherever human pride or humility 
manifest themselves, these words ring out from Heaven,—terrible 
to the proud, comforting to the humble. 

The parable presents to us two representative men. ‘The 
pride and arrogance of the Pharisee are so monstrous that they 
may not often be found in the same degree in men; but any 
degree of the Pharisee’s spirit is displeasing to God. Every 
manifestation of it is to be avoided. In the other great lines of 
Christian duty we have Christ for our model, but in repentance 
for personal sin we can not have him, for he did no sin. He 
has supplied the defect by presenting to us in various parables 
splendid types of true repentance. One of these is the publican 
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at the door of the Temple. Very often men come to confession 
without the proper dispositions of humble repentance. They 
are haughty in their speech, and often complain of God’s law. 
If the exigency of their case demands a severe admonition, they 
resent it, as though their honor were attacked. ‘Their hearts 
are hard and rebellious, even while they kneel for mercy. They 
may be people of social prominence, and they expect from the 
minister of God the same respect that the world gives them. 

Now it is impossible that a man should be proud in every 
other act of his life,and humble in confession. Pride is a habit, 
and its opposite virtue is a habit: they are produced in the souls 
of men by repeated acts. If a man would be humble in his 
appeal for forgiveness, let him accustom himself daily to practice 
humility in the sight of God. Let him judge no man but 
himself; let him recognize that all the good that is in him is 
chiefly from God; and all the evil that is in him is his own. 

Pride is against truth and justice: against truth, because it 
seeks for recognition for itself of things that man receives from 
God; and against justice, because it claims for itself what 
belongs to God. Let the repenting publican be our model. 
We are all sinners, and ‘‘it is of the Lord’s mercies that we are 
not consumed.” 
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1. Kal éyévero, dre éréhecev 
6 "Incovs Tovs Adyous TovToUS, 
petypev aro THS VadiAalas, Kai 
AHrOGev eis TA Opia THS lovdaias, 
mépav Tod ’lopdavov, 


2. Kal nKxorovdncar avto dy- 
Aol woAAol, Kal eOeparrevoev av- 


TOUS €KEL. 


3. Kal rpoondOov avt@ Da- 

lal Ul ? \ \ YY 
pioaio: Tepalovtes avTov, Kai dé- 
yovtes: Ei é€eotw arrodtom 
Thy yuvaixka avTov KaTa TacaV 


a 
ALTiaVv; 
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1. Kal éxeidev avactas ép- 
xeTar eis TA Spia THS ’lovdaias, 
\ Pp, lal > / \ 
kal mépav tov “lopdavov: Kai 
iA / Vv \ 
oupTropevovta, madi dyAoL TpOS 
p Jaa. \ € +7 / > / 
avTov, Kal, ws elo, madiv €di- 


dacKev avtovs. 


2. Kai mpocedOdvtes Papi- 
Ki é&eo- 


yuvaika amodvoat; 


calor ernpwoTwv avTov : 
TW 


avopt 
U > / 
melpacovTes avTov. 


9 
ELIT EV 


3. ‘O 6é arroxpiOels, 


avtois: Ti wtuiv évetetdato 


Movons ; 
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. ‘O 6 arroxpiOels, cizrev: 
) 

Ov« avéyvote, Ott 0 KTicas at’ 

> nA ” \ 67 ry / 

apyns, apoev cal Oru érolnaev 


>? f 
AUTOUS 5 


5. Kat elev: “Evexa tovrov 
Katanretipe. dvOpwros Tov TaTtépa 
Kal THY pnTépa, Kal KoAANOHoETAL 
TH yuvatKt avrod, Kal €covTaL ob 


dvo eis capKa pla. 


6. “Qote ovKxéte eicly Sdvo, 
“O obv o eds 


ouvétevéev, avOpwiros pun xopl- 


arrAa capE pla. 


/ 
béTo. 

7. Aéyovow avt@: Ti ovv 
Movojs évete(Xato Sodvar BiB- 
lov atroctaciov, Kal atrodvoat 


> / 
QUTHDY 5 


“Ort Mav- 


oS TPOS THY TKANPOKAapoiay Uuav 


8. Aéyer avtois: 


5) L Ca > i \ 
émeTpewev vpiv amroAvoa. Tas 
yuvaixas Umav: am’ apyis dé ov 
yéyovev oUTas. 


g. Aéyw dé byiv, ds av arro- 
Avon THY YyvvaiKka avToOv, TrapeK- 
Tos AGyou Tropvelas, [Kal yaunon 
GAY] Torel adTHY pmoryevOFvaL : 
kal 0 aroXeAuperny yapunoas, Mol- 
NATAL, 


ro. Aéyovow avTt@ oi pabn- 

sy > A > Ni € ee lal 
tal: Ki ottws éotiy % aitia Tob 
avOpwrou meta THS yuvatKds, ov 
ouppepe yapoat. 

11. ‘O 6€ eizev adtois: Od 

, lal \ / > ’ 
TavTEs Kwpovor TOV Neyor, AAX 
ols dédoTar, 


’Erérpewev 


arroataciov 


4. O¢ &€ eiar: 
BuBrtov 


, Auld) (A 
yparpat, Kal aTroAVa aL, 


Movojs 


5. ‘O 8 ’Inoods eizrev avtois : 
IIpos tv cxrAnpoxapdiav vpav 
y+ ¢ A \ > \ 7 
éypawrev vuiv THY EvTOANnY Tav- 


THY, 


6. “Amo b€ apyns xticews, 
lA \ na iS / > 
dpoev kal OAAv érroltnoev av- 


4 
TOV. 


7. “Kvexev tovtov catadeipe 
avOpwros Tov Tatépa avTov Kat 
Thy pntépa [Kal mpooxodAdnOn- 
GeTal TPOS THY YuVaiKa avTOv]. 

8. Kal é@covra: of Svo eis 
odpka plav: ote ovKéTe eioly 
dv0, adAA pla odpé. 


a 5 c \ / 
9g. “O ovv 0 eds cuvdfevker, 
” , \ f 
avOpwrrds un ywpiléero. 


10. Kai eis tiv olkiayv mad 
€ 
ol wa@ntal rept TovTou érnpwtov 
avrTov. 


11. Kal rA*™ye adrois: “Os 
Xx > n fa) 
av aTodvan THY yuvaika avTod, 
\ / »” a ’ ’ 
Kal yaunon adXXANY, MoLyaTaL err 
avuTny, 
12. Kal éav avy arordicaca 
\ ” CA a ” s 
Tov avdpa avris, yaunon ardor, 
HoLxaTtaL, 
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Yanan \ b n 7 
12. Kiolw yap evvodya., of- 
be / \ b] / 
TLVES EK KOLALAS NTpOS éyevVyOn- 
gav ovTws: Kal eioly edvodyor 
7 ia 
oitiwes evvovyicOncay b1d TaV 
> , lal 
avOpworwv: kat eioly evvodyor 
vf > 4 i. \ NN N 
olTives evvovyicav éauTOUs dua THY 
‘O bv- 


16 Lan > lal 
Bacireiav TOY ovpavar. 
VaMEVOS Ywpely YwpeEtTo. 


1. And it came to pass 
when Jesus had finished these 
words, he departed from Gali- 
lee, and came into the borders 
of Judzea beyond Jordan; 


2. And great multitudes 
followed him; and he healed 
them there. 


3. And there came unto 
him Pharisees, tempting him, 
and saying: Is it lawful fora 
man to put away his wife for 
every cause? 


4. And he answered and 
said: Have ye not read, that 
he who made them from the 
beginning made them male 
and female, 


5. Andsaid: For this cause 
shall a man leave his father 
and mother, and shall cleave 
to his wife; and the two shall 
become one flesh? 


6. So that they are no more 
two, but one flesh. What 
therefore God hath joined 
together, let not man _ put 
asunder. 


AI 


i. And he. arose / from 
thence, and cometh into the 
borders of Judzea and beyond 
Jordan: and multitudes come 
together unto him again; and, 
as he was wont, he taught them 
again. 

2.. And -there ‘came mute 
him Pharisees, and asked him: 
Is it lawful for a man to put 
away his wife? tempting him. 

3. And he answered and 


said unto them: What did 
Moses command you? 


4. And they said: Moses 
suffered to write a bill of 
divorcement, and to put her 
away. 


5. But Jesus said unto them: 
For your hardness of heart he 
wrote you this commandment. 


6. But from the beginning 
of the creation, male and female 
made he them. 


7. For this cause shall a 
man leave his father and 
mother, and shall cleave to his 
wife ; 
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7, They say unto him: 
Why then did Moses command 
to give a bill of divorcement, 
and to put her away? 


8. He saith unto them: 
Moses for your hardness of 
heart suffered you to put away 
your wives: but from the be- 
ginning it hath not been so. 


9. And I say unto you: 
Whosoever shall put away his 
wife, except for fornication, 
and shall marry another, com- 
mitteth adultery: and he that 
martrieth her when she is put 
away committeth adultery. 


10. ‘he disciples say unto 
him: Ifthe case of the man 
is so with his wife, it is not 
expedient to marry. 


11. But hesaid unto them: 
All men cannot receive this 
saying, but they to whom it is 
given, 

12. For there are eunuchs, 
who were so born from their 
mother’s womb: and there are 
eunuchs, who were made 
eunuchs by men: and there are 
eunuchs, who made themselves 
eunuchs for the kingdom of 
Heaven’s sake. He that is able 
to receive it, let him receive it. 
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8. And the two shall be- | 
come one flesh: so that they 
are no more two, but one 
flesh. 


9. What therefore God hath 
joined together, let no man put 
asunder. 


to. And in the house the 
disciples asked him again of 
this matter. 


tr. And he saith unto 
them: Whosoever shall put 
away his wife, and marry 
another, committeth adultery 
against her:: 


12. And if she herself shall 
put away her husband, and 


marry another, she committeth 
adultery. 


In the 3rd verse of Matthew's text avOpw7 is inserted after 
erry in &, C, D, et al. This reading is followed by the 
Vulgate, Syriac, Sahidic, and Bohairic versions, and is approved 
by many Fathers. In verse 4, moujoas is found in §, C, D, Z; 
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et al. B and other authorities have xrécas. In verse 9, my émi 
mopveia is the reading of &, C, I, N, Z, and of about 13 other 
uncial codices. About 150 cursive manuscripts also bear this 
reading. B, and some other authorities have mapextds Adyou 
mopvetas, ‘Che phrase, cal yaunon &AXnv is omitted in B and N, 
and in the Bohairic version and the writings of Origen. In the 
same verse B, C*, N, and a few other authorities have moveé 
avTiy poryevOjvar, but the preponderance of authority is for 
Howyatat. ‘The closing phrase of the oth verse, Kai o dmonedv- 
pevnv yauynoas pouyatas is omitted by &, D, L, S, and by 
Tischendorf, Westcott and Hort. It is found in B, C, I, N, Z, 
Ay 14, et. al. 

In the 1st verse of Mark’s text «ai is inserted before wépay 
by &, B, C*, L, the Bohairic version, and Tischendorf, Westcott, 
and Hort. It is omitted by C’, A, G, and by the Vulgate and 
Peshito. A, N, X, I’, II, and some others have the strange 
reading, dua tod wépayv. ‘These latter authorities introduce the 
fifth verse with the phrase, «al amoxpifes, which is omitted in 
&, B, C, L, and A. In the sixth verse 0 @eds is added by A, D,. 
N, X, [, Il et al. This is adopted by the Vulgate, the Syriac,. 
the Gothic, and the Armenian versions. It is not present in &, 
B, C, L, and A, and is rejected by Tischendorf, Westcott, and 
Hort. At the end of the seventh verse the clause «ai 
mMpockorAAnOnoeTat Tpos THY yuvaixa avTov is found in A, C, D, L, 
N, X, I’, I, A, and in nine other uncials. It is found in nearly 
all the cursive manuscripts, and in the old Italian version, the 
Vulgate, Bohairic, Syriac, Armenian, and Ethiopian versions. 
It is not found in &, B, and 48, and is rejected by Tischendorf, 
Westcott and Hort. Inthe 12th verse éav avr) arodvcaca is 
found in &, B, C, L, A, and in the Bohairic and Ethiopian 
versions. “Eady yivn arodvoyn cai is found in A, N, X, I, H, et 
al., and in the Vulgate, Syriac, and Gothic versions. In the 
same verse the yaujon dAdov of & B, C*, D, L, A, et al. is 
corrected to yaun?n adr in A, C’, N, X, I’, H, et al. 

The accounts agree in affirming that the Lord journeyed 
down between Samaria and Galilee to the borders of Judzea, and 
thence he crossed the Jordan. ‘This great discourse was delivered 
in the T'ransjordanic country. It has been in various places 
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anticipated. In Matthew V. 31—32, and in Luke, XVI. 18, the 
same doctrine is promulgated. We have reserved for this place 
a full treatment of the theme. 

The Lord was engaged in his great mission of teaching the 
people, and healing them, when the Pharisees come to him 
tempting him, and they ask his views on divorce. They ask 
directly: ‘Is it lawful for a man to put away his wife for every 
cause?” It is plain to see the animus of these hypocrites: they 
wished to establish a contradiction between Christ and the 
Mosaic Law. ‘They knew from Christ’s former teaching, Matt. 
V. 31—32, that he advocated the durability of the marriage 
bond; and they hoped to force him to some admission that could 
be construed against Moses’ Law concerning divorce. In fact, 
in the whole history of Jesus’ life, we observe that the Pharisees 
strove to obtain from Jesus judgments in disputed questions that 
could be turned against him. The question of divorce was one 
of these. In Deuteronomy XXIV. 1—4, Moses’ statute is 
recorded: ‘‘When a man taketh a wife, and-marrieth her, then 
it shall be, if she find no favor in his eyes, because he hath 
found some unseemly thing in her, that he shall write her a bill 
of divorcement, and give it in her hand, and send her out of his 
house. And when she is departed out of his house, she may go 
and be another man’s wife. And if the latter husband hate her, 
and write her a bill of divorcement, and give it in her hand, and 
send her out of his house; or if the latter husband die, who took. 
her to be his wife; her former husband may not take her again 
to be his wife, after that she is defiled.” The Pharisees enlarged 
upon this statute until the sanctity of the marriage tie was 
destroyed. Schammai and his school tried to make head 
against this license, but the opinions of Hillel and his school 
were more acceptable to the people. Schammai taught that 
some moral defect must exist as the cause of divorce; but Hillel 
allowed divorce, if a wife burned her husband’s food. Rabbi 
Akiba even went so far as to allow the divorcing of a wife, if a 
man found a more beautiful one (Gittin, 90, a.). In his life, 
75, Flavius Josephus declares thus: “About which time, I 
divorced my wife also, not being pleased with her behavior, 
though not till she had been the mother of three children, two 
of whom are dead, and one, whom I named Hyrcanus, is alive.” 
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Now it is evident that the intent of Moses had been to 
permit divorce only in cases of some moral defect. ‘Ihe term in 
Deuteronomy employed to denote the cause of the divorcement 
is my, which means nakedness. The language of Moses is 


euphemistic, but there can be no doubt that this term must 
relate to some moral defect. Were it otherwise, the sacred 
institution of God would become the sport of the caprices of 
men. 

At the same time, we do not believe that the cause of 
divorcement was by Moses limited to adultery. The punishment 
of adultery by that same legislation was not divorcement, but 
death by stoning. We believe therefore that Moses contemplated 
certain moral defects less grave than adultery as the cause of 
divorce. As far as we may judge from the records of the Jews, 
we do not believe that divorce was frequent among the Jews 
until the decadence of the nation. The prophets rebuke the 
people for many defects, but not for this. It was only in that 
great degeneracy which came in with Pharisaic teaching that 
this vice became prevalent. 

Now in whatever sense we accept the words of Christ, it is 
clear that he repeals the Law of Moses. No man can deny that 
Christ, at least, restricts divorce to the case of adultery, and 
Moses did not restrict it to this cause. For this cause Christ 
finds himself under the immediate necessity of defending his 
action. ‘The Pharisees immediately appeal to Moses against 
Jesus. 

In his answer, Jesus admits that he abrogates the permission 
given by Moses. The Pharisees lie in saying that Moses 
commanded the bill of divorcement. Moses permitted it, to 
avoid a greater evil, and he conditioned the measure by certain 
wise provisions. 

To defend his new statute Jesus goes back to the foundation 
of the human race, and shows that both in the nature of man 
and in God’s own words there is established a permanent union 
between man and woman. 

In the first place, by creating the two sexes, and the 
aptitude of one for the other, God revealed his design that man 
and woman should unite in the marriage union. Now the 
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nature of that union is described in Genesis II. 24: ‘‘Therefore 
shall a man leave his father and his mother, and shall cleave 
unto his wife, and they shall be one flesh.” It is this passage 
of Genesis that the Lord quotes in substance. He cites it as the 
words of God, because, though the words were uttered by Adam, 
they were uttered under the most direct inspiration of God, and 
they lost none of their directness as God’s message by passing 
through the lips of Adam. 

These words establish three things, the great sex propensity 
in man, God’s design in implanting that propensity, and the 
permanence of the marriage union. 

The love of the child for parents is strong, but the sex 
propensity is stronger, and God willed it to be stronger. In 
certain individual cases we see persons abstain from marriage 
for the love of a parent, but in the great history of man these 
words are generally fulfilled. In general, in the development of 
the man, he yields to the sex propensity, and goes forth from his 
father’s house to take a wife, and found a family. This is the 
watrant of social existence, and it shall not fail. 

There is room within society for the celibacy of especial 
states of life. God wills these in the New Law, and they shall 
not fail; but their existence does not weaken the great general 
law of the union of the sexes for the propagation of the race. 

The nature of the marriage union is concisely expressed in 
that one sentence, ‘They shall become one flesh.” More is 
expressed in this sentence than that merely the male and female 
principles of generation unite in the act of copulation to become 
one principle of a living birth that springs from both. The 
copulation of the beasts of the field is that. The act of 
copulation is contemplated in the words, but they also demand 
that there should also be present a moral union, and that this 
should be indissoluble. Christ has authentically interpreted 
this sense for us. The man and the woman are in marriage 
joined together by God, and man is forbidden to put them 
asunder. ‘They are joined together, so that they become one. 
No more intimate union could be expressed by words. It isa 
union that obliterates a plurality, and establishes a permanent 
unity. Now it is evident that they are thus one, not alone in 
the act of copulation, but permanently in all the relations of life. 
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God wills that the genesis of life should be from the copulation 
of man and woman, and unto this end he has established a 
permanent union between the husband and the wife, so that a 
state might result apt for the begetting of offspring and its 
proper rearing. God wills that the husband and the wife should 
unite so closely that all their interests become common. By 
marriage the wife acquires an absolute God-given right over the 
husband’s body ; and he in like manner over her body: “The 
wife hath not power over her own body, but the husband ; and 
likewise also the husband hath not power over his own body, 
but the wife.”—I. Cor. VII. 10. This is God’s conception of the 
union of man and woman. In its perfection it is impossible in 
any other state save where one man is married to one woman in 
a marriage that endures till the death of one. But like many 
other things in man’s life, the perfection of marriage could not 
exist until the coming of the Messiah. ‘Two important 
dispensations of the basic law of marriage were allowed in the 
Old Law. ‘The first was polygamy. ‘Though there is no positive 
legislation in the Old Law respecting polygamy, from the fact 
that the holiest men practiced it, it is clear that God permitted 
it. The most probable cause of this permission seems to have 
been the necessity of propagating the human race. Polygamy 
did not violate the nature of marriage as did divorce. Divorce 
was an abuse permitted by God, not because he willed it, but 
because he was forced by the sinfulness of the Jewish people to 
permit it to avoid greater evils. This is not our mere opinion ; 
it is the plain statement of Christ. In the beginning, God 
created man apt for marriage, and ordained that the state of 
marriage should be a close and permanent union. In _ his 
covenant with the Jewish people, God, moved by the peculiar 
character of this people, permitted divorce simply as a necessary 
evil. 

The nature of divorce is contrary to the very essence of 
marriage. God established marriage as an everlasting ordinance, 
and he willed to permit the necessary evil of divorce for a time. 
When the perfect law came with Christ, then divorce was taken 
away, and the holy institution of marriage was raised still higher 
to the dignity of a sacrament. 

21 
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The Jews were fully answered by the reference of Christ ; 
for they could not protest against the repeal of an abuse which 
had been tolerated against the holy institution of God. 

The hardness of heart here spoken of by Christ was 
displayed by the Jews during the Exodus with Moses, and during 
all their subsequent history. They were ever prone to rebellion 
against God, and to idolatry. And so, in the case of divorce, it 
was better that they should be dispensed in certain cases from 
the law governing marriage, than that they should turn from 
their wives to other women in defiance of the law. 

The objection of the disciples clearly manifests that they 
understood the Lord to repeal the privilege of divorce granted 
by Moses. ‘Their words are equivalent to saying that Christ’s 
teaching made marriage an insupportable burden, that is to say, 
that the very permanence of the institution was threatened by 
the abolition of the relief conceded by Moses. They are not 
thinking of religious celibacy, but they are objecting to the 
severity of Christ’s teaching, on the ground that it will deter all 
men from entering into the state of marriage. Now their 
objection would have been absurd, if Christ did nothing more 
than recall marriage to its conception in the Law of Moses. 

At times the disciples misunderstood the words of Christ, 
but not here. His response to their objection shows that they 
understood his meaning; their error consisted in not realizing 
to what height of perfection the New Testament would raise 
man. 

The disciples had objected against the teaching of Christ, 
that, if men were now to be held to his teaching, it was not 
expedient to marry. Christ makes use of this statement to 
inculcate another great doctrine of the New Testament. ‘The 
disciples had uttered these words to express their inability to 
understand the possibility of the new character of marriage, and 
the Lord employs them to commend the state of virginity. He 
says in substance: ‘“ Ye say truly that it is not expedient for a 
man to marry; but this is not for all. Religious celibacy is 
better than marriage, but all cannot practice this way of life. It 
is universally true, and yet such is the nature of man, and such 
the workings of divine grace, that this more excellent state will 
only be embraced by those to whom it is given.” The 
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permanency of society is menaced by onanism, the sin which in 
general has the approval of Protestantism, but society has never 
suffered by religious celibacy. 

The words of Christ clearly reveal that virginity is the 
more excellent state, but they as clearly establish that this state 
is regulated by God’s special call, and his special graces. God 
who founded human society, knows its needs, and he so 
regulates religious celibacy that, while the state is open to every 
man who feels himself called to embrace it, the proportion will 
never be in excess of what is good for society. A general 
invitation is extended to men in the declaration of Jesus: “ He 
that is able to receive it, let him receive it”; but yet this 
invitation is modified by the other equally clear statement that 
the state of religious celibacy is not for all. 

The nature of the state is illustrated still more clearly by 
comparing virgins with natural born enuchs and castrated men. 

Sometimes it happens through the defect of nature that a 
man is born without testicles. In ancient times, and in some 
countries down to quite recent times, for various causes male 
children were castrated. The Lord speaks of these two classes 
only by way of illustration. They are by no means mentioned 
as a part of those “‘to whom it is given” to receive the call to 
celibacy. These two classes abstain from sexual intercourse by 
natural necessity, and such abstention in itself considered is for 
them an indifferent act. Moreover, the castration of a mam is a 
crime, and the religious motive can never justify it. Origen, 
acting under the erroneous belief that the Lord invited to 
artificial castration, castrated himself, and he was universally 
condemned by the Church. 

In contrast to these two classes of eunuchs, the Lord sets 
forth the third class, who make themselves eunuchs for the 
kingdom of Heaven. It is clear that his language is 
metaphorical. This class is composed of men who are not 
deprived of sexual power either by the defect of nature or the 
operation of man, and by this they are differentiated from the 
two preceding classes. These two preceding classes are 
mentioned only to show in greater relief the nature of religious 
celibacy. ‘The men of the third class of eunuchs by voluntary 
continence abstain from the use of their sexual powers; while 
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the others abstain by necessity. Now the merit of the state 
consists in the voluntary abstenance from the use of these 
natural powers. 

To be meritorious it must be voluntary, and it must be for 
a religious motive, designated by Jesus as being done “for the 
kingdom of Heaven.” Hence, to abstain from marriage for 
economic reasons, or on account of any other natural reason, 
does not entitle a man to the rewards of the state of celibacy. 
In fact, we believe that for the mature man or woman who is not 
called to religious celibacy the proper state is marriage, if 
possible. Single men living without a specific religious motive 
of their celibate state are apt to grow selfish, and cold. The 
finer feelings that are developed by the companionship and 
sacrifices of a family life are dormant in them; while single 
women feel the effects of the disappointed maternal instinct 
with which they are endowed. ‘The desolate womb of woman 
revolts, and in all nature she can find no object upon which to 
expend the love which is turning sour within her. 

“T am a woman, and this very flesh 
Demands its natural pangs, its rightful throes, 
And I implore with vehemence these pains. 
I know that children wound us, and surprise 
Even to utter death, till we at last 
Turn from a face to flowers: but this my heart 
Was ready for these pangs, and had foreseen. 
O! but I grudge the mother her last look 
Upon the coffined form—that pang is rich— 
Envy the shivering cry when gravel falls. 
And all these maimed wants, and thwarted thoughts, 
Eternal yearnings, answered by the wind, 
Have dried in me belief, and love, and fear. 
I am become a danger and a menace, 
A wandering fire, a disappointed force.” 

The religious motive more than supplies the natural defect; 
but where this is absent, a certain spiritual barrenness is prone 
to exist. 

The Catholic Church has authentically defined the relative 
value of the two states. Inspired by the Spirit of her divine 
Founder she declares to us by the Council of Trent: “If any 
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man shall say that the married state is more excellent than the 
state of virginity or celibacy; and that it is not better and 
blesseder to remain in virginity or celibacy than to be joined in 
marriage, let him be anathema.”—Sess. XXIV. Can. X. 

If we wish to know reasons why religious celibacy is so 
excellent, St. Paul condenses them into this one statement: 
“He that is unmarried is careful for the things of the Lord: but 
he that is married is careful for the things of the world, how he 
may please his wife.”—I. Cor. VII. 32—33. It is possible for a 
man in the state of celibacy to get nearer to God, to offer him a 
higher and purer love than is possible in the married state. 
Multiplication of worldly cares necessitated by marriage is one 
cause of this; but above this there is a certain half mysterious 
reason founded on the different natures of the two states. 
Though “marriage is honorable, and the bed undefiled”’, yet its 
use, in a way, blunts the spiritual sense. But in celibacy or 
virginity the soul chooses God for its exclusive lover, and gives 
to him all the intensity of a virgin love. After we have said all 
that we can say in explanation of the reasons of the excellence » 
of celibacy, we still feel that we are groping in the dark. If we 
could understand the mystery that surrounds the fall of our first 
parents in Eden, perhaps then we would have light upon the 
great theme here discussed. But we have the proofs of Holy 
Writ that the state of virginity is the more excellent state, and 
this certain source of truth is corroborated by the testimony of 
the Holy Ghost to our spirit within us. Our regenerate souls 
feel the truth better than our lips can utter it. Our divine Lord 
in formulating the doctrine takes the male as the representative 
of humanity; but what is said of the male is applicable in its 
fitting sense to the woman. It is scriptural usage to address 
humanity as represented by the male. 

There is now only one element in Christ’s present teaching 
to be explained; but this is the most difficult of all. This 
difficulty arises from the clause in Matthew’s text, “except for 
fornication.” 

The term fornication is often employed in Holy Scripture 
for every unlawful carnal union between man and woman. The 
Lord uses it here in the sense of adultery. In his former text, 
V. 32, and here, Matthew consistently inserts this exception in 
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affirming the indissolubility of marriage. The other sacred 
writers speak naught of such exception. Mark says absolutely: 
“Whoever shall put away his wife, and marry another, 
committeth adultery against her: and if she herself shall put 
away her husband, and marry another, she committeth adultery.” 
St. Luke acknowledges no exception: ‘Every one that putteth 
away his wife, and marrieth another, committeth adultery: and 
he that marrieth one that is put away from a husband 
committeth adultery.” St. Paul is equally explicit: “But to 
the married I give charge, not I but the Lord, that the wife 
depart not from her husband (but and if she depart, let her 
remain unmarried, or else be reconciled to her husband); and 
that the husband leave not his wife.”—I. Cor. VII. ro—11. 

The question therefore arises: Did Matthew include in his 
text an exception that should endure in the New Law, in virtue 
of which, in the case of adultery, Christian marriage may be 
dissolved? After their schism the Greek Church has accepted 
this view, and such is the general belief of Protestantism. 

Now we undertake the solution of this difficulty with 
the analogy of faith as our guide. It is clearly revealed and 
authentically defined that consummated marriage in the New 
Law is absolutely indissoluble except by death. The Council of 
Trent has defined (Sess. XXIV., Can. VII.) that marriage, even 
in the case of adultery, is indissoluble. Wherefore, even if we 
could find no reasonable solution of Matthew’s difficulty, we 
should still believe in the authority of the infallible Church that 
marriage is absolutely indissoluble; and in the face of the 
difficulty, we should bow our heads, and acknowledge that we do 
not understand. In fact, the office of an infallible teaching 
organization is to supply our limitations. We believe not what 
we have been able to search out by our dim unreliable vision ; 
but we believe all we have been able to learn from our infallible 
teacher. The Church knows the things of God, because the 
Spirit of God is within her; “for the Spirit searcheth all 
things, yea the deep things of God.”—I. Cor. II. ro. 

By our faith therefore we know that Matthew can not mean 
to establish the dissolubility of marriage through adultery. The 
Spirit of God can not contradict himself, and Matthew wrote by 
the Spirit of God. 
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Again, if we take for granted that one inspired writer can 
not contradict another, we have proofs of reason in support of 
the same truth. St. Mark in his Gospel certainly never 
contemplated that those for whom he wrote should be obliged to 
use Matthew asa commentary. The same may be said of Luke 
and Paul. Hence we are certain that the preaching of these 
great teachers recognized no exception in the case of the 
indissolubility of Christian marriage. Now, if we examine 
tradition, we find that, though the Fathers differ in their 
explanation of Matthew’s exception, they are a unit in asserting 
the absolute indissolubility of Christian marriage. 

This position is not weakened by the general principle that 
whenever a doctrine is in various places inculcated, whatever 
restriction of its generality is once enunciated must be understood 
in the other enunciations. In order that this principle be 
applied, the various enunciations must be in a work that has a 
certain moral unity; that is, the author or authors of the 
universal sentences must be warranted in supposing that those 
to whom they speak, or for whom they write, are acquainted 
with the restriction, and will understand it. Now such is not 
the present case ; Mark recorded a preaching that was delivered 
to persons who knew no Gospel save the oral preaching of Peter ; 
and the same can be said of Luke as the recorder of Paul’s 
preaching. They had to preach a complete Gospel, and they 
taught it; and in it is no exception to the indissolubility of 
matriage. 

Various have been the attempts to solve the difficulty of St. 
Matthew’s text. Some have rejected the clause as spurious. 
This opinion, however, is rendered impossible by the character 
of the authorities which retain the clause. 

Patrizi and some others interpret the clause to mean that 
every Christian marriage is indissoluble, except that which is not 
a real marriage, but a fornicarious union, by reason of some 
essential defect. This opinion clearly does violence to the text, 
and is intrinsically and extrinsically impossible. 

Another theory is advocated by Bellarmine, Palmieri and 
others. According to them the exceptive clause in Matthew’s 
text applies only to the first member of the protasis. In their 
opinion, the exceptive clause establishes a case where it is lawful 
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to put away the wife from bed and board; but it does not cancel 
the bond of marriage. The sentence in Matthew, according to 
their interpretation, would be equivalent to: ‘“ Whosoever shall 
put away his wife (which indeed is not lawful, except for 
fornication) and shall marry another, committeth adultery. They 
preserve the universality of the indissolubility of marriage, and 
only allow to the clause a determination of when it is lawful to 
put away the wife from cohabitation. 

Against this opinion we argue as follows: The words of 
Christ are made to convey a sense that his hearers could not 
have drawn from them. No man who was not forced by 
necessity would interpret Christ’s words in that sense. It is 
forced and unnatural, and could not have been understood by 
those persons to whom the Lord spoke. Often the Lord spoke 
in a mysterious sense, so that the meaning of his words was 
hidden until some future event threw light upon them ; but he 
never distorted the nature of human speech. Moreover, here he 
was speaking upon a practical issue, where he evidently had no 
need of the obscurity of prophecy, and where everything 
persuades us that he spoke to be understood. The nature of 
human speech compels us to believe that the exceptive clause 
modifies the two members of the protasis, ‘“ Whosoever shall 
put away his wife, and shall marry another.”” The question of 
mere separation, the bond of marriage remaining, is irrelevant 
here. The Pharisees had asked concerning the dissolution of 
the bond, and their question demanded an answer that they 
could understand. Now they must have understood Christ to 
limit divorce to the one case of adultery. 

We believe therefore that Christ here admitted a certain 
gradation in the promulgation of the New Law. The perfect 
code of Christianity was to recognize no divorce ; but it was not 
expedient to promulgate the New Law in allits perfection in the 
discussion with the Pharisees. In that discussion the Lord is 
content to show the Jews that the permission conceded by Moses 
was a dispensation in condescension to human weakness, and 
that they had abused this dispensation. He forbids these 
abuses, and limits the causes justifying divorce to adultery 
alone. He does not positively approve divorce for that cause, 
but simply for that time, and for that people he holds the issue 
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in abeyance. Had Jesus suddenly abolished all the permission 
conceded by Moses, the Pharisees would have been able to stir 
up the people against him, and good men might have been 
deceived. ‘The transition could better be effected gradually. 
He shows them that divorce is against the intent of God, and 
the nature of marriage, and that divorce is necessitated by their 
hardness of heart. That which was necessitated by the hardness 
of Jewish hearts could not endure against the nature of marriage 
in the New Testament, which should embrace the whole world. 
That same hardness of Jewish hearts restrained Christ from 
promulgating the perfection of the New Law to them at that 
time. He refrained from passing judgment in that one 
exceptional case until the New Law entered into possession, and 
then it swept away also that lingering remnant of the 
imperfections of the Old Law. So we see that, while Christ 
abstains from absolutely prohibiting divorce while in argument 
with the Pharisees, when he comes into the house, and is 
teaching his Apostles, he formulates a universal law which 
knows no exceptions. Mark relates for us the discourse of Jesus 
delivered to his disciples in the house; and in Mark’s text there is 
no exceptive clause. Jesus’ intent from the beginning was to 
promulgate an absolute law knowing no exceptions, but he 
tempered its promulgation, in dealing with the Pharisees, for his 
own wise reasons. The Church also acted thus with them in 
the formation of Christianity. It conceded all that it could to 
them, and pitied their prejudices. This explains why that 
exceptive clause is only found in the Evangelist who wrote for 
the Jews ; while the great preaching which was delivered to the 
Gentiles does not recognize it; and the Church never has, and 
never will recognize it. 
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13. And they brought unto 
him little children, that he 
should touch them: and the 
disciples rebuked them. 


14. But when Jest saw it, 
he was moved with indigna- 
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Suffer the little children to 
come unto me; forbid them 
not: for of such is the king- 
dom of God. 


15. Verily I say unto you: 
Whosoever shall not receive 
the kingdom of God as a little 
child, he shall in no wise enter 
therein. 


16. And he took them in 
his arms, and blessed them, 
laying his hands upon them. 
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16. But Jesus called them 
unto him, saying: Suffer the 
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_ me, and forbid them not: for 
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17. Verily I say unto you: 
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In the 13th verse of Mark §&, B, C, L, A, c, k, the Bohairic 
version, and Westcott and Hort have avtois: tots rpoodpépover 
is found in A, D, N, X I, II, et al. This reading has the 
endorsement of the Old Italian version, the Vulgate, the Syriac, 
the Gothic, Armenian and Ethiopian versions, and it is also 
approved by Tischendorf. We believe that this second reading 
is a gloss, to prevent men from referring avrois to radia. 

The little children here spoken of are by the accurate 
historian Luke called ra Bpépn, “‘ babes’: hence we understand 
that parents brought their babes in their arms to receive the 
blessing of Jesus. The term employed by Luke does not 
demand that all the little children brought to Jesus were 
infants, but it makes known that these formed a main portion 
of those brought. 

This is not strange. Blessings were a common thing in 
the Old Law, and the ordinary outward act of bestowing a 
blessing was the imposition of hands. ‘The fame of Jesus had 
now filled Judea. The people knew that by the laying on of 
his hands he had healed all manner of disease. They knew that 
he was a holy man, and the tender love of the parents for their 
children impelled them to seek a blessing for their babes from 
the great Prophet. In fact, it was the custom of Jewish mothers 
to bring their babes to the Rabbis to be blessed. 

We are certain that the babes here brought to Jesus were 
the babes of the common people. ‘The disciples wish to deliver 
the Master from the trouble of blessing these babes. They 
judged somewhat after the fashion of the world, and thought it 
ill-fitting the dignity of their great Master to be thus importuned 
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by these parents. "Then as now in every station of life where 
men of high position are found, those who surround them feel it 
their duty to save them from importunate petitioners. The 
disciples certainly thought that they were doing the Master a 
service, to disperse these parents, that they might not trouble 
the Lord. But the Lord was not of this world; neither was he 
actuated by any of its spirit. He held of great worth what the 
world despised; and he despised what the world prized. The 
act of the parents was an act of faith, and these were the 
innocent children whom he loved. 

Mark tells us that Jesus was moved with indignation at the 
act of the disciples. Rarely is indignation predicated of the 
Lord; and when it is, there must be a mighty cause. The object 
of his present indignation was the objective act of the disciples, 
not their motive; and he thereby taught them a lesson, how 
much he loved the innocence and simplicity of a child; and how 
much he hated the proud spirit of the world. The principle of 
humility is here also inculcated, for the child is humble and 
trusting. 

With great tenderness Jesus takes the babes up in his arms, 
and blesses them. ‘That blessing could not have been sterile. 
It must have conveyed supernatural benefits; hence we have, at 
least, an indirect argument for the baptism of infants. Perhaps 
it applied to those infants the redemption which Jesus brought 
to the world, unto the destruction of the original sin of these 
babes. 

The most important element in the whole account is the 
declaration of Jesus: ‘Of such is the kingdom of Heaven.” 
He does not say, “‘of these,” but, “of such.” Now, in the first 
place, these words clearly affirm that infants may belong to the 
kingdom of Heaven. The Church has recognized this, and she 
baptizes them, and acknowledges them as members of the 
Church, as soon as they are born, yea, even at times before they 
come forth from the womb. But the words mean more than 
this. They demand as a condition for membership in the 
kingdom of Heaven the simplicity and humility of a child, and 
they offer the kingdom to all such. ‘The sense here is exactly 
identical with that of Matt. XVIII. 1—6, of which passage an 
explanation has already been given in this volume. 
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We are not obliged to believe that these little children were 
all predestinated to Heaven. ‘The Lord only speaks of the state 
of childhood as represented by them, and he invites the adult 
world to acquire the characteristics natural to the state of 
childhood. Hence his words are far more important as relating 
to adults who make themselves little children for the kingdom 
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17. And as he was going 
forth into the way, there ran 
one to him, and kneeled to 
him, and asked him: Good 
Master, what shall I do that I 
may inherit eternal life? 


18. And Jesus said unto 
him: Why callest thou me 
good? none is good save one, 
even God. 


19. ‘Thou knowest the com- 
mandments, Do not kill, Do 
not commit adultery, Do not 
steal, Do not bear false witness, 
Do not defraud, Honor thy 
father and mother. 


20. And he said unto him: 
Master, all these things have I 
observed from my youth. 


21. And Jesus looking upon 
him loved him, and said unto 
him: One thing thou lackest: 
go, sell whatsoever thou hast, 
and give to the poor, and thou 
shalt have treasure in Heaven: 
and come, follow me. 


22. But his countenance 
fell at the saying, and he went 
away sorrowful: for he was 
one that had great possessions. 
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22. But when the young 
man heard the saying, he went 
_ away sorrowful: for he was 
one that had great possessions. 


23. And Jesus said unto 
his disciples: Verily I say 
unto you: It is hard for a 
rich man to enter into the 
kingdom of Heaven. 


24. And again I say unto 
you: Itis easier for a camel 
to go through a needle’s eye, 
than for a rich man to enter 
into the kingdom of God. 


25. And when the disciples 
heard it, they were astonished 
exceedingly, saying: © Who 
then can be saved? 

26. And Jesus looking upon 
them said to them: With men 
this is impossible; but with 
God all things are possible. 


27. ‘Then answered Peter 
and said unto him: Lo, we 
have left all, and followed 
thee; what then shall we have? 


28. And Jesus said unto 
them: Verily I say unto you, 
that ye who have followed me, 
in the regeneration, when the 
Son of man shall sit on the 
throne of his glory, ye also 
shall sit upon twelve thrones, 
judging the twelve tribes of 
Israel. 


29. And every one that 
hath left houses, or brethren, 


23. And Jesus looked round 


about, and saith unto his dis- 
ciples: How hardly shall they 
that have riches enter into the 
kingdom of God! 


24. And the disciples were 
amazed at his words. But 
Jesus answereth again, and 
saith unto them: Children, 
how hard is it for them that 
trust in riches to enter into the 
kingdom of God! 


25. It is easier for a camel 
to go through a needle’s eye, 
than for a rich man to enter 
into the kingdom of God. 


26. And they were aston- 
ished exceedingly, saying unto 
him: Then who can be saved? 


27. Jesus looking upon 
them saith: With men it is 
impossible, but not with God: 
for all things are possible with 
God. 


28. Peter began to say unto 
him: Lo, we have left all, 
and have followed thee. 


29. Jesus said: Verily I 
say unto you: There is no 
man that hath left house, or 
brethren, or sisters, or mother, 
or father, or children, or lands, 
for my sake, and for the Gos- 
pel’s sake, 

30. But he shall receive a 
hundredfold now in this time, 
houses, and brethren, and sis- 
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or sisters, or father, or mother, 
or children, or lands, for my 
name’s sake, shall receive a 
hundredfold, and shall inherit 
eternal life. 


30. But many shall be last 
that are first; and first that are 
last. 


ters, and mothers, and chil- 
dren, and lands, with persecu- 
tions; and in the world to 
come eternal life. 


31. But many that are first 
shall be last; and the last 
first. 


LUKE XVIII. 18—3o. 


18. And a certain ruler 
asked him, saying: Good 
Master, what shall I do to in- 
herit eternal life? 


19. And Jesus said unto 
him: Why callest thou me 
good? none is good, save one, 
even God. 


20. Thou knowest the com- 
mandments, Do not commit 
adultery, Do not kill, Do not 
steal, Do not bear false witness, 
Honor thy father and mother. 


21. And hesaid: All these 
things have I observed from 
my youth up. 


22. And when Jesus heard 
it, he said unto him: One 
thing thou lackest yet: sell all 
that thou hast, and distribute 
unto the poor, and thou shalt 
have treasure in Heaven: and 
come, follow me. 


23. But when he heard 
these things, he became ex- 
ceeding sorrowful; for he was 
very rich. 
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24. And Jesus seeing him 
said: How hardly shall they 
that have riches enter into the 
kingdom of God! 


25. For it is easier for a 
camel to enter in through a 
needle’s eye, than for a rich 
man to enter into the kingdom 
of God. 


26. And they that heard it 
said: ‘hen who can be saved? 


27.0 But he said? “The 
things which are impossible 
with men are possible with 
God. 

Zo. And Petérssaid:; -L6, 
we have left our own, and 
followed thee. 


29. And he said unto them: 
Verily I say unto you: There 
is no man that hath left house, 
or wife, or brethren, or parents, 
or children, for the kingdom of 
God’s sake, 


30. Who shall not receive 
manifold more in this time, 
and in the world to come eter- 
nal life. 
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In the 16th verse of Matthew, aya@é is omitted by &, B, D, 
L, by many cursive manuscripts, the Ethiopian version, and by 
Origen and Hilary. But it is found in many uncial and cursive 


manuscripts, and in most of the ancient versions. 


In the 517th 


verse, Ti we A€éyes ayaGdy is found in C, E, F, G, H, K, M, S, U, 


V, A, et al., and the Sahidic version. 
agree with B, whose text we print. 


The other authorities 
These above mentioned 


authorities also have the following clause: otdels ayabos, ef pur) 


els 0 Q@eos. 


We believe that these readings came into these 
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codices from an attempt to make the Evangelists verbally agree; 
for these readings are Mark’s identical text. In the 20th verse 
€x vedTnTés pov is found in &°, C, D, et al. It is also adopted by 
the Clementine Vulgate, the Syriac, Sahidic, Bohairic, Armenian 
and Ethiopian versions. It is also found in the writings of 
Origen and Hilary. It is evidently an interpolation from the 
text of Mark. Some obscure codices have «dmAov in the 24th 
verse instead of xaunrov. In the same verse Bacirclay tod Qcod 
is the reading of &, B, C, D, et al.; it is adopted by the Sahidic, 
Bohairic, Syriac, Armenian and Ethiopian versions. Z and 
some cursive manuscripts have Tov ovpavey, and this is followed 
by the Vulgate and by Cureton’s Syriac. In the 29th verse 
) yuvaika is added in &, C, K, X, et al. It is adopted by the 
Vulgate, Syriac, Sahidic, Bohairic, and Armenian versions, and 
by many Fathers. In the same verse B, L, the Sahidic version, 
Origen, Cyril, and Eusebius have zoA\arAaciova: the others 
have éxatovtarXaciova. 

In the text of Mark in the roth verse wu povyedons is placed 
first in A, N, X, IJ, et al. The order is followed by the Vulgate, 
Philoxenian Syric, Gothic, Armenian, and Ethiopian versions, 
and is approved by Tischendorf. M7 dovedons appears first in &*, 
B, C, A, et al. This order is approved by the Bohairic version 
and by Westcott and Hort. At the end of verse 21 the 
evidently spurious additamentum dpas rov oravpév is found in 
A, N, X, IT, II, et al. This is followed by the Peshito and 
Philoxenian Syriac, the Armenian, Ethiopian, and Gothic 
versions. In the 24th verse the phrase rods merodtas émi 
xpnuacw is found in A, C, D, N, X, T, Ul, et al. This reading 
is adopted by the Old Italian version, the Vulgate, Syriac, 
Gothic, Armenian and Ethiopian versions. It is omitted by &, 
B, A, and k. In verse 26 pos avrév is found in &, B, C, A, and 
the Bohairic version: the others have pos éavrovs. In the 
same verse 7) yuvaixa is inserted in A, C, N, X, Tr, U, et al. It 
is adopted also by the Syriac, Gothic, and Armenian versions. 

In the 24th verse of the text of Luke the reading vep/Au7rov 
yevouevoy is omitted in &, B, D, et al. It is also rejected by 
Tischendorf, Westcott and Hort. In the same verse, B and L 
have the present eloropedovra:: the other authorities have the 
future. In verse 25, tpyuaros is supported by &, B, D, 49, 
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Tischendorf, Westcott and Hort: other authorities have 
tpurnuatos or Tpuwadias. In the same verse Seddvns has the 
support of &, B, D, L, Tischendorf, Westcott and Hort: other 
authorities have padéSos. In the 28th verse apévres ta idva is 
found in &°, B, D, L, and in many cursive manuscripts. This 
reading is approved by Tischendorf, Westcott and Hort: other 
authorities have adyjxapev wavta Kat, 

In this present teaching the Lord contrasts the two states, 
riches and voluntary poverty. In terrible words he describes 
the dangers of riches; while by the promise of magnificent 
rewards he invites to voluntary poverty. No finer place in Holy 
Writ can be found in support of the evangelical precept of 
voluntary poverty. 

After the discourse on Marriage and Virginity just 
explained, the Lord had gone forth into the way. A man 
approaches, and asks him the most important question of human 
life: ‘‘ What shall I do that I may inherit eternal life?” 

We know from Matthew that the questioner was a young 
man; and from Luke we know that he was a ruler. 

St. Mark informs us that the young man knelt to Jesus; 
hence we may be assured that he asked his question with an 
honest motive. 

There is much wisdom in such a question, and it was made 
in the proper time of life. It is not in the decline of life, when 
we have exhausted our powers in pursuing after the shadows, 
that we should turn to the Lord, but in youth, when we stand 
on the borders of an unexplored world: ‘Remember thy 
Creator in the days of thy youth, before the evil days.”—Kccles. 
ALT: 

In youth a man has a life to offer to God. ‘There is some 
merit in turning to God when the heart is young, and the pulses 
are throbbing with life. But when the nausea of our cloyed 
senses dulls the taste of this world, then we can only save the 
poor wreck of a life, and offer it to God. 

Whatever opinion may be held concerning the various 
readings of the seventeenth verse of Matthew, it is certain from 
Mark and Luke that the young ruler addressed to Jesus the 
epithet of “good.” Moreover, the answer of Jesus, as more 
clearly recorded by Mark and Luke, was called forth by that 
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epithet. Matthew’s text can be explained according to the 
sense of the other two Evangelists. It is quite probable that 
the interview between Jesus and this young man was more 
extended than the reports here given, and Matthew may have 
recorded one statement of it; Mark and Luke another. 

Jesus’ answer to the young man is not a rebuke, but an 
emphatic manner of affirming a truth. 

God is the only essential good; all other goodness is a mere 
participation of the one essential Good. All things that exist 
are upheld in their being by the almighty power of God, and 
hence all created goodness is a reflection of the one self-existing, 
infinite Good. 

The words of Jesus, as a plain statement of the essential 
goodness of God, are easy to understand; but the difficulty arises 
from the fact that Jesus seems to repel this appellation from 
himself, although he was God, and equal to the Father. 

As we look deeply into the words of Jesus, we we find not 
only a solution to this Arian difficulty, but a proof of the 
divine equality of Jesus. It is evident that the young prince 
had not acknowledged Christ as the Son of God. He had 
addressed him as a great teacher, but still as a man. Now 
considered merely as a man, the title of essential goodness did 
not belong to Jesus. The words of Jesus invite the young man 
to cry out: ‘Yea, verily, I call thee good, because thou art the 
Christ, the Son of the living God.” 

As man, Christ declined all human honor and praise; but 
he sought from the world the acknowledgment of his Divinity 
for such acknowledgment was the basis of the faith that saved 
the world. Hence Jesus declines to accept, as man, what 
belongs to him as God. Jesus did not expect from the young 
prince this acknowledgment; but he sought that faith from the 
generations of men who should read these words. That faith 
has come from a mighty host, and the only source of hope in 
man’s weary pilgrimage through this valley of death is the 
certain hope of life through that faith. 

The young man’s address was commonplace. It was the 
mode of addressing any teacher of Israel; but the young man 
was inquiring after the nature of goodness, and therefore Jesus 
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took occasion from his words to proclaim the First Cause of all 
goodness, and to open a way for men to recognize that he was 
that First Cause. 

The words of Jesus thus far in response to the young man’s 
question are reflections called up by the question, but not in direct 
answer toit. Jesus therefore next answers directly the question ; 
and recommends to the young man to keep the commandments. 
But the young man is not satisfied; he desires from Jesus some 
higher law of action. He sought from the great Teacher some 
grand enunciation of the spirit of the commandments, some 
higher view of the duties of human life. With a desire therefore 
to move Jesus to speak more explicitly of the law of holy living, 
he asks Jesus to specify the commandments. 

The nature of the question put by the young man, and the 
circumstances of the event, warranted the supposition that the 
young man loved and reverenced God, and gave him worship ; 
so Jesus, taking the observation of the commandments that 
relate to God for granted, proposes to the young man the 
commandments which relate to man’s parents and fellow men. 

We believe that the youth was truthful in declaring that he 
had done all these things from his youth. 

Some find a difficulty in the answer of the young man, from 
the fact that, if he loved his neighbor as himself, presupposing 
the law of God, he was already in the state of perfection. St. 
Thomas gives a clear answer to this difficulty by distinguishing 
between the ordinary common love and the perfect love. There 
are various degrees of the love of God, and of the love of 
neighbor. The youth believed that he had practiced the degree 
absolutely demanded by the commandments. But Jesus 
announced to him the heroic degree of both loves. ‘The heroic 
degree of the love of man is to sell all, and give to the poor; and 
this very act is ordered to the heroic act of love of God as its 
motive. The meritorious love of neighbors is not to love them 
for any natural motive, but for the love of God; hence the act of 
selling all, and giving to the poor is not perfect, unless a man 
does this that he may more closely follow the Master. 

Jesus knows how unwillingly the heart of man gives up its 
earthly treasures, and to move man to this great act of 
renunciation,,he points to the treasures in Heaven. ‘he act is 
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simply the exchange of goods of a lower order for goods of an 
infinitely higher order; and if we believed in Heaven, the 
exchange would not be so difficult. ew men have the right 
conception of Heaven. According to a recent writer, “our 
grasp of the sacredness of activity, the consecration of 
knowledge, even of affection, is most frequently limited to the 
sphere of earth. Beyond there seems nothing before us but a 
life of passive contemplation, an existence of which we can form 
no conception, save that it will be one of rest, of freedom from 
care, and sorrow, and evil, a condition of negative beatitude—in 
fact, to which, at times of sick weariness with the restlessness 
and turmoil of the world, we turn with joy and relief, but which 
has no attractions for the young, the strong, the healthfully 
busy, the happy.” This is the explanation for the poor 
response that the great promises of Jesus receive from the 
many. The only remedy is more faith, and a closer approach 
to God. He created our natures for happiness, and he knows 
best what will give us the highest happiness; and while we are 
without the veil, we may safely leave the care of our future 
happiness to God, and strive to be worthy to receive from him 
the state of happiness which infinite wisdom designed for us. 
We look around us at the miserable things of this life, and the 
thought is within us, though we dare not give it actuality as a 
definite creation of the mind, that we would exchange Heaven 
for an everlasting possession of this life and its goods. This is 
a distrust of God that is born of the weakness of faith. 

St. Mark tells us that at this juncture ‘“ Jesus looking upon 
the young man, loved him.” ‘The divine Lord saw the good 
that the young man had accomplished, and it called forth from 
him who loves all goodness, an act of divine love. Jesus sees in 
the young man a potentiality of better things, aud he invites him 
to the state of perfection, to leave all and follow him. 

At this point a sad fact is recorded. The young man had 
seemed to be actuated by the noblest motives ; he had received 
from the Lord a sensible sign of his tender love; he seemed 
eager to do anything that would insure to him eternal life. 
When the Lord had proposed to him the ordinary way of 
salvation, he was dissatisfied ; he wished to do something better. 
But when the act of renunciation is proposed to him, his 
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countenance falls, and he goes away sorrowful, because he had 
many possessions. He desired perfection, but he did not love it 
as much as he loved his possessions; and the name of those who 
follow him is legion. Few are they who renounce the world. 
Most of the service which God receives is that which does not 
interfere with worldly interests. Very often the desire of 
perfection is turned into a mere velleity by the love of this 
world. Asa general thing the love of riches is proportionate to 
the quantity of riches; hence this man found it impossible to 
accept Christ’s counsel, for the reason that he was very rich. 
He was promised riches in return for his riches; the riches of 
Heaven for the corruptible things of this earth; the riches of 
eternity for the transitory shadows of time. The thought 
saddens him, but still he turns away. His riches are close to 
him ; they give hima present honor; they give him present 
enjoyment. His heart is in them; Heaven is so far off, so 
mysterious. Before it is reached there is the awful transition of 
death and the dark silent tomb, and the great unknown beyond. 
Hence the young ruler refuses the great call, for a few brief 
years, perhaps days, of possession of his riches. 

That soul that refused that great call of Christ has for ages 
been separated from its riches. "Those riches are of no more 
worth to that soul now than if they had lapsed into chaos. 
Before that soul lies an eternity ; in some state it must live 
forever. As we view the event now, how readily the judgment 
forms itself in our mind: Well were it for that young man, if 
he had left all, and followed Christ. And what are we doing? 
That call of Christ is universal; it calls to all of us. And we 
imitate the folly of this youngruler. The best of our aspirations 
turn to naught, because they are wrecked by our greater love of 
this world. The love and the use of this world hardens, and 
coarsens our hearts; our ideals are abased, so that often our 
religion becomes merely negative. 

When we hear these sublime counsels, they seem to us 
distant echoes of remote history ; they do not come to us as a 
personal appeal from Heaven; and yet they are that. The 
spirit of these words should be the law regulating our relations 
to this world. We may not fulfill their highest counsel; but 
we can all temper the wild love of this world by the spirit of 
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these words. ‘The whole world counts as nothing when compared 
with men’s souls; and yet men sell their souls for a very 
small part of this world. 

The Lord Jesus takes occasion from the young ruler’s action 
to warn his disciples, and in fact all men, of the danger of riches. 
A difficulty arises out of the comparison here employed by Jesus. 
He declares that it is easier for a camel to pass through the eye 
of a needle than for a rich man to enter the kingdom of Heaven. 
Now a camel can in no wise pass through the eye of a needle ; 
and it would be altogether too severe to affirm that the same 
natural impossibility stands in the way of a rich man’s salvation. 

Various reasons have been advanced to solve this difficulty. 
Traces appear in Cyril of Alexandria of an attempt to soften the 
expression by interpreting the term «aynAov not of the beast of 
burden, but of a coarse thick nautical rope. To this attempt is 
due the reading xamArov, found in a few minor codices. This 
term is not Greek. It was coined by those who thus sought to 
solve this difficulty, and thus found its way into Suidas. 

A still more absurd opinion was advanced by those who 
understood by the eye of the needle, one of the small gates of 
Jerusalem, through which a loaded camel could not pass. 
Socin and Wetzstein have clearly proven that no such name was 
ever given to any gate of Jerusalem, and the idea is incongruous 
and absurd. No reasonable man would thus employ speech. 
The simile would be clumsy, and without point. Now all these 
violent theories are unnecessary. The Lord simply employed 
one of the proverbial expressions of his people’s language. It is 
a hyperbole, and its character of hyperbole was intended by 
Jesus to add emphasis to the expression. Sometimes, in this 
proverbial expression the elephant was used instead of the camel. 
The shape of the camel’s body and the awkwardness of its 
movements make it a fit subject for the proverb. All 
comparisons of such nature are not to be taken literally. The 
intent of the Lord was to fix upon the minds of men the idea of 
the great difficulty of serving God in wealth, and for this the 
expression is apt. 

It is not difficult to adduce reasons why riches are a great 
obstacle to salvation. ‘The disciples had seen a man reject the 
highest offer ever made to man by Heaven’s King for the love 
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of riches. The Lord had previously declared that no man can 
serve God and Mammon; and it is hard for the rich not to serve 
the god who surrounds them on all sides. Again, riches attract 
human hearts after the manner of a magnet; and when they 
increase, their magnetic power grows so that they readily absorb 
man’s interest, and then he is serving Mammon. Riches foster 
pride and sensual gratification. The rich man has power, a 
power that all with one accord recognize. The consciousness 
of this power makes the man proud, and independent; and then 
the man falls out of harmony with God’s plan of salvation. 

The master mind of Paul summoned up the evil influences 
of riches in his First Epistle to Timothy, VI. g—10: “ But they 
that desire to be rich fall into temptation and a snare, and many 
foolish and hurtful lusts, such as drown men in destruction and 
perdition. For the love of money is the root of all evils ; which 
some reaching after have been led astray from the faith, and 
have pierced themselves through with many sorrows.” 

We must note that these dreadful words are applied not 
alone to the rich, but to those who deszre to be rich. 

A rich man will usually be a proud man, and God resists 
the proud. 

The disciples, knowing humanity’s universal desire to 
possess as much of this world as possible, are frightened at the 
Lord’s words. ‘The Rabbis taught that poverty was worse than 
all the plagues of Egypt; that it was the worst of all afflictions; 
that the poor man was one of three beings whose life was not 
life. There was, therefore, a startling contrast in the new 
doctrine of the great Master. The disciples could also easily 
conclude that, if the way to Heaven was so difficult inthe matter 
of riches, it must be difficult in other things. But the main 
cause for their questions was the fact that the whole world 
moves with one accord after the very thing which the Master 
condemned so severely. ; 

The disciples contemplate the affair of salvation as an 
achievement of man’s natural powers. They were not yet 
taught the wonders of divine grace. Jesus looks upon them 
with tenderness, and answers that verily, if man were left to his 
own powers, salvation were impossible. The theme broadens 
here: it is no longer a question of the difficulty of riches; but 
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the universal truth that man can not reach Heaven without the 
help of divine grace. But he leaves not man helpless in the 
presence of the awful truth. By declaring that “with God all 
things are possible” he assures man that God will supply the 
grace that will make salvation possible. Whenever, therefore, 
we have been able to hold ourselves in righteousness, we must 
say with Paul: “By the grace of God I am what Iam.” ‘The 
grace of God that is given in the New Testament is beautifully 
expressed by Ezekiel: ‘“ A new heart also will I give you, 
and a new spirit will I put within you: and I will take away 
the stony heart out of your flesh, and I will give you a heart of 
flesh. And I will put my Spirit within you, and cause you to 
walk in my statutes, and ye shall keep my judgments, and do 
them.”—Ezek. XXXVI. 26—27. 

Peter, now acting as the spokesman of the Apostles, begs 
some clear statement of what their reward was to be. His 
question was most natural. He had witnessed the interview 
between Jesus and the young ruler. He had heard the Master’s 
invitation and the greatness of the reward promised by Jesus. 
The issue was one of supreme personal interest to them. 
Though they had not left wealth, they had left all that they had 
to leave, and had followed Jesus. As far as their condition of 
life permitted, they had fulfilled the counsel of Jesus. They 
could not be indifferent while the exceedingly great treasures 
were being offered to another. It was perfectly natural that 
they should seek to know what participation in that bright 
promise was held out to them. 

Peter speaks with a certain confidence: ‘ We have left all, 
and followed thee.” ‘The Apostles were taken from the poorer 
walks of life. They had little to leave in following Jesus. But 
the excellence of the act does not consist in the amount which 
one leaves, but in the soul’s act of giving itself exclusively to: 
God. ‘The actual renunciation of great wealth is valuable only 
as an evidence of the intensity of a man’s love, but it is not 
essential to the act. A poor man may fulfill this counsel of 
Christ as well fas a very rich man. What God regards is the 
strength of man’s adhesion to God, and the turning away from 
wealth is only the removal of the contrary trend of the soul. 
All that God asks is the removal*of all obstructions to the 
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free course of the act of man’s love of God, and when a man 
renounces all for the cause of God, it is only accidental whether 
that all be great or small; only, as we said before, the renunciation 
of great wealth is a strong evidence of great love of God, and 
of great faith in his promises. Peter represents the body of 
the Apostles, and inasmuch as they had left all that they had to 
leave, they could truthfully and confidently say: “We have 
Jeft all.” 

The Lord hesitates not to promise them reward. It is 
truly a royal promise. He prefaces his promise by the solemn 
particle of asseveration, ‘‘amen.”’ ‘Then he speaks of the great 
new kingdom, in which he will sit upon the throne of majesty. 
In that kingdom the Apostles who have followed him will also 
sit upon thrones, and reign with him, yea, have a part in the royal 
power. 

It is to be noted that he designates the Apostles for this 
glory, not simply as Apostles, but with the qualifying clause, 
““ who have followed me.” It is not enough to be an Apostle; 
the calling must be accompanied by the following of Christ. 
Judas was not to sit upon a throne; in Christ’s own words he 
was a devil. But they who should follow the Master, even unto 
death, were to have a share in his glory. 

There is some metaphor in the Lord’s present discourse. 
Yahveh founded the first Israel out of the twelve sons of Jacob. 
The first Israel was one tribe of people. Christ founded the 
new Israel upon the twelve Apostles, and so necessary was this 
number that Peter was inspired by the Holy Ghost to fill the 
place of Judas by a special choice of Matthias. Now the new 
Israel comprised all the elect, whether Jew or Gentile. And in 
the new kingdom, a peculiar glory is given to the Apostles as 
the founders of all the elect. The promise of Christ that they 
shall judge the twelve tribes of Israel obliges only to hold that 
the twelve Apostles will receive a special glory from the fact that 
they were the patriarchs of the new people of God. ‘This does 
not establish the glory of any particular Apostle above any 
other saint. It does not exclude Paul from the great glory that 
is his from the fact that he labored more than any other Apostle. 
Christ’s promise to the Apostles simply established that a peculiar 
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glory in Heaven was destined for the faithful Apostle, and to 
help them to realize that glory, he represented it under a figure 
that they could readily realize. 

The Lord does not restrict this promise to the Apostles 
alone. He makes it universal to all men. Grouping the 
strongest ties that bind a man to created things under the two 
heads of kindred and possessions, he promises a hundred fold 
their value, and eternal life. 

Some difficulties involve this part of the text. ‘Though 
the readings of Matthew and Mark are doubtful, it is certain 
that in the text of Luke the wife is enumerated among the 
things to be renounced for Jesus’ sake. Now, how can the Lord, 
who had just taught the indissolubility and sanctity of the 
marriage bond, who had forbidden any man to put it asunder, 
counsel a man to leave his wife? All statements must be 
interpreted in the spirit in which they are spoken. And the 
spirit of these words is that every object of a man’s love should 
be loved less than the Lord. Jesus enumerates here the usual 
objects of a man’s strongest love. The complete list, of course, 
must include the wife. The “leaving” of these objects counseled 
by Jesus is that which redounds to the glory of God, and it is 
to be effected in accordance with the nature of each particular 
object. The “leaving” of the wife is not the dissolution of 
the bond, neither the putting away of one whom the holy 
contract of marriage obliges one to love, cherish, and support. 
That which Jesus asks is that the love of wife should not be 
able to separate a man from God. 

Sometimes the counsel came into effect when the martyr 
left the wife, and went forth to die for his faith. Had the love 
of wife, or of any other object, kept him from confessing Christ, 
he would have forfeited this reward. This counsel of Jesus 
Christ was put into effect when Sir Thomas More was unmoved 
by his wife’s entreaties to espouse the impious cause of England’s 
adulterous king. It was fulfilled by those who by mutual 
covenant with their wives went forth from the pleasant society 
of their homes to preach the Gospel, or to serve God in the 
religious life. The Church has understood Christ’s words, and 
it is only in her that these counsels are followed. While she 
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ever defends the sanctity and indissolubility of the marriage 
bond, she recognizes that the higher counsels can also have place 
without hurt to God’s holy ordinance. 

Different opinions exist to explain the statement of Mark 
that Christ’s followers shall receive a hundred fold now in this 
time. Luke is in substantial agreement, declaring that the 
disciple shall receive manifold more in this time. Mark makes 
the statement still more mysterious by adding that the one who 
has renounced all shall receive ‘houses, and brethren, and 
sisters, and mothers, and children, and lands, wzth persecutions.” 
The phrase ‘with persecutions” intensifies the difficulty. Some 
seek an explanation of the promise in the fact that they who 
give up all for Christ receive the kinship of all the faithful 
followers of Christ in exchange for those whom they have left. 
Thus all the faithful are the family of God, and they become 
adopted into that great family; and as for houses and lands, 
Christian charity makes all things common in that great family. 
A certain perfect Christian socialism prevailed at first among 
some of the Christians, by which they sold what they possessed 
and brought the money to the Apostles. But the words of 
Christ can not be limited to that unique feature of early 
Christianity. Other writers believe that the words are the 
warrant of God’s protection of monastic orders, whose members, 
while they leave kindred and possessions, receive the spiritual 
kinship of the numerous members of their respective orders for 
what they have left; and they are joint owners of the possessions 
which the orders hold as communities. The very mention of 
these opinions is enough to discredit them. They are grotesque. 
It is quite certain that the monastic orders would have pleased 
Christ much more, if they had not bestowed so much zeal on the 
acquisition of lands and houses. This tendency in them does 
not outweigh their great value in the history of the Church, but 
it must be regarded as a failure to realize in its fulness the spirit 
of evangelical poverty. Their eagerness in this regard can 
rarely be called zeal to equip the Church with means to do her 
work, for often the interests of the orders were advanced against 
the best interests of the Church. 
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Without hesitation therefore we accept the opinion of St. 
Jerome that our Lord promises here spiritual goods, ‘which in 
their value are to temporal things as the number one hundred is 
to a small number.” A man gives up his property for Christ, 
and by that act acquires a right to an inheritance in Heaven. 
A man leaves his kindred, and receives in return the sonship of 
God, and Christ as a brother. A man gives up his life for 
Christ, and receives a right to eternal life. The greater value 
of these things which the faithful follower receives is not 
adequately expressed by the hundredfold; no human words can 
express it. The expression, hundredfold, is a general term to 
convey the idea of the greater value of one order of gifts above 
another. ‘There is no need of seeking to express adequately 
the inexpressible. The mysterious phrase of Mark, “with 
persecutions,” is readily explained in this opinion; for these 
goods of greater value are received right in the midst of 
persecutions, and every persecution rightly borne increases the 
inheritance. These goods are said to be received here; for the 
right to have them is received here, and also the joy of the 
conscience of the holy man is a present enjoyment. 

In Matthew and Mark the discourse closes with a sentence 
that has become familiar to us in the words of Jesus. Its great 
general import is that God rejects the pride of the world, and 
exalts the humble ones. The present application of this great 
sentence seems to us as follows: Christ had spoken of a great 
kingdom, of the occupancy by the Apostles of thrones. Such a 
vision of the future might cause ambition and pride. He 
therefore again impresses on his hearers the idea that in his 
kingdom it is not as in the kingdoms of the world. Here 
ambitious men thrust themselves up, and rule; but in Christ’s 
kingdom, divine power puts down the mighty, and exalts the 
humble, It is one of the great paradoxes of the spiritual world, 
that a throne is won by renouncing all, by seeking to be 
unknown, by becoming a servant of men, or a beggar. 
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is a householder, who went out 
early in the morning to hire 
laborers into his vineyard. 


2. And when he had agreed 
with the laborers for a penny 
a day, he sent them into his 
vineyard. 


3. And he went out about 
the third hour, and saw others 
standing in the marketplace 
idle; 


4. And to them he said: 
Go ye also into the vineyard, 
and whatsoever is right I will 
give you. And they went 
their way. 


5. Again he went out about 
the sixth and the ninth hour, 
and did likewise. 


6. And about the eleventh 
hour he went out, and found 
others standing; and he saith 
unto them: Why stand ye 
here all the day idle? 


7. They say unto him: 
Because no man hath hired 
us. He saith unto them: Go 
ye also into the vineyard. 


8. And when even was 
come, the lord of the vineyard 
saith unto his steward: Call 
the laborers, and pay them 
their hire, beginning from the 
last unto the first. 
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g. And when they came 
that were hired about the 
eleventh hour, they received 
every man a penny. 


10. And when the first 
came, they supposed that they 
would receive more; and they 
likewise received every mana 


penny. 


11. And when they received 
it, they murmured against the 
householder, saying: 


12. These last have spent 
but one hour, and thou hast 
made them equal unto us, 
who have borne the burden of 
the day and the scorching 
heat. 


13. But he answered and 
said to one of them: Friend, 
I do thee no wrong: didst not 
thou agree with me for a 
penny? 


14. Take up that which is 
thine, and go thy way; it is 
my will to give unto this last, 
even as unto thee. 


15. Is it not lawful for me 
to do what I will with mine 
own? or is thine eye evil, be- 
cause I am good? 


16. So the last shall be 
first, and the first last; [for 
many are called, but few 


chosen]. 
29 
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A very important variant is verified in the 16th verse. In 
C, D, N, and thirteen other uncial codices, and in nearly all the 
cursive manuscripts the reading oddol yap elow KrnTOl, oriyor 
8é éxdextoé is found at the end of the verse. This reading is 
approved by the Old Italian version, the Vulgate, Syriac, 
Armenian and Ethiopian versions. It is also found in the 
works of Origen and Chrysostom. It is omitted by &, B, L, Z, 
36, and by the Sahidic and Bohairic versions. 

The conjunction “for”, which introduces this discourse, 
binds it closely to that which has preceded. In fact, the whole 
parable is destined to illustrate how the first shall be last and 
the last first. 

It was a custom of Oriental life for the laborers to go into 
the marketplace, and stand and wait for one to hire them. 
With the Hebrews the work-day was always from sunrise to 
sunset ; and they always divided this interval into twelve hours. 
These hours therefore differed in length in accordance with the 
seasons. 

The householder goes out early to hire laborers, early in 
the morning, for the day should begin with the rising of the 
sun. It is supposed in the parable that the householder hired 
all whom he found in the market place at the early hour, and 
he agreed with them to pay them the dyvdpiov, the established 
wage for a day’s work. 

The value of this coin has been explained in our explanation 
of Matthew, XVIII. 28. 

At the third, sixth, ninth, and even at the eleventh hour, 
the householder goes out, and hires the laborers whom he finds 
standing iu the marketplace. There were but twelve hours of 
labor, and those hired at the eleventh hour had to endure but 
one hour’s work in the cool of the evening. The householder 
had not bound himself by any agreement to give those hired 
late any definite wage. In justice they could not expect the full 
wages for a day’s work. It is left then to the householder’s 
sense of justice to give them what is just. 

When the day is finished, the householder bids his steward 
pay the laborers the same wages, beginning with those who came 
last. ‘This beginning with the last gave a certain preference to 
these latter, and moreover, they are given the same wages. The 
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action of the householder evoked murmuring from those who came 
first. ‘The householder defends himself on the ground that he had 
maintained his agreement with the laborers; and that he was free to 
give to those who came late the same wages out of mere liberality. 

There is not perhaps in the Gospels a plainer parable than 
this, and yet men have obscured it by seeking more out of it 
than it was intended to convey. We shall first consider the 
action of the householder as a natural fact, and then proceed to 
elucidate the moral import of it. 

The householder went out to hire some laborers at the 
beginning of the working day. He made a just agreement with 
them, and at the end of the day he paid them their wages. 
Every element in the transaction was just. At intervals during 
the day he hired other laborers. The various intervals have no 
special meaning ; they only represent in a very natural way the 
main leading fact that some laborers camelate. As this was the 
point on which the whole meaning of the parable was to centre, 
some are represented as coming at the very last hour of the day, 
and it is concerning these especially that the murmurs are raised 
in the payment of the laborers. 

Now the fact that some laborers came late, even some at 
the eleventh hour, and were paid the full wages of a day’s 
work, did not take anything from those who came first. It did 
not make the heat of the day more oppressive, nor the labor 
harder. Those who came first received their full wages in 
justice; and those who came last received full wages through the 
goodness and liberality of the householder. Had the full wages 
of those who came late taken anything from the wages of the 
first who came, their murmurs would have a foundation, but it 
was not so. Hence they are blamed for having an evil eye at 
the goodness of the householder. The character of the soul is 
manifested in the expression of the eye; hence an evil eye is a 
figure to express a bad disposition of the soul. The evil eye of 
the laborers was the vice of envy at the good that was bestowed 
upon another, and which took nothing from them. 

Moreover the laborers had no cause to complain that the last 
to come were paid first. This did not conflict with justice, and 
they had no right to question the motives that actuated the 
householder to give to the last this priority. 
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The great moral lesson of the parable is that no man has a 
right to question what graces God gives to another. God is in 
Heaven, and we are upon earth ; and as Heaven is exalted above 
the earth, so are the ways of God above our ways. What 
motives move him in the giving of his graces is not our 
right to know, and we can never know. One thing we know, 
that he will be just with us, yea more, that he will be merciful 
and gracious to us, and what he does for another takes nothing 
from us. He takes a robber out of his death agony on the cross, 
and places him with the just Abraham in Heaven, and he is just 
init. An hour of a man’s life may be in the sight of God worth 
more than the lifetime of another man. We cannot tell, God 
alone can tell. 

Some have seen in the various hours at which the men 
were called the various epochs of the world’s history ; but this 
is nothing. Men are not dealt with in the judgment according 
to the epoch in which they lived, but as individuals. These 
various hours have only one moral meaning, and that is that 
men are converted to God at various stages of their lives, and we 
have no right to question God’s dealings with them. 

The lesson was especially appropriate for the Pharisees. 
These presumptious hypocrites denied Christ’s right to extend 
mercy to the sinners. The Pharisees confided in the idea that 
they were the children of Abraham, and that a preeminence was 
due them over the despised aliens who had never recognized the 
true God. And this parable informs them that while the 
promises of God will be maintained to Israel, mercy shall also go 
out to the Gentiles. The action of the householder in paying 
first those who came last typifies the preference of the Gentiles 
in the new kingdom on account of their greater faith. 

The wages given by the householder represents the 
inheritance in the kingdom of Heaven. Now several features 
of the parable find no counterpart in the moral application. We 
have said that the parable related to the Pharisees, and yet those 
who murmur in the parable receive the reward which we make 
to represent the kingdom of Heaven. ‘This does not mean to 
say that the Pharisees asa sect received the kingdom of Heaven. 
Those who came at the first hour, and labored through the day, 
do not represent the Pharisees. The Pharisees never worked in 
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the vineyard of God. They robbed, and laid waste that 
vineyard, and their wages was not a place in the kingdom of 
God, but eternal hell. The parable relates to them only in this 
way, that it illustrates the injustice and the meanness of their 
attitude towards the Gentiles. 

Again we are not to understand that the elect who are given 
in the judgment the reward of Heaven, murmur because God 
extends mercy to others who have served him for a shorter time. 
Any one worthy of Heaven can not be filled by such a mean, 
envious spirit. These murmurs serve only to bring out in 
strong relief the essential truth that God’s distribution of his 
graces is according to his own good pleasure, and no injustice is 
done to one by what another receives. All belongs to God, and 
he gives to every man as infinite wisdom sees fit; and the motives 
of God’s judgments are hidden from us. 

It must not be inferred from this parable that it is as good 
to come into the vineyard of the Lord at the eleventh hour as at 
an earlier hour. In the masses of our dead we read that clear 
sentence of Holy Writ: ‘For their works follow with them.”— 
Apoc. XIV. 13; and St. Paul says: “For whatsoever a man 
soweth, that shall he also reap.’—Galat. VI. 8; and again: 
“He that soweth sparingly shall reap also sparingly; and he 
that soweth bountifully shall reap also bountifully.”—II. Cor. 
IX. 6. Heaven is the wages of man’s co-operation with the 
grace of God, and the glory is proportioned to man’s good works. 
The parable does not conflict with these clear truths. It is 
simply aimed at one point, that we have no right to question 
the course of God’s mercy, and that God takes men into his 
vineyard even at the eleventh hour, without violence to his 
justice. We can not know the hidden causes in the mind of 
God that regulate the giving of his graces. We should rejoice 
at every manifestation of God’s mercy to man. He has enough 
for all; he does not take from our reward what he gives to 
another. “Every hour spent in his vineyard is of the greatest 
profit, and every hour spent out of his vineyard is the greatest 
loss. Other things being equal, two hours spent in that vineyard 
are better than one; a whole life spent there is the best of all. 
But yet, without detriment to those who have labored the whole 
day, God can call back a prodigal, and bestow on him the 
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inheritance of Heaven. ‘There are many degrees of glory, and 
though the state is the same, the degree of glory will correspond 
to the good works accomplished. Much is forgiven to them 
who love much. ‘The intensity of the soul’s acts is taken into 
account in the judgment of men’s lives. It thus may happen 
that a repentant sinner may obtain a greater glory by a few 
years of service of God than another achieves by a lifetime. 
The intensity of the soul’s meritorious acts cancels sin, and 
compensates for the lost years. No injustice is done; for in the 
true appreciation of the deeds of men, as they are judged by 
God, the works of the one latest converted are worth more. We 
do not state that such is always the case, but there is such a 
possibility in human life. 

There is a message of hope in the parable also for the man 
who has lived long in sin. The Lord is in the marketplace 
seeking laborers, and even though the day is far spent, there is, 
through the great mercy of God, a place for this repentant sinner 
in the vineyard of the Lord. Such a one should strive by the 
intensity of his sorrow for sin, and his love of God, to redeem 
the lost years. He has much to do. Long habits of sin, and 
neglect of God, must be overcome; the flesh which has 
reigned must be brought into subjection to the spirit; a 
languishing spiritual principle must be nursed back to life and 
vigor. It is a great and difficult undertaking, and demands the 
best energy of the man’s being. Now it isa fatal folly to defer 
conversion till the eleventh hour. Every hour lived in sin 
renders the way more difficult to return. Moreover, the 
uncertainty of life makes it uncertain whether time will be 
given at that late hour. While the Lord, to illustrate one 
special point, has given us this parable, he has given us many 
others to teach us that we should be always ready. This parable 
does not assure us of an eleventh hour grace. It simply takes 
from us the right to murmur against the mysterious movings of 
divine grace, which is distributed to men as God wills. And, 
after all, men needed this practical lesson. When the man who 
had grown old in the service of God should see by his side in 
the Church of Christ the man of crime lately converted from his 
evil ways, the thought might spring up in his mind: Is this 
man’s few years of service to count equal to my life of service? 
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Ask not to know; leave the issue to God; being content to know 
one thing, that all thy good works will be rewarded with 
bounteous measure, and the mercy done to another will take 
nothing from thee. Again, in these curious explorations into 
the realm of mystery, man hears that the distribution of divine 
grace is unequal, or rather, that it may be. He is, prone to 
seek to know the cause, The only cause that he may know is 
that God is the absolute possessor of all these graces, and he 
may do what he will with his own. The real and absolute 
reason is known only to God. 

The sixteenth verse, according to the Vulgate text, is 
composed of two members. The first part of it is admitted by 
all to be genuine. It is now familiar to us from its frequent 
use in the Gospels. It has a wide scope of application. ‘The 
Gentiles were the last to turn to God, and they became by their 
faith the first in the kingdom of Heaven. ‘The poor and humble 
are the last in the world’s estimate of society, and they are the 
first in the kingdom of God. It was always so; David was the 
last, the youngest of the sons of Ishai, and was made king of 
Israel. The Blessed Virgin Mary was a poor and unknown 
virgin of despised Nazareth, and she became the Mother of God, 
and the Queen of Heaven. ‘The whole history of God’s dealings 
with man proclaims the fulfillment of this oft repeated sentence 
of Jesus. 

The second member of the verse is very doubtful. It is 
omitted in the best uncial codices, and the Protestant Revised 
Edition gives it no recognition. The great critics also reject it. 
As it is of such doubtful authority, we shall not comment it 
here, for the reason that it recurs in Matthew, XXII. 14, and in 
the latter place no man questions its genuinity. We shall 
explain it therefore in the latter context. 


MATT. XX. 17—19. MARK X. 32—34. 

17, Méddrov 6€ avaBaive 32. "“Hoay 6€ év tH 06 ava- 
"Incods eis ‘lepoodAvpa, mapé- Baivovtes els ‘lepooddupa, Kal 
AaBe Tors SHdexa pabyntas Kat Fy rpodywv avtod’s 6 ‘Inoods, 
idlav, kal év 7H 08@ eimrev adTois: ah eOapBodvro, of S& aKxordov- 

18. [Sod dvaBatvopev eis OodvtTes époBotvto, Kal mapa- 


n \ U \ / »” 
‘TepoodAupa, kal 6 Tids tod dv- AaBwv wad Tos SddeKa, Hp. 
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rn > 
Op@mrov rapadoOncetat Tois ap- 
lel lal A 
xKLEpedoW Kai ypaupaTedoly, Kat 
Kataxpwovow avtTov [es Oava- 


Tov | % 


hh. , > \ 

19. Kat rapadacovow avrov 

al a \ 
rois @Oveow eis TO éumai—ar Kat 
pactiya@cat Kal otavpa@cat: Kal 


lal yf e 'd > / 
TH TpITN NEPA AVAaTTNHOETAL, 


17. And as Jesus was going 
up to Jerusalem, he took the 
twelve disciples apart, and in 
the way he said unto them: 


18. Behold, we go up to 
Jerusalem ; and the Son of man 
shall be delivered unto the 
chief priests and scribes; and 
they shall condemn him to 
death, 


1g. And shall deliver him 
unto the Gentiles to mock, and 
to scourge, and to crucify: and 
the third day he shall be raised 


up. 
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Eato avtois Xéyev TA péAOVTA 
UT@® cvpPaivey : 
avT@ cup ; 


> 


33. “Oru iS0d avaBalvoper eis 
‘TepocoAupa, Kal o Tids Tov av- 
Ope@rrov tapadoOjcetar Tois ap- 
xlepevow Kal Tois ypa“pmatevow, 
Kal KaTaxpivodelv avTov BavaTo, 
Kal tapadocovew  avTov Tots 


Ovecwy. 


34. KaléuralEovow avr, cat 
éuTTucovel avT@, Kal wacTiye- 
govolw avTov, Kal aTroKTEVOvOLY, 
Kal meTa Tpels nucpas avactn- 
OETA, 


32. And they were in the 
way, going up to Jerusalem; 
and Jesus was going before 
them: and they were amazed; 
and they that followed were 
afraid. And he took again the 
twelve, and began to tell them 
the things that were to happen 
unto him, saying: 


33. Behold, we go up to 
Jerusalem; and the Son of man 
shall be delivered unto the 
chief priests and the scribes; 
and they shall condemn him 
to death, and shall deliver him 
unto the Gentiles: 


34. And they shall mock 
him, and shall spit upon him, 
and shall scourge him, and 
shall kill him; and after three 
days he shall rise again. 
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LUKE XVIII. 31—34. 


31. And he took unto him 
the twelve, and said unto 
them: Behold, we go up to 
Jerusalem, and all the things 
that are written by the Prophets 
shall be accomplished unto the 
Son of man. 


32. For he shall be deliv- 
ered up unto the Gentiles, and 
shall be mocked, and shame- 
fully entreated, and spit upon: 


33. And they shall scourge 
and kill him: and the third 
day he shall rise again. 


34. And they understood 
none of these things; and this 
saying was hid from them, and 
they perceived not the things 
that were said. 


TlaparaBav &é todls d0- 
"[do0, 


avaBatvomev eis ‘lepovoadnm, Kal 


Ee 


Sexa, eltrev mpds avtovs: 


TehecOnoeTar TavTa Ta Yyeypap- 
péeva Sia THY TpodnTarv, TO 


Tid Tov avOpérov. 


32. LlapadoO@ncetas yap trois 
y \ > IL »s 
eOveow, Kal éutraryOnoeta, Kal 
vBpicOnoeta, Kal éumrrtvaOnjoe- 
TAL: 

33. Kal waotiyooartes atroK- 
lal ? / \ “Ae ¢€ / 
Tevovow avtdv, Kal tT nuépa 

TH TpiTn avacTHoeTaL, 

34. Kat avroi ovdév tovtav 
cuvnKav, Kal HY TO pHua ToUTO 
Kexpuppevoy am’ avTav, Kal ovK 


? f ss / 
eylvwoKoy Ta NEyOMEVA, 


In the 17th verse of Matthew B has péAdwv 6é avaBaivey. 


The Peshito and Sahidic versions, and Origen approve this 
reading. The other authorities have xai dvaBaivev, In the 
same verse pa0nrds is omitted in &, D, L, Z, and in the Bohairic, 
Armenian, and Curetonian Syriac versions. In the 19th verse 
éyepOnoeras is supported by &, C*, L, N, Z, Origen, Chrysostom, 
Cyril, and Tischendorf. 

In the 32nd verse of Mark of 6€ dkodovOodvtes has the 
sanction of &, B, C*, L,:A, the Bohairic and Armenian versions, 
and Tischendorf, Westcott and Hort. In verse 34 meta mpeis 
nuepas is the reading of &, B, C, D, Land A. It is adopted by 
many codices of the Old Italian version, and by the Bohairic 
version. A, N, X, I, II, et al., and the other versions have 
T™ TpiTyn Huépa. 

In verse 31 of Luke D has zepé rod Tiod, and this is 
followed by the Old Italian version, the Vulgate, the Bohairic, 
the Syriac, and Armenian versions. 
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These parallel passages contain a clear prophecy of Christ’s 
suffering, death, and resurrection. ‘The prophecy is not rendered 
in a general way, but all the details of the terrible events are 
accurately portrayed. The place is designated: it is to be in 
Jerusalem. The manner of the arrest and sentence of Jesus is 
described ; he will be first given up to the priests and scribes, 
and then handed over to the Gentiles, the Romans. All the 
horrible details of the mockery by the soldiers, the being spat 
upon, the scourging, and the final execution of the sentence of 
death are predicted just as they happened. 

The prediction was not opportune for the people. Such 
knowledge, if spread abroad, might interfere with the sacrifice 
of the Saving Victim. Therefore Jesus calls the Apostles apart, 
and commits this prophecy to them alone. ‘The reasons of 
this are manifold. Jesus wished the world to know of the 
prophecy after the great consummation, and the Apostles 
were the authorized witnesses to transmit it. Moreover, for the 
confirmation of their own faith, he wished them to understand 
that the suffering and death which the Son of God was to 
undergo were not forced upon him against his will. Their 
faith did stagger somewhat when they saw him mocked, 
scourged, and led away to death; but it revived more quickly 
in that great awakening that took place after the Resurrection, 
from the fact that the meaning of all these prophecies opened 
itself to them. And they, thus confirmed in faith, transmitted 
to the world what they believed, and the bases on which it 
rested. 

The obscurity of prophecy is often necessary to the harmony 
of its fulfillment. With God there are no accidents; and hence 
these various causes move together in an absolute harmony. 
If that prophecy had been spread through Jerusalem we can 
readily see how it would interfere with the acts and scenes of 
the great drama. But the knowledge could not spread through 
Jerusalem then ; for God willed that it should not. 

We can see the equal necessity that the Apostles should 
receive this prophecy. The world would otherwise be deprived 
of one great proof of the Divinity of Jesus. One great obstacle 
to the spread of Christianity was the “scandal of the cross.” 
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This scandal is taken away by this prophecy ; for this clearly 
proves that Jesus freely offered himself as a voluntary sacrifice 
for sin. 

St. Luke declares that the predicted sufferings and death 
of Jesus shall be in fulfillment of the prophecies of old. The 
chief prophecies relating to this theme are Isaiah, L. 6: “I gave 
my back to the smiters, and my cheeks to them who plucked 
off the hair: I hid not away my face from shame and spitting.” 
‘“‘But he was wounded for our transgressions, he was bruised for 
our iniquities: the chastisement of our peace was upon him; 
and with his stripes we are healed.”—Ibid. LIII. 5. ‘And 
they shall look upon him whom they have pierced.”—Zechariah, 
XII. to. ‘Awake, O sword, against my Shepherd, and against 
the man that is with me: smite the Shepherd and the sheep 
shall be scattered.”—Ibid. XIII. 7. The whole twenty-second 
Psalm (Vulg. XXI.) is a prophecy of Christ’s sufferings. 
Especially touching is the sixteenth verse: ‘“ For dogs have 
encompased me: the assembly of evil-doers have enclosed me; 
They pierced my hands and my feet: I may tell all my bones.” 

Mark adds a detail of the journey that merits notice. He 
tells us that on the way up to Jerusalem those who followed 
Jesus were afraid. It makes no difference whether we understand 
by ‘those who followed,” the Apostles or some of the multitude ; 
the essential fact is that these, knowing that the Pharisees of 
Jerusalem sought to kill Jesus, feared. Now Mark declares that 
Jesus went before them, and that those who followed were 
amazed at his fearlessness. This is not a non-essential detail. 
It represents to us the Son of God going forward without fear 
to the suffering and the death which he foresaw. He is no 
criminal hunted down; he is a voluntary victim of a sacrifice. 
He had absolute command of the whole event, and its various 
scenes were enacted in accordance with what he foresaw, and 
willed. Heis calm in the presence of death, but yet human. 
He suffers the painful emotions of human nature, but rises sublime 
above them by the prevalence of his higher will. 

Jesus does not leave his Apostles in the gloom of the night 
of death. He stands in the presence of death, and looks through 
death to life. The series of events predicted terminates with 
that great and joyful event the Resurrection, and this hope 
relieves the sorrow of the sufferings and the death. 
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Marr. XX. 20—28 ; 


MarK X. 35—45.- 


The whole prediction is a proof of Jesus’ Divinity; for 
only one speaking in the power of God has such foreknowledge. 


MATT. XX. 20—28. 


20. Tote mpoonrbey atto 4 
pntnp tov viav LeBedaiov, peta 
TOV ViOV AUTHS, TMpocKuvodca Kal 
aitovoa Ti am’ avtod, 


21. ‘O & elwev adtn: Ti 
Ogres; 7 5é elrev: “Iva xabiow- 
e ¢ s Cu? awe. 
cw ovTor of dvo0 viol mov, eis ex 
Lal \ e > > ee la) 
deErOv, kal els €& evwvdpwv ood, 
év TH Bactrela cov. 


22. ‘ArroxpiGels dé 0 Inoods, 
eirev: Ovx oldate Ti aiteiobe. 
Atvacbe mueiv TO TroTHpiov 6 éy@ 
HéAXW TLElY; AEyovolWW AUTO: 


Avvdapeda. 


23. Aéyer avtois: To peév 
/ / 4 \ X\ / 
ToTnp.idov pov Triec Ge, TO 5é KaDloat 
ex SeEt@v pou } €& evoviparv, ovK 

) 
éotiv éuov Sovvat, aXXr ols TOI 
facta vo Tov Ilatpes pov. 

24. Kat dxovoartes of déxa, 
2 , ‘ lal A > 
nyavaKTnoay epi THY SvO Aded- 
par. 

25. ‘O 8 "Inoods tpocKane- 
Oidate 


© + a 5) a 
OTL OL APNOVTES TWV eOvav KaTa- 


odpevos avTovs, elmer: 


Kuplevouolv aUT@, Kal ob peyanor 
KateEovaralovow avtav, 

26. Ody obtas goriy év bpiv: 
arn ds av Oddy méyas ev dpiv 
yevéo Oat, xtar tuav dudKovos. 

27. Kai ds av Orn civ 
DUOV TP@TOS, EcTar Uuw@v SovrOs. 


MARK X. 35—45. 


35. Kal mpooropetovtar av- 
T@ ldxwBos kai "lwdvns, ot dvo 
viol ZeBedaiov, Aéyovtes avT@: 
AisdcKare, Oéropev tva 8 éay 
QLTHTWMEV OE, TOLHONS Hiv, 

36. ‘O 8é elrrev avtois: Ti 
OéreTé we Tronnow vpiv; 

Aos 


npiv iva eis cov ex deEt@v Kal eis 


a7. Oi &é ciray av’Ta: 


e& dpiotepav Kabicwpen év TH SdEn 


aov, 


38. ‘O dé “Inoots eimev ai- 
tois:  Ovx« oldate ti aiteiobe. 
Atvacbe muciv TO ToTHpiov 5 éyw 

ve a \ B , RAY 
mivo, i TO Bamriopa, 6 


Barrifoua, Barrie OAvar ; 


> \ 
eyo 


39. Ot déeizrav att@: Avva- 
peOa. “O dé "Inoods eizrev adtois : 
To rotnpiov 6 éy@ rive, miecOe, 

\ \ 4 a 
kat TO Bamrticpa, 6 éyo Bamrti- 
foua, BamrricOnoec be, 

40. To dé kaBioa é« Se&av 

ov 4 && evovd as 2 LO 
be VUMO@V, OVK ETLY éLOV 
Sodvat, AN ois HTofwactar, 

41. Kal axovcavtes ot déka, 
” lal , 
npEavto ayavaxteiy mept laxo- 
Bov kat Iwavov, 

42. Kat  ampooxareadpevos 

> \ veg) a / > a 
autous 0 ‘Inaods, Aéyet avTods: 
la an 
Oidate bt. of Soxodvtes dpyeuw 
TaV eOvaY KaTaKupLevovaLy avTar, 

\ € lal 
Kal ol peyddo. adtav KateEovat- 
alovow avTav. 
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28. 


Opdrrov otk HrOev SraxovnOhvan, 


7 an 
Qomep 6 Tios tod av- 


> X n a 
GAG Staxovncat, cal Sodvar Thy 


apuxnv avtod rUTpov avTl ToA- 
Av. 
20. Then came to him the 


mother of the sons of Zebedee 
with her sons, worshiping him, 
and asking a certain thing of 
him. 


21. And he said unto her: 
What wouldest thou? She 
saith unto him: Command 


that these my two sons may 
sit, one on thy right hand, and 
one on thy left hand, in thy 
kingdom. 


22. But Jesus answered and 
said: Ye know not what ye 
ask. Are ye able to drink the 
cup that Iam about to drink? 
They say unto him: We are 
able. 


23. He saith unto them: 
My cup indeed ye shall drink: 
but to sit on my right hand, 
and on my left hand, is not 
mine to give, but it is for them 
for whom it hath been pre- 
pared of my Father. 
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Ovy ottas 5¢ éotw ev 
"AN bs av Oddy péyas 
yevérOar év vpiv, otras bwov bia- 


43. 


Cale 
Up : 


KOVOS, 


44. 


ia fal n 
elvar Tp@Tos, écta. tavtwv dod- 
Nos. 


45. 


Opa@zrov otk 7ArAGEv SiaxovnOHvat, 


Kai és dv O€dn év dbpiv 


Kai yap 0 Tids tod av- 


ara Siaxovnoa, Kal Sodvar 
THY uxynv avTov AUTpoV avTt 
TOANOD. 

35. And there come near 
unto him James and John, the 
sons of Zebedee, saying unto 
him: Master, we would that 
thou shouldest do for us what- 


soever we shall ask of thee. 


36. And he said unto them: 
What would ye that I should 
do for you? 


37. And they said unto 
him: Grant unto us that we 
may sit, one on thy right hand, 
and one on thy left hand, in 
thy glory. 

38. But Jesus said unto 
them: Ye know not what ye 
ask. Are ye able to drink the 
cup that I drink? or to be bap- 
tized with the baptism that I 
am baptized with? 

39. And they said unto 
him: Weare able. And Jesus 
said untothem: The cup that 
I drink ye shall drink; and 
with the baptism that I am 
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24. Andwhen the ten heard 
it, they were moved with in- 
dignation concerning the two 
brethren. 


25. But Jesus called them 
unto him, and said: Ye know 
that the rulers of the Gentiles 
lord it over them, and their 
great ones exercise authority 
over them. 


26. Not so shall it be 
among you: but whosoever 
would become great among you 
shall be your minister ; 


27. And whosoever would 
be first among you shall be 
your servant: 


28. Even asthe Son of man 
came not to be ministered unto, 
but to minister, and to give 
his life a ransom for many. 
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baptized withal shall ye be 
baptized : 


40. But to sit on my right 
hand or on my left hand is not 
mine to give: but it is for them 
for whom it hath been pre- 
pared. 


41. And when the ten heard 
it, they began to be moved 
with indignation concerning 
James and John. 


42. And Jesus called them 
to him, and saith unto them: 
Ye know that they who are 
accounted to rule over the 
Gentiles lord it over them; 
and their great ones exercise 
authority over them. 


43. But it is not so among 
you: but whosoever would be- 
come great among you, shall 
be your minister: 


44. And whosoever would 
be first among you, shall be 
servant of all. 


45. For verily the Son of 
man came not to be ministered 
unto, but to minister, and to 
give his life a ransom for 
many. 


In the 22nd verse of Matthew cal 76 Bdmricpa 8 éy@ Barr- 
tioua BarticPAvas is added in C, E, F, G, H, K, M, 9): U8 
X, I’, A, Il, et al., and this reading is adopted by the Syriac and 


Armenian versions, and by Chrysostom and Basil. 
an interpolation from Mark, X. 38. 


It is clearly 
The same interpolation 


is observed in the 23rd verse of Matthew in C, X,etal. In 
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verse 26 B, D, Z, and the Sahidic version have ovy otras éoriv: 
the others hase éora:. In the 27th verse gota: tudv Soddos 
is'found im B, S.C, D) Ky LM; U, Z, A, et aly.and: this is 
followed by the two Latin versions; the other authorities have 
éoTo, 

In the 35th verse of Mark oé dvo is added before viod in B, 
C, and the Bohairic version. In verse 38 Kal To Bamticpa is 
found in A, C’, X, I, II, et al., and in the Syriac, Gothic, and 
Ethiopian versions; but # 76 Bdwtiopa, the reading of the other 
codices is to be preferred. In the 43rd vere ottws éoriv has the 
support of &%, B, C*, D, L, A, the two Latin versions, and of 
Tischendorf, Westcott, and Hort. Other authorities have éora. 
In the 44th verse &, B, C*, L, A, the Old Italian and Vulgate 
versions, the Bohairic version, and Westcott and Hort support 
the reading év tiv eivar mp@tos: other codices and Tischendorf 
‘support tudv yevécOae patos. 

The Lord had but lately spoken of the great glory that was 
to be given to the Apostles in his new kingdom. ‘They were 
to sit on thrones, judging the twelve tribes of Israel. He here 
speaks of arising from death the third day, and hence the idea 
fixes itself in the minds of James the Greater and John and their 
mother that then the new kingdom is to be founded. The 
mother of James and John was Salome, who followed the Lord, 
and ministered to him and his disciples of her substance. —Matt. 
XXVII, 55. They contemplate the new kingdom as a temporal 
kingdom, and they wish to obtain from Jesus the promise of 
preeminence in it. The common Jewish error that Israel would 
be restored to a great temporal kingdom seems not to have 
been entirely eradicated from the Apostles’ mind till after the 
‘sending of the Holy Ghost. 

There is a slight discrepancy in Matthew and Mark in the 
relation of the request. Matthew makes it the request of the 
mother for her sons; while in Mark the sons ask for themselves. 
The best solution of the difficulty is that all three were actors in 
the affair. It was arranged between them, and together they 
came to the Lord. More words pass between them than are 
recorded by the Evangelists. ‘They all ask the petition; the 
mother pleads for her sons, and they plead for themselves. 
Matthew gives the leading role to the mother; while Mark 
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makes the sons the leading actors. It is certain that the mother 
asked the request for her sons, and it is equally certain that this 
request was the act of her two sons also. 

James and John were kinsmen of the Lord. They had 
been favored by being taken up with Peter into the Mount of 
the Transfiguration. At other times also they had been preferred 
before the others ; as, for instance, in the raising of the daughter 
of Jairus. Relying upon their kinship and upon these favors they 
presumed to ask the first posts in the new kingdom. The 
expression to sit on the right hand and on the left means simply 
to be next to the King, to be the first men in the kingdom. 

In St. Mark’s text we find that Salome and her sons sought 
to obtain from Jesus the promise to grant their request before 
they had made known its nature. The prudence of the Son of 
God demanded to be informed of the nature of the request before 
he would say anything concerning it. 

There is something touching in the request of the mother. 
She was ignorant yet of the great mysteries of Christ’s spiritual 
kingdom. She had a mother’s ambition for her sons; she asks 
nothing for herself. It is characteristic of the mother to forget 
herself for her children. Of course, the petition was actuated by 
ambition ; but all the Apostles had disputed one with another 
who was the greatest on the way down to Capharnaum, after the 
Transfiguration—Mark IX. 34. It required the patient teaching 
of Jesus Christ, his divine example, the association with him in 
his sufferings, and most of all, the fire of the Holy Ghost to 
make the Apostles perfect. 

The Lord is not angry with the motherand hersons. ‘Their 
petition was not a crime, but a certain manifestation of human 
nature. ‘They must be introduced into the spiritual world. He’ 
tells them truly that they know not what they ask. Their 
whole conception of Christ’s kingdom was wrong. They 
contemplated an earthly kingdom, and asked for preeminence in 
it; Christ’s kingdom was not of this world, and preeminence 
in it was not given by favor. 

James and John had asked to be made the first in Christ’s 
kingdom through human favor; Christ makes known to them 
that the way to obtain a place close to him in his kingdom is to 
imitate him closely in his sufferings. He speaks of these 
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sufferings under the metaphor of a cup that he must drink, and 
in St. Mark he adds the metaphor of a baptism with which he 
must be baptized. The metaphor of the cup aptly represents a 
portion of suffering allotted by God, being taken from the 
custom of a father of a family or the master of a feast to 
apportion to those at table their cup of wine. 

In the kingdoms of this world the first places go by favor ; 
in Christ’s kingdom it is given for faithful following of Christ, 
and the highest place is given to the most faithful follower. 
Now the one who follows Christ closely must drink the cup 
which he drank, and be baptized with the baptism with which 
he was baptized. 

The two Apostles must have understood this metaphorical 
language ; they readily declare their ability and willingness to 
drink the cup of suffering. 

The spirit which moves this declaration of James and John 
was like to that which made St. Peter say: “ Lord, with thee 
I am ready to go both to prison and to death.’—Luke XXII. 
33. James and John were the sons of thunder; they were 
ardent, generous spirits ; but they needed the grace of the Holy 
Ghost to be able to do what they here offer. When the Savior 
was condemned to death, they also fled with the rest. ‘This 
human ardor and confidence was of little consequence taken 
alone ; but with the grace of God it made of these great heroes 
of God. 

By divine omniscience Jesus looks through the veil of time, 
and he sees the future life of these men. He accepts their offer, 
knowing that he will confirm that which is weak in them by the 
power of the Spirit. 

The Lord’s words here are a prediction of the sufferings 
that the Apostles should endure for Christ. History speaks 
clearly of the fulfillment of the prophecy in St. James. He was 
slain at the command of Herod Agrippa to please the Jews.— 
Acts XII. 2. Of St. John we know that he was banished to 
the Island of Patmos, and that he encountered the common 
persecution of the Apostles. The manner of his death is 
unknown to us. There isa tradition which claims Tertullian 
as its author, that he was thrust into a caldron of boiling oil, 
and came forth from it without hurt. Certain it is that he 
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suffered enough to fulfill the prophecy of Jesus; and it may be 
that he suffered death for the cause of Christ, though the record 
of it is lost. 

The Lord Jesus next declares that to sit on his right hand 
and on his left hand is not his to give, but it is for them for 
whom it is prepared by the Father. The whole meaning of 
this passage is that the pre-eminence in the kingdom of Christ 
is not given through the motive of consanguinity or human 
favor, but as the reward of merit. They had asked an impossible 
thing. They would drink the chalice of the Lord, and this 
would entitle them to a place in the kingdom, but they were not 
thereby the most worthy of all the elect. Such a promise given 
to them would conflict with the hidden decrees of predestination. 
They would receive a place in the kingdom commensurate to 
their merits, but the mystery could not be revealed, how their 
merits ranked with the merits of all the elect until the end of 
time. God in his infinite foreknowledge knows the merits of 
all his elect, and the decree of predestination has assigned the 
place of greatest glory to the most worthy. These posts of 
preeminence are spoken of as being prepared for certain ones 
by God; for the decree of predestination based upon man’s 
foreseen co-operation with God’s grace is now present, is eternally 
present in the mind of God. 

The petition of Salome and her sons was defective, first, 
because it misunderstood the character of Christ’s kingdom ; 
and, secondly, because it sought to obtain by human favor what 
is given solely as a reward of merit. If we reform its idea of 
the kingdom, and correct the second defect, it becomes a holy 
ambition. We should strive to merit a place close to Christ in 
his true kingdom. | 

The ambitious petition of the sons of Zebedee moved the 
other Apostles to indignation. This is also human nature. 
Ambition naturally provokes envy and opposition. The presence 
of this indignation reveals the fact that the others were ambitious 
also; and that they resented the attempt of the two to obtain that 
which all coveted. How the petition of James and John became 
known to the other Apostles we can not say. The petition may 
have been made publicly, or, if made in private, knowledge of it 
eached the other Apostles in some way unknown to us. 
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The whole body needed the lesson of humility so tenderly 
given by the Master. Their contention must have taken place 
when they were out of his presence, for the Evangelists tell us 
that Jesus “called them to him.” 

There is more in Jesus’ words than appears at first view. 
Often when contemplating a text of the Holy Gospels, it seems 
commonplace at first; but as the mind rests upon it, it grows in 
power and deep signification. The great utterance of infinite. 
wisdom is revealed under that simple language. The evil of it 
is that we do not look long enough at these great truths. Our 
restless souls hurry on in the race of the world, and God’s 
message is neglected. Humility is not a consent of the mind to 
be nothing, and to aspire to nothing great. Humility is the 
turning away from the false ideas of human greatness, and the 
striving after the true excellence in the right way. Therefore 
in the right life there is an everlasting hoping, striving, reaching 
out after the real good. No life should be without ambition, 
but the object of the ambition should be in Heaven. Now the 
Lord here does not forbid the Apostles to wish to become great; 
but he teaches them that the way to do it is not to seek the 
places of honor here on earth, but to seek to be the servant 
of all. 

The Apostles had contemplated the foundation of the 
glorious kingdom of Christ immediately after his Resurrection, 
and they coveted the places of honor in that kingdom. Christ 
implies that there will be a kingdom founded then; nota 
kingdom of earthly power and glory, but the kingdom of the 
Church, in a state of suffering and waiting on earth, and ina 
state of perfect happiness in Heaven. Now he has told the 
Apostles what should be their portion in Heaven; they have 
here to be told what is their place in the waiting probationary 
phase of the kingdom. ‘They were to be the leaders of men, but 
the exercise of their power was not to be like to that of the 
worldly rulers. The rulers and great ones of the Gentiles of 
those days were despots. In thé popular conception the ruler 
was exalted in a great degree above his subjects. He wasa 
superior being, feared more than loved. ‘The ruler surrounded 
himself by every agency to exalt himself, and to render his 
power absolute. But it was not to be so in the Church of 
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Christ. ‘There must be authority in that organization, but those 
who exercise it are commanded by Christ to be the bond-servants 
of all. It is this precept of Christ that moved Gregory the 
Great, when pope of Rome, to sign himself the servant of the 
servants of the Lord. 

The words of Christ do not stop with commanding humility ; 
they have an ulterior meaning. They carry with them the 
assurance that such self-abasement in the militant Church will 
insure the highest post of honor in the perfect state of the 
kingdom of Christ. Christ’s words thus correct the double error 
of the Apostles. ‘They had thought that a temporal kingdom 
began at his Resurrection, and they had ambitiously striven to 
obtain the preeminence in that kingdom. Christ in substance 
tells them that the kingdom which he will found on earth is 
one in which they are to suffer and deny themselves, and that 
thus, and not by the ambitious schemes of worldlings, will they 
obtain the place of great glory in his glorious kingdom. 

Christ’s words are always reenforced by his example; and 
so here he calls upon them to imitate him. He was the King 
of kings, the Lord of Heaven and of earth, and yet he sought 
not any of the honors or service of monarchy. He was the 
servant of men, even to the last great service that man can do 
for men, to die for them. Strive as we may, the example is 
always above us. The divine Lord became poor to serve men. 
When he had no place to lay his head, he went about preaching 
to men, and healing them. And finally, when he had committed 
his message to men, he died for them. 

The statement of Jesus, that he had come to de for many, 
does not limit the universality of the Vicarious Atonement. 
Jesus Christ died for all men; but his death is a ransom in effect 
only for those who are saved. Now, either the Lord here 
contemplates his death in its actual effect; or by a Greek idiom 
all men are meant by the term “many.” 

Christ’s example is the model for all in his kingdom. It is 
a holy thought to strive to obtain a high degree of the glory of 
Heaven. This holy ambition can not be in excess. Christ 
animates us to it, and helps our every effort. But we must 
aspire and strive in the right manner; by becoming the least of 
men, and the servant of men here. ‘The two states are in 
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inverse ratio: the lower the voluntary self-abasement, and 
self-denial here, the greater the glory in the eternal kingdom of 
Heaven. 

The Arians sought support of their error from this text, for 
the reason that Christ declares that the rewards of the kingdom 
of Heaven are not his to give. The answer to this is evident. 
The sons of Zebedee sought the first posts in his kingdom 
through kinship and human favor. Christ directs his response 
against this erroneous conception, and assures them that he can 
not give them the rewards of Heaven as their kinsman. He 
speaks of himself here as man, as they contemplated him. 
When the issue is raised to God, then the giving is his act, as 
well as the Father’s, for he is equal to his Father, and identical 
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29. And as they went out 
from Jericho, a great multitude 
followed him. 


30. And behold, two blind 
men sitting by the way side, 
when they heard that Jesus 
was passing by, cried out, say- 
ing: Lord have mercy on us, 
thou Son of David. 


31. And the multitude re- 
buked them, that they should 
hold their peace: but they 
cried out the more, saying: 
Lord, have mercy on us, thou 
Son of David. 

32. And Jesus stood still, 
and called them, and said: 
What will ye that I should do 
unto you? 


33. They say unto him: 
Lord, that our eyes may be 
opened. 


34. And Jesus, being moved 
with compassion, touched their 
eyes: and straightway they re- 
ceived their sight, and followed 
him. 
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46. And they come to Jer- 
icho: and as he went out from 
Jericho, with his disciples and 
a great multitude, the son of 
Timeeus, Bartimeeus, a blind 
beggar, was sitting by the way 
side. 


47. And when he _ heard 
that it was Jesus of Nazareth, 
he began to cry out, and say: 
Jesus, thou Son of David, have 
mercy on me. 


48. And many rebuked 
him, that he should hold his. 
peace: but he cried out the 
more a great deal: ‘Thou Son 
of David, have mercy on 
me. 


49. And Jesus stood still, 
and said: Call ye him. And 
they call the blind man, say- 
ing unto him: Be of good 
cheer: rise, he calleth thee. 


50. And he, casting away 


his garment, sprang up, and. 


came to Jesus. 
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51. And Jesus answered 
him, and said: What wilt 
thou that I should do unto 
thee? And the blind man said 
unto him: Rabboni, that I 
may receive my sight. 

52. And Jesus said unto 
him: Go thy way; thy faith 
hath made thee whole. And 
straightway he received his 
sight, and followed him in the 
way. 
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35. And it came to pass, as 
he drew nigh unto Jericho, a 
certain blind man sat by the 
way side begging: 

36. And hearing a multi- 
tude going by, he inquired 
what this meant. 

37. And they told him, 
that Jesus of Nazareth passeth 
by. 

38. And he cried, saying: 
Jesus, thou son of David, have 
mercy on me. 


39. And they that went be- 
fore rebuked him, that he 
should hold his peace: but he 
cried out the more a great 
deal: Thou son of David, have 
mercy on me. 


4o. And Jesus stood, and 
commanded him to be brought 
unto him: and when he was 
come near, he asked him: 
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Ar. What wilt thou that I 
should do unto thee? And he 
said: Lord, that I may receive 
my sight. 


42. And Jesus said unto 
him: Receive thy sight: thy 
faith hath made thee whole. 


43. And immediately he 
received his sight, and followed 
him, glorifying God: and all 
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In the 30th verse of Matthew’s text Kupie is omitted by &, 
D, and Tischendorf. In verse 46 of Mark tuddos rpocairns is 
the reading of &, B, L, A, the Bohairic version, and of 
Tischendorf, Westcott and Hort. A, C, X, Ir’, HW, et al. have 
6 TupAds with rpocairey after oddv, and this reading is followed 
by both Latin versions, the Peshito and Philoxenian Syriac, the 
Gothic, and Armenian versions. In verse 47 Nafapnves has the 
support of B, L, A, the Latin versions, and Origen. Other 
authorities have Nafwpaios. In the 4oth verse ‘fovjcate adrdv 
has the authority of &, B, C, L, A, of the Bohairic, Philoxenian 
Syriac, and of Tischendorf, Westcott and Hort. Others support 
avrTov povnOjvar. 

In the 39th verse of Luke, B, D, L, P, and X have ovynon: 
other authorities have ciwmijon. 

A series of difficulties besets these texts. Matthew states 
that there were two blind men, and that they were healed as 
Jesus departed from Jericho. Mark speaks only of one, and in 
time and place agrees with Matthew. Luke speaks also of one; 
he declares that he was healed as Jesus entered Jericho. 

On the other hand, every other feature is identical in the 
_ three accounts. In the three texts the blind beggar sits by the 
wayside ; he hears the tumult of the passing multitude; he utters 
the same words; the multitude make the same effort to restrain 
him ; he obeys not their admonitions, but clamors the more; Jesus 
addresses the same words, operates the same effect; and the man 
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follows him. This identity of details points to one identical 
event; but the plural number of Matthew and the difference of 
time and place of St. Luke weigh heavily against it. 

Some have believed that there were three different healings: 
one as the Lord entered Jericho, then the healing of the two 
mentioned by Matthew, and finally the healing of the one 
mentioned by St. Mark. ‘This is said to have been the opinion 
of Origen and Euthemius. This supposition is now generally 
rejected for the identity between the relation of Matthew and 
that of St. Mark outweighs the one difficulty of the plural 
number of Matthew. ‘To begin here, then, we reconcile Mark 
with Matthew on the theory that, of the two who cried out, one 
was the chief actor. The same discrepancy exists in the records 
of the healing of the two demoniacs in the country of the 
Gerasenes—Matt. VIII. 28; Mark V. 2; Luke VIII. 27. 

It is easy to contemplate the scene. By the side of all the 
ways frequented by men in the East, beggars of all descriptions 
sit and beg. Let us imagine two blind beggars sitting by the 
wayside just outside Jericho. As the great multitude which 
usually thronged about Jesus passed, one of the beggars asked 
to know the cause of the noise. He was told that Jesus of 
Nazareth was passing by. Though a blind beggar, he has heard 
of this great worker of miracles. And now he is passing by, 
so close that he can hear his cry. Perhaps the other beggar, up 
to this point, has been passive. When the cry of faith of the 
chief actor breaks forth, he also adds his cry. The chief actor 
is the stronger character, and the second beggar follows his 
leading. And so, though the credit of the appeal is due to one, 
the Lord heals both. Matthew wrote as an eye-witness, and 
recorded two: Mark wrote from oral tradition, and in tradition 
the obscurer beggar was lost to sight, and the one chief actor 
became prominent. Moreover, as Mark describes the name and 
patronimic of the chief beggar, he may have been one well 
known in the early history of the Church. This also would 
tend to throw the other beggar into obscurity. Schegg even 
believes that the man mentioned by Mark became a well-known 
disciple of Christ, and thus in the oral teaching of the early 
Church his cure was made so prominent that the cure of the 
other gradually fell into oblivion. 
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The identity of the accounts of Matthew and Mark is the 
common opinion of all; but a diversity of opinion exists 
concerning St. Luke’s account. Many believe that the diversity 
of time and place in St. Luke’s account forces us to admit that 
the healing recorded by St. Luke is an event separate and 
distinct from that described by the other two synoptists. 
Jansenius, Calmet, Lamy, Arnoldi, Bisping, and Cornely are 
cited in favor of this opinion. ‘The opinion is certainly probable. 
We cannot say that it is absolutely impossible that the aforesaid 
identical circumstances could be verified in two distinct events. 
We know that the Evangelists are true historians, and if a 
belief in their veracity forced us to accept this opinion, we 
should readily accept it. Many of the advocates of this opinion 
believe that one of the blind men mentioned by Matthew is the 
one described by Luke; and that Matthew, passing over the 
difference of time and place, groups the two healings together. 
This opinion would relieve the account of Mark of every 
difficulty. 

After examination of all the data, we are persuaded to hold 
with St. Ambrose, Theophylactus, Sylveira, 4 Lapide, Maldonatus, 
Fillion, Schanz, and Schegg, that the same identical healing is 
narrated by the three Evangelists; that two were healed; and 
these, as Jesus was going forth from Jericho. The difficulty of 
the plural number has already been explained. The two 
Evangelists who wrote from oral tradition fix their attention 
upon only one, for the reason that one was the leading 
character in the event, and one was sufficient to illustrate the 
great lesson of the miracle. We have only now to clear away 
the difficulty of time and place of St. Luke. Now we believe 
that this is a detail not necessarily within the compass of divine 
inspiration. We have spoken of it as a difference of time and 
place; but it really is not a difference of place, for the event in 
all accounts was near Jericho. Neither is there a great difference 
of time; for it is only a question whether it preceded the dinner 
in Zacchzeus’ house, or followed it. We believe that such a 
mere accident of time is not included in the object of inspiration. 
The substantial narration is the same in the three synoptists: 
the everlasting lesson is not obscured by the difference of this 
non-essential detail. We must allow a certain margin to the 
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human element in inspiration. Men have not yet been able to 

tell us the exact laws and limits of the divine and human 
elements in Holy Scripture. But the most conservative. must 
admit a certain margin of the human effect not covered by 
divine inspiration. Thus are explained certain accidental 
differences in the several accounts of the words of institution of 
the Eucharist. Divine inspiration effects that the substantial 
truth, with all its moral bearings, be transmitted; but it may 
not extend itself to every indifferent detail. 

We can not say that there is a historical error in Luke; it 
is simply a difference in arranging in order the events. He tells 
us that as Jesus drew nigh unto Jericho, a certain blind 
man sat by the way side begging. ‘This we accept as strictly 
accurate. The blind man hears the multitude passing by, and 
being told the cause, he cries out for mercy. Now it is most 
probably at this point that the lacuna occurs. Many believe 
that Jesus did not immediately respond to his cry. Perhaps he 
wished to test his faith. After the dinner in the house of 
Zaccheeus, Jesus repassed the same way going from Jericho. 
Then the beggar, persevering in his cries for mercy, obtains 
relief, and another beggar, attracted by the leading one’s act, 
comes up, and is also healed. 

Now it may be that none of the opinions furnish the real 
key to this difficulty. But these possible solutions save the 
Gospels from the charge of untruthfulness. The adversaries of 
the Gospels cannot charge the Gospels with falsehood while 
there is a probable solution of their difficulties And even if we 
should be face to face with a difficulty of which we could find 
no solution, it would not therefore follow that the Gospels erred. 
It would only manifest the inadequacy of our minds to grasp the 
divine truths. 

Turning now to deal with the event itself, we find in it 
many important lessons. ‘The cure of the men is a miracle, 
attested by a multitude of witnesses ; it is another proof of the 
Divinity of Jesus. 

The blind beggar manifests great faith. He cried loudly 
and repeatedly. When they that went before rebuked him, that 
he should hold his peace, he cried still more loudly, above all 
the noise of the multitude. Moreover, when Jesus summons 
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him to come, throwing aside his cloak, he springs up, and hastens 
to Jesus. We discover also in his appeal to Jesus that he 
recognized Jesus’ real character. He addresses him as the Son 
of David. He may not have understood the mystery of the 
hypostatic union, but he recognizes Jesus as the Messiah, 
for a Son of David was a synonym for the Messiah. In that 
stage of religious thought, to recognize Jesus’ Messiahship was 
faith. 

There is thus enacted in the event a great rebuke of the 
teachers of Israel. A blind beggar recognizes the true character 
of Jesus, and the priests, scribes, and Pharisees fail to recognize 
it. So from the streets and lanes of the city, the poor and blind 
and lame are taken into the Kingdom, while the first of Israel are 
rejected. 

A valuable moral lesson concerning human respect may be 
drawn from the event. When the multitude rebuked the blind 
beggar that he should be silent, human respect urged to acquiesce 
in their admonition. But faith prevailed over human respect. 
So it is with us in the world. The multitudes which surround 
us despise us, if we profess our religion openly. 

Jesus is passing through all the ways of human life. 
If we could see our need, we should find ourselves more 
necessitous than the blind beggars of Jericho. Jesus is near to 
hear our cry, but our lips are mute. We know not our poverty. 
The multitudes of the world stand in the way, and the spirit of 
the world withholds us from an appeal to the Author of life. 
We could put forth our hand and touch the Healer, but we sit 
there dumb and inactive with life so near, until the grave opens, 
and we go to judgment. 

If we were corporally blind, and it were told us that by 
the doing of anything most hard, we should receive our sight, 
with all our hearts we would offer ourselves to the work. We 
never think of the blindness of the spirit. While we have 
present health and the goods of the world, we think all is well 
with us. The whole trend of the world’s thought is to make 
our present life more comfortable, and to think nothing of the 
future. We know that man’s present life is a short period of 
waiting for the life that is to come, and yet everything reflected 
in the life of man belies this belief. Man reaches out his hands 
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frantically for more and more of the things that can only serve 
him on his way to the grave. This life is naught but a journey 
to the grave. All things are rushing towards their goal. The 
kings die, and the beggars die ; the living of to-day are burying 
dead men, and a few days hence another will perform the same 
office for them. And the pity of the sad picture is that, instead 
of realizing that life for which we were created, and for which 
alone we should live, we cling to a brief span of life which grows 
shorter at every beat of our hearts; and we turn from our 
inheritance of eternal life in Heaven with God, to dream vain 
dreams, and make mud pies. Oh, it is a blindness far worse 
than that of the beggar Bartimaeus. The better sight is not 
that which enables us to see the things of this world, but the 
sight of the soul which reveals to us God and the kingdom of 
Heaven. ‘The ostrich in the desert hides its head in the sand, 
and thinks its body safe; and we more foolishly encircle 
our bodies with the things of its use, and consider that all is 
well. 
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called by name Zacchzeus; and 
he was a chief publican, and 
he was rich. 


as JAnd he? sought) to see 
Jesus who he was; and could 
not for the crowd, because he 
was little of stature. 


4. And he ran on before, 
and climbed up into a syco- 
more tree to see him: for he 
was to pass that way. 


5. And when Jesus came 
to the place, he looked up, and 
said unto him: Zacchzus, 
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make haste, and come down; 
for to-day I must abide at thy 
house. 


6. And he made haste, and 
came down, and received him 
joyfully. 


7. And when they saw it, 
they all murmured, saying: 
He is gone in to lodge with a 
man that is a sinner. 


8. And Zacchzus stood, 
and said unto the Lord: Be- 
hold, Lord, the half of my 
goods I give to the poor; and 
if I have wrongfully exacted 
aught of any man, I restore 
fourfold. 


9. And Jesus said unto 
him: To-day is salvation come 
to this house, forasmuch as he 
also is a son of Abraham. 


to. For the Son of man 
came to seek and to save that 
which was lost. 
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In the 4th verse of Luke’s text eds 76 &umpooGev is found 


in &%, B, and L. The other authorities omit it, but its genuinity 
seems to us undoubted. In the 5th verse the phrase eidev adrov, 
which is followed by the Vulgate, is omitted by &, B, L, 
Tischendorf, Westcott and Hort. 

Some have believed that this event must be placed outside 
of Jericho, judging it improbable that a sycamore tree should 
be found in the city. The sycamore tree sometimes reaches a 
height of from forty to fifty feet, and it has wide spreading 
branches. ‘The introductory sentence: ‘“‘He entered and was 
passing through Jericho,” seems to us to locate the event in 
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the city. Jericho was not a compact city, but a straggling 
irregular aggregation of houses, and we find no difficulty in 
placing the sycamore tree within its indefinite confines. 

The name Zacchzus is Jewish, and we believe that the 
man was a Jew. He had obtained from the Roman government 
the contract of collecting the taxes of the region, and hence he is 
called a chief publican. The contracts were generally awarded 
to an individual on payment of a certain sum, and the one 
receiving the contract was empowered to collect the individual 
taxes. Much extortion was prevalent in the exaction of these 
taxes ; and the publican was hated by the Jewish people. No 
such contract could be awarded to a poor man; it required 
wealth to carry the issue through. Zaccheeus was rich. This 
event illustrates the wonderful ways of divine grace. Here was 
a man engaged in an employment whose tendency was to make 
a man hard and worldly. It was exceptional to find one of his 
class who was just. He was engaged in one of the worst kinds 
of money-getting. Moreover he was rich, and the Lord had very 
recently taught how very difficult it is for a rich man to enter 
the kingdom of Heaven. 

As the Lord passed through Jericho, a great concourse of 
people thronged about him. Zacchaeus desired to see Jesus, 
but being little of stature, he could not. He runs ahead of the 
crowd, and ascends a sycamore tree that bordered the way by 
which Jesus was to pass. If we had nothing to judge from but 
the act itself, this act might be considered indifferent. It might 
have been prompted by mere curiosity to see the famous Prophet 
and Healer. Such acts have daily been done since the world 
began for mere motives of curiosity. Still we must consider that 
this man was not one of an idle multitude; he was a rich and 
influential public official of the place. This taken in conjunction 
with the events which followed leads us to suppose that there 
was more in the mind of thisman than curiosity. His heart was 
disposed to seek after the kingdom of God, and God was drawing 
him by the mysterious inspiration of divine grace. Divine grace 
will penetrate wherever there is a heart disposed to receive it. 

When Jesus came to the place of the sycamore tree, he 
looked up and called Zacchzus by name. This reveals the 
miraculous knowledge of Jesus. It is evident that Zacchaeus 
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was not naturally known to Jesus. As he rested there in the 
tree and gazed at the great Prophet, Zacchzeus must have felt 
that he was an utter stranger to Jesus. He expected no 
recognition, and this unusual site made it highly probable that 
no one would recognize him. And lo, he is addressed by name 
as a friend, and the great honor of entertaining Jesus is conferred 
upon him. No manisastranger to Jesus. We know the outer 
self of a few men; but Jesus knows the hearts of all men. He 
knows what is in man, not alone the actual, but the potential. 
This publican had felt unworthy to seek a direct audience with 
Jesus; he had felt that a man of his despised calling had no 
right to any recognition from the great Prophet of Israel. It 
was a great joy for him therefore to hear the friendly address of 
Jesus, and to receive the honor, before all the people, of 
entertaining the great Prophet. 

Zacchzeus made haste, and received him gladly into his 
house. his calls forth murmurs from the Pharisees. It was 
the old issue: Jesus had gone in to lodge with a man that isa 
sinner. ‘The subsequent events show why Jesus went into this 
man’s house. Jesus’ visit is the cause of this man’s complete 
conversion. ‘There is no barrier against God like to the barrier 
of riches ; and this great barrier falls down at Jesus’ coming. 
The rich ruler who had kept all the commandments from his 
youth, turned away sorrowfully when asked to sell what he had 
and give to the poor; but Zacchzeus unasked gives one half of 
his goods to the poor. We may well conceive that the 
circumstances of Zacchzeus’ life rendered it necessary to reserve 
a certain portion of his goods for the decent maintenance of 
himself and family. ‘The giving of half showed that he no longer 


served Mammon. When Christ announced the difficulty of the 
rich man to get to Heaven, he meant the rich man who loves 


his riches, and places his heart in them ; but the man who by 
one generous act gives half of all he possesses is no longer of this 
class. 

But Zacchzeus does still more. In Exodus, XXII. 7—9, it 
was enacted that restitution for any matter of injustice should 
be double. Not content with this, Zacchzeus proclaims before 
the whole people that, if there be any one whom he has 
defrauded, he is ready to restore four-fold. 
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Some believe that there is contained in these words of 
Zaccheus an acknowledgment of wrongful exactions. This we 
can not accept. It seems difficult to believe that such a grand 
character as is Zacchzeus should have practised injustice in his 
office. Moreover, if he had the consciousness of guilt in his 
heart, he would have made a more direct acknowledgment of it, 
and a more definite act of restitution. We must remember here 
that the conversion of Zacchzeus was such that it was accepted 
unto his justification by Jesus. Therefore there could be no 
latent defect in it. Now his proclamation was not an 
acknowledgment of extortion. It was a mere hypothesis. 
Hence we believe that Zacchzeus, recognizing the fact that he 
had exercised an employment which greatly exposed men to 
acts of injustice, and wishing to make his conversion a perfect 
act, he makes this generous offer of restitution, in case there was 
any man that had been wronged. His renunciation of his goods 
is heroic, and his offer of restitution is heroic. We can readily 
see that his riches no longer held his heart. ‘The higher love of 
the kingdom of Heaven has displaced the love of riches. The 
mere presence of riches is an indifferent thing, if their love does 
not hold the human heart. They are, in general, so dangerous, 
because it is hard to have them and not love them, and if they 
are loved, they are the rival of God. 

The act of Zacchzeus is perfect in every way. Every man 
must satisfy the demands of justice, before he is free to 
give his goods to the poor. While this man was not conscious 
then and there of acts of injustice, the character of his 
employment had made it probable that such acts might exist. 
On an instant a man of many affairs can not review all the acts 
of his life, and judge of the justice or injustice of the same. 
Hence, Zacchzus, from the part of his goods reserved, provides 
for any restitution that may be demanded. 

How the grand act of renunciation of this publican contrasts 
with the mean, craven avarice and dishonesty of those who 
murmured because the Lord lodged with a publican? 

The Lord, in reward for such good disposition, bestowed 
upon Zacchzus the highest gift in the power of God to give, the 
promise of salvation. 

31 
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When the Lord Jesus looked up into that tree, he saw not 
alone the present Zacchzeus: he saw the future Zacchzeus, the 
man moved by divine grace, and converted to the Lord. His 
gracious address to Zacchzeus, and his wish to accept the 
hospitality of his house, were in view of this effect, which Jesus 
now declares to have been the purpose of his coming to 
Zaccheus, and to be now accomplished. Zacchzus, as we 
believe, was by birth a son of Abraham, but he was a lost sheep 
of the house of Israel. Setting aside the matter of his injustice 
as a matter of doubt, certain it was that the tenor of his life was 
not that of a faithful son of Abraham. ‘There were but few 
faithful sons of Abraham when Jesus came to earth. 

Jesus came seeking his lost sheep, and he found this one in 
the sycamore tree at Jericho, and brought him back to his fold. 

And now of what interest to us is this man of that far-off 
age in that far-off city? It is always profitable to us to study 
the way in which a man comes to salvation. ‘The men of this 
world are always eager to know how men succeed in this life, 
and the example of Zacchzeus has a higher interest for us. If 
we wish to have what he received, we must do what he did. 
Less than he did may be accepted from us for the remission of 
our sins; but less than he did will not obtain what the Lord 
bestowed on him. If we are animated by a desire to receive 
from Jesus the same measure of mercy and love, the only way is 
to go and do likewise. 
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spoke a parable, because he 
was nigh to Jerusalem, and 
because they supposed that the 
kingdom of God was immed- 
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12. He said therefore: A 
certain nobleman went into a 
far country, to receive for him- 
self a kingdom, and to return. 
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13. And he called ten. ser- 
vants of his, and gave them 
ten pounds, and said unto 
them: ‘Trade ye herewith till 
I come. 


14. But his citizens hated 
him, and sent an ambassage 
after him, saying: We will 
not that this man reign over 
us. 


15. And it came to pass, 
when he was come back again, 
having received the kingdom, 
that he commanded these ser- 
- vants, unto whom he had given 
the money, to be called to him, 
that he might know what they 
had gained by trading. 


16. And the first came be- 
fore him, saying: Lord, thy 
pound hath made ten pounds 
more. 


17. And he said unto him: 
Well done, thou good servant : 
because thou wast found faith- 
ful in a very little, have thou 
authority over ten cities. 


18. And the second came, 
saying: Thy pound, Lord, 
hath made five younds. 

19. And he said unto him 
also: Be thou also over five 
cities. 

20. And another came, say- 
ing: Lord, behold, here is thy 
pound, which I kept laid up 
in a napkin: 
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21. For I feared thee, be- 
cause thou art an austere man: 
thou takest up that thou layedst 
not down, and reapest that thou 
didst not sow. 


22. He saith unto him: 
Out of thine own mouth will I 
judge thee, thou wicked ser- 
vant. ‘Thou knewest that I 
am an austere man, taking up 
that I laid not down, and reap- 
ing that I did not sow; 


23. ‘Then wherefore gavest 
thou not my money into the 
bank? and I at my coming 
should have required it with 
interest. 


24. And hesaid unto them 
that stood by: ‘Take away 
from him the pound, and give 
it unto him that hath the ten 
pounds. 


25. And they said unto 


him: Lord, he hath ten 
pounds. 
26. I say unto you, that 


unto every one that hath shall 
be given; but from him that 
hath not, even that which he 
hath shall be taken away from 
him. 


27. Howbeit these mine 
enemies, who would not that 
I should reign over them, bring 
hither, and slay them before 
me. 
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28. And when he had thus 28. Kai eimov tatra, éro- 
spoken, he went on before, peveto eurpocbev, avaBaivor eis 
going up to Jerusalem. ‘lepoodAvupa, 


In verse 13, &, B, A, D, E, R, L, T, Westcott and Hort 
have mpaypatevoacGar: Tischendorf and other authorities have 
mpaypatevoacbe. In the 15th verse &, B, D, L, the Bohairic, 
Ethiopian, and Cureton’s Syriac have ti Sverpayuatedcavto: the 
Vulgate and other authorities have the verb in the singular 
number. In verse 26 the phrase xal repiocevOjoerat is found in 
some cursive manuscripts, and is adopted by the Vulgate, 
Ethiopian, and Cureton’s Syriac. It is an interpolation. At 
the end of this same verse az’ avrod is added by some authorities, 
but the reading is rejected by &*, B, L, Tischendorf, Westcott 
and Hort. 

There is some resemblance between this parable and the 
parable of the talents in Matthew, X XV. 14—30, but the points 
of difference are so many that it is clear that they are two 
separate discourses. ‘The parable in Matthew assigns different 
amounts to the several recipients, while the teaching here gives 
to every one a mina. Moreover, the sending of the hostile 
legation, and the execution of the king’s treasonable subjects are 
proper to Luke. On account of these and many other evident 
reasons, we conclude that the Lord employed two parables 
somewhat similar in character but with some distinguishing 
points of difference. 

We shall reserve for our exposition of the aforesaid passage 
of Matthew the full development of the great moral theme of 
life’s work, and shall condense into a smaller compass here the 
specific lesson of the present parable. 

It is evident from the introductory sentence of St. Luke 
that this parable was spoken to correct the erroneous impression 
which was lodged in the disciples’ minds that the glorious 
kingdom of Christ was at hand. Christ is the nobleman who 
must go into the far country to receive a kingdom. This 
going into a far country is his ascension to his Father, to be 
acknowledged as the King of the universe. His return is his 
second coming, in which he will come in the glory and power 
of the King of Heaven and earth. The ages that lie between 
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these two events are represented in the parable as the time that 
the nobleman employed in going to receive the kingdom and in 
returning. In the parable this interval is of such length that it is 
placed in the lifetime of the same men. This is demanded by 
the nature of the natural event. In the natural order man’s life 
is measured by the few years that nature allots toa man, aud the 
things which affect him as a citizen of this world must be 
comprised in the life span. But in the supernatural order man’s 
life never ends. ‘There is a great change in man’s being, which 
we call death; but it is not the cessation of being or of life. 
Hence, in the moral application, the King deals with the same 
individuals, even though the infinite ages of the present world’s 
life lie between the going away and the coming back of the 
great King. In that great interval of time many generations 


of men will have received their pounds to trade therewith, and. 


will have lain down to sleep in the grave. The particular 
accounting takes place with every one immediately after death ; 
the records of every one’s industry or negligence are kept, and 
when the great King comes to judge the living and the dead, 
the particular judgments will be confirmed and made known to 
the universe. 

It is quite probable that the Lord used the going of the 
nobleman into a far country to receive a kingdom as an 
illustration, from the fact that such was the common mode of 
action of the vassal princes subject to Rome. Herod the Great 
did this, and so did Antipater, Archelaus, and Herod Antipas. 
Profane history attests that such was done by many other vassals 
of Rome. 

Josephus informs us that while Archelaus and Antipas were 
at Rome contending over Herod’s testament, an ambassage from 
the Jews came to Cesar praying that Archelaus might not be 
allowed to reign over them. Some believe that Christ alludes 
to this fact as a.type in the ambassage spoken of in the parable. 
This is impossible for the clearest reasons. Archelaus was a 
monster of cruelty, and the Jews did right in attempting to 
prevent his rule: wherefore he could not be assumed as a type 
of the Messiah; neither could the opposition to him represent 
Israel’s rejection of Christ. 
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The distance between Jerusalem and Jericho is about twenty 
miles. The parable states that it was uttered while Jesus was 
“nigh to Jerusalem.” Now considering the history that has 
passed before, Jericho itself might be considered nigh to 
Jerusalem. Every sentence in a narrative has a certain relation 
to what has preceded, and the account here has traced the 
Lord’s journey down from the confines of Samaria and Galilee; 
and in the account of such journey, it may be properly said 
that he was nigh to Jerusalem, when he was distant only about 
twenty miles. At the same time the parable may have been 
delivered on the way up between Jericho and Bethany. 

We believe that it is evident from the parable that the 
nobleman gave every one of the ten servants the same amount, 
namely a “va, which for want of a better equivalent we have 
translated “pound.” The va or mina was originally an 
Assyrian unit of weight aud value. The Assyrians divided the 
mina into sixty shekels, and sixty minas made a talent. In 
Athens at the time of Pericles the mina was in weight of silver 
one hundred drachmas, in value about eigliteen dollars. 

Now we can not tell whether it was the Hebrew or the 
Attic mina which Christ used as an illustration. Perhaps it is 
slightly more probable that he employed the Attic mina, from 
the fact that in his day the Hebrews were not allowed to coin 
silver money. 

Thus considered the mina seems a sinall sum for a king to 
assign to his servants with which to trade; but we must bear in 
mind the vast changes which have taken place in the relative 
value of money. In our day the bulk of the world’s money, and 
its commerce have grown so great, that what in those days was 
considered as riches is now reputed as nothing. Moreover, it 
may be that in this relatively small piece of money the Lord 
wishes to illustrate the small value of man’s earthly estate in 
comparison to his inheritance in Heaven. 

We have already established that the nobleman of the 
parable represents Christ. ‘Those who are unwilling that he 
should reign over them are the Jews. The sending of the 
ambassage after the King has no direct counterpart in the moral 
application ; but it is inserted to make the rebellion of the Jews 
more graphic. 
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The ten servants represent all humanity, and the mina given 
to every one represents the sum total of all the powers, graces, 
and opportunities of good of every human life. Salvation is not 
promised to a man who merely exists; we must work out our 
salvation. 

The King goes away, and receives his Kingdom : Jesus goes 
back to Heaven, and is acknowledged by his Father the King of 
the universe. ‘Then comes the great accounting, the weighing 
of all that a man has acquired by all that has been given him 
by God. When the servants appear before the King, one comes 
forward, and offers the King ten pounds which the pound had 
made. ‘This represents the highest degree of faithful service. 
The man is rewarded proportionately; he is given the 
government of ten cities. In the moral sense this represents the 
the great glory of Heaven, which is apportioned according to 
the merits of the elect. 

The next man had five pounds to offer. This represents 
less industry, but still a creditable result; he is given the 
government of five cities. In the moral application this man is 
a representative of the class who do not attain to the highest 
degree of sanctity. They are rewarded by the possession of 
Heaven, but they are not stars of the first magnitude. 

It would be too tedious to take up every one of the ten 
servants, and make his reckoning ; these two represent all the 
elect. The different degrees of glory of the elect in Heaven, it 
is not given to us to enumerate. The parable limits itself to 
establish the truth that a greater or less degree of glory is given 
by the great King, in accordance with the merits of the saints. 
The two men spoken of in the parable illustrate God’s dealings 
with all. 

To represent those who fail in the service of God only one 
is taken. He comes before the King with nothing to offer. He 
tries to excuse himself by false, unjust excuses. This illustrates 
that, if a man fails in the service of God, he can blame no one 
but himself. Faculties of inind, and body and graces are given, 
which insure success, if a man is in any way honest with God. 

It is a curious fact that in the parable the King rebukes 
the wicked servant for not having placed the pound at interest 
at the bank. If the acceptance of interest were intrinsically 
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evil, the illustration could not be employed. How could the 
servant be blamed for not having done a thing it is evil to do? 
The act of the King in the parable represents the act of God, 
and hence the parable demands that this King deal justly. This 
is of weight against those moralists who have tried to maintain 
that the taking of interest were evil. The Jews were forbidden 
to accept interest from each other, because God wished them to 
do each other deeds of brotherly love. In the Sermon on the 
Mount the taking of interest is forbidden, but this is a counsel 
of perfection. ‘The taking of exorbitant interest is wrong; but 
the whole world has recognized that a legitimate rate of interest 
for money is a just contract. 

The words of the King in the parable establish that it is an 
easy thing to make profit upon capital which God has given us. 
Why should it not be? God is near; Heaven is just hidden 
beyond the horizon; words of encouragement, and of divine 
mercy and love are daily sent us by God; the Spirit is speaking 
to our spirit ; why should we not succeed? In God’s judgment 
of us, if we fail, there will be no place forexcuses. In that awful 
day the clear realization of God’s justice will seal our lips. We 
have all received our pound; whatare we doing with it? What 
have we done with it? As we look into “the dark backward 
and abyss of time,” what is the record? Whom have we served, 
God or the world? The Christian has no to-morrow; he 
disposes of to-day as though eternity depended on his standing 
at the present moment. 

The main point of the parable is to illustrate the great evil 
of the waste of life. ‘The servant is called wicked, and he is 
rejected, and yet he is charged with nothing more than the 
neglect to traffic with his talent. In life there is no third party ; 
we are either with Christ or against him. ‘There are various 
degrees of sanctity, and various degrees of unrighteousness, but 
there are but two classes, the good and the bad. 

The twenty-fourth, twenty-fifth and twenty-sixth verses of St. 
Luke correspond to Matthew XIII. 12, and Mark IV. 25, which 
have been explained in Vol. II. of our Commentary, page 381. 

The slaying of the enemies of the King represents the 
punishment of the Jews. The full punishment of this 
unbelieving race takes place in the judgment after death ; but 
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Marr. XXVI. 6—13; MarK XIV. 3—9. 


even here the vengeance of God has fallen upon them. 
According to Flavius Josephus, in the siege of Jerusalem by the 
Romans, there fell eleven hundred thousand men; and the 
captives were ninety seven thousand (Wars of the Jews, VI. IX. 3). 
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MARK XIV. 3—9. 
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6. Now when Jesus was in 
Bethany, in the house of Simon 
the leper, 


7. There came unto him a 
woman having an alabaster 
cruse of exceeding precious 
ointment, and she poured it 
upon his head, as he sat at 
meat. 

8. But when the disciples 
saw it, they had indignation, 
saying: ‘To what purpose is 
this waste? 

g. For this ointment might 
have been sold for much, and 
given to the poor. 

10. But Jesus perceiving it 
said unto them: Why trouble 
ye the woman? for she hath 
wrought a good work upon 
me. 

11. For ye have the poor 
always with you; but me ye 
have not always. 

12. For in that she poured 
this ointment upon my body, 
she did it to prepare me for 
burial. 

13. Verily I say unto you: 
Wheresoever this Gospel shall 
be preached in the whole 
world, that also which this 
woman hath done shall be 
spoken of for a memorial of 
her. 


3. And while he was in 
Bethany in the house of Simon 
the leper, as he sat at meat, 
there came a woman having 
an alabaster cruse of ointment 
of Pistic nard very costly; and 
she brake the cruse, and poured 
it over his head. 


4. But there were some 
that had indignation among 
themselves, saying: ‘To what 
purpose hath this waste of the 
ointment been made? 


5. For this ointment might 
have been sold for above three 
hundred pence, and given to 
the poor. And they murmured 
against her. 

6. But Jesussaid: Let her 
alone; why trouble ye her? 
she hath wrought a good work 
on me. 

7. For ye have the poor 
always with you, and whenso- 
ever ye will ye can do them 
good: but me ye have not 
always. 

8. She hath done what she 
could: she hath anointed my 
body aforehand for the bury- 
ing. 

g. And verily I say unto 
you: Wheresoever the Gospel 
shall be preached throughout 
the whole world, that also 
which this woman hath done 
shall be spoken of for a memo- 
rial of her. 
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JOHN XIL rrr. 


I. Jestis therefore six days 
before the passover came to 
Bethany, where Lazarus was, 
whom Jesus raised from the 
dead. © 


2. So they made him a 
supper there: and Martha 
served; but Lazarus was one 
of them that sat at meat with 
him. 

3. Mary therefore took a 
pound of ointment of Pistic 
nard, very precious, and 
anointed the feet of Jesus, and 
wiped his feet with her hair: 
and the house was filled with 
the odor of the ointment. 


4. But Judas Iscariot, one 
of his disciples, who should be- 
tray him, saith: 


5. Why was not this oint- 
ment sold for three hundred 
pence, and given to the poor? 


6. Now this he said, not 
because he cared for the poor; 
but because he was a thief, and 
having the bag took away 
what was put therein. 


We jesus , therefore: ) said 
Suffer her to keep it against 
the day of my burying. 


8. For the poor ye have 
always with you; but me ye 
have not always. 
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9. The common people 
_ therefore of the Jews learned 
that he was there: and they 
came, not for Jesus’ sake only, 
but that they might see Laz- 


9. "Eyvo obp 6 dydos Todds 
éx tov lovdaiwy bt éxet éotiv, 
Kat 7AOov od bia Tov "Inoodv 
Kovov, adr’ tva Kal tov Adfapov 
iOwor, dv aryerpev ex vexpar, 


- arus also, whom he had raised 
from the dead. 


10. But the chief priests Io. ’EBovretcavro &€ Kat ot 
took counsel that they might apysepeis wa Kal tov Adfapov 
put Lazarus also to death; aTroKTEeiv@oty. 

II. Because that by rea- 11. “Ore morrot &’ avrov 


son of him many of the Jews trfyov tév ’lovéalwr, Kal éric- 
went away, and believed in 


Jesus. 


’ \ 9 a 
Tevov els Tov "Inoovr. 


In the 7th verse of Matthew zodvtiwov appears instead of 
Baputipov in &, A, D, L, M, Ul, et al. 

In verse 7 of John, terypnxev is the reading of A, I, I, A, A, 
et al., and of the Gothic and Peshito versions; ta..... 
™pyon is supported by &, B, D, K, L, QO, X, H, both Latin 
versions, the Sahidic, Bohairic, Armenian, and Ethiopian 
versions. 

We are persuaded by the intrinsic evidence that the same 
event is here narrated by Matthew, Mark, and John. So many 
elements of identity could not well be verified in two distinct 
events. There is evidence in both Matthew and Mark that the 
event is placed out of its chronological order. It is an event 
that they had passed over in their narrative, and their minds go 
back to it, in connection with Judas’ treason. John places the 
event in the right order of time. 

On the way up from Jericho, Jesus came up to Bethany, 
six days before the Passover. Butashort time had elapsed since 
Jesus, in this village, raised Lazarus from the dead. Bethany 
was the village of Martha and Mary, the friends of Jesus. It 
was nigh to Jerusalem, and the knowledge of the miraculous 
taising to life of Lazarus had spread through the great city. 

A supper was prepared in Bethany for Jesus, not in the 
home of Martha and Mary, but in the house of Simon the leper. 
It may have been that this man was one of those who had been 
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healed of leprosy by Jesus. Martha, Mary, and Lazarus were at 
the supper. Martha assisted is serving, Lazarus was one of the 
guests, and Mary, as was her wont, was occupied in showing 
her great love for Jesus. As it was at that former banquet in 
the home of Martha and Mary, so here Martha shows her love 
by actually attending to serving the guests; Mary shows her 
love in a higher way. As Jesus sat at meat, Mary comes unto 
him with an alabaster cruse containing a pound of spikenard, 
an exceedingly precious ointment, and breaking the fragile neck 
of the vase, she pours some of it upon Jesus’ head, and then she 
stoops down and anoints the feet of Jesus, and wipes them with 
her hair. ‘To pour a precious unguent on a person’s head was a 
mark of great honor in the East; but to anoint the feet, and 
wipe them with one’s hair was a mark of unusual love. The 
synoptists Matthew and Mark speak only of the anointing of 
the head ; but John, the beloved disciple, records the act which 
attested the greater love. All wrote truly, and one supplements 
the other. 

Spikenard is the most famous unguent of the ancients. It 
is now believed to be the Nardostachys Jatamansi, closely allied 
to valerian. Pliny calls it the first of unguents, and declares that 
the finest qualities were kept in alabaster vases.—Nat. Hist. 
AX VE 32. 

The alabastrum was a small elongated vase for unguents or 
perfumes. Vases of this class were originally so called because 
originally made of alabaster, but the name was afterwards 
applied to vases of similar form and use made of metal and of 
glass. Now it is evident from the Gospels that the vase which 
Mary had was fragile, and that it was so sealed that the ointment 
could be poured out only by breaking the neck of the vase. 

Both Mark and John apply to the word the term auotixds. 
This word is unknown in classical Greek, and occurs in the 
Bible in only these two places. Men are not agreed upon its 
meaning. Schleusner derives it from m/w, the obsolete form of 
wiv, to drink; and he believes that it denotes the liquid quality 
of the ointment. This seems to us absurd. If such quality 
were meant, why should the Evangelists coin a new word to 
express what was so easy to express in common Greek? Equally 
absurd is the theory that derives the term from miams, fazth. 
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Wherefore we conclude that this is a transliteration of an 
oriental term employed to designate this particular kind of nard. 
It is useless to indulge in further conjectures concerning the 
etymology of the term. 

In St. Mark, the disciples are represented as declaring that 
this pound of nard might have been sold for more than three 
hundred pence, whereas in St. John its value is placed at three 
hundred pence. There is no discrepancy here. Mark very 
probably relates the exact expression of the Apostles. His 
expression fixes three hundred pence as the minimum price of 
the unguent, and leaves room for a margin above this: St. John 
only speaks of this minimum price. There is a substantial 
agreement, which alone is demanded by inspiration. 

As we have before explained, the Syvdpiov, here rendered by 
penny, was the wages of a day’s labor. We may thus form some 
conception of the value of this vase of ointment. ‘This warrants 
us in believing that the family of Martha and Mary were 
affluential. A woman from the ranks of the plebeians would 
not be able to procure so costly an ointment. We shall not 
reopen here the celebrated question of the three Marys. We 
believe that we have sufficiently proven that they are three 
distinct individuals. 

Mark tells us that some murmured against the woman, on 
the ground that it was sheer extravagance to lavish in one 
anointing what could have been sold for three hundred pence, 
and have been given to the poor. St. Matthew tells us that it 
was the disciples who murmured; whereas in St. John Judas 
Iscariot alone is spoken of as raising the objection to the 
woman’s act. Now it is highly improbable that more than one 
man uttered the words of protest here recorded. Judas Iscariot 
was the spokesman. Judas, by his subtle pretense of charity, 
moved the others to endorse his protest; so that his motive was 
dishonest, and the others acted in good faith. 

From the force of éBdorafev alone we could not know that 
Judas was dishonest, but we have it from the words of St. John 
that he was a thief; hence we must conclude that Judas wished 
this money to come into the bag in the name of charity, that he 
might convert it to his own use. 
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Men ask why Judas was permitted to carry the bag in which 
the money was kept. It is quite probable that his avaricious 
spirit thrust him into this place, and Jesus permitted it, and 
directed it to aid in the accomplishment of the Great Atonement. 

Now, at first sight, it did seem unwise to employ in 
anointing the head and feet of a man an ointment whose value 
would have fed many poor men for many days. But Jesus’ 
defense of the woman is perfect. The act of the woman was 
an act of love of the Son of God. It was not bestowed upon a 
mere man. Nothing in created nature is adequate to honor the 
Son of God. At the resurrection of Lazarus, Martha and Mary 
had recognized the Divinity of Jesus. The character of Jesus 
rendered it lawful to employ the most precious things in the 
world to honor him. 

Moreover, the honor here given to Jesus did not conflict 
with charity for the poor. Jesus’ hour was approaching. Only 
a few days remained during which men could honor him in his 
mortal body. The poor remained, and every day furnished the 
occasion of exercising charity towards them. When Jesus said: 
“’The poor ye always have with you,” he contemplated the whole 
life of the Church. This woman’s act was an act of worship; 
it was right, because it was an act of worship. Worship of God 
and charity towards the poor are compatible. It is right to 
employ vast sums of money that the real worship of God may 
be as grand as possible. This can be done, and the world’s poor 
also cared for. It would be wrong to allow the worship of God 
to become mean and shabby on the plea that the money must 
go to the poor. At times we hear of bishops who took the 
candlesticks from the altar to give to the poor. In extreme 
cases this is right to do. But still, if a man devotes a thing of 
the greatest worth to do honor to God, he does well. ‘This the 
woman did. It was an act of the worshipful love of the Son of 
God. In such an act there could be no excess. No man can 
love him too much; no man can exceed bounds in giving 
expression to that love. When that love is strong in a man’s 
heart, the poor will receive a large portion of the man’s goods. 
Men can and ought to do both. In all the lifetime of Jesus how 
little he received for himself? In the present instance he does 
receive this act of great honor. It was worthy ofa Judas Iscariot 
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to attack this act of love, on the plea that it took from the poor. 
It is not acts of worship done to Jesus that conflict with the 
care of the poor, but it is the hard, selfish avarice of our hearts 
that stints charity. 

It is quite certain that Mary meant nothing more by this 
act of anointing than to testify her great love for the Son of 
God. But Jesus accepts it for a purpose that she could not have 
thought of then. He accepts it as an anticipated anointing of 
his body for burial. In afew days his body would be taken 
down from a cross, and laid inatomb. It was the universal 
custom to anoint the bodies of the dead in preparation for burial. 
Mary of Bethany would not be there to anoint that body 
then, and so Jesus accepts her present act as an anticipated 
fulfillment of that office. Of course, in reality, Jesus simply 
testifies that he accepts the act of love of the woman; and he 
uses it to prophecy his approaching burial. 

If the act of this woman had been done to Solomon in the 
days of his glory, no man would have objected; but because 
Jesus concealed his glory under the form of a slave, Judas 
was able to find endorsement of his dishonest protest. It was 
only such fine souls as Mary of Bethany who saw the true 
character of Jesus, and her act was actuated by her love of the 
true character of Jesus. 

The presence of Lazarus at the feast drew many Jews to the 
house of Simon the leper, to see the man who had been raised 
from the dead. The clear evidence of the miracle moved many 
to believe in Jesus; and to check this growing faith the chief 
priests now counsel to kill both Jesus and Lazarus. Jesus was 
to be put to death because he was the truth, and taught the 
truth ; and Lazarus was to be put to death, because he was a clear 
evidence of the truth. We shudder at the enormity of the 
wickedness of this counsel. 

Not only did Jesus accept the act of love of Mary of 
Bethany, but he declared that it should be a part of his Gospel, 
so that this woman should have credit for her good deed 
wherever the Gospel should be preached. As this was an 
absolute will of Jesus, it could not fail: it has become a part of 
the Gospel, and shall remain until the end of time a memorial of 
this woman. 

32 
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MARK XI. 1I—TII. 
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dyAor edeyov: 


1. And when they drew 
nigh unto Jerusalem, and came 
unto Bethphage, unto the 
Mount of Olives, then Jesus 
sent two disciples, saying unto 
them: 


2. Go into the village that 
is over against you, and 
straightway ye shall find an 
ass tied, and a colt with her: 
loose them, and bring them 
unto me. 


3. And if any one say aught 
unto you, ye shall say: The 
Lord hath need of them; and 
straightway he will send them. 


4. Now this is come to 
pass, that it might be fulfilled 
which was spoken by the 
prophet, saying: 

5. Tell ye the daughter of 
Zion: Behold, thy King com- 
eth unto thee, meek, and riding 
upon an ass, and upon a colt 
the foal of an ass. 
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rt. And when they draw 
nigh unto Jerusalem, unto 
Bethphage and Bethany, at the 
Mount of Olives, he sendeth 
two of his disciples, 


2. And saith unto them: 
Go your way into the village 
that is over against you: and 
straightway as ye enter into it, 
ye shall find acolt tied, whereon 
no man ever yet sat; loose 
him, and bring him. 


3. And if any one say unto 
you: Why do ye this? say 
ye: The Lord hath need of 
him; and straightway he will 
send him back hither. 


4. And they went away, 
and found a colt tied at the 
door without in the open 
street; and they loose him. 


5. And certain of them that 
stood there said unto them: 
What do ye, loosing the colt? 
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6. And the disciples went, 
and did even as Jesus appointed 
them: 


7. And brought the ass, 
and the colt, and put on them 
their garments; and he sat 
thereon. 


8. And the most part of 
the multitude spread their gar- 
ments in the way; and others 
cut branches from the trees, 
and spread them in the way. 


g. And the multitudes that 
went before him, and that fol- 
lowed, cried, saying: Hosanna 
to the Son of David: Blessed 
is he that cometh in the name 
of the Lord; Hosanna in the 
highest. 


1o. And when he was come 
into Jerusalem, all the city was 
stirred, saying: Who is this? 


11. And the multitudes 
said: This is the prophet, 
Jesus, from Nazareth of Gal- 
ilee. 


LUKE XIX. 29—40. 


29. Kat éyévero as nyyioev 
eis BnOday kat 
mpos TO 


/ 
Bn@aviar, 
” \ , 

Opos TO KadovMEVOV 
éXa@v, amréotedev SV0 TOV pa- 
Ontav, Aéyov : 
Ad 
30. ‘Lmdyete cis THY Katé- 


VaVTL KOMNV, ev 7 ELoTrOpEUdMEVOL 
} , lal ‘ 
evpnoete TOV Sedeuevov, ed’ dv 


6. And they said unto them 
even as Jesus had said: and 
they let them go. 


7. And they bring the colt 
unto Jesus, and cast on him 
their garments; and he sat 
upon him. 


8. And many spread their 
garments upon the way; and 
others branches, which they 
had cut from the fields. 


g. And they that went be- 
fore, and they that followed, 
cried: Hosanna; Blessed is 
he that cometh in the name of 
the Lord: 


10. Blessed is the king- 
dom that cometh, the kingdom 
of our father David: Hosanna 
in the highest. 


11. And he entered into 
Jerusalem, into the temple; 
and when he had looked round 
about upon all things, it being 
now eventide, he went out unto 
Bethany with the twelve. 


JOHN XII. 12—109. 


12. TH éravpuov o dros 
Torus 0 €XOwv eis THY EopTHy, 
axovoavtes Ott epyetar 0 Inaods 
> e f 

ets “lepocddvpa, 


13. “EAaBov ta Bata tov 
gpowikwv, cal éEAAOov eis irav- 
Thow avT@, Kal éxpavyalon: 


‘Ocavva, etroynpmevos 6 épydpevos 
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> 

ovdels momote avOporav éxdbl- 
cev: Kal AVoaVTES avTOY aya- 
ryeTE, 


31. 


\ lal 
Ava Ti AveTE; OUTwS petite: “OTL 


Kal aN € lal > ios 4 
Eav TIS UMAS EpwTA: 


© s > a vA ” 
o Kupios avtov ypelav eye. 


a2. 


Tadpévot, eupov KaOws eitrev av- 


’AmrenrOovtes 8€ of atrec- 


TOUS. 


33: 


lal ss « 
TMOV, ElTaV ob 


/ \ > A x 
Avovrev 8é& adtay tov 
KUpLOL avTOU 


mpos avtovs: Ti AveTE TOY TH- 


ov; 

34. Ot 6€ elrav: “OT © 
Kupvos avrod ypetav eye. 

35. Kat nyayov avtov mpos 


Tov “Inoodv, Kal émippipavtes 
> an \ € f > \ x lal 

avTov Ta iwatia él Tov TadXor, 

érreBiGacav tov ’Incovyr, 
36. IlLopevopévov dé avrod, 

UTecTpOVYVOY TA imaTia éEavT@V 

> rn CAR 

év TH 00®. 


mpos TH KaTaBdoe TOD dpovs TV 


’EyyiGovtos dé avtov ébn 


éLaav, npEavTo arav TO TAHOOS 

TOV waOnTav yatlpovTes aiveiy TOV 
\ a / . Lo) 

Ocov dovn pmeyaryn Tepl Tracwyv 

e “| f 

@y eidov duvdpewr, 


38. Aéyovtes: Evdoynpeévos 
c > / L< \ bs ? \ 
0 épxdpevos 0 Bacirers ev ovo- 
pate Kupiov: év ovpava eipyvn, 


kai dd€a év inplaros. 


39. Kai tiwes trav Papicalwv 
> us nash i, X\ 9) DN 5 
ATO TOU OYAOU ElTTAaV TPOS AUTO: 
Avédoxare, eritipnoov Tots pa- 


O@ntais cov. 


> 
év ovduatt Kupiov, cal o Baat- 
devs Tod "lopannr. 

14. EKvtpwv dé 06 ’Incods dva- 
plov, éxaficey em’ avTo, Kabos 
€oTly yeypapmevov : 


15. 


Sioev: 


M7 goBod % Ouyarnp 
"Id0d, 6 Bacirets cov 
épxetat, KaOnuevos ei mado 
dvov. 


16. Tatra ov« éyvwmcay av- 
TOU ot waOntal TO TPwToV: AAN’ 
iA > U 4 lal / > , 
bre edogdaOe "Inaods, toTe éuvyno- 
Onoav OT. TavTa Hy én’ avT@ Ye- 
ypaupéva, Kal tavra éroinoay 
avT@. 

17. 


PER O > n iva x f 
0 @Y meT’ avTod, Ste TOV AdSapov 


"Ewaptipe ovv o dydos 


2 A ’ a Wp \ 
épovncev €x ToD pynmetov, Kal 
Nyelpev avTOV €k VvEKPaV. 

18. Ava 


> eo \ c ” iv4 ay 
avT@m Kal O OXAOS, OTL NKOVTAY 


TOUTO §=UTrnVTNoEV 


TOUTO aUTOV TrEeTOLNKEeVal TO O7N- 
econ. 
19. Od otv Dapicaion eizrav 


. x iA lal 7 > 
TPOS EAUTOUS « @ewpeite OTL OUK 


a@percite ovdev, ide, 0 Kdapmos 


> / > nm?) lol 
omiaw avtov amnrOer, 
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40. Kat azroxpibels  cimev: 
ft € an i74 2X a if 
Aéyo tpiv bt éav ovTOL oLwTrn- 


coo, of AOou Kpa€ovow., 


29. And it came to pass, 
when he drew nigh unto Beth- 
phage and Bethany, at the 
mount that is called the Mount 
of Olives, he sent two of the 

- disciples, saying: 


30. Go your way into the 
village over against you; in 
the which as ye enter ye shall 
find a colt tied, whereon no 
man ever yet sat: loose him, 
and bring him. 


And if any one ask 
Why do ye loose him? 
The Lord 


at; 
you: 
thus shall ye say: 
hath need of him. 


32. And they that were sent 
went away, and found even as 
he had said unto them. 


33. And as they were loos- 
ing the colt, the owners thereof 
said unto them: Why loose 
ye the colt? 


34. And they said: The 


Lord hath need of him. 


35. And they brought him 
to Jesus: and they threw their 
garments upon the colt, and 
set Jesus thereon. 


36. And as he went, they 
spread their garments in the 
way. 


12. On the morrow a great 
multitude that had come to 
the feast, when they heard that 
Jesus was coming to Jeru- 
salem, 


13. ‘Took the branches of 
the palm trees, and went forth 
to meet him, and cried out: 
Hosanna: Blessed is he that 
cometh in the name of the 
Lord, even the King of Israel. 


14. And Jesus, having 
found a young ass, sat thereon ; 
as it is written: 


15. Fear not, daughter of 
Zion: Behold, thy King com- 
eth, sitting on an ass’s colt. 


16. These things his dis- 
ciples understood not at the 
first: but when Jesus was glo- 
rified, then they remembered 
that these things were written 
of him, and that they had done 
these things unto him. 


17. The multitude there- 
fore that was with him when 
he called Lazarus out of the 
tomb, and raised him from the 
dead, bore witness. 


18. For this cause also the 
multitude went and met him, 
for that they heard that he had 
done this sign. 
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37. And as he was now 
drawing nigh, even at the 
descent of the Mount of Olives, 


19. The Pharisees there- 
fore said among themselves: 
Behold how ye prevail noth- 


the whole multitude of the dis- 
ciples began to rejoice and 
praise God with a loud voice 
for all the mighty works which 
they had seen; 


ing: lo the world is gone after 
him. 


38. Saying: Blessed is the 
King that cometh in the name 
of the Lord: peace in heaven, 
and glory in the highest. 

39. And some of the Phar- 
isees from the multitude, said 
unto him: Master, rebuke thy 


disciples. 
4o. And he answered and 
said: I tell you that, if these 


shall hold their peace, the 


stones will cry out. 


In the 4th verse of Matthew édgov is omitted in &, C*, D, 
L, Z, in the Old Italian version, in Cureton’s Syriac, the 
Bohairic, Ethiopian, and in many codices of the Vulgate. 

In the 1st verse of Mark es Bn@pay? cai BnOaviav is found 
iw, AB, Ci, XxX; Vy AVI et-al.* It 1s supported by all the 
versions except the Vulgate, and by Westcott and Hort. The 
Vulgate and Tischendorf omit: By@payy. In verse 2 of St. 
Mark Avoate... Kai dépete is supported by &, B, C, L, A, both 
Latin versions, the Sahidic, Bohairic, Armenian, Ethiopian, 
and Syriac versions, and by ischendorf, Westcott and Hort. 
A, D, X, T; HU, et al., and the Gothic version have Avodvtes 
avtov aydyete. In the 3rd verse most of the uncial codices, both 
the principal Syriac versions, and the Gothic version endorse 
-amootédre. G, U, Il et al., and the Vulgate, Sahidic, Bohairic, 
Armenian, and Ethiopian versions support aootedei, In verse 
8, & B, L, A, the Sahidic version, Origen, Tischendorf, 
Westcott and Hort have kéwavtes é« tay aypoav: the other 
authorities have écomrov é« tev Sévdpav Kai éotpa@vvvoy KT). 
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In verse 4o of Luke §&, B, and L have xpafovew: others 
have kexpad£ovrat, 

We are now to take up the events of the last week of our 
Lord’s mortal life. It is profitless to try to assign every event 
to its particular day of the week. Later on, we shall try to fix 
the day of the week on which the Crucifixion took place, which 
will be a very difficult task, but in regard to these other events 
we content ourselves with placing them in the great Holy Week 
of the life of Jesus. 

After the supper in the house of Simon the leper, Jesus 
came up on the following day to Jerusalem. 

Some difficulty is experienced from the fact that both Mark 
and Luke place Bethphage before Bethany in their narrative, as 
though Bethphage were more remote from Jerusalem. ‘The sites 
of these villages are not accurately known. ‘The topographical 
traditions of the East are very unreliable. Weare therefore not 
moved by the fact that the present tradition points out the site 
of Bethphage closer to Jerusalem. What moves us is that St. 
Matthew speaks only of Bethphage as the village at the Mount 
of Olives close to Jerusalem, and also that the point of departure 
on this journey must have been from Bethany, as we learn from 
St. John. 

A stone was found in 1877 between Jerusalem and Bethany 
containing scenes from the present history in fresco; but this 
would not settle the point; for this stone is of the age of the 
crusades, and many of the traditions of that time are erroneous. 

We believe that Bethphage was the village nearer to 
Jerusalem ; we believe, in fact, that this was the village into 
which the two disciples were sent to bring to Jesus the ass and 
her colt. Mark and Luke were not eye-witnesses. They had 
both omitted the event in the house of Simon the leper at 
Bethany. Bethany and Bethphage were close together. Having 
to speak of Bethphage, they associate Bethany with it to aid in 
identifying the more obscure village of Bethphage. The mention 
of Bethphage before Bethany is a non-essential detail. ‘The 
main fact was to locate the event in the vicinity of these two 
villages. Perhaps Mark and Luke were ignorant of the exact 
site of the two villages. They know from the preaching of 
Peter and Paul that the event took place close to both villages, 
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and the order of the two villages is not included within the scope 
of divine inspiration. Both villages were on the slope of the 
Mount of Olives. 

Having come nigh to a village, which we believe to have 
been Bethphage, the Lord sends two of his disciples on a very 
strange errand. 

It is useless to conjecture who the two disciples were, for the 
Evangelists have not told us. Jesus tells these two disciples to 
go to the village that is near by, and as they enter it they shall 
find an ass tied, and her colt with her. They are bidden to loose 
the ass and her colt and bring them to Jesus. Matthew alone 
speaks of the mother of the colt. It seems that this colt had not 
yet been separated from the mother. No man had yet sat upon 
him. ‘The other Evangelists only speak of the colt; for it was 
on him that the Savior rode. The mother was brought with the 
colt, that it might be more docile. 

It was fitting that the Lord should ride upon the colt on 
which no man had ridden, for, in the Old Law, the animals 
selected for sacred uses were those which had never borne a 
yore.) Contr. Numbers: XIX: 2; Deut. X XI. 35 “Lo ySam: 
Wie7. 

At the same time it seems to me an evidence of miraculous 
_ power that an unbroken ass colt, upon which no man had sat, 
should bear the Lord on his triumphal entry into Jerusalem. In 
examining the deeds of Jesus it is hard to establish the line 
of demarcation between what is merely natural and what is 
miraculous. He had all power, and he employed the laws of nature 
as far as they could serve his great purposes; but for what was 
beyond these the powers of his Divinity came into action. We 
believe that it was Jesus’ absolute dominion over all nature that 
brought this beast into subjection to the Lord of nature. 
Another miracle evident in the account is the Lord’s knowledge. 
He tells them just where and in what conditions they will find 
these animals; he prepares them for the demand that the owners 
will made upon them regarding the loosing of the animals; he 
puts into their mouths the exact words which they shall reply 
to the owners; and he tells them the event. Everything, even 
to the minutest detail turns out as predicted. Jesus also shows 
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his knowledge of human hearts, and his power over them. Only 
by such miraculous knowledge and power could he predict the 
action of the owners of the animals. 

In narrating these several facts the Evangelists differ in 
details, but they are in substantial agreement. Mark is the most 
accurate in details. This shows the influence on him of his 
great master, Peter, who was an eye-witness, and who may have 
been one of those sent to bring the ass to Jesus. In the Lord’s 
prediction, as recorded by St. Mark, according to the best 
codices, the reading is: ‘“‘— and straightway he will send him 
back again.” This form of expression seems to contemplate 
that the owners of the colt had at first opposed the taking away 
of the colt; but when they heard that the Master had need of 
him, they send him willingly to Jesus. 

The disciples therefore bring the foal and its dam to Jesus. 

At this point Matthew declares that they put their 
garments on both beasts, on them. All the other Evangelists 
speak only of their putting their garments on the colt. A very 
probable opinion is that the disciples, not knowing on which 
beast the Lord should ride, threw garments on both. Inasmuch 
as the Lord only rode on the colt, Mark and Luke speak only of 
the preparation of this animal. 

We believe, however, that we are not obliged by inspiration 
to believe from St. Matthew’s account that garments were laid 
on both animals. In speaking of the Crucifixion, Matthew says 
that the robbers who were crucified with Jesus reviled him. 
—Matth. XXVII. 44. Now it is certain from the Gospel of St. 
Luke (XXIII. 39—43) that only one robber cast reproach on 
Jesus. In the manner of expression of the men of that time the 
usage seems to have prevailed to speak of a thing in the plural 
number. Especially is this the case when the specification of 
the singular number was not necessary to the main truth. If 
we had only the Gospel of Matthew, we should never have 
known on which beast the Lord rode: but we should lose nothing 
essential thereby. The important truth is that Jesus entered 
Jerusalem riding upon one of them. Inspiration does not 
commonly put words ready made into the writer’s mouth. The 
Spirit of God does nothing more in inspiration than what is 
required in order that the integral truth be communicated. 


Perey eS as 
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Matthew’s expression may be considered as loose, viewed from a 
literary standpoint, but it is not false. He states the important 
action of the disciples, and assigns the true object on which that 
object terminated ; he only leaves a slight confusion as to the 
number of the object. 

A vast multitude was now assembled about Jesus. ‘The 
Paschal solemnity was now approaching, and many Jews had 
come to the feast at Jerusalem. ‘These hear of the resurrection 
of Lazarus. Many of the common people from the villages 
round about and from Jerusalem are also with Jesus. The spirit 
of belief in the great Prophet pervades the multitude. Jesus 
mounts upon the colt, upon which garments have been placed 
as a substitute for a saddle, and as he rides up to Jerusalem, some 
of the multitude throw their garments in the way before him, 
while others cut branches from the palm trees and spread them 
in the way. Many come out from Jerusalem bearing palm 
branches to meet the King of Israel. 

It was a custom of the Jews on occasions of solemn public 
joy to carry the green branches of the palm trees with them in 
procession. Thus did the Jews in the great public joy recorded 
in I. Maccab. XIII. 51 and II. Maccab. X. 7. To throw one’s 
garments in the way of one is a mark of the greatest honor. In 
this event therefore the multitude gave to Jesus the highest 
honor. 

Those who went out from Jerusalem to meet Jesus, on 
meeting him, turned back with him, so that a part of the 
multitude went before him, and some followed. 

As the procession was drawing nigh to Jerusalem at the 
descent of the Mount of Olives, both the multitude that went 
before and those who followed burst into glad acclamations of 
praise. 

The Evangelists differ somewhat in recording these 
acclamations. Many acclamations were uttered by the 
people: all have not been chronicled. Every Evangelist has 
used his liberty in recording those acclamations which he 
judged representative of the utterances of the multitudes. In 
substance they agree. 

A leading acclamation was: ‘Hosanna to the Son of 
David.” The term hosanna isa transliteration of the two Hebrew 
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terms NJ Rw, the meaning of which is: ‘Save, I 
beseech, or we beseech.” ‘The expression became a usual form 
of praising God, especially in times of joyous public praise. In 
fact it became by excellence the shout of jubilation and praise 
in the public worship of the Jews. The whole expression: 
“Hosanna, blessed is he that cometh in the name of the Lord ”, 
is taken from the one hundred and eighteenth Psalm, verses 
twenty-fifth and twenty-sixth (Vulg. CXVII.). This psalm is a 
psalm of jubilation. The custom became established in Israel 
to repeat this joyous acclamation on every day of the feast 
of Tabernacles. As the seventh day of the feast of Tabernacles 
was a day of great solemnity it is called in the Talmud the 
“Great Hosanna.” Gradually the two terms of the expression 
became welded into one word; and the etymological meaning 
was mnerged into a mere exclamation of religious praise. It was 
always associated with God; it was an exclamation of joy in an 
event of which God was the author. ‘The addition to it of the 
phrase, in the highest, intensifies its force. The phrase contains 
the idea of the exaltedness of God’s throne. It carries the mind 
up to God, and proclaims one of his attributes. The same phrase 
was used by the angels when they gave glory to God at the birth 
of Christ. 

The employment of the dative, ‘‘to the Son of David,” 
after the Hosanna may be explained in two ways: they may 
have prescinded from the etymological force of the term, and 
may have employed it as an exclamation of praise and honor; 
or they may have employed it to invoke the blessing of Yahveh 
upon Jesus. It may have hada force similar to the expression, 
God save the King. Of course, the expression in its original 
force is applicable to Jesus, for he was God, and equal to his 
Father; but though the multitudes acknowledge him here as 
the Son of David, we do not believe that they yet received the 
mystery of the consubstantiality of the Son of God. Had they 
recognized that truth at that time, the Hosanna would not be 
directed to Jesus in the dative case; but directly addressed to 
him in the vocative case, as it is addressed to God in the Psalm. 

In proclaiming: ‘Blessed is he that cometh in the name of 
the Lord,” the multitudes recognize Jesus asa man sent from 
God in a representative capacity. Tio come in the name of 
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another is to come with an authentic mission to represent 
another. Hence aman who comes in the name of God isa 
man whom God sends to treat with men in his name. To 
proclaim such a one blessed is the highest form of 
acknowledgment. Hence these multitudes fulfilled all that Christ 
demanded of men at that time. The Gospel contains many 
mysteries ; it had to grow in men’s souls. They could not 
receive it all at once. But one thing they could receive, and 
ought to receive, that Jesus was the Messiah sent by the Eternal 
Father, and then the message in its fulness would unfold itself 
in their hearts. 

We see how properly the Church has incorporated these 
voices of praise in her liturgy. They are united to the 
Seraphim’s cry of praise which Isaiah heard in Heaven, and 
constitute that sublime prayer with which the Preface of the 
holy Mass opens. By these words we acknowledge with 
gladness the empire of Jesus our King; we acknowledge him 
as our Savior, the coequal Son of God. 

St. Mark records the acclamation: ‘Blessed is the 
kingdom that cometh, the kingdom of our father David.” It is 
clear from this declaration that the multitudes acknowledged 
Jesus as the Messiah, and looked to him to restore the kingdom 
of David. They still hung to the great hope of Israel, that 
their nation should still be restored. That hope is found to-day 
in the ragged Jew who stands weeping over the ruined walls of 
Jerusalem. It was hard for them to rise to a spiritual world, 
and see there the fulfillment of the great prophecies of the 
restoration of David’s kingdom. 

St. Luke informs us that the multitudes proclaimed Jesus 
the King that cometh in the name of the Lord. This is in line 
with what Mark has written. The multitudes also cried out: 
‘“‘ Peace in Heaven, and glory in the highest.” Glory is given 
to God for the great benefit to man in sending the great 
Prophet. 

We now ask: Why did Jesus perform this deed? Jesus was 
God, and God’s ways are not our ways. Perhaps we can not 
know fully the motives of the act. St. Matthew tells us that it 
was done that it might be fulfilled which was spoken by the 
Prophet. In Zachariah, IX. 9, we read: “Rejoice greatly, O 
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daughter of Zion; shout, O daughter of Jerusalem : behold thy 
King cometh unto thee: he is just, and having salvation ; 
lowly, and riding upon an ass, even upon a colt the foal of an 
ass.’’ 

The last clause of this prophecy is epexegetical, specifying 
still more closely the kind of beast upon which the King should 
ride. 

The Evangelists do not quote the prophecy literally, but 
only in substance. It was accurately fulfilled by the present 
event in Jesus’ life; but its fulfillment could not have been the 
motive of Jesus. Prophecy is only the declaration of things 
that already exist in the eternal ideas of God. Hence this entry 
into Jerusalem was foreseen and foreordained before the prophecy 
was uttered. Hence it must have had a motive independent 
from the fulfillment of the prophecy. We believe that motive 
to have been the wish of Jesus to offer himself to Jerusalem as 
her King. He comes to her with the credentials of his Father 
attested by many miracles. He comes not ina glittering chariot 
or mounted on a war horse. He is not surrounded by soldiers. 
No; he is meek and lowly, riding on the most abject animal 
that could be used for this purpose. By this he shows the world 
the character of his Kingdom here on earth. It is to be strong, 
so strong that the power of Hell cannot prevail against it; but 
yet it is to be meek and lowly. It is to overcome the world not 
by the force of arms, but by suffering and goodness. How 
foolish we are to imitate the proud, boastful world, instead of 
imitating Jesus? The kings of the earth surround themselves 
with great pomp and pageantry, and yet what is their power 
compared to the power of that King who came to Jerusalem in 
such a humble manner? Let them command the winds and the 
waves to be still, and will they obey them? Let them go to the 
grave, and call to the dead man to arise: will there be any effect 
save the mocking echoes of their own voices? We have all 
heard of the king who groaned forth his inability to grant the 
request of a beloved subject, who asked him for one-half hour 
more of life. And our King gives his subjects not a half-hour 
of life, but an eternity in Heaven. And still our hearts are with 
the world, clogged and held down by its meshes. 
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Some of those who had come to Jerusalem to celebrate the 
Passover went down to meet Jesus, and they formed a part of the 
procession. But the greater part of Jerusalem were not with 
Jesus. Matthew tells us that these were surprised at the great 
procession, and demanded to know who this was. ‘There is 
exultation in the voice of the multitude as they answer: ‘ This 
is the Prophet, Jesus from Nazareth of Galilee.” 

There were in Jerusalem the three kinds of men that have 
always been found in human life. The good were with Jesus; 
the bad were actively opposing him; and the indifferent looked 
on with curiosity, and were swayed by the prevailing public 
opinion. 

It was a source of great vexation to the Pharisees that Jesus 
should thus be acknowledged by the multitudes. They are 
actuated by one wicked design, to remove Jesus, without regard 
to justice or truth. He must go, because he has unmasked their 
hypocrisy. St. John records the angry recriminations that they 
indulge in, as they see the cause of Jesus prevailing. St. Luke 
tells us that some of the Pharisees asked Jesus to rebuke his 
disciples. All those who acknowledged Jesus are here called 
disciples. Jesus declares that, if these hold their peace, the 
stones will cry out. This is a metaphor to declare in a forceful 
way that he had given such evidence of his character that all 
men ought to make the acknowledgment that the multitude were 
making. 

On Palm Sunday the Catholic Church commemorates this 
event by blessing and distributing palm branches, and by a 
liturgy founded on the Gospel. She does this because she is the 
Church of Christ, and every event in the life of her Founder is 
dear to her, and is of deep meaning. 

We believe that St. Mark has the right order of events when 
he tells that Jesus went up into the Temple, and when he had 
looked round upon all things, it being now eventide, he went out 
unto Bethany with the Apostles. In these last days he and his 
band were harbored with those holy persons, Martha, Mary and 
Lazarus during the night, and they went up to Jerusalem in the 
morning. 

It is certain that Jesus sorrowed to see the things that he saw 
inthe Temple. On the following day he corrects one great abuse. 
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MATT. XXI. 12—22. 


12. Kat eionrev "Inaods eis 
To lepov, kal é&éBadevy mavtas 
Tovs TrodoUVTas Kal ayopaloyTas 
év TO lep@, Kal Tas Tparrélas TaV 
Ko\AuBicTa@v KaTéoTpelrev, Kal 
tas Kabédpas THY TroNOUYTMY TAS 


TEPLTTEPAS, 


13. Kal réyer adrois: Te 
ypamrtat: ‘O olkds pov, oiKos 
n tA ¢ lal xX 
mpocevyys KANOnoeTar, vweis O€ 


fos aN nA y a 
QUTOV TrOLELTE OTNANALOY ANTTOV. 


14. Kal smpoohrOov avt@ tu¢g- 

\ \ \ > be c lol \ 
AOL Kal YWAOL EV TW LEP@, KAL 
eVeparrevoev avTovs. 


15. “[ddvtes S€ of apxrepeis 
Kab ol ypauparteis TA Oavudowa a 
éroincev, Kal Tovs maidas Tovs 
Kpavovtas év T@ lep@, Kal Néyov- 
tas: ‘OQoavva to Tio Aaveisd, 
NHYAVAKTN AY, 

16. Karl elrav adt@: ’Axov- 
els TL OUTOL Aéyovaty; 0 6 Inaods 
eye Nal: 
avéyverte, 6Tt ek oTOMATOS YVNTiwv 


> Lad > ia 
avrots : ovdeTrOTE 
kal Onraldvtav Katnpticw ai- 
vov. 


17. Kal kxatadureayv avtods, 
eEnNOev Ew THs morews eis By- 
Oaviav, Kal nviricOn éxei. 


18. pol &€ éravdwr els thv 
mow, émreivacen, 


19. Kail (dav cuxjv pilav émt 

fol © n 
THs 0600, HAOev ex’ adtyy, Kal 
ovdev ebpev ev avTH et un hUAXA 
/ \ / > a > 
Movov, Kal A€ye avtn: Ov 


MARK XI. 12—25- 


12. Kal tH éravpiov é&er- 


a f 
Osvrav avtav amd Byavias, 
érre(vacen. 
an Dy 
13. Kat idov ocuveiy aro 


paxpdbev, éyovoay pidra, 7Oev 
e dpa tl etpnoe ev avTn, Kal 
érOav én’ adtnv, ovdev ebpev et 
pn dUAXA, O Yap KaLpos OvK TV 


TUKOD. 
S 
14. Kal arroxpideis, eimev 
> an , > X\ IA 3 
avtn: Mykérti ets Tov atwva eK 


n nN x ie \ 
cov pnoels Kapmrov ayo, Kal 
nKovOV of waOnTal avTod. 


15. Kat épyovrar eis ‘lepood- 
Ava, Kal elceAOey Eis TO LEpor, 
npéato éxBadrev Tos TwXOvD- 
Tas Kal Tovs ayopafovtas év 
T@ lep@, Kal Tas Ttpatélas TOV 
KoAAuUBicTOv, Kal Tas Kabédpas 
TOV TWAOVVT@OY TAS TrEPLOTEPAS 
KaTéoTpeen, 


16. Kal ov« noiev iva tis 
duvevéykn oKxedos Sia Tod lepod. 


17. Kal édidackxer, wal ére- 
yev: Ov yéypartar: “Ort 6 oiKds 
Mov, oiKos Tpocevyns KANOncEeTaL 
macw Tos €Ovecw; wpets de 
TETOLNKATE AUTOY OT HAGLOY AnO- 
TOV, 


18. Kai jKovoar of apyrepets 

‘\ 2 rd 
Kal ol ypappateis, Kal éfntovy 
fal + Ais > f 2 
TOS avTov aTrokdawoiv: édo- 
Bodvto yap av’tov, was yap o 
Yj a 
oyAos ée€erAnooeto ert tH d- 
day avrod, 
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bennett €x cod Kaptros yévntat eis 
Tov ai@va, Kai é€npdv0n rapa- 
bes cen 

20. Kal iddvres of pabnral 
Il@s zra- 
paxphya eEnpavOn 1) ovKh; 

21. “Arroxpibels 5€ 6 Incods, 
el7rev avtois: 


3 
eGatpacay, NéyorTes : 


? na 
App rA¥éyw viv, 
EM 4 t \ \ 
€av €xnte Tiotw Kal pH Svaxpi- 

lol > / iol lel 
Ore, ob povov 76 THS cUKAS ToL 
geTe, ANAA KAY TO Oper TOUTH 
yy 

Ap@ntt, Kal BrnOnte 
els THY Oar } 

nv Oaraccay, yevnoerat. 


€LIFNTE : 


22. 


> & a (2 
ONTE EV TH TPOTEVYH, TLATEVOYTES, 
Anprped Ge. 


K ‘ Ii eo nw canes 2 
al TWAVTA OOaA AV QuTY- 


12. And Jesus entered into 


the temple of God, and cast 
out all them that sold and 
bought in the temple, and 


overthrew the tables of the 
33 
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19. Kal drav owé éyévero, 
éEetropevovto é&w THS TONES. 


20. Kai 
\. 3 \ a 3 
mpwl, eldov thy ovenv é&npap- 


TApaTropevd MEVvor 


tf > c a 
Mévny éx pio@v. 

21. 
Tpos, A€yeL AUTO: 


Kal avaprynobels o Ile- 
€ \ yy 
PaBBel, ide, 
) OUKH, HY KaTnpaow, é&npav- 
TAL, 


22. Kal aroxpibeis 6 ’Inaods 


Neyer avtois: “Eyete tiotw 
cod. 
23. “Apny réyo buiv: “Ore 


a Xx x vet. 4 its ” 
ds av ely TO dpe TovT@: Ap- 
Ontt, Kal BrAHOnTe eis THY Odrac- 
ante Paes 
cay, Kal pn SvaxpiOn év TH Kap- 
/ Soiree 6 a) Ny Y co of 
dla avtod, adrAa TioTE’y OTL GO 
harel, yivetas, otar avT@. 


24. Ata TodTo réyw wiv, 
mdvta b0a mpocevyere Kal ai- 
Lal fi ve > , \ 
tela Oe, muatevete STL éAadPBeTE, Kal 


éorar viv, 


\ 4 / 

25. Kal otav otnknte Tpo- 
aevydpevolr, aplete eb TL EyeTe 
/ ~ Wat Tl \ € a 
Kata Twos, iva Kal o Ilatnp bwav 
0 év Tois ovpavois adn vbyiv Ta 

TAPATTOMATA UMD. 
[26. 


ovdé o Ilatnp tuov o év Tots 


> * ig lal > > Ve 
Ki dé vpets ov adéere, 


ovpavols apjoe TA TapaTToOmaTa 
Upar, | 

12. And on the morrow, 
when they were come out from 
Bethany, he hungered. 

13. And seeing a fig tree 
afar off having leaves, he came, 
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money-changers, and the seats 
of them that sold the doves ; 


13. And he saith untothem: 
It is written: My house shall 
be called a house of prayer: 
but ye make it a den of rob- 
bers. 


14. And the blind and the 
lame came to him in the 
temple : and he healed them. 


15. But when the chief 
priests and the scribes saw the 
wonderful things that he did, 
and the children that were 
crying in the temple and say- 
ing: Hosanna to the Son of 
David; they were moved with 
indignation, 


16. And said unto him: 
Hearest thou what these are 


saying? And Jesus saith unto 
them: 5 Vea: did’ ve. chever 
read: Out of the mouth of 


babes and sucklings thou hast 
perfected praise? 


17. And he left them, and 
went forth out of the city to 
Bethany, and lodged there. 


18. Now in the morning 
as he returned to the city, he 
hungered. 


19. And seeing a fig tree 
by the way side, he came to it, 
and found nothing thereon, but 
leaves only; and he saith unto 
it: Let there be no fruit from 


if haply he might find any- 
thing thereon: and when he 
came to it, he found nothing 
but leaves; for it was not the 
season of figs. 


14. And he answered and 
said unto it: No man eat 
fruit from thee henceforward 
for ever. And his disciples 
heard it. 


15. And they come to Jeru- 
salem: and he entered into the 
temple, and began to cast out 
them that sold and them that 
bought in the temple, and 
overthrew the tables of the 
money-changers, and the seats 
of them that sold the doves; 


16. And he would not 
suffer that any man should 
carry a vessel through the 
temple. 


17. And he taught, and 
said unto them: Is it not 
written: My house shall be 
called a house of prayer for all 
the nations? but ye have made 
it a den of robbers. 


18. And the chief priests 
and the scribes heard it, and 
sought how they might destroy 
him: for they feared him, for 
all the multitude was aston- 
ished at his teaching. 


19. And every evening he 
went forth out of the city. 
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thee henceforward for ever. 
And immediately the fig tree 
withered away. 


20. And when the disciples 
saw it, they marvelled, saying: 
How did the fig tree immed- 
jately wither away? 


21. And Jesus answered 
and said unto them: Verily I 
say unto you: If ye have faith, 
and doubt not, ye shall not 
only do what is done to the fig 
tree, but even if ye shall say 
unto this mountain: Be thou 
taken up and cast into the sea, 
it shall be done. 


22. And all things, what- 
soever ye shall ask in prayer, 
believing, ye shall receive. 


a, 


20. And as they passed by 
in the morning, they saw the 
fig tree withered away from 
the roots. 


21. And Peter calling to 
remembrance saith unto him: 
Rabbi, behold, the fig tree 
which thou cursedst is withered 
away. 


22. And Jesus answering 
saith unto them: Have faith 
in God. 


23. Verily I say unto you: 
Whosoever shall say unto this 
mountain: Be thou taken up 
and cast into the sea; and 
shall not doubt in his heart, 
but shall believe that what he 
saith cometh to pass; he shall 
have it. 


24. Therefore I say unto 
you: All things whatsoever 
ye pray and ask for, believe 
that ye have received them, 
and ye shall have them. 


25. And whensoever ye 
stand praying, forgive, if ye 
have aught against any one; 
that your Father also who is 
in Heaven may forgive you 
your trespasses. 


[26. But if ye do not for- 
give, neither will your Father 
who is in Heaven forgive your 
trespasses. | 
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LUKE XIX. 41—48. 


41. And when he drew 
nigh, he saw the city and wept 
over it, saying: 


42. If thou hadst known in 
this day, even thou, the things 
which belong unto peace! but 
now they are hid from thy 
eyes. 


43. For the days shall come 
upon thee, when thy enemies 
shall cast up a bank about 
thee, and compass thee round, 
and keep thee in on every 
side, 


44. And shall dash thee to 
the ground, and thy children 
within thee; and they shall 
not leave in thee one stone 
upon another; because thou 
knewest not the time of thy 
visitation. 


45. And he entered into 
the temple, and began to cast 
out them that sold, 


46. Saying unto them: It 
is written : And my house shall 
be a house of prayer: but ye 
have made it a den of robbers. 


47. And he was teaching 
daily in the temple. But the 
chief priests and the scribes 
and the principal men of the 
people sought to destroy him: 


> 
41. Kal os fyyoev, idov 
2 
THY Tod, eKavoev eT AUTHY, 
Aéyov : 


42. “Orr ef &yvos ev TH Hmepa 
TavTn Kal ov Ta Tpos eipHvnv! 
vov 8é éxpvBn amd of0arpaov 
cou, 


43. “Ore H£ovow jpépar emi 
oé, Kal mreptBarovow ot éxyOpol 
) Pp xP 
gov yapakd ool, Kal TrEpLKUKAO- 
goval oe, Kal ovveEovclv oe Tav- 

Todev. 


44. Kal édagiotoiv ce, Kat 
Ta TéKva cov év aol, Kal ovK 
adnaovow AlGov ert Aor év coi, 
> ee > ba X\ \ ip] 
av?’ @v ovK &yvws Tov KaLpov THS 
ETLOKOTHS TOV, 


45. Kat eioer Oar eis 70 iepor, 
np—ato éxkBadrev Tos TwXOdD- 
Tas, 

46. Aéyov adtois: Téypar- 
tat: Kat éorar 6 oixds pov, 
oikos mpocevyys: duels S€ avbrov 
eTOLNTATE OTHAALOV ANTTADV. 


47. Kat nv diddcoxnwv 16 Kal? 
¢ f > a € Led c \ > 
nuépav é€v T@ tep@. Oi de ap- 

lal \ e lal 
KXLEepels Kal of ypauparels ébnrouv 

HEN: fal 
avToy amodéoa, Kal of mpatot 
TOU Aaod, 
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48. And they could not 48. Kai ovy ebdpioxov 76 r/ 
find what they might do; for moumowow: 6 Aads yap aras 
the people all hung upon him, é&expéuero adrod axovwr. 
listening. 

In the r2th verse of Matthew’s text the genitive rod @cod 
is placed after ‘epév in some codices, and such reading is 
endorsed by both Latin versions and by the Syriac versions. 
It is rejected by §&, B, L, et al., and. by the Sahidic, Bohairic, 
Armenian, and Ethiopian versions. We believe that it is 
spurious. In the 13th verse &, B, L, the Bohairic and 
Ethiopian versions, and Origen support zove?te: some codices 
and the two Latin versions endorse ézroujcare. 

In the 17th verse of Mark revrounxate has the endorsement 
of B, L, A, Origen, Tischendorf, Westcott and Hort; other 
authorities have éroujoate. In verse 19 the singular é£emopevero 
has the endorsement of the greater number of authorities; but 
é£erropevovto appears in A, B, K, M*, A, II, et al., and in the 
Peshito and Armenian versions. In verse 24 mpocetyecGe Kai is 
found in &, B, C, D, L, A, in some codices of the Old Italian 
version, and in the Peshito. It is also endorsed by Tischendorf, 
Westcott and Hort: the Vulgate and other authorities follow 
the reading mpocevydwevo. In the same verse éAdfere is 
endorsed by &, B, C, L, A, the Bohairic, the Revised Protestant 
Bible, and by ‘Tischendorf, Westcott and Hort. Other 
authorities have XapBdvere. ‘The 26th verse of Mark is wanting 
in &, B, L, S, A, in several cursive manuscripts, in some codices 
of both Latin versions; and it is rejected by Tischendorf, 
Westcott, and Hort. Though it is present in many authorities, 
we believe that it is interpolated from Matthew VI. rs. 

In verse 43 of Luke &, C*, , Eusebius and Tischendorf 
support wapeuBarotow. In the 45th verse the additamentum 
év avT@ Kal ayopavovtas, which the Vulgate has followed, is 
evidently spurious: it is rejected by &, B, L, the Bohairic version, 
the Revised Oxford Bible, Tischendorf, Westcott, and Hort. 
In verse 46 Kal éorai has the support of &°, B, L, R, the Bohairic 
and Armenian versions, the Revised Oxford Bible, and the critics. 

We believe that St. Mark has the right order of events 
here. According to him, Jesus came forth out of Bethany on the 
morrow. He was hungry and seeing a verdant fig tree in the 
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distance, he came to it seeking figs. But he found only leaves ; 
and pronounced a curse upon the fig tree, that no man should 
ever eat from it again. 

St. Matthew condenses the account, and tells us that the fig 
tree immediately withered away. Mark is more accurate in 
details. He tells us that upon the following morning the 
disciples observed that the fig tree, which had been accursed on 
the preceding day, had withered away. Perhaps they did not 
realize fully the sense of the Master’s words until they saw the 
tree withered away from the roots, and totally dead. It was not 
stricken with a mere blight, but was dead even from the roots. 
Peter calls the Master’s attention to the effect of his words. And 
then Jesus makes use of the event to teach a lesson of faith. In 
the death of the fig tree the powers of nature had been overcome 
by the word of Jesus. And Jesus tells his disciples that, if they 
have faith in God, not only will they be able to do what was 
done to the fig tree, but far greater effects, which are likened to 
the casting of a mountain into the sea. It is the same lesson 
which has so often been inculcated by Jesus. Knowing the 
importance of faith, he has employed the most striking 
illustrations to portray its power. God is with a man who has 
faith, and God can do all things. Faith does not give power to 
aman to operate strange effects, like a magician. ‘The home 
of faith is the supernatural world; faith is the bond between 
us and the supernatural world ; it is the only bond between God 
andus. Take away faith, and God is nothing more to us but 
the Avenger whom we shall see at the judgment day. Upon 
faith we build everything that is good in our lives; hence well 
does St. Paul say, that without faith it is impossible to please God. 
Without faith all is dark in life and beyond life. Faith brings us 
near to God ; reveals to us the great things that God has prepared 
forus. Faithmakes us warmhearted with God. Itisthe charm of 
the soul which God loves. The power of God overshadows the man 
of faith. Ifit were necessary, in order tosave a man who believes, 
that God should operate a work greater than the creation of the 
universe, God woulddoit. There is no limit to the power of faith. 

As faith is a creation of the spiritual world, so its greatest 
effects are effected there. It only works some extraordinary 
effect in nature when such effect is demanded by the 
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supernatural interests of man. Thus the Lord performed his 
miracles that men might believe in his Divinity and in his 
Kingdom which was not of this world. And so in the Church, 
generations of believing men pass away without seeing any of 
the great miracles of faith. Is faith inoperative? Has it lost 
that great power which Jesus predicted of it? No; it is operating 
in the unseen world, its own proper world. It is defeating the 
devil, and bringing souls into Heaven. It is pouring the grace 
of God into human souls, and giving spiritual life. Believing 
souls do not ask to receive the rewards of faith here; they are 
willing to lay up their treasures in Heaven, and to suffer here. 
Of course, every day there are unrecorded miracles of faith. 
God loves his faithful friend, and he is giving him something 
all the time; but the best gifts are not given here; they are 
reserved for the day when faith will give place to vision, and 
we shall see God as he is. 

Hence we should have the spirit of faith. It should course 
through our being like the blood in our arteries and veins. It 
should make us live in the divine presence. God should be our 
own familiar friend. We should love everything that pertains 
to God, and after the manner of children, bring everything to 
him. ‘The words he has spoken should be dear to us. We 
should love all those pious practices whereby faith expresses 
itself. We should love the Church because it is Heaven’s 
anchorage on earth. We should love the mysteries, because 
they are the revelations of God that he wishes to give us here. 

Faith enables a man to see the things of eternity lying 
hidden under the things of time. It is the mightiest virtue of 
the human soul. Even when the soul is dead in mortal sin, 
faith may live and may revive that soul. 

If we had in our houses a valuable plant, we would not 
neglect to water that plant every day. And shall we not water 
the plant of faith in our souls? We water it by prayer, by 
drawing near to God. We water it by meditation and thought 
of God. We water it by turning away from the cold world, and 
throwing ourselves right into the arms of God. Ona cold day 
in winter we draw near to the fire to warm ourselves. The 

‘moral world is in a perpetual winter, and the only source of 
spiritual heat is God. He invites us to draw near to him. 
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Faith is a creation that grows within us by proper care. 
When a man keeps his soul clean from sin, and his mind fixed 
on God, faith must grow. And with the growth of faith there 
comes the delight of the realization of our inheritance in Heaven. 
The heart expands with a great gladness, that is immune from 
the world’s gloom. ‘The man thus strong in faith goes not to 
Church because he is driven there by the fear of hell; but he 
goes because it is the house of God, and God is there in a special 
way. He loves the holy Mass; he sees in it something more 
than the mere outward form. He sees in it the great oblation 
of the Lamb of God for the whole world. The man of faith 
honors the sacred persons who are the anointed of the Lord; but 
yet he looks beyond the human personality of these to the office 
they represent. And if ever they fall from grace, he staggers 
not, for the office and the Sacraments remain. The man of 
faith is patient with the lot which God gives him, even though 
it be a heavy cross. He does not ask to know why the hand of 
God is heavy upon him: God knows best. And in the face of 
death, the man of faith does not lose courage; for faith enables 
him to look through the gloom of the grave into the kingdom 
of Heaven beyond. 

In this age of unbelief doubt mingles with our faith and 
dilutes it often until it is no longer an active force. Let us be 
alive to our danger. If we lose our faith, we lose everything. 
Let us not be content merely that we do not deny; let us strive 
to have the spirit of faith, until it becomes the leading 
characteristic of our lives. 

The twenty-fifth verse of Mark is identical with the doctrine 
of the sermon on the mount, and has been explained in Vol. II. 

We go back again to the fig-tree. The account tells us that, 
as Jesus came forth from Bethany, he hungered. ‘There is no 
reason why we should not take this predicate in its literal sense. 
Jesus had a true human nature, and he felt the sensation of 
hunger. Why he came forth out of Bethany hungry is not told 
us, and it is useless for us to conjecture. We know from the 
Gospels that on another time his band were constrained to pluck 
the ears of corn and eat them raw to satisfy their hunger. ‘Their 
leader had no place to lay his head, and they shared his 
privations. 
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On this morning Jesus sees a fig-tree in the distance with fine 
foliage, and he goes up to it seeking some figs. Although Jesus 
in his divine omniscience knew that the tree was barren, in this 
event, he acted as man. When he comes to the tree, he finds 
nothing but leaves. 

Now right at this point a great difficulty arises from the 
text of Mark. Mark tells us that it was not the season of figs. 
Hence the question arises: Why should Jesus come seeking figs 
on a tree, when it was not the season of figs? And why did he 
curse a tree for not having fruit, when its season had not arrived? 
Much has been written on this subject, and yet the difficulty has 
not been satisfactorily solved. 

We know from Pliny (Hist. Nat. XVI. 49) and from natural 
observation that, unlike other trees, the fig-tree puts forth its 
fruit before its leaves. Now, therefore, since this tree had its 
leaves, it should have had its fruit at least considerably developed. 
Secondly, there was a fruit of the fig-tree that ripened before 
the regular fruit harvest. This is called by the Hebrews 
M3. These are called in the English Bible the first ripe 


figs. They are spoken of in Isaiah XXXIII. 4: “Ephraim 
shall be as the first ripe fig before the summer; which when he 
that looketh upon it seeth, while it is yet in his hand he eateth 
it up.” Again in Jeremiah XXIV. 2: “One basket had very 
good figs, like the figs that are first ripe.” In Hosea, IX. 10: 
“T saw your fathers as the first ripe in the fig-tree at her first 
season.” Finally, in Micah, VII. 1: ‘‘My soul desireth the first 
ripe fig.” It clearly results from these passages that, before the 
proper season of the figs was at hand, there were to be found 
these first ripe figs. We believe that it was these which the 
Lord sought on that tree. But when he came to it, he found it 
barren of all fruit: it had neither first ripe fruit nor green fruit, 
and yet its leaves were luxuriant. And then the Lord cursed it, 
and it withered away. 

We see thus that Jesus was warranted in seeking some of 
these early figs; and at the same time Mark is right in writing 
that it was not the season of the figs. 

Jesus knew that the tree was barren before he came to it. 
He chose this insensate thing to teach a moral lesson. As the 
prophets of old sometimes by words and sometimes by symbolic 
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action taught Israel the word of God, so here Jesus makes of his 
action upon the tree an example of his dealing with the souls of 
men. ‘The tree is made the object of the anger of a disappointed 
God. Had there been no ulterior motive, the Son of God would 
not have inflicted this terrible vengeance on an insensate tree. 
The tree had no understanding; it had committed no moral 
fault; it was incapable of punishment. But the whole action is 
symbolic. The tree represents a man who has the outward 
seeming of religion, but whose soul is barren of good. In this 
sense the action is applicable to Israel, and especially to the 
priests and Pharisees. They preserved the outward forms of 
religion, but there was no fruit of righteousness in their souls. 
They affected great zeal for the honor of God, while in their 
hearts they hated the truth, and trafficked in the holy things of 
God. But the lesson does not stop here: it applies to every man 
who hides a worthless interior beneath a fair exterior. ‘There 
is much of this in this age, because it is a superficial age. Men 
wish to appear respectable; they study to acquire those qualities 
of culture and politeness that insure them the respect of society ; 
but there is little, very little of interior life. 

This tree used its vital powers to produce leaves, that fall 
in autumn and rot, and are good for no use. Man spends-his 
life in laboring for pleasure, and for the things of this world, 
which are worthless to his soul. Men build up fortunes, and 
obtain high places in the world’s honor. Worldly men esteem 
such fortunate. Their lives are called successful lives. And 
then God comes seeking some fruit in these lives, and he finds 
all that which the world praised and honored to be nothing but 
leaves, and he smites them with a curse. 

As Jesus came down the slope of the Mount of Olives, he 
saw the city lying over against him. It stretched itself out in 
a magnificent panorama from his viewpoint on the Mount of 
Olives. The Temple was the most prominent object in the 
view. That Temple was destined by God to be the place where 
the glory of God should dwell, and now by man’s wickedness it 
had become a center of hypocrisy and avarice. It was the city 
of the living God, the city which he had chosen of all the cities 
of the world to place there his Temple. In that city God had 
given Israel many tokens of his love and care. But Jerusalem 
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was rebellious and unbelieving. She hardened her heart, and 
rejected her King, her Redeemer. It was not her only crime. 
For ages she had been faithless, and the rejection of the Messiah 
was but the culmination of a long series of sins. 

The Lord weeps in mighty sorrow at the wickedness of 
Jerusalem. ‘The very form of expression of his words indicates 
deep sorrow. The “day” of Jerusalem was the day on which 
the Redeemer came and offered her forgiveness and redemption. 
All the past would have been forgiven, if she had only received 
her Messiah. In rejecting him she lost the Infinite Good; she 
procured for herself suffering and death. These things “were 
hid from her eyes,” not because God did not send her the truth, 
but because she hardened her heart and repulsed the Holy Spirit. 

St. Luke describes with painful accuracy the manner of the 
Roman siege of Jerusalem, and the result. All men know the 
history of her fall. The Lord’s dreadful prophecy was fulfilled 
with dreadful rigor. She fell totally: she has no hope in time. 
She les there a ruin, and her people have no nation, and no 
hope. We stop here: it would be too terrible to speak of the 
judgment beyond. 

That weeping of Jesus over Jerusalem has a counterpart in 
his action toward every sinful soul. God loves man, loves even 
sinful man; and when he is compelled to punish the sinner, it 
is not because he delights in the death of the sinner, but because 
infinite love has been defeated, and justice must be satisfied. 
We must remember that Jesus Christ died for love of men. 
Not willingly then does he see those whom he loved, even unto 
death, lost forever. How feeble is our love of Jesus in 
comparison with his love of us? And in Heaven what must 
Jesus’ love be for those who have been faithful to him on earth? 
O, how much man could make of this life which he throws 
away upon the worthless things of this world? 

Jesus came down from the Mount of Olives, and entered 
the Temple. He found there not the spirit of religion, but the 
spirit of the world. ‘They who were the custodians of the 
worship of God had made of the temple a place of commerce, 
and even in the commerce they were dishonest. ‘The whole 
scene is exactly like that described by St. John II. 14—16. The 
explanation of such fact is that after their expulsion at a 
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previous date in the Lord’s life, the traffickers and money 
changers had come back to the Temple, and had resumed their 
former methods. ‘The exposition of the passage will be found 
in Vol. I. of our Commentary, pages 373—379. 

Mark tells us that the Lord insisted on such reverence for 
the holy place that he would allow no one to carry a vessel 
through the Temple. This means that Jesus prohibited them 
from making the courts of the Temple a common passage way 
for secular affairs. Joseph tells us that this was forbidden in 
the laws respecting the Temple (Contra App. II. 7). 

Jesus is severe against those who profaned the Temple, but 
he has mercy and help for the poor and afflicted. He heals the 
blind and the lame in the Temple. The Pharisees permitted 
for their own selfish ends the profanation of the Temple by the 
sellers of cattle and doves, and the money changers; but they 
raised their hands in horror that Jesus should do an act of mercy 
on the Sabbath. 

Man’s injustice calls forth the wrath of Jesus; man’s 
suffering moves him to compassion. He drives out of the 
Temple the wicked men; he heals the suffering. The world 
holds aloof from the poor and afflicted, and makes friends with 
the wicked, if they have money, or power; but before God the 
only blemish in man is his sin. Wealth will protect that sin 
from human judgment, but not from the judgment of God. 

In the event here recorded Jesus quotes words from 
Isaiah LVI. 7: ‘‘— for my house shall be called a house of 
prayer for all the peoples.’ This was the purpose of the 
Temple in the mind of God. A place where the world’s clamor 
should cease, and man should worship the living God. Of all 
the things of human life this is the most important. Man 
could neglect everything else but that, and be the wisest of 
men. No wonder then that Jesus was moved to indignation to 
see that the world in its worst form had invaded the Temple of 
the living God. 

The Temple of the Old Law was holy, but the Temples of 
the New Testament are holier, and woe to the man that makes 
use of his post in them to enrich himself, and who repels men 
from the worship of the living God, by his thirst of gold. 
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Every miracle of Jesus by which he promoted the faith of 
the common people was a cause of greater hatred of the priests 
and Pharisees. ‘They feared to do violence to Jesus, fearing the 
people; for as St. Luke says, “the people all hung upon him, 
listening.” ‘The priests and Pharisees now remonstrate with 
Jesus concerning the cries of Hosanna to the Son of David, 
which the children were uttering inthe Temple. In his answer 
Jesus approves the action of the children, and declares that their 
action is included in the general intent of the prophetic words 
of the second (Vulg. 3) verse of the eighth Psalm. Though the 
Hebrew text is somewhat obscure, it appears evident that the 
Psalmist means that God makes use of the weak things of this 
world to accomplish his mighty works. ‘This great truth was 
specifically fulfilled when the Holy Spirit moved children of 
tender age to proclaim the praises of God. Thus the action of 
the children in the Temple was according to the mind of God, 
and was a proclamation of the true mission of his‘Son. The 
Holy Ghost was able to move the innocent souls of the children 
to accord to Jesus that praise which the obstinate hearts of the 
priests and Pharisees refused him. 
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23. And when he was come 
into the temple, the chief 
priests and the elders of the 
people came unto him as he 
was teaching, and said: By 
what authority doest thou these 
things? and who gave thee 
this authority ? 


24. And Jesus answered 
and said unto them: I also 
will ask you one question, 
which if ye tell me, I likewise 
will tell you by what author- 
ity I do these things. 

25. The baptism of John, 
whence was it? from Heaven 
or from men? And they rea- 
soned with themselves, saying: 
If we shall say: From Heaven; 
he will say unto us: Why 
then did ye not believe him? 

26. But if we shall say: 
From men; we fear the multi- 
tude; for all hold John as a 
prophet. 

27. And they answered 
Jesus, and said: We know 
not. He also said unto them: 
Neither tell I you by what 
authority I do these things. 

28. But what think ye? A 
man had two sons; and he 
came to the first, and said: 
Son, go work to-day in the 
vineyard. 

29. And he answered and 
said: I go, sir: and went 
not. 
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27. And they come again 
to Jerusalem: and as he was 
walking in the temple, there 
come to him the chief priests, 
and the scribes, and the elders; 


28. And they said unto 
him: By what authority doest 
thou these things? or who gave 
thee this authority to do these 
things? 

29. And Jesus said unto 
them: I will ask of you 
one question, and answer me, 
and I will tell you by what 
authority I do these things. 


30. The baptism of John, 
was it from Heaven, or from 
men? answer me. 


31. And they reasoned with 
themselves, saying: If we 
shall say: From Heaven; he 
will say: Why then did ye 
not believe in him? 

32. But should we say: 
From men—they feared the 
people: for all verily held John 
to be a prophet. 


33. And they answered 
Jesus and say: We know not. 
And Jesus saith unto them: 
Neither tell I you by what 
authority I do these things. 
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30. And he came to the 
second, and said likewise. And 
he answered and said: I will 
not: but afterward he repented 
himself and went. 


31. Whether of the twain 
did the will of his father? They 
say: ‘The second. Jesus saith 
unto them: Verily I say unto 
you, that the publicans and 
the harlots go into the king- 
dom of God before you. 


32. For John came unto 
you in the way of righteous- 
ness, and ye believed him not: 
but the publicans and the har- 
lots believed him: and ye, 
when ye saw it, did not even 
repent yourselves afterward, 
that ye might believe him. 
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1 And it came to pass, on 
one of the days, as he was 
teaching the people in the 
temple, and preaching the Gos- 
pel, there came upon him the 
chief priests and the scibes 
with the elders; 

2. And they spake, saying 
unto him: Tell us: By what 
authority doest thou these 
things? or who is he that gave 
thee this authority? 

3. And he answered and 
said unto them: I also will 


ask you a question; and tell 
Wiitele 
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4. The baptism of John, 
was it from Heaven, or from 
men? 


5. And they reasoned with 
themselves, saying: If we 
shall say: From Heaven; he 
will say: Why did ye not be- 
lieve him? 

6. But if we shall say: 
From men; all the people will 
stone us: for they are persuaded 
that John was a prophet. 


7. And they answered, that 
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In the 25th verse of Matthew’s text év avrois is found in B, 
L, Z, et al. Most authorities have éavtots. The order of the 
propositions in the 29th and 3oth verses is perturbed in the 
codices. ‘The text that we have selected is that of B, and this 
is endorsed by the Bohairic and Armenian versions, by the 
Syriac Evangelistary of Jerusalem and by Westcott and Hort. 
The order of B is inverted in the Vulgate and in the Peshito, 
Philoxenian and Curetonian Syriac, and it is found in many 
codices. We however prefer the order of B from intrinsic and 
extrinsic reasons. In the application of the parable it is fitting 
that it should be the elder son, the first son, who first promised 
obedience, but who failed in execution. Israel is there 
contemplated by the Lord, and Israel was Yahveh’s first-born 
son. Moreover, if we adopt the order of the Vulgate in the 
29th and 3oth verses, it necessitates the reading Jrzmus in the 
response of the Jews in the 31st verse. Now we find in a, b, e, 
ff’, g’, bh, 1, of the Old Italian version, and in Am., Big., Cav., 
Ept., Fuld., For., Lich, Ox., Rush., Tol., Corp., and Lind. of 
the Vulgate not primus, but novisstmus, which agrees with B. 
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Now this reading leads to an absurdity, unless we change the — 
order of the 29th and 30th verses to agree with B. Wherefore 
we have adopted the order of B in our translation. 

In verse 28 of Mark we adopt the imperfect tense édeyov on 
the authority of & B, C, L, A, and the Bohairic, Gothic, and 
Armenian versions: on the same authorities 4 7és is preferred to 
kal tis. In verse 29 the first personal pronoun, either in the 
form of kayo or xal éym is inserted in &, D, G, M, N, I, E, F, 
H, S, U, V, X, et al. This reading has also the endorsement 
of both Latin versions, both Syriac versions, and the Armenian 
version; but it is rejected by B, C, L, A, the Bohairic version, 
the Revised Edition of the Protestant Bible, and by Tischendorf, 
Westcott and Hort. In verse 32 adda eiwpev is endorsed 
by SA, B, C, Ge N, X, TP, A; WH, et al, and by the Sahidic; 
Bohairic, Coptic, and Revised Protestant versions. "Kav e7ro- 
xev is found in D, in both Latin versions, in the Armenian and 
Ethiopian versions, In the same verse all the great authorities 
have époSovvro, The Vulgate has foSovueba, which is evidently 
a gloss to remove the difficulty of the genuine reading. In the 
same verse the authorities are about equally divided between 
dyAXov and Aady, 

The chief priests and elders of the people now try to 
intimidate the Lord Jesus. They consider him but as a private 
man, and yet he had taken the law into his hands. He on his 
own authority, without warrant or writ, had driven men from 
the Temple who were protected by the most powerful men in 
Judeea. They now try to construe this as a violation of the 
public order, a usurpation of power. They come, and demand - 
on what authority he has done these things. Had their demand 
been an honest one, Jesus would have told them that he acted 
on the authority of the living God, whose Son and authorized 
legate he was. But their interrogation was dishonest, and 
wicked. If Jesus told them in what power he acted, they would 
charge him with blasphemy. If he refused to answer, they 
would discredit him to the people. Jesus saw their false hearts, 
and he caught them in their own cunning. He proposes to 
them a fair proposition. He agrees to answer their question, 
if they will answer him a question which as the teachers of 
Israel they ought to know, and which, in fact, they did know. 
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Had they answered that question truthfully, their answer would 
have been virtually the answer to their present question as to 
Jesus’ authority. But they were not seeking the truth, ‘but 
seeking to suppress it. It is a vain attempt. One might as 
well try to put God down from his throne as to put down truth. 
Truth may be set aside for a time, but finally all truth must 
prevail, and all falsehood be destroyed. 

Jesus therefore proposes to them the question: Whether 
the baptism of John were from God or from men. If it was 
from God, it was true; if it were from men, it were false. Now 
these false hearted men knew that the baptism of John was 
from God. John’s whole mission of preparation is here spoken 
of as his baptism. ‘The life of John in the desert was a proof of 
his authenticity. His words had in them the true note of the 
Prophet. God himself spoke from Heaven at the baptism of 
Jesus, and this was a ratification of John’s mission. The people 
knew that John was sent from God, and so great was their 
devotion to him that the wretched Pharisees and priests feared 
that the people would stone them, if they rejected the divine 
authority of the Baptist. But on the other hand if they 
admitted to Jesus that John’s mission was authentic, it would 
be an acknowledgment of Jesus himself, for John bore witness 
to Jesus. If they admit John’s authentic mission, then their 
Opposition to Jesus must cease. Jesus will openly charge them 
with refusing to believe the words of an authentic legate of 
God. It never comes into their minds what truth demands as 
their answer: their sole aim is to avoid danger at the hands of 
the people, and to escape the force of the truth of Jesus’ words. 
Hence they answer that they do not know whence was the 
baptism of John. In this they lied. They knew that John was 
of God, but an admission of that truth would force them to 
admit the truth of Jesus also. As they revealed minds 
unworthy to receive an explanation of Jesus’ acts in the Temple, 
he refuses to tell them in what power he acted. They are 
completely discomfited: the dullest mind could see that they 
were dishonest, and plotting. | 

The Greek text of Mark’s account of this interview is 
somewhat rough, but his meaning is identical with Matthew. 
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In the text of Matthew Jesus proposes a parable to confirm 
his rebuke of the Pharisees: Like all these parabolic 
illustrations of divine truth, this parable is very comprehensive. 
The son who first promised to do his father’s commands, and 
then did them not is every man who professes to serve God, but 
who does not fulfill that profession in his deeds. Now this was 
the leading characteristic of the priests, Pharisees, and chief 
men of Israel, it was the crime of Israel. ‘They were the chosen 
people of God; they held in abomination the godless Gentiles. 
But listen to God’s complaint of that people by the mouth of 
Isaiah: ‘‘And the Lord said: Forasmuch as this people draw 
nigh unto me, and with their mouth and with their lips do 
honor me, but have removed their heart far from me, etc.”— 
XXIX.13. The parable is not restricted to any one application. 
It contemplates every man whose religion is in mere external 
profession, but notin deed. The second son, who at first refused 
to execute his father’s commandment, but afterward repented 
himself, and went to work in his father’s vineyard, is the sinner, 
who at first disobeys God, but afterwards repents, and comes 
back to God. His way of life is not entirely good; at first he 
disobeys God; he sins; but then he turns from his way of 
disobedience and sin, and redeems himself by faithful service. 
It is plain that this second man is more acceptable. The first 
man has nothing to offer, but an empty broken promise; whereas 
the second has repentance and faithful service. 

Now, as we have said, the second son represents every 
repenting sinner. Hence as the Lord clearly explains, he 
represents the publicans and the harlots who repented and 
obtained mercy from Jesus, while the priests and Pharisees were 
rejected through unbelief. Moreover, the second son also 
represents the Gentile world, who were sinners and outcasts 
while Israel had entered into a solemn covenant with God to 
become his people. But Israel broke her promise, and brought 
forth no fruit, whereas the Gentiles in large numbers repented 
themselves, and readily accepted the call of God. 

The Lord here arraigns the priests and Pharisees, and chief 
men of Israel for their rejection of the message of John. John 
the Baptist came to them “in the way of righteousness.” That 
is, he came as an exponent of righteousness. He was himself 
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most righteous, and he called the people of Israel unto that 
state. One could not receive John, and logically reject Jesus. 
John led men to Jesus, and declared that his work was 
practically accomplished, when on the banks of the Jordan, 
after the descent of the Holy Ghost upon Jesus, he proclaimed 
him to the people as the Lamb of God, who was to take away 
the world’s sin. 

Many sinners went out to John, and believed his words, 
and were baptized, confessing their sins, but the Pharisees 
rejected him. The way to mercy is open to a repentant sinner, 
but God abominates a hypocrite. 

God does not change: he hates hypocrisy and empty 
profession in us as he did in the Jews of old. Our religion 
must be a thing of the heart: it must stand the scrutiny of God. 
It is the general tendency of men to look at the surface of 
things. We are in danger of applying ‘this tendency to 
ourselves, and of looking at the mere outside of our lives, 
Wise is the saying: Know thyself. Our soul is the most 
important creature for us in all this universe. And yet its life 
is often neglected. We often think of our success in life,—of 
our business, our possessions; and within us is an immortal soul 
pining away initsabandonment. ‘Therefore, thereis much empty 
profession among us. It does not always assume the specific 
character of the hypocrisy of the Pharisees, but it is a worthless 
pretense, and a disappointment to God. Religion should be the 
first thing in a man’s life; but with many this is not so. We 
hear daily of acts done by Catholics which would never have 
been done, if their authors were Catholics in deed. What our 
day needs is more sober reflection, more self-examination, a 
deepening of the spiritual life within us, “the kingdom of God 
is within us.” We must take our examples of conduct not from 
the world, but from Christ and his saints. We can not identify 
ourselves with this world, nor accept its principles of action. 
It is not our country. ‘The more we settle down in it, the more 
we recede from God. We must be doers of the word of God, 
and not mere hearers, who forget the voice of God in the great 
activity of the world. Christianity is not a speculative 
philosophy, but a practical rule of every deed of our lives. We 
must live what we profess in order to please God. 
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MATT. XXI. 33—46. 
33. “AAAny rapaBodjy axov- 


cate: “AvOpwros iv oixodec- 
mons, doris epvTevoev aprre- 
Adva, Kal ppaypwov adT@ mepreOn- 
ise > 9208 x. \ 
Kev, Kal wpuéev é€v avtT@ Anvor, 
x ? 60 ys \ Ed. 
Kal @xoddpnoev Tupyov, Kal e&é- 
nr \ A 
Soto avTov yewpyois, Kal arredn- 
pnoev. 
34. “Ore dé jyyioev 0 KaLpos 
TOV KapTOD, amréaTELAEV TOS dov- 
> la) x 8 \ 
NOUS AUTOU TpPOS TOUS yEewpyYous, 
AaBeiv Tos Kaprrods avTod. 


35. Kat raBdvtes of yewpryot 
tous SovAous avTod, dv wey derpay, 
dv 8é améktewvay, by 8€ €dOo8o- 
Anoav, 

36. Ildduw amdorerev dddovs 

4 ip ~ A 
SovAovs mAelovas TOV TPOTwV: 
Kal érroincay avtois @aavTas. 

37. “Tortepov Sé améoreirev 

nN > \ Ni ex by a / 
mpos avTovs Tov vidv avTod, ré- 
yov: °Evtpamrnoovta: tov viov 
pov. 

c \ \ > / 

38. Oct dé yewpyol, iddvres 

\ eX 3 > c lal e / 
TOV vioVv, eltrov év éavTois: Odtds 
€oTlv 0 KAnpovopos: SedTE, atroK- 

/ aN \ a \ 
Telvopmev avTOV, Kal oY@mEV THY 
KAnpovop.lav avToOd, 

39. Kat rAaBevtes adrov, e&é 

” fal nr 
Barov é&w Tod apmed@vos, Kal 
améxTevay, 

v 5 

40. “Ortav ody €On 6 Kdpuos 
TOU amTEeA@vos, TL Toijoe Tois 
ryewpyois éxelvois ; 

41. Aéyovow ait@: Kaxods 

a ih 
KAK@S aTONETEL AUTOS, Kal TOV 


MARK XII. 1—12. 


1. Kat np&ato avtois év ma- 
a al nr BA 
Borais Nareiv: ~AprreX@va av- 
Opwrros épvtevcer, Kai TrepréOnkev 
De 
dppayuov, Kal apugev vrodAnuor, 
\ pe / Pay XN > / 
Kal @Kxoddunoey Tupyov, Kal é&é- 
x a a a 
Seto avTov yewpyois, Kat amedn- 
pnoev, 
2. Kal aréorterev mpos tovs 
yewpyovs T@ Kaip@ Sovrov, tva 
\ A a , eS 
Tapa TaOY yewpyav AdBy aro 
TOV KAPTOV TOU AUTENOVOS. 


3. Kai raBevtes avrov, ede- 


\ > / / 
pav, Kab ATETTELNAV KEVOD, 


4. Kal wddv améoredrev 

mMpos avTovs adXov Sovrov, KaKel- 
3 Nie ‘ >’ / 

vov éxepariwoav, Kal nTiwacay. 

5. Kat adrov 


KaKeivoy aTéKTELVAV, Kal TOA- 


> 4 
ATTETTELNED, 


Aovs AdrovS, ods peév SpovTes, 
ods 5€ amroxtévvurTes. 
»” ov 8 ey > 
6. “Ere &va eixev viov ayatn- 
Tov, améoTehev avToVv éoxXaTOV 
\ > 
mpos avtovs Aéyov: “Oru évtpa- 
TNHTOVTAL TOV VidY LODv, 
2) A SS c \ \ 
7° KELVOL OE OL YEWPYOL TPOS 
c \ a 4 & / > 
éavtovs eitrav: “Oru obtds éotuv 
c f n 
0 KAnpovdmos, SedTE, aroKTelva- 
te \ na 
HEV QUTOV, KaL HuoY ExTaL 7 KAN- 
povomia, 
8. Kai rXAaBovtes améxteavav 
+ \ 
autov, Kat é&éBadov avtov &€&w 
TOU AMTEA@VOS. 
TE / 7 c A 
9. ¢ momoe o KUpLoS Tov 
> lal 
AMTEN@VOS; EXeVoOETAL Kal ATTOAE- 
\S N AY if \ 
Tel TOUS Yyewpyous, Kal dSHae TOV 
auTEeNOva aAXoLS. 
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apTerova éxd@cetar ddXdors yewp- 
yots, 
T@ TOVS KapTro’s év Tots KaLpois 


~ 2 , > 
olTives aTrobMaOVCLY av- 
> lol 
avTov. 


42. 
Ovdérote avéyvwrte év tais ypa- 
pais : 


e > a e 5 / 
Of olkodomodrtes, ovTos éyevnOn 


Aéyer avtois 6 "Inaods: 
Aov dv arredoxipacav 


els Kehadiy yovias: twapa Kv- 
/ 2 / ce N + 
plov éyéveto attn, Kat éotiv Oav- 
\ > ’ a ¢€ n 
pact? év opOarpois HUav; 
43- 


apOnoetar ad’ tuav 7 Bactrela 


an a 24 
Ata TovTO A€yw vpiv, TL 


ToD @eov, Kai SoOnceta EOve 
TOLODVTL TOUS KapTrOvS aUTHS. 

44. Kat o recov él tov 
AMov TovTov, cuvvOrXacOHoeTaL: 
ép bv 8 av méon, AuKpHoE av- 

, 

TOV, 

45. Kai dxovoavtes oi apxre- 
peis Kat ot Dapioaio: tas tapa- 
Boras avrod, éyvwoay ote Tepl 
avTov réyel. 

46. Kai {ntobvtes avtov xpa- 
thaat, epoBnOncav tTods dxdovs, 
érel els mpopntny avTov eiyov. 

33. Hear another parable: 
There was a man that was a 
householder, who planted a 
vineyard, and set a hedge 
about it, and digged a wine- 
press in it, and built a tower, 
and let it out to husband- 
men, and went into another 
country. 


34. And when the season 
of the fruits drew near, he sent 


59 


LO; 
avéyvate: AiOov dv amredoxipacav 


Ovde thy ypadny tavtTny 


ot olKodopodytes, obTOS éyeviOn 
eis Keparny ywvias: 


ae Kupiov éyévero 


aitn, Kai €or Oavpacty év od- 


Ilapa 


Oarpmois nmar ; 


12. 
cat, Kal époBnOnoay tov dydov: 


Kat éfntovy avtov xpati- 


éyvooay yap Ot Tpds avTovs THY 

mapaBodhnv eimrev, Kal adévtes 
> \ > n 

avrTov amnrdor. 


1. And he began to speak 
unto them in parables. A man 
planted a vineyard, and set a 
hedge about it, and digged a 
pit for the winepress, and built 
a: tower, -dand: let) 1t;/ out’ to 
husbandmen, and went into 
another country. 


2. And at the season he 
sent to the husbandmen a ser- 
vant, that he might receive 
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his servants to the husband- 
men, to receive his fruits. 


35. And the husbandmen 
took his servants, and beat one, 
and killed another, and stoned 
another. 


36. Again, he sent other 
servants more than the first; 
and they did unto them in like 
manner. 


37. But afterward he sent 
unto them his son, saying: 
They will reverence my son. 


38. But the husbandmen, 
when they saw the son, said 
among themselves: ‘This is 
the heir; come let us kill him, 
and take his inheritance. 


39. And they took him, 
and cast him forth out of the 
vineyard, and killed him. 


‘ 


40. When therefore the 
lord of the vineyard shall come, 
what will he do unto those 
husbandmen ? 


41. They say unto him: 
He will miserably destroy those 
miserable men, and will let 
out the vineyard unto other 
husbandmen, who shall render 
him the fruits in their sea- 
sons. 


42. Jesus saith unto them: 
Did ye never read in the Scrip- 
tures: The stone which the 
builders rejected, the same was 


from the husbandmen of the 
fruits of the vineyard. 


3. And they took him, and 
beat him, and sent him away 
empty. 


4. And again he sent unto 
them another servant; and him 
they wounded in the head, and 
handled shamefully. 


5. And he sent another; 
and him they killed: and many 
others ; beating some, and kill- 
ing some. 


6. He had yet one, a be- 
loved son: he sent him last 
unto them, saying: They will 
reverence my son. 


7. But those husbandmen 
said among themselves: This 
is the heir; come, let us kill 
him, and the inheritance shall 
be ours. 


8. And they took him, and 
killed him, and cast him forth 
out of the vineyard. 


9. What therefore will the 
lord of the vinyard do? he will 
come and destroy the husband- 
men, and will give the vine- 
yard unto others. 


10. Have ye not read even 
this Scripture: - The stone 
which the builders rejected, 
the same was made the head of 
the corner: 
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made the head of the corner: 
this was from the Lord, and it 
is marvellous in our eyes? 


43. Therefore say I unto 
you: The kingdom of God 
shall be taken away from you, 
and shall be given to a nation 
bringing forth the fruits 
thereof. 


44. And he that falleth on 
this stone shall be broken to 
pieces: but on whomsoever it 
shall fall, it will scatter him as 
dust. 


45. And when the chief 
priests and the Pharisees heard 
his parables, they perceived 
that he spoke of them. 


46. And when they sought 
to lay hold on him, they feared 
the multitudes, because they 
took him for a prophet. 


11. This was from the 
Lord, and it is marvellotis in 
our eyes? 


12. And they sought to lay 
hold on him; and they feared 
the multitude; for they per- 
ceived that he spoke the par- 
able against them: and they 
left him, and went away. 


LUKE XX. 9—19. 


g. And he began to speak 
unto the people this parable: 
A man planted a vineyard, and 
let it out to husbandmen, and 
went into another country for 
a long time. 


ro. And at the season he 
sent unto the husbandmen a 
servant, that they should give 
him of the fruit of the vine- 
yard: but the husbandmen 
beat him, and sent him away 
empty. 


9. “Hpéaro dé mpos tov Aadv 
Aéyev THY mapaBorAnv TavTny: 
"AvOpwrros épitevoey aumredOva, 

L é&édero avTov yewpyor y 
Kal é yewpyois, Kat 


arednunoev Kpdvous ixavovs: 


10. Kat xaipd améotendev 
\ \ \ la) vf 
Mpos TOUS yewpyous SovAov, iva 
aro TOD KapTrOv TOD amTENaVOS 
/ > iol € \ \ 
dwaovoiv avT@: ob 5é yewpyol 
éEarréotehay avtov deipaytes Ke 


/ 


voV, 
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11. Andhe sent yet another 
servant: and him also they 
beat, and handled him shame- 


fully, and sent him away 
empty. 
12. Andhesent yeta third: 


and him also they wounded, 
and cast him forth. 


13. And the lord of the 
vineyard said: What shall I 
do? I will send my beloved 
son: it may be they will rever- 
ence him. 


14. But when the husband- 
men saw him, they reasoned 
one with another, saying: This 
is the heir: let us kill him, 
that the inheritance may be 
ours. 


15. And they cast him forth 
out of the vineyard, and killed 
him. What therefore will the 
lord of the vineyard do unto 
them? 


16. He will come and de- 
stroy these husbandmen, and 
will give the vineyard unto 
others. And when they heard 
it, they said: God forbid. 


17. But he looked upon 
them, and said: What then is 
this that is written: ‘The stone 
which the builders rejected, 
the same was made the head 
of the corner? 


18. Every one that falleth 
on that stone shall be broken 


11. Kal mpocdbero érepov 
/ Lo * c \ > r 
méurrat SovrAov: of S€ KaKelvov 
Sefpaytes Kal atimdoavtes é€a- 


TeTTELNAY KEVOV. 
12. Kal mpooéeto tpirov 
méurpar: of 5é Kal TodTov Tpav- 
patioavres &&éBanov. 
exe 


aprerovos: Ti monow; téuryo 


Eirrey 5€ 6 Kvptos Tov 


v 
Tov vioy jou TOY ayaTrNnTOV, lows 


TOUTOY e€VTPATHGOVTAL, 


14. ‘“[ddvtes 5é avrov of yewp- 
yol, dueAoyiSovto mpos aAANXOUS, 
Adyovtes: Odrtds éotiv 0 KANpO- 
vomos: amroKTeivapyevr avTov, tva 


Huo YevnTaL ) KANpovomia, 
15. Kati éxBardvres avdrov 

yy lal > lal > / 

&@ Tod aumed@vos, amméxTevar. 

Té ovy moujoe. adtois 0 KvpLos 

TOU AMTEAMVOS ; 


16. ’EnXevoera: kal arrorddéoe 
TOUS yewpyovs TovToUs, Kal doce 
’ Axov- 


M7) yévorto. 


TOV amTeN@va adXOLS. 
caves O€ eirrav: 


‘O &€ éuPrdpas adrois, 
Té obv éotw Td yeypap- 


17. 
‘. 
elev : 
y a 
Hévov TovTo: AiOov bv amedoxt- 
pacav of oiKodomodyTes, ofTOS 


eyevnOn els Keharnv ywvias ; 


18. [lds 0 mecwy én’ éxeivoy 
\ 
Tov ov, cvvOracOnceTar, ed’ 
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to pieces; but on whomsoever 
it shall fall, it will scatter him 
as dust. 


19. And the scribes and the 
chief priests sought to lay 
hands on him in that very 
hour; and they feared the 
' people: for they perceived that 
he spoke this parable against 


Ay 2 3 
dv & av réon, NUKUHoE avTor, 


19. Kal efjrncav of ypap- 
Mates Kal of apytepels émiBareiv 
én’ avtov Tas yelpas év avTH TH 
apa, Kat époBnOncav Tov adv: 
éyvwcav yap btt mpds avTovs 
elev THY TapaBorAnY TavTHY. 


them. 


The 44th verse of Matthew is rejected by Tischendorf, who 
thinks that it has been interpolated from Luke. Westcott and 
Hort inclose the verse in brackets. 

In the text of Mark, in the’ first verse, S&B, A, (Coc 
L, Tischendorf, Westcott and Hort support é&édero: other 
authorities have é&éSoro, In the 4th verse of Mark the form 
éxehariwoay is supported by &, B, L, Tischendorf, Westcott and 
Hort; others have éxehadalwoar. 

In the ninth verse of Luke é&é5ero has the same support 
that it had in the first verse of Mark. In the 13th verse of 
Luke iddvtes is omitted before évtparnjaovta by &, B, C, D, L, 
QO, and by many versions and critics. 

This parable is specifically directed against Israel. It isa 
resume of Israel’s conduct towards Almighty God, even to the 
killing of the Messiah. The parable condenses Israel’s history 
from her foundation until her final overthrow by the Romans. 
God was wont to call Israel his vineyard. One of the most 
beautiful allegories in the Holy Scriptures is that of Isaiah, V. 
1—7. In describing the hedge, and the winepress, and the 
tower, it is the mind of God to declare that he had done all that 
was needful for his people. He had placed them in a land of 
great fertility. He had surrounded them by his own divine 
power as a wall of defense. No power could prevail against 
them while they were faithful to God. 

The winepress is said to be digged because it consisted of 
a lower chamber underground, and an upper part where the 
grapes were pressed by being trodden upon. The juice of the 
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grapes thus extracted was conducted by conduits down to the 
lower chamber where it underwent its fermentation, and where 
it was prepared for use. 

As the winepress was necessary for the perfect equipment 
of a vineyard, its moral application denotes that Israel was 
richly provided for by God. The tower in a vineyard is for the 
watchman, to guard the vineyard from thieves. The Lord 
himself was the watchman of Israel. He was her tower of 
strength, her sure refuge. 

The statement, that the householder went into another 
country refers to the fact that God is not visibly present in time 
to deal with his vineyard. After all his great benefits to Israel, 
he looked that it should bring forth fruit. In the parable, to 
agree with the nature of the natural entity selected to illustrate 
this moral truth, the householder is represented as sending his 
servants to receive the fruits at the season of the fruits. In 
applying the parable to the moral issue, a certain flexibility 
must be recognized in it. All seasons with God are the seasons 
of the fruits, and he needs no agents to bring them to him. 
The moment a good deed is done, it is accepted by God, and 
recorded for eternity. But the description conforms itself to 
the nature of the event described, and the moral sense is solely 
that Israel, the vineyard of the Lord, rendered him no fitting 
fruit. 

This parable is especially against the priests and leaders of 
the Jewish people, because they were the husbandmen of the 
vineyard of Israel. 

The servants sent at various times to these husbandmen by 
God, represent the prophets, who for generations delivered to a 
disobedient people the message of God. St. Stephen tells his 
people how they treated these prophets: ‘Which of the 
prophets did not your fathers persecute? and they killed them 
who showed before of the coming of the Righteous One; of 
whom ye have now become betrayers and murderers.”—<Acts, 
VII. 52. Jeremiah declares to Israel: ‘Your own sword hath 
devoured your prophets, like a destroying lion.”—II. 30. And 
God sent more prophets, endeavoring to overcome the wickedness 
of his people: ‘Since the day that your fathers came forth out 
of the land of Egypt unto this day, I have sent unto you all my: 
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servants the prophets, daily rising up early, and sending them: 
yet they hearkened not unto me, nor inclined their ear, but 
made their neck stiff: they did worse than their fathers.”—Jer. 
VII. 25—26. 

The final great act of God’s mercy was the ae of his 
beloved Son. Jesus the only-begotten Son of the living God 
came to Israel offering them mercy and life everlasting. He 
healed their diseases, and taught them the truth. But the chief 
priests and the Pharisees saw in the ascendancy of Christ the 
downfall of their own unjust domination; and therefore they 
hardened their hearts right in the face of truth, and killed the 
Son of God, lest they might lose their office. 

At this point the parable becomes prophetic. The casting 
of the heir forth out of the vineyard has been by some referred 
to the delivering of Jesus up to the Romans to be put to death 
as a malefactor. But, in our judgment, it has a far more forcible 
application in the crucifixion of the Lord outside the gate 
of Jerusalem. St. Pauls in Hebrews, XIII. 12, finds a mystic 
meaning in the fact that Christ suffered without the gate. 
Hence we believe that this circumstance of place is contemplated 
in the prophetic part of the parable. 

In St. Matthew Christ appeals to his hearers, to pass 
judgment on the wicked husbandmen, and they accurately 
formulated the judgment which God did execute on this wicked 
nation. But in Mark Christ himself passes the judgment; and 
in St. Luke the Jews protest against the judgment. ‘This is 
readily explained. When Nathan appeared before David, and 
represented under the form of a parable David’s sin, the prophet 
left to David to pass sentence on the man who had done the 
deed. The king did not recognize that it was his own sin that 
had been thus presented, and he declared that the perpetrator 
of the sin should die. So it was with the Jews in this present 
event. They at first did not recognize that the parable was 
directed against them, and they gave judgment according to the 
evidence in the case. In the compendious relation of the 
discourse of Christ, much is omitted by all the Evangelists. 
Certain it is that after Christ had obtained a just condemnation 
of Israel’s guilt from the Jews themselves, then he made the 
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application of the parable to Israel. It is of this application 
that Mark and Luke write, and it is at this point that the Jews 
exclaim: ‘‘God forbid!” 

There is a tone of unbelief and defiance in this exclamation. 
They will not believe that Israel shall be thus punished by the 
Lord. Of old, Israel had tended to persecute and kill the 
prophets who told her the truth, and to turn to the lying 
prophets who flattered her by lies. ‘Thy prophets have seen 
visions for thee of vanity and foolishness; and they have not 
discovered thy iniquity.”—Lamentations II. 14. 

To corroborate his prediction the Lord Jesus cites a passage 
from the one hundred and eighteenth Psalm, verses 22—23, 
(Vulg. CXVILI.): 


‘The stone which the builders rejected 
Is become the head of the corner. 
This is the Lord’s doing ; 

It is marvellous in our eyes.” 


The character of this stone is thus described by Isaiah, 
XXVIII. 16: “Therefore thus saith the Lord God: Behold I 
lay in Zion for a foundation a stone, a tried stone, a precious 
corner stone of sure foundation: he that believeth shall not be 
put to shame.” 

In a building the corner stone joins the two walls at the 
angle, and thus becomes the chief element of strength in the 
building. Jesus Christ was rejected by the Jews, the first 
builders of the edifice of God’s organized worship on earth. 
But after his rejection and imolation, Jesus entered into his 
glory as the head of the great New Covenant, and in that New 
Covenant he is the corner stone of strength; he is the 
foundation upon which the whole edifice rests. All these 
great events were clearly foretold to Israel by her inspired 
men, and they are here recited by Jesus to an unbelieving 
generation. 

As we readily see from the airy of the Greek text, and also 
from the feminine Oavyacry agreeing with it, the antecedent of 
“this” in the sentence: “This was from the Lord,” ete., is 
Kepars yovias, “the head of the corner.” Jesus Christ was from 
God, by the eternal act of generation, and also by virtue of his 
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authentic mission: he was marvellous in the eyes of men because 
he spoke as never man spoke, and operated miracles which no 
power but that of God could do. 

The Lord reaffirms the transition of God’s Holy Covenant 
from Israel to the Gentile nations; and he tells them the cause. 
Israel had not produced fruit unto her founder; and the Gentile 
nations should produce fruit. The truth of this prophecy is 
inevitable, and it has been fulfilled. The awful punishment has 
fallen upon the murderers; the Covenant has passed to the 
Gentiles; Israel is stricken and hopeless; and the Gentile 
nations compose the Church of Christ, and bring forth fruits for 
God. The offering of the great Sacrifice of the Mass never 
ceases on earth; and wherever the sun shines, men of the Gentile 
nations are found who are faithful followers of Jesus Christ. 

The Jews were an intensely national people; and whenever 
their proud national aspirations were opposed, their fierce anger 
was aroused. So here they were eager to seize Jesus, but they 
feared the common people, who took Jesus for a prophet. We 
can see in this history that it was not the common people that 
delivered Jesus to death: it was those who stood in the high 
places of the nation who were responsible for the fearful crime. 

The forty-fourth verse of Matthew’s text is doubtful; but 
the proposition is inspired Scripture, for it is found in the 
eighteenth verse of Luke. It expresses the inevitable result of 
man’s opposition to Christ. When a man hurls himself upon a 
great firm fixed rock, the rock suffers nothing; but the man is 
broken to pieces by the impact. But if the rock hurls itself 
upon a man, it crushes him. So it is in the case of man’s 
opposition to Christ. There can be but one result in the conflict 
of the two beings. Christ is almighty, and no power can prevail 
against him; and he must put down every creature that raises 
itself against him. It was not because men prevailed against 
him, that he was put to death. It was because he freely willed 
it, and offered himself to die in the inscrutable mystery of the 
Vicarious Atonement. But that phase of his life is now over. 
He is now entered into his kingdom, and every enemy must be 
subject to him. It is absolutely futile to oppose the cause of 
Christ. Christ allows men to persecute the Church, because the 
way of his service is the way of suffering. But Christ’s cause 
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always triumphs, and the fiercer the attack on him by his 
enemies, the greater is their own ruin. Nothing could express 
it better than the foolish attempt of a man to remove the great 
fixed rocks of the mountain side by hurling himself upon it. 
The man making such an attempt destroys himself, but the rock 
remains unmoved forever. 

When we read the account of the faithless husbandmen of 
the Lord’s vineyard, our minds go back through the ages of 
history and contemplate faithless Israel. God destroyed that 
first vineyard and founded another. That second vineyard is 
the Catholic Church of which we are members. Though he 
did much for the first vineyard, he has done more for us. We 
are bought with a great price. He seeks fruit of us also; is he 
receiving it? Are our souls strong in living faith? Is God our 
first thought and our first love? Is the character of our lives 
essentially Christian? Do we live in the divine presence, and 
contemplate Heaven as our only real possession? Is the fulfill- 
ment of God’s commandments a stern reality ; taking precedence 
of all other issues of our life? Do we square all the actions of 
our lives with the code of the Gospel? Are our prayers fervent? 
Do we keep our bodies under the restraint of the spirit? Do we 
love our fellow-men and forgive our enemies? Are we humble 
in the sight of God? Are we charitable to the poor? Suchare 
the fruits which God expects of us. Let us look well into our 
lives to see if we have these fruits. Endeavor should never rest. 
If we have them, we should endeavor to abound still more; and 
if we have them not, we should at once change the mistaken 
course of our lives, and endeavor by great repentance and love 
to redeem the past. 
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3. And sent forth his ser- 
vants to call them that were 
bidden to the marriage feast: 
and they would not come. 

4. Again he sent forth other 
servants, saying: Tell them 
that are bidden: Behold I 
have made ready my dinner: 
my oxen and my fatlings are 
killed, and all things are ready: 
come to the marriage feast. 

5. But they made light of 
it, and went their ways, one to 
his own farm, another to his 
merchandise: 

6. And the rest laid hold 
on his servants, and entreated 
them shamefully, and killed 
them. 

7. But the king was wroth ; 
and he sent his armies, and de- 
stroyed those murderers, and 
burned their city. 


8. Then saith he to his ser- 
vants: ‘The wedding is ready, 
but they that were bidden were 
not worthy. 

9. Go ye therefore unto the 
partings of the highways, and 
as many as ye shall find, bid 
to the marriage feast. 

10. And those servants went 
out into the highways, and 
gathered together all as many 
as they found, both bad and 
good: and the wedding was 
filled with guests. 
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11. But when the king 
came in to behold the guests, 
_ he saw there a man who had 
not on a wedding-garment: 


12. And he saith unto him: 
Friend, how camest thou in 
hither not having a wedding- 
garment? And he was speech- 
less. 


13. Then the king said to 
the servants: Bind him hand 
and foot, and cast him out into 
the outer darkness; there shall 
be the weeping and gnashing 
of teeth. 


14. For many are called, 
but few chosen. 
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In the 7th verse of this text axovoas is added in D, C, X, 
mel et al. 

In its main features this parable is identical with Luke XIV. 
16—24, which has been explained in this present volume. In 
the present parable the Lord adds the fact that some of those 
who were invited killed the servants of the king who invited 
them. ‘The destruction of these murderers by the armies of 
the king is also proper to this parable. These features bring 
out the crimes of the Jews in dealing with the legates of God, 
even to their crime of delivering up to death the Son of God. 
The destruction of the murderers by the armies of the king 
represents the taking of Jerusalem by the Romans, 

That which is called in the parable of St. Luke a great 
supper is here called the marriage feast of the king’sson. Nothing 
else can be contemplated in both expressions but the kingdom 
of Heaven. Heaven is the marriage feast of Jesus Christ 
the Son of God with the Church. Frequently in Holy Writ the 
Church is called the spouse of Christ: ‘For I espoused you to 
one husband, that I might present you a pure virgin to Christ.” 
—Il. Cor. XI. 2. 
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Now the Church is partly upon earth, and partly in Heaven ; 
but the parable has special reference to the militant Church. 

We have before described the moral import of the various 
excuses alleged by those who were invited. 

In declaring that the servants of the king gathered together 
both bad and good, it is indicated that both bad and good are 
found in the Church of God. In a subsequent parable we shall 
develop this particular fact in the Church. 

It was a canon of etiquette of the East that a man appearing 
at a wedding feast, should be clad in a wedding garment. ‘To 
appear there without such garment betokened a lack of 
respect for the host. It was but natural and right that a man 
should in his habiliments show honor to the man whose guest 
he was. Oriental society had recognized that festive garments 
were demanded as a token of honor of the event; and hence the 
omission of those garments was a mark of dishonor. We do not 
believe that any certain form of garment is designated asa 
wedding garment. It was simply an obligation arising out of the 
nature of things to clothe one’s self in fitting garments to appear 
at the solemn festivity. To appear there in torn and soiled gar- 
ments was a mark of contempt of the event, and of the host. 

The king addresses the offender in a mild manner; he 
calls him friend, and asks to know the cause of the act of 
disrespect shown by the contemptuous disregard of proper dress. 
This shows forth that the judgment of God does not proceed out 
of anger. God can not be angry, as we conceive anger. The 
man is speechless because his act was unjustifiable; and in the 
judgment of God, man will be able to find no justification for his 
sins. ‘The sinner will see before him the records of his crimes 
so clearly that he will have no defense. He will see that it is 
not to gratify anger that the Judge passes the terrible sentence, 
but because justice demands it. The justice that regulates the 
whole order of the universe makes the condemnation of the 
sinner imperative. ; 

Some have found a difficulty in the parable in the fact that 
the man’s punishment is out of proportion to his crime. He 
had violated a social propriety in the matter of dress; it would 
be right for such violation to eject him from the banquet; but to 
bind his hands and feet; and to cast him where there would be 
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weeping and gnashing of teeth seems excessive. ‘To answer this 
difficulty, we must take cognizance of the fact that in all those 
parables the main truth is not the natural event, but the moral 
truth illustrated thereby. ‘The natural event is only a help to 
realize more fully the main truth. Now this being the case the 
natural fact at certain junctures loses its identity, and the great 
moral truth absorbs the whole narration, and stands forth alone. 

So in the present parable if we ask: Why is such terrible 
punishment meted out to a man who had appeared in improper 
garb at a marriage feast? ‘The answer is that here the act of the 
man is not adequate to represent the act of the sinner who has 
come into the Kingdom of Christ without that disposition of 
soul which the wedding garment symbolizes. At this point 
therefore we, in a certain sense, fix our minds on the real factor 
indicated by the man unprovided with a wedding garment. ‘The 
punishment is not inflicted on a man for a violation of a social 
propriety, but it is inflicted on the factor represented by that 
man. Such is the nature of figurative speech that this transition 
of the mind is supposed to take place wherever the nature of the 
facts demands it, and such transition is not difficult ; for the mind 
sees in every element of the natural fact the greater reality back 
of the figure. 

We must therefore recognize in the man cast out from the 
marriage feast the sinner in the Church. The wedding garment 
signifies the state of grace of the soul; it indicates faith, and 
love, and good works,—in a word, the state of holiness. The 
sinner who is unprovided with this wedding garment of holiness 
is in the Church, but his presence there profits him nothing. 
He is not fit to be there; he is out of harmony with everything 
there; he mars the congregation by his presence. If the great 
King should come at any moment, he would be compelled to 
cast him out of the company of the elect into the darkness and 
sufferings of hell. ‘The parable makes known to men that it is 
not enough to be in the Church in order to be saved; and it 
implies that it shall often be verified that men come into the 
marriage feast without the wedding garment. 

The state into which the man is cast certainly represents 
hell. It is a place of eternal darkness, of weeping and gnashing 
of teeth. It has been well said that we should often go down to 
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hell in thought during life, that we may not go down there in 
reality after death. We should in thought practice dying and 
going to judgment. The thought of hell is not a pleasant 
thought, and it is usually quickly dismissed from the mind. 
The power of rationalism is infecting the whole world; and 
rationalism discards hell. Hell is an unpopular theme. The 
‘“Gtching ears” foretold by Paul demand a more pleasant 
message. But the words of Jesus shall not pass away. Many 
times, and in the clearest language, has Jesus declared that the 
unrepenting sinner’s portion shall be hell for all eternity. A 
mystery shrouds the dark abyss; but that is not a justification 
of man’s unbelief. We are surrounded on all sides by mysteries 
demanding an absolute trust in God, where reason fails. 

Let us contemplate for a moment the character of hell, as 
tepresented by the darkness here spoken of. If we were 
deprived of our sight in this life, how sad would beourlot? Butwe 
could, at least, look forward with hope to the end, and to the better 
life beyond, where our blindness would be taken away. But the 
darkness of hell has no end; it isa land of eternal darkness. 

In the parable the hands and feet of the rejected guest are 
bound, so that he must remain in the darkness where he is cast. 
In the moral application this represents the fixed and immutable 
state of the damned in hell. Out of hell there is no redemption. 
The lost souls realize that their unhappy state can never have an 
end, and this knowledge is inexpressible torture. In the darkest 
day of any sorrow that we have ever experienced on earth, we 
could feel that the sun was behind the clouds, and would shine 
again; but for the damned there is no such hope. This thought 
causes a despair which we can not realize. 

Hell is a land of weeping and gnashing of teeth. The 
weeping signifies the great sorrow for the loss of the Supreme 
Good: the gnashing of teeth indicates the mad despair at the 
hopelessness of the state. Wild shrieks of despair mingle with 
the blasphemous mockings of the demons. It is a land of hate. 
Lovers who have gone to hell through an illicit love will hate 
each other through all eternity. 

We sometimes hear that persons die together,by their own 
hand, in the expectation that they will be together in eternity. 
It isa foolish expectation: the damned do not love; they only 
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hate. ‘They hate God, and they hate all things. The thought 
of what they have lost is ever present. We all know what asad 
thought it is to realize in this life that we have lost some great 
opportunity. But such sorrow is lightened by the reflection 
that the loss is only temporal; as men say: “It’s all ina life 
time.” But the damned soul has lost all, and the loss is eternal. 
It is a spirit, and must be forever thinking, and through all the 
endless ages of eternity it must think these unhappy thoughts. 
Children who have been lost through the sins of their parents 
will be as so many Furies to torment those parents forever. 
There is never any peace, never any hope, never any love in hell. 

Our Lord tells us of a rich man in the flames of hell who asked 
for a drop of water to cool his tongue. The Lord spoke this in 
a parable, but what he said is applicable to any one of the 
damned. ‘That drop of water has never been given, and can 
never be given. All the terrible features of hell fade into 
insignificence when compared to its eternity. The finite 
intelligence can not comprehend eternity. The utmost bounds 
of its possible comprehension must be a finite quantity. 
Comparisons help somewhat, but they do not represent the real 
nature of eternity. With two digits of our system of numeration 
we express the life time of aman. ‘Three represent the length 
of empires. With four digits we express the number of years 
since the birth of Christ. Now ifa line of numbers began at 
the east and stretched across the whole expanse of Heaven, 
even to the west, and then turned and continued back to the 
east, and thus wound itself over the whole expanse of Heaven, 
it would express a sum that would far surpass the powers of our 
minds. But after the years expressed by such a number shall 
have passed, eternity will be beginning. ‘The distance from our 
earth to the sun is said to be ninety-five million miles. If an 
angel should take one grain of sand of our earth and bear it 
towards the sun at the rate of the millionth part of an inch 
every million years, when that angel should have transported 
the whole of our great globe to the sun, eternity would be 
beginning. It is always beginning: never ending. How the 
thought of eternity heightens the glory of Heaven, and intensifies 
the terror of hell! And this is the Heaven that we are 
sacrificing for a brief possession of some creature of earth, or the 
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enjoyment of some passing pleasure. And there have been 
times in our lives when by sin we stood so in the displeasure of 
God that, if the summons of death had come, we would have 
been cast into hell. Had the blow fallen, what would have 
been our thoughts at this moment? Stop for a moment, and 
imagine yourself in hell; away from every loved one, alone in 
hell. ‘The awful situation at first stuns us; we can not realize 
it. We all remember the Duke Clarence’s dream in the Tower: 

‘““Q, no, my dream was lengthen’d after life ; 

O, then began the tempest to my soul! 

I pass’d, methought, the melancholy flood, 

With that grim ferryman which poets write of, 

Unto the kingdom of perpetual night. 

The first that there did greet my stranger soul, 

Was my great father-in-law, renowned Warwick ; 

Who cried aloud: ‘ What scourge for perjury _ 

Can this dark monarchy afford false Clarence?’ 

And so he vanish’d: then came wandering by 

A shadow like an angel, with bright hair 

Dabbled in blood; and he shrieked out aloud: 

‘Clarence is come: false, fleeting, perjured Clarence, 

That stabb’d me in the field by Tewksbury ; 

Seize on him, Furies, take him to your torments!’ 

With that, methought, a legion of foul fiends 

Environ’d me about, and howled in mine ears 

Such hideous cries, that with the very noise 

I trembling waked, and for a season after 

Could not believe, but that I was in hell, 

Such terrible impression made the dream.”’ 

How good it is, after such a reflection, or such a dream, to 
realize that it is not real? that we are yet in life, and have hope? 
But when a man sins mortally, that terrible fate might be his at 
an moment. In the state of sin, man belongs to hell. 

And there may have been times in our lives, when if the 
sleep of death had succeeded the taking rest in sleep, hell would 
not have been a dream, but an eternal reality. How wild the 
regret of the soul cast into hell? 0, if it could only live 
over again! But it can not live over: there is one life, one 
death, one judgment, and then eternity. | 
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How many have been hurled out of life suddenly into 
eternal hell! Not many years ago an explosion occurred in a 
factory in one of our cities, and a bolt of iron was shot high into 
the air; and it fell, and crushed the life out of a young man 
lying asleep by the side of a harlot. It is a fearful thing to sin ; 
for when a man sins, the snapping of the frail thread of life will 
cast him into hell. 

Our thoughts of hell are not right thoughts. With many 
it isan unpleasant subject, and is put out of their thoughts. 
Others think of it only to doubt its existence. And thus our 
lives are not tempered by the salutary fear that comes from 
such serious reflections. No doctrine has suffered more through 
the widespread unbelief of our times than the existence of hell. 
Not to speak of non-Catholics, even in the mind of many 
members of the Church, there are half formulated doubts 
concerning it. 

But its doctrinal basis is absolutely irrefragable. It is 
clearly revealed in Scriptures, defined by the Church, and has 
been the belief of the Church always. We must believe it. 
We must believe it in its personal relation to us, and we must 
convert our fear of hell into a horror of sin, which made hell. 

Men differ in explaining the tenth verse of the present text. 
Some believe that this verse relates only to the Jews. ‘Thus 
Theophylactus: “It is shown therefore that the parable was 
proposed on account of the Jews, who were indeed called, but 
not chosen, because they obeyed not.” ‘This view is also 
defended by Knabenbauer. Maldonatus goes to the opposite 
extreme by asserting that the greater number of the members of 
the Church will be condemned. We choose a middle course 
between these extremes. We hold it evident that this fourteenth 
verse is a conclusion drawn from the action of both classes who 
had been invited. Hence it contemplates both the Jews and the 
Gentiles. Moreover, as it applies to the Gentiles, it includes 
more than are actually in the Catholic Church. It includes the 
whole world; for Christ died for all men, and wishes all men to 
be saved. ‘The parable must not be too literally applied. In 
the parable not one of those first invited accepts the call; 
whereas, in fact many Jews, especially in the beginning, embraced 
Christianity, and died in sanctity. And so with the Gentiles, 
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not all who were called came into the Church. All were called: 
some entered. Finally, of those who entered some were found 
unprovided with the wedding garment of holiness befitting their 
state. The parable first therefore establishes the fact that many 
men reject the call of God. Secondly, it establishes the fact 
that of those who do accept the call, and enter the Church, not 
all are saved. And then Christ draws the general conclusion 
that the multitude made up of all the nations of men who 
reject the call altogether, and of those who are unfaithful to 
their calling, is far greater than the multitude of the elect. The 
contrast implied in the two terms employed by him, “many” 
and “few” indicates that they who are not chosen greatly 
outnumber those who are chosen. 

As this is a point of great importance in theological 
discussion, we wish to make our opinion as strong as possible. 
In the first place, therefore, no one can deny that the obvious 
sense of the fourteenth verse applies to both classes. The Lord 
is explaining that terrible truth, that God rejects many men, and 
he gives the causes. Two great causes are assigned, the 
rejection of the call, and the unfaithfulness of some of those who 
accept. The parable is a universal presentation of truth. It 
contemplates the whole world. The marriage feast is the 
kingdom of Heaven, and to that kingdom the Jews were first 
invited, and then the call went out to all the nations of the earth. 
The chosen are those who accept that call, and are faithful to it; 
they who are called but not chosen are all that mighty host who 
either neglect the call, or who fail to keep the commandment 
of God in conformity with that call. This multitude is 
far greater than those who are chosen. This opinion is 
endorsed by St. Thomas, Cajetan, Salmeron, Jansenius, Lamy 
and others. 

The parable does not settle the question of the relative 
number of the reprobate and the chosen in the Church; but it 
establishes the fact beyond all doubt that of all humanity the 
chosen are few in comparison to those who are lost. Though 
such a truth is terrible indeed, it is warranted by the testimony 
of history, and our own experience of the condition of human 
life in our own days. In all the nations of the world, they are 
the few who are serving God, and striving to gain Heaven. 
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Though the question is not answered here of the proportion 
of the chosen in the Church, we can not believe that the greater 
number of the members of the Catholic Church is lost. We 
are forced to concede that many of the children of the Church 
are lost, but we believe a much greater number are saved. 
However, the fact that one was cast out of the banquet hall of 
the king should keep us vigilant that we always have on the 
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22. Kat dxotearvtes eOatpua- 
cay, Kai apdvtes avtov amHrOav. 
15. Then went the Phar- 
isees, and took counsel how 


they might ensnare him in his 
talk. 


16. And they sent to him 
their disciples, with the Her- 
odians, saying: Master, we 
know that thou art true, and 
teachest the way of God in 
truth, and carest not for any 
one: for thou regardest not the 
person of men. 


17. Tellus therefore: What 
thinkest thou? Is it lawful to 
give tribute unto Cesar, of 
not? 


18. But Jesus _ perceived 
their wickedness, and said: 
Why tempt ye me, ye hypo- 
crites? 

19. Show me the tribute 
money. And they brought 
unto him a penny. 

20. And he saith unto 
them: Whose is this image 
and superscription? 

a1. They say unto him: 
Ceesar’s. Then saith he unto 
them: Render therefore unto 
Cesar the things that are 
Cesar’s; and unto God the 
things that are God’s. 

22. And when they heard 
it, they marvelled, and left 
him, and went their way. 
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13. And they sent unto 
him certain of the Pharisees 
and of the Herodians, that they 
might catch him in his talk. 


14. And when they were 
come, they say unto him: 
Master, we know that thou art 
true, and carest not for any 
one: for thou regardest not the 
person of men, but of a truth 
teachest the way of God: Is 
it lawful to give tribute unto 
Ceesar, or not? Shall we give, 
or shall we not give? 


5. But’. he. knowing 
their hypocrisy, said unto 
them: Why tempt ye me? 


bring me a penny, that I may 
see it. 


16. And they brought it. 
And he saith unto . them: 
Whose is this image and super- 
scription? And they said unto 
him: Ceesar’s. 


17. And Jesus said unto 
them: Render unto Ceesar the 
things that are Czesar’s, and 
unto God the things that are 
God’s. And they marvelled 
greatly at him. 
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LUKE XX. 20—26. 


20. And they watched him, 
and sent forth spies, who 
feigned themselves to be right- 
eous, that they might take hold 
of his speech, so as to deliver 
him up to the rule and to the 
authority of the governor. 

21. And they asked him, 
saying: Master, we know 
that thou sayest and teachest 
rightly, and acceptest not the 
person of any, but of a truth 
teachest the way of God: 


22. Is it lawful for us to 
give tribute unto Ceesar, or 
not? 

23. But he perceived their 
craftiness, and said unto them: 
Show me a penny. 

24. Whose image 
superscription hath it? 
they said Cezesar’s. 


and 
And 


25. And he said unto them: 
Then render unto Ceesar the 
things that are Czesar’s, and 
unto God the things that are 
God’s. 

26. And they were not able 
to take hold of the saying be- 
fore the people: and they mar- 
velled at his answer, and held 
their peace. 


4 
20. Kal TapaTnpynoavrTes 
¢€ 
améoterav éyKabérous, vTroKpivo- 
ie € S\ tds 2. iA 
pévous éavrovs Sixalous evar, iva 
a ef 
émtkaBovtat avTov Adyouv, @oTE 
lal > ny n > lol \ 
mapadovvat avTov TH apXn Kal 


a A ce if 
Tn eEovala TOU NYE“Ovos. 


aI. 
AéyovtTes : 


Kal érnpetncay. avror, 
AisdoKare, o1dapev 
bre OpOas Adyeas Kal SiddaoKeEts, 
Kat ov auBaves mpdcwmov, ddXr’ 
ém’ addnOelas thy odd0v ToD Beod 
dvdaoKes : 

22. “Kkeotw nuads Kaicaps 
pdpov Sodvat, 7) ov; 

23. Katavojoas 8 avtav 
THY Tavoupylav, eimev pds av- 
tovs: AeiEard wou Snvdpiov: 

24. Tivos éye etxdva xa érrt- 
ypadny; ot dé eirav: Kaloapos, 


25. ‘O &€ eizrev mpds avtovs: 


Toivuy amddote Ta 


Katoapos 
Kaicapi, cal ta tod Oeod ta 


Oco. 


26. Kai ov« loyvoav émida- 
/ a c./. fol 
BéoGar Tod phwatos évavtiov Tov 
Aaov: Kal 


Oavpdoavtes ert 


Ate “ 
T) aTroKpice avTov, éoiynoay. 


In the 16th verse of Matthew’s text Adyovras has the 
support of &, B, L, 27, the Peshito, Cureton’s Syriac, the 
Ethiopian version, and of Tischendorf, Westcott and Hort. 
C, D, X, A, II, et al. have Adyoves. 
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In the 17th verse of Mark B and D omit avrois after eizev, 

In the 23rd verse of Luke’s text 7/ pe weipdfere is omitted 
by &, B, L, et al., and by Tischendorf, Westcott and Hort. 

These passages reveal one of the deepest plots which the 
Pharisees laid to entrap Jesus. It was concocted in a council 
convened by them for this purpose. Fearing that Jesus would 
recognize at once their dishonesty if they approached him, they 
select some of their disciples who feigned themselves to be very 
pious, and they associated with these certain men of the party 
called the Herodians. 

The Herodians are spoken of by Mark, III. 6, and that 
former reference and these parallel passsages are the only places 
in the New Testament where they are mentioned. Almost 
nothing is known of them. We are in entire ignorance of their 
origin and their principles. One thing we know that they were 
inimical to Christ. A probable conjecture is that they were 
political adherents of the Herodian dynasty. 

The delegation sent to Jesus first endeavor to ingratiate 
themselves by adulation. That which they say to Jesus is true 
of him in the highest sense, but they uttered it not with sincere 
hearts, but only to induce him to fall into their trap; hence in 
their mind it was the basest flattery. Jesus did teach the way 
of God in truth, and did not regard the person of man in 
delivering truth and just judgment. The world stands greatly 
in need of his example in this regard. They are few who stand 
for truth and judgment fearlessly without regard to the person of 
any man. On the contrary, we find that most men modify their 
judgment in deference to the persons of the rich and influential. 
To do otherwise requires unworldliness; and most men are in 
large part worldly. The rich man sins, and no man dares to 
chide him; the poor man sins, and a hundred voices are raised 
against him. ‘The man of wealth and power is entertained and 
courted by those who should denounce him. Judges and juries 
wink at his crimes. The average man has much moral cowardice 
in him. Most men love to have the favor of persons of power 
and social rank. We find few who stand for truth always. And 
not only in great matters of human society, but in the every day 
events of our lives is this verified. We are deferential to men of 
power, even though they be moral lepers. Even in ordinary 
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conversation, we sacrifice truth in order not to oppose some one 
whose favor we desire. Men come to us and express views in 
conflict with truth, and we are silent, when truth demands that 
we speak a denial. The cause of truth is often the unpopular 
side of an issue: we fear to oppose the popular opinions of 
society. We make compromises with the false thought of the 
day lest we lose the favor of men. Back of this are cowardice 
and selfishness. We need to arouse ourselves to a nobler 
devotion to principle by a study of the character of our divine 
Master, and of the characters of his saints. 

The disciples of the Pharisees and the Herodians propose to 
Jesus, whether it was lawful for a Jew to give tribute to Cesar, 
or not. They hoped by this dilemma to force an opinion that 
would ruin him. If he judged that it was lawful to give that 
tribute, they would denounce him to the people as an emissary 
of Rome, disloyal to Israel’s law. If he judged that it was not 
lawful, they would accuse him before the Roman authorities as 
guilty of treason against the state. 

In Scriptural language the Roman Emperor is always 
termed Ceesar. 

There were two tributes imposed by Rome: a poll tax on 
every man, slave or freeman, anda land tax. It matters not 
which tax is here spoken of. 

In Deuteronomy, XVII. 15, in the law respecting the 
election of a king it is written: “Thou mayest not put a 
foreigner over thee, who is not thy brother.” That law 
regulated the free choice of a king in the days of Israel’s 
independence : it had no bearing on their condition, when they 
became, through their sins, vassals of the nations. In the days 
of their decline, very often Jeremiah exhorted them in the name 
of God to live in peace under the domination of the Babylonians. 
But the Jews were never peaceful under the foreign yoke. 
When they were worthy, God helped them to throw off that 
yoke. Thus we see that the Maccabean line freed Israel from the 
yoke of the Seleucidee ; but when they sinned, God permitted them 
to be subjugated by the nations. ‘Thus the Roman domination 
was permitted by God. It was the duty of the Jew, in that 
condition of things, to obey the laws of Rome which did not 
conflict with the laws of God. The giving of tribute was such 
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a law, and in Jesus’ response it is really affirmed that it is lawful 
to pay the tribute to Rome; but it is presented in such a way 
that the plotters can not make of it a charge against him to the 
people. He calls for a piece of the tribute money. It wasa 
Roman coin, bearing the image and superscription of the Roman 
Emperor. He forces them by a direct question to admit that 
the money was coined by Rome. It wasaclear evidence of 
Rome’s supremacy. The coining of money has always been 
regarded as the exclusive right of the reigning government. 
Had the Roman government been overthrown at that point of 
Israel’s history, anarchy would have succeeded. It was clearly 
therefore God’s will that the Roman government should be 
recognized. The current money of Judea was Roman, and 
gave evidence that the Romans held there a_ legitimate 
government. 

At the same time, the question proposed to Jesus was not 
a political question, but a religious one. The question was 
whether it was against the law of God to pay tribute to the 
Roman government. Now, even if the Roman government were 
illegitimate, even though it were an unjust tyranny, as long as 
it was the only existing government, it was not opposed to the 
law of God to pay the tribute: yea, rather it was a duty to pay 
such tribute to preserve the public order. Had the authors of 
the question been honest, Jesus would have given a direct 
affirmative answer to the question. But the plot behind the 
question obliges him to present his answer in such a way that it 
can not be abused by the Pharisees. The money of the country 
belonged to Rome. Rome had coined it, and sent it there. The 
people accepted it, and made it the medium of their exchange. 
The Roman government was there established, and had the right 
of a government which God recognizes. 

The Lord informs the plotters that he is aware that they 
are tempting him, ‘“ he knew what was in man.” ‘This rebuke | 
to the disciples of the Pharisees is an evidence of Jesus’ Divinity, 
while it served as another warning to those wicked men to turn 
from their evil way. 

There is a marvellous prudence in the Lord’s response. 
He decides the question fully, and yet does not commit 
himself. He simply commands to give to Cesar what belongs 
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to Cesar. He himself does not decide that tribute is one of 
these things; but by his question he forces them to declare that 
the tribute money is really Czesar’s. 

Jesus’ answer proclaims that the payment of the tribute 
conflicts not with the rights of God. God and the state are not 
antagonistic. God is the author of organized government. He 
created man with the capacity of forming organized governments. 
His Providence watches over governments, even though wicked 
men occupy the places of power. Of course, God leaves much 
to the free acts of men in the matters of the governments of the 
world; but yet God is back of human society, and will not allow 
human society to be destroyed by any causes. Human 
government is inconceivable without authority, and where there 
is authority, there must be obedience. Hence man has a set of 
duties toward the state. The just laws of the state have the 
sanction of God. Jesus Christ here exhorts all men to observe 
the just statutes of the state. Man has other duties towards 
God, with which his duty to the state does not conflict. God is 
above the state; God’s forum is the forum of the conscience, 
the interior forum of the soul, whose acts only God can judge. 
Now the state, in its right conception, does not conflict with 
man’s duty to God. But by the perversity of man, every state in 
more or less degree contravenes the rights of God. In the great 
states of the world, the men who are in the ascendency are not the 
true followers of Jesus Christ. Hence the followers of Jesus have 
endured great persecutions from the various states of the world. 

Now in the conflict between the Church and the state, the 
Christian’s law is outlined here by Christ. The Christian is to 
obey the state, whenever its laws do not conflict with the 
inalienable right of God. Man is never at a loss to determine 
just when obedience to the state ceases to be a duty. The issue 
is very plain. God’s sphere is well defined, and the sphere of 
the state is well defined. St. Paul commanded the Christians to 
obey all civil magistrates; but when the civil authority 
commanded him to worship the false gods of the state, he resisted 
unto death. The early Christians did likewise. The true 
Christians of England obeyed England’s laws until the impious 
Henry VIII. proclaimed himself the head of the Church, and then 
they rightly refused to recognize him in that capacity. 
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At times the Christian must accept and observe laws which 
are against the rights of his religion. Open resistance would be 
futile, and would disturb the public order to no effect. Of 
course, peaceful agitation, and the employment of legitimate 
methods are laudable. By such methods the great leader, 
Windhorst, caused the repeal of the most iniquitous laws in 
Prussia. By such means O’Connell accomplished the emancipation 
of the Catholics of Ireland. But there are times when the laws 
of the state conflict with some essential principle of man’s duty 


to God, and then man’s duty is to resist even to death. 
The Evangelists tell us that the enemies of Jesus were 
completely routed by the wisdom of his answer: they marvelled 


at him, and went away. 


MATT. XXII. 23—33. 


23.. Ev éxeivyn tH 7) épa Tpoo- 
HAOov aviT@ Vaddoveaior, Aéyov- 
TES pn ElvaL AvdoTacLW, Kal ér7- 
pOTnTay avTor, 

AddoKane, 


"Eav tis atro- 


24. Aéyovres: 
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a > ~ > fal 
TG GdEeAP@ avTod, 
25. 


aderpol: Kal Oo TPA@TOS yHuas 


"Hoav 6é rap’ iv érta 
> A \ XX / 
éTeNeUTH TEV, Kal wy Exwov oT épua, 


apnKey 
T@ AOEAPH avtov : 


THY Yyuvaika avTov 

26. ‘Opotws Kal o Sdevrepos, 
Kal 0 Tpitos, éws THY érrtd, 

27. “Yorepov 6€ rdvtwy arreé- 

he 
Oavev % yun. 

28. "Ev tH dvactace ody, 
Tivos TOV émTa EoTaL yUVn; Tav- 
Tes yap Exxov avTHy. 
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MARK XII. 18—27. 
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18. Kai épyovtas 
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> \ Vs 
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20. ‘Enta adergpol joav: Kat 
a na 2 A \ 
ompatos édaBev yvvaixa, Kal 
aroOvnoKkav ovK apnKey omépua. 

21. Kat o devtepos édraBev 
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29. ‘Arroxpilels dé 0 “Inaods, 
elmev avtois: Lldavacbe, pi 
elddTes Tas ypadas, pi Sé THY 
dvvamiy Tod Beod., 

30. “Ev yap tH avacrace 
ovTE yapodotv; ovTE yaulCovTar, 
Grn ws ayyedor ev TH oUpa- 
V@ elo tv, 

31: 


rn SS 
TOV VEKPOV, OVK aVéeyVwTE TO 
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32: 


Kat 0 @eds "loadx, Kai 0 eds 
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"Taxod8; Ovx gotiv 0 Beos vex- 
pav, adrra CovTor. 


35: 


éEerdjoocovto éml ty didayn av- 


Kal dxovcavtes of dxyrot 


TOU. 


23. On that day there came 
to him Sadducees, who say 
that there is no resurrection: 
and they asked him, 

24. Saying: Master, Moses 
said: Ifa man die, having no 
children, his brother shall 
matry his wife, and raise up 
seed unto his brother. 


25. Now there were with 
us seven brethren: and the 
first married and deceased, and 
having no seed left his wife 
unto his brother ; 

26. In like manner the 
second also, and the third, unto 
the seventh. 
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23. "Ev ty avactace, Tivos 
avuT@v ~xtat yur; of yap émrTa 
éoxyov avtTny yuvaika. 

24. "Edn avrois o “Inaots: 
Ov &:a TodTo TAavacOe, pH ELd0- 
Tes TAS ypadas, wn é THY SivapmLy 


Tov Meov; 


25. “Otay yap ék vexpov 
a fa) Ud 
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27. Ovx« éotiv Beds vexpar, 
arra 


Aéyov : 


fovtTwyv: Todd TAavacbe. 


18. And there come unto 
him Sadducees, who say that 
there is no resurrection; and 
they asked him, saying: 


19. Master, Moses wrote 
unto us: If a man’s brother 
die, and leave a wife behind 
him, and leave no child, that 
his brother should take his 
wife, and raise up seed unto 
his brother. 


20. ‘There were seven breth- 
ren: and the first took a wife, 
and dying left no seed; 


21. And the second took 
her, and died, leaving no seed 
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27. And after them all the 
woman died. 


28. In the _ resurrection 
therefore whose wife shall she 
be of the seven? for they all 
had her. 


29. But Jesus answered and 
said unto them: Ye do err, 
not knowing the Scriptures, 
nor the power of God. 


30. For in the resurrection 
they neither marry, nor are 
given in marriage, but are as 
angels in Heaven. 


31. But as touching the 
resurrection of the dead, have ye 
not read that which was spoken 
unto you by God, saying: 

32. Iam the God of Abra- 
ham, and the God of Isaac, and 
the God of Jacob? God is not 
the God of the dead, but of the 
living. 

33. And when the multi- 
tudes heard it, they were aston- 
ished at his teaching. 


behind him; and the third 
likewise: 


22. And the seven let no 
seed. Last of all the woman 
also died. 


23. In the resurrection 
whose wife shall she be of 
them? for the seven had her 
to wife. 


24. Jesus said unto them: 
Is it not for this cause that ye 
err, that ye know not the 
Scriptures, nor the power of 
God ? 


25. For when they shall 
rise from the dead, they neither 
matry, nor are given in mar- 
riage; but are as angels in 
Heaven. 


26. But as touching the 
dead, that they are raised; have 
ye not read in the book of 
Moses, in the place concerning 
the Bush, how God spoke unto 
him, saying: I am the God of 
Abraham, and the God of 
Isaac, and the God of Jacob? 


27. He is not the God of 
the dead, but of the living: ye 
do greatly err. 


LUKE XX. 27—40. 


27. And there came to him 
certain of the Sadducees, they 
who say that there is no resur- 
rection; and they asked him, 


27. IIpocenOdvres Sé tives 


Tov Laddoveatwy, of AéyovTes 


7 
avadotacw pn Elval, émnpwTwV 


Wie N 
QuTor, 
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28. Saying: Master, Moses 
wrote unto us, that if a man’s 
brother die, having a wife, and 
he be childless, his brother 
take the wife, and raise up seed 
unto his brother. 


29. There were therefore 
seven brethren: and the first 
took a wife, and died child- 
less ; 


30. And the second; 


31. And the third took her; 
and likewise the seven also left 
no children, and died. 


32. Afterward the woman 
also died. 


33: In the resurrection 
therefore whose wife of them 
shall she be? for the seven had 
her to wife. 


34. And Jesus said unto 
them: The sons of this world 
marry, and are given in mar- 
riage: 


35. But they that are ac- 
counted worthy to attain to 
that world, and the resurrec- 
tion from the dead, neither 
marry, nor are given in mar- 
riage: 


36. For neither can they 
die any more: for they are 
equal unto the angels; and are 
sons of God, being sons of the 
resurrection. 


28. <Aéyovtes:  Asddoxanre, 
Moions éypayer nyiv: Kav 
Tos aderdos aTrofavn exwv yu- 
vaixa, Kal odTos atexvos 7, iva 
AdByn oO adEAPOS avTOD THY Yu- 
vaixa, Kal éEavaotion oTéppa 
TO A5EAP®@ avrod, 

29. ‘Emrta ody adergoi joar, 
Kal 0 Tpatos, AaBwv yvvaixa, 
anéGavey aTEKVOS. 


30. Kal o devrtepos : 


31. Kai o tpitos éXaBev av- 
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33. “H yuvn ovv év tH ava- 
oTaoel, TIVOS AVT@Y yiveTaL YUH; 
ot yap émta Exxov avTny yu- 
vaika, 
34. Kal eisrev adtois 6 ’In- 
fol c 1 eh.Y lal an s 
cots: Oc viol Tod ai@vos TovToU 


yapmovow Kal yapioxovtat. 


35. Ob dé catakimbevtes Tod 
aidvos éxeivou Ttuxelv, Kal THS 
avactdcews THS ex vEeKpOV, oUTE 
Yyamovowy, ovTE yapioKovTal: 


36. Ovdée yap arobaveiv ert 
4 2 / 

dtvavTa, iadyyedor yap tow, 
\ € lal n 

kal viol eto Ocod, THS avacta- 

oEws viol dvTes. 
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37. But that the dead are - 


raised, even Moses showed, in 
the place concerning the Bush, 
when he calleth the Lord the 
God of Abraham, and the God 
of Isaac, and the God of Jacob. 


38. Now he is not the God 
of the dead, but of the living: 
for all live unto him. 


39. And certain of the 
scribes answering said: Master, 
thou hast well said. 


40. For they durst not any 
more ask him any question. 


37. “Ore d& éyelpovtas of veK- 

\ \ = a > Sr > \ 
pol, Kat Mavons éunvucev éri 
THs Barov, as Aéyer Kvprov tov 
@cov ‘ABpadp, cal Ocor ’Icaadx, 
Kat Mecdv "laxoB. 


38. @eds S€ ovK Ertiy vexpar, 
ara Covtwv, wavTes yap ad- 


TO COL, 


TLVES 


39. “Arroxpibévtes 8é 
TOV ypaupatéwy eitav: Arda- 
TKAAE, KANO ElTras. 

40. Ovx« ém yap érodpmov 


5) a Sli 2D) 
ETTEPOTQAV QvUTOV ovoder, 


In the 23rd verse of Matthew’s text the article o/ is inserted 
before Aéyortes in N°, E, F, G, H, K, L, U, V, et al., and in the 
Sahidic, Bohairic, and Armenian versions. In the 30th verse 
Tod @ecov is added after adyyedo in I’, A, I, et al. Q and L and 
many cursive manuscripts have @eod. 

In the 19th verse of Mark the singular réxvoy rests on the 
authority of &°, B, L, A, et al.; other authorities have the plural 
In the 21st verse &, B, C, L, A, Tischendorf, Westcott 
and Hort endorse the reading py Katadur@v orépywa. In A, D, 
X, 1, UW, et al., we find cai ovd€ obtos adjxev omépwa, ‘This 
reading is followed by both Latin versions, the Peshito, 
Philoxenian Syriac, Gothic, and Armenian versions. The 
shorter form of the 22nd verse which appears in our text rests 
on the authority of &, B, C, L, A, Tischendorf, Westcott and 
Hort, and the Bohairic, Sahidic, and Armenian versions In the 
23rd verse the phrase érav avdotwow is found in A, X, I, , 
et al. It is endorsed by the Vulgate, Gothic, Armenian, and 
Ethiopian versions, and by Tischendorf. \&, B, C, D, L, A, the 
Sahidic, Bohairic, and Peshito versions omit it, and it is rejected 
by Westcott and Hort. In the 27th verse vpeis ody is placed 
before 7roAd mravaoGe in A, D, X, I’, I, et al., and in most of 
the cursive manuscripts. It is followed by both Latin versions, 


TéKva, 
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the Sahidic, Peshito, Philoxenian, Armenian, and Ethiopian 
versions. It is rejected by &, B, C, L, A, k, the Bohairic 
version, and by Tischendorf, Westcott and Hort. 

In the 27th verse of Luke B alone has éwnpétwv: the others 
have éwnpétncav, Our rendering of the 30th verse rests on 
&, B, D, L, 157, and the authority;of Tischendorf, Westcott and 
Hort. In verse 33 7 yur) opens the sentence in B and L, and 
this is approved by Tischendorf, Westcott and Hort. 

We have before described the sect of Sadducees, Vol. I. p. 
298. ‘Their fundamental tenet was that the souls die with the 
bodies, and that there is no resurrection. ‘These sectaries 
approach Jesus, and propose to him a concrete case wherein the 
resurrection of the dead was called into question. They first cite 
the law of Deuteronomy, which reads thus: “If brethren dwell 
together, and one of them die, and have no son, the wife of the 
dead shall not marry without unto a stranger: her husband’s 
brother shall go in unto her, and take her to him to wife, and 
perform the duty of a husband’s brother unto her. And it shall 
be that the first born which she beareth shall succeed in the 
name of his brother who is dead, that his name be not blotted 
out of Israel.”—Deut. XXV. 5—6. Hence they propose a 
possible case where a woman should have been successively the 
wife of seven brothers. ‘The number seven is chosen simply asa 
number large enough to bring out in strong relief the difficulty 
of establishing this woman’s relations of wife in the resurrection 
as they conceive it. 

The Lord answers that they are ignorant of the nature of 
the future state; and he assigns as a cause of this error their 
ignorance of the Scriptures. 

The question of the Sadducees is not an argument against 
the resurrection : it is simply a cunning sophism based upon a 
gross carnal conception of the future state. They reason thus: 
The successive deaths of the seven brothers made it possible for 
the seven in succession to have the same wife. Hence they all 
in succession acquired the relation and right of a husband to the 
woman. Now in the future state, when all arise to life, the 
Sadducees conceive all these relationships to revive. The woman 
can not be given to one, more than to another; and it would be 
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against all right that she should simultaneously be the wife of 
all. The question carries in itself a covert sneer at the 
doctrine of immortality, and a contempt of Jesus. 

Jesus first removes the misconception of the nature of the 
future state. The Sadducees were ignorant of the power of God 
which shall in the resurrection place man ina life not subject to 
the necessity of procreation, for which marriage is instituted. 

Luke brings out this point with great clearness. Marriage 
is instituted for the conservation of the human race. The whole 
number of the human race which God decreed to create is not 
brought into being at once, but successively ; and marriage is the 
means of keeping up this succession until the number is complete. 

Some have drawn from the Savior’s words that marriage 
exists because men die. This is erroneous. Marriage would 
have existed, even had there been no sin, and consequently no 
death. Its necessity is founded in the fact that humanity was 
not all created at once. But in the resurrection all they 
so properly by St. Luke called the sons of the resurrection exist 
at the same time. ‘The number is complete; death can not take 
any of them away; and they that are accounted worthy to attain 
to that world no longer exercise the office of marriage. Thus 
the angels were all created at once, and being not subject to 
death, they were not multiplied by generation. Now in the 
new condition of life that obtains in the resurrection, mankind 
enjoys a state of being equal in this respect to the angels. This 
is not to say that the distinction of sex is taken away in the 
resurrection. We arise in our individual bodies, and the woman 
will arise as a woman, and the manasaman. But the union 
of the sexes will no longer have place. The act of sexual 
intercourse was ordained only for the mortal phase of man’s life. 
It is a property of that phase of the flesh of which is said, that 
flesh and blood shall not possess the kingdom of Heaven. It is 
an act of the corruptible body; and when that great change takes 
place of which St. Paul speaks, then the incorruptible body puts 
away this property of its mortal state. Man does not become 
equal to an angel in nature; for the angel is a pure intelligence, 
and man becomes a being composed of a soul and a glorified 
body. But man becomes eqtial to an angel in condition, for he 
puts on incorruption, and lives a life similar to that of the angels. 
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The nature of our future life thus authentically revealed by 
the Redeemer may seem to some cold and uninviting. This 
comes from the fact that in the present phase of our being the 
sexual propensity is the radical basis of the love of the sexes. 
Here, where the commingling of the sexes is necessary for the 
propagation of the human race, an intense pleasurable sensation 
is attached to the act of sexual union. But if we lift up our 
minds to a higher plane of being, we can understand that an 
infinitely higher and grander act of love, and a state of perfect 
happiness can exist without the carnal union of the sexes. In 
our present state that pleasurable emotion and sensation comes 
from the exercise of the sexual organs, simply because the Author 
of nature has so disposed our mortal bodies; in the future life a 
happiness infinitely greater comes to man from higher causes 
proper to his new state of being; and in his new state of being 
the propensity to sexual intercourse is eliminated. The highest 
form of love that ever existed between mere mortal man and 
mortal woman, and the highest happiness resulting from this are 
as nothing compared to the act of beatific love of the blessed in 
Heaven. We can not realize this by our natural instincts now, 
because we are of the earth, earthy; but we can reason up to it 
by absolute proofs. All the happiness that we receive here is by 
God’s ordination. He knows our natures with an infinite 
knowledge ; he knows what brings us happiness with an infinite 
knowledge. Now he is pledged to give to the saints in Heaven 
a happiness that man’s mind has never conceived. Infinite 
knowledge is able to find in what consists the highest happiness 
of a creature whom God created; infinite power is able to give 
that happiness to man; and infinite truth is pledged to give it. 

Now we are taught here that the marriage relation does 
not persevere in the resurrection. It gives place toa higher and 
better relation, a relation that unites all the great family of God 
in one great act of love of God and of each other. ‘There shall 
be no more selfishness, no more discord. It is a world of 
everlasting love and happiness. 

The Lord Jesus justly charges the Sadducees with ignorance 
of the Scriptures in denying the resurrection. In Jewish thought, 
and in the conception of Jesus, the immortality of the soul, and 
the resurrection of the body are considered as one and the same 
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thing. The instinctive desire of immortality of humanity does 
not take the form of a desire that the soul might live forever 
separated from the body: it is a desire that the human person, 
the ego might live forever. That person is not a mere soul or a 
mere body; but it is a being composed of soul and body. The 
separation of the soul and body places that soul, in a certain 
sense, in an unnatural state. Of course, the power of God gives 
to that separated soul the perfect happiness of Heaven, but its 
state is not absolutely perfect until it is reunited to its proper 
body. In God’s primal plan no separation of soul and body was 
contemplated. It was sin that marred that perfect design, and 
necessitates the separation of soul and body in death. 

Now the entire body of the Scriptures speaks of a future 
state of life, a state of rewards and punishments. We believe 
that we would weaken our argument by citing any individual 
passage, for every sentence of Holy Writ proclaims the great 
truth. Of what profit was it to promise a Reedemer to Adam in 
Eden, if Adam’s nature was not capable of receiving the benefit 
of that Redemption? Whenever God speaks to man, the great 
idea of afuture life is the basis of his message. It was this 
assurance that filled the patriarchs with that faith of which St. 
Paul says: ‘‘ These all died in faith, not having received the 
promises, but having seen them and greeted them from afar, and 
having confessed that they were strangers and pilgrims on earth. 
For they who say such things make it manifest that they are 
seeking after a country of their own. And if indeed they had 
been mindful of that from which they went out, they would 
have had opportunity to return. ° But now they desire a better 
country, that is a heavenly: wherefore God is not ashamed 
of them to be called their God: for he hath prepared for 
them a city.”—Heb. XI. 13—16. ‘This same clear faith ina 
future life pervades the Hagiographers, and the Prophets. It is 
the underlying idea of all books. 

As all the Jews exalted the books of Moses above all other 
inspired writings, the Lord draws an argument from the 
revelation of God to Moses, recorded in Exodus III. 2—6. There 
God declares: “I am the God of thy father, the God of Abraham, 
the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob.” The force of this 
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argument lies in the fact that it would be absurd for God to 
designate himself as the God of three beings who had utterly 
ceased to exist. 

We know from Acts, XXIII. 8, that “the Sadducees held 
that there is no resurrection, neither angel nor spirit.” Hence 
they strove to sweep away, not only the resurrection of the body, 
but the immortality of the soul. The Lord in his argument 
contemplates the twofold error. In their view a man at death 
absolutely ceased to be. Why then should God in the most 
solemn way proclaim himself the God of the great patriarchs, if 
these ceased to have any being? Certainly the solemn words of 
God mean to proclaim him the God of some existing thing. He 
could not proclaim himself the God of dead beings, if these have 
no further existence. The words of God, therefore, proclaim his 
relationship to beings that live; and since they no longer live 
in this mortal life on earth, the conclusion is that they live unto 
God, awaiting the resurrection. There is more power in this 
argument than at first sight appears. It ought to have been 
acceptable to every Jew. It was the record of God’s vision to 
their great founder. It asserted the immortality of the great 
founders of their race. It gave to these faithful patriarchs 
eternal life, and the glory of being men of whom God is pleased 
to call himself their God. It is no small glory for a man that 
God should appear to men, and proclaim himself the God of such 
aman. And how absurd it would all be, if that very man had 
no existence? The more we contemplate these words, the more 
the conviction fixes itself in our minds, that God could not have 
thus spoken, unless these patriarchs were living beings in that 
great world where all live unto him. 

The force of his words forced even from a scribe, who 
stood by, the declaration that Jesus had answered rightly. There 
was a deadly hatred between the scribes and the Sadducees. 
The scribes were the associates of the Pharisees, and the bitterest 
contention reigned between the two bodies of sectaries. The 
basis of this hatred was both social and doctrinal, and the 
doctrinal point which divided them was precisely the question 
of the immortality of the soul, and the resurrection. There 
was a bitter rivalry between them; and the Sadducees set 
out to entrap Jesus, that they might have this credit over 
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the other sect. 
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Hence, though the scribes hated Jesus, this 


representative of their body is well pleased that Jesus confounds 


the rival sect. 


The multitudes hear the great response of Jesus, and they 
are astonished at his teaching; and, at the same time, the 


Sadducees are humbled in their sight. 
and they dare not ask the Lord any more questions. 


They are put to shame, 
They are 


not converted to the truth, but they fear the truth, so that they 
are unwilling to expose themselves to a further defeat. 
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34. But the Pharisees, when 
they heard that he had put the 
Sudducees to silence, gathered 
themselves together. 


35. And one of them, a 
lawyer, asked him a question, 
tempting him: 

36. Master, which is the 
great commandment in the 
Law? 


37. And he said unto him: 
Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart, and 
with all thy soul, and with all 
thy mind. 


38. This is the great and 
first commandment. 


39. And asecond like unto 
itis this: Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself. 


40. On these two com- 
mandments hangeth the whole 
Law, and the Prophets. 
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28. And one of the scribes 
came, and heard them question- 
ing together, and knowing 
that he had answered them 
well, asked him: What com- 
mandment is the first of all? 


29. Jesus answered: ‘The 
first is: Hear, O Israel; the 
Lord our God, the Lord is 


one: 


30. And thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and with all thy soul, 
and with all thy mind, and 
with all thy strength. 


31. The second is this: 
Thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself. There is none other 
commandment greater than 
these. 


32. And the scribe said 
unto him: Ofa truth, Master, 
thou hast well said that he is 
one; and there is none other 
but he: 


33. And to love him with 
all the heart, and with all the 
understanding, and with all 
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the strength, and to love his 
neighbor as himself, is much 
more than all whole burnt 
offerings and sacrifices. 


34. And when Jesus saw 
that he answered discreetly, he 
said unto him: ‘Thou art not 
far from the kingdom of God. 
And no man after that durst 
ask him any question. 


In the 39th verse of Matthew’s text B has the singular 
reading devtépa ouotws: the other authorities add avrn. 

In verse 30 of Mark’s text atrn mpwtn évroAyn is added in 
A, D, K, U, Hl, I, et al. This reading is adopted by both 
Latin versions, the Syriac, Armenian and Ethiopian. In verse 
31 Sevtépa att is the text of &, B, L, D, the Sahidic, Bohairic, 
and Revised Oxford Bible; other authorities add omoéa. In 
verse 32 els éotlv o Meds is found in D, E, F, G, H, in most 
codices of the Vulgate, in the Bohairic, Sahidic, and Armenian 
versions. ‘The other authorities omit the o @eds. In verse 33 
the phrase é& 6Ans ris Weryijs is inserted in A, D, X, I’, U, et al., 
and in the Vulgate, Sahidic, Peshito, Philoxenian, Gothic, and 
Ethiopian versions. It is omitted by \&, B, L, A, the Bohairic, 
and Armenian versions, the Revised Oxford Edition, and by 
Tischendorf, Westcott and Hort. 

Some have thought that the event here narrated by 
Matthew and Mark is the same as that narrated by Luke X. 
25—28; but we can not accept this. There is some similarity, 
but the points of differentiation are clear. ‘The order of the 
event in Luke is different from that in the other two, and this is 
not a mere accidental order; for it is clear that the event 
narrated by Matthew and Mark arose out of the preceding 
interview between Jesus and the Sadducees. In Luke Jesus 
compels the lawyer to answer his own question ; whereas, in 
Matthew and Mark, Jesus himself delivers his response. It is 
not strange that on two occasions Jesus should be interrogated 
on the great commandment of the Law. 
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But we have also a difficulty to solve, a discrepancy that 
exists between Matthew and Mark in the relation of this event. 
Matthew clearly states that a lawyer asked Jesus the question to 
tempt him. Mark says nothing of a design to tempt Jesus, but 
introduces a scribe who accepts with a hearty good will Jesus’ 
answer, and receives from Jesus the kind expression that he is 
not far from the kingdom of Heaven. 

Now, in the first place, there is no discrepancy in the fact 
that Matthew calls the questioner a lawyer, and Mark calls him 
ascribe. ‘The scribes were the expounders of the Mosaic law, 
the lawyers of Israel. They formed that part of the Pharisaic 
sect who devoted themselves to the study of the Mosaic Law as 
a profession. 

There was a rivalry between the Pharisees and the 
Sadducees even in their attempt toentrap Jesus. The Pharisees 
exulted that their bitter rivals, the Sadducees, had been shamed 
before the people by the great Teacher, and they gather 
themselves together to devise means to accomplish what the 
Sadducees had failed to do. If they could now entrap Jesus, 
their victory would be enhanced by the previous defeat of the 
Sadducees. 

One of their scribes, who had been witness of the defeat of 
the Sadducees, addresses this present question to Jesus. ‘The 
very nature of the question shows that it was addressed with a 
dishonest intention. Every Israelite knew that the first great 
commandment in the Law was to adore the one true God, and 
to love him. The scribe, therefore, came to Jesus to’tempt him. 
We believe that he was appointed by the Pharisees to conduct 
the attack on Jesus. But the power of Jesus’ words changed him 
somewhat. He did not merit to hear from Jesus that sentence 
of peace: “Thy faith hath made thee whole,” but he is brought 
to recognize that Jesus isa teacher of truth. For the greater 
confusion of the Pharisees, the very man whom they appointed 
to put down Jesus is forced to acknowledge him. ’hough the 
man had set out at the instigation of the Pharisees to tempt 
Jesus, he was not so utterly dishonest as they. Being brought 
face to face with the Incarnate Truth, he yields to its power, and 
turns his attempt to entrap Jesus into an open acknowledgment 
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of the truth of Jesus’ teaching. It was the first step in his 
conversion. Whether or not he followed that light that there 
broke upon his soul, only God knows. 

We have now to inquire in what particular feature of the 
question consisted the temptation of Christ. It wasa very plain 
question, a question that might have been addressed to a child 
who was learning the first rudiments of the Law. 

They who have madea study of the Targums, and the 
Talmud tell us that the Rabbis enumerated six hundred and 
thirty precepts of God. These they divided into greater and less 
commandments. ‘The greater were in number two hundred and 
forty-eight, to agree with the number of bones in the human 
body. ‘The less were three hundred and sixty-five, equal to the 
number of days in the year. Some believe that the scribe 
wished to involve Jesus in the maze of Rabbinic opinions 
concerning these precepts. ‘They were master sophists, and this 
would furnish an apt field for their sophistry. 

But we believe that there is a deeper plot revealed in the 
question of the scribe. ‘The first commandment of the 
decalogue was the warrant of Israel’s monotheistic worship. In 
it Yahveh demanded absolute exclusive worship for himself. It 
was not merely the first in the order of enumeration; it was first 
in importance; it was the basis on which all the religion 
and the commandments of God rested. That great basic 
commandment is solemnly enunciated in Deuteronomy: “ Hear, 
O Israel: Yahveh, our God, is one Yahveh: and thou shalt love 
Yahveh, thy God, with all thy heart and all thy soul, and with 
all thy might. And these words, which I command thee this 
day, shall be upon thy heart: and thou shall teach them 
diligently to thy children, and shall talk of them when thou 
sittest in thy house, and when thou walkest by the way, and 
when thou liest down, and when thou risest up. And thou shalt 
bind them fora sign upon thy hand, and they shall be for 
frontlets between thy eyes. And thou shalt write them upon the 
door posts of thy house, and upon thy gates.”—VI. 4—9. 

Now, the Jews strove to justify the rejection of Jesus Christ 
on the authority of this commandment. ‘They declared that the 
claims of Jesus conflicted with the exclusive character of the 
God of Israel. By this one characteristic the religion of the 
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Jews was distinguished from all the pagan religions, that the 
God of Israel was one. But Jesus declared himself the Son of 
God, equal to the Father. his was the great stumbling block 
of the Jews, that a man should lay claim to be the Son of God, the 
equal of Yahveh. It is a mystery to us also, but we accept it as 
a mystery; and they would have been led by the Spirit to accept 
this great truth, had they not sinned against that Spirit of truth. 
_ Now it seems clear to us that the scribe wished to obtain 
from Jesus a statement of this first commandment, in order to 
bring him into contradiction with it. The question that 
perhaps he had framed to propose next was: ‘If the true God be 
one, how therefore dost thou make thyself the Son of God, 
existing from all eternity, equal to the Father?” 
Jesus shows them that he is not afraid of any conclusion of 
the Mosaic Law. He sets forth in all its emphasis the great 
monotheistic command. 


We must remark here that St. Mark has the fuller account :. 


St. Matthew condensed the answer. 

And then, strange to say, the scribe dares not put the 
further question. He is overpowered by the power of Jesus, 
and can only give expression to his admiration of the great 
‘Teacher. 

The moral import of the answer of Jesus is most important. 
To the great command of love of God he unites the command 
of love of neighbor, from Leviticus, XIX. 18: “Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself: I am Yahveh.” ‘These two great 
commands contain in themselves all man’s duties. If man loves 
God with all the powers of his soul, he will do no sin. All the 
commandments can be reduced to these two heads; all the laws 
of righteousness are in them contained. 

Man has duties towards himself, but these are never 
violated through a lack of love of self. The love of self is the 
great basic instinct of nature, and needs no command to assert 
itself. Hence none of the commandments specifically refers to 
our duties to ourselves. ‘The reason is that we move instinctively 
to love our beings, and to procure our good. Now the specific 
sins against ourselves are the sins against nature, and the sins 
against our life. The Lord does not speak of a commandment 
regulating these, because he contemplated only God’s positive 
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law, as expressed in the commandments. He did not enter into 
details, but expressed the two great comprehensive principles of 
human conduct. He made love the soul of man’s duty, the 
two-fold love of God and the neighbor. Regarding the sins 
against self, provision is made by the law of nature; and 
moreover, all sins against self can be reduced to the head of 
violations of our duty to God. If we sin against our life, we 
violate God’s dominion over our life; we rebel against God’s 
will. If we sin against nature, we violate the laws which he 
framed to regulate nature. No man who loved God as he ought, 
and who loved his neighbor as himself, ever sinned against his 
life, or against nature. 

When we read the solemn words of these two commandments, 
and then contemplate the condition of society, we must admit 
that they are generally disregarded. Society gives no sign that 
it recognizes these two commandments as the principles of its 
action. God is removed far off from society, and the money-god 
has his temples throughout the land. 

God created us in the high estate of man. He could have 
made us insensate stones, or trees. He could have left us in 
our original nothingness. But through love he created us. As 
the glad thrill of the consciousness of being moves our inmost 
soul, it should carry with it an intense act of love of God who 
gave us our being. How we shudder to think of annihilation? 
of falling back into the chaos, out of which the creative power 
of God drew us? How good it is to think that we have being? 
and that for all eternity we shall have being? How can we 
forget the God who gave us this being? in whom we live, and 
move, and have our being? But God’s love did not stop here. 
He prepared a kingdom for us, the kingdom of Heaven. And 
when we had lost our right to this kingdom, he redeemed us by 
the death of his only Son. Every day we receive mercies and 
graces from him. He hasappointed angels to watch overus. He 
receives all our petitions, and gives us what is best for us. He 
wishes us to be close to him for all eternity, in Heaven, the home 
of God. And at every step he declares to us his love of us. 

And yet man turns away from God for other loves. Man 
turns away from God for the love of this world; for this world 
of which he is a tenant for a few years. With method, energy, 

37 
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and perseverance men devote their whole beings to the worship 
of this world. They toil and suffer to possess some part of its 
goods. How glad they are when they succeed in any worldly 
enterprise? Their souls are busy, but God is not among the 
objects on which they spend their powers. Their souls are 
really strangers to God. All the great interests of eternity are 
set aside, crowded out by the hard, selfish world. What a sad 
spectacle! The soul which belongs to eternity forgets its high 
estate, and comes down and makes itself the slave of matter. 
And then the end comes; and the soul finds itself thrown into 
its own proper world, the world of eternity, with nothing to 
offer its Creator. It has wasted the time of its probation in 
loving clay idols; it has mistaken the aim of its first life. How 
bitter it is for it to look forward to that endless duration of 
eternity that stretches out before it? which shall be for it an 
eternity of regret and pain. 

Other men turn away from the love of God through mere 
listless apathy. They have no aims, no thoughts worthy of 
men. The low, vulgar things of life content them. They 
approach very close to the brute creation. ‘They follow their 
fleshly lusts, and never think beyond time. 

But perhaps we say that we are loving God. It may be 
that we give him something, but is it the best of our lives? 
Our love of God should be a supreme act of appreciation. ‘That 
is to say, we should bind our souls to God as to a possession of 
infinite worth, a being without which our lives are a blank. 
All our innate desire to be something, and to have something, 
should be focused upon God. We should think of him as a 
possession. We should train our souls to feel the glad 
consciousness of possessing the Infinite Good. He should never 
be removed from our thoughts. No other interest should be 
allowed to thrust itself between God and us. ‘The soul by 
developing its interior life should become able to feel the 
voiceless, invisible presence of God. The soul should rest on 
God. This higher life expands the soul. It comes to look with 
disgust upon the lower aims of life. The presence of God, even 
as he manifests himself here, is sweet. It becomes a delight to 
pray, to do deeds of righteousness. The soul is at peace; it 
looks up into the face of God with an infinite abandonment of 
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self. Mysterious intimations come to it, notes of Heaven. 
How much better is this than the fever of the world, which 
ends with disappointment on the verge of the grave? 

The specification of “all thy heart,” “all thy soul,” “all 
thy mind” and “all thy strength”, emphasizes the obligation of 
employing all the resources of one’s being in the act of love. 
The several phrases do not establish distinct acts of man’s being, 
but they demand that the whole being be devoted to the highest 
act of which it is capable. 

God not alone binds us to himself with the bond of love, he 
wishes also to bind us to each other with the act of love of 
neighbor. A practical rule is given us: we are to love the 
neighbor as ourselves. Much has already been said on this 
theme in the Sermon on the Mount, and in the parable of the 
good Samaritan. We are not asked to love our fellow man as 
much as ourselves. The law is simply this: in all our 
judgments of our neighbor, and in all acts towards him, we are 
to put into effect the golden rule: To do unto him as we would 
that he should do unto us. It is a practical and perfectly 
adequate rule. In all the relations of life, when seeking to 
know our duty towards our neighbor, we should put ourselves 
in his place, and do unto him as we would that another should 
do to us, if the tables were turned. This love will be impossible 
of fulfillment, unless it is informed by the love of God. Hence 
the great act of the love of God is proposed as the soul’s first 
great duty, and this love supports the love of the neighbor. 
For the neighbor often in himself considered forfeits the right 
to be loved; and then the only motive that can move the soul 
to show mercy and love to such an unworthy one is the love of 
God. ‘The supreme love of God must be the first principle of 
everything in the life of the perfect man. 


MATT. XXII. 41—46. MARK XII. 35—37. 
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41. Now while the Phar- 
isees were gathered together, 
Jesus asked them a question, 
saying: 

42. What think ye of the 
Christ? whose son is he? They 
say unto him: The son of 
David. 


43. He saith unto them: 
How then doth David in the 
Spirit call him Lord, saying: 


44. The Lord said unto my 
Lord: Sit thou on my right 
hand, till I put thy enemies 
underneath thy feet ? 


45. If David then calleth 
him Lord, how is he his son? 


46. And no one was able 
to answer him a word, neither 
durst any man from that day 
forth ask him any more ques- 
tions. 
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oov. 
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avTod ndéws. 


35. And Jesus answered 
and said, as he taught in the 
temple: How say the scribes 
that the Christ is the son of 
David? 


36. David himself said in 
the Holy Spirit: The Lord 
said unto my Lord: Sit thou 
on my right hand, till I make 
thy enemies the foot-stool of 
thy feet. 


37. David himself calleth 
him Lord; and whence is he 
his son? And the common 
people heard him gladly. 
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LUKE XX. 41—44. 


41. And he said unto them: 
How say they that the Christ 
is David’s son? 


42. For David himself saith 
in the book of Psalms: ‘The 
Lord said unto my Lord: Sit 


thou on my right hand, 


43. Till I make thy ene- 
mies the foot-stool of thy feet. 

44. David therefore calleth 
him Lord, and how is he his 
son? 
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In verse 44 of Matthew’s text troxdtw tay Today is 
supported by y, B, D, G, L, U, Z, I, et al., and by the Peshito, 
Sahidic, Bohairic, and Revised Oxford Edition of the Protestant 
Pible: «i, kK; HK, M,S, U,V; A, UW, .et al., ‘the :two! Latin 
versions, the Armenian, and Ethiopian versions have tbzomdéuop, 
In the 45th verse é€v mvevwats is added in D, K, M, A, II, et al. 

In verse 36 of Mark, tromdds0ov Tay rrodev is found in &, A, 
L, X, I, A, U, et al., in most of the cursive manuscripts, in both 
Latin versions, in the Peshito and Philoxenian Syriac, and in 
the Syriac Evangelistary of Jerusalem. It is also approved by 
Tischendorf, and adopted by the Revised Edition of the 
Protestant Bible. B, D, 28, and the two Egyptian versions 
have Urroxatw TV Toda. 

These texts record the last discourse of Jesus in the Temple. 
A large multitude is assembled, and the Pharisees are present in 
great numbers. They had expected to entrap Jesus in the 
cunning question about the tribute money, but their trick 
recoiled on themselves, and they are put to shame before the 
people. Jesus now addresses to them a question concerning the 
Messiah. It is evident that the Pharisees had distorted the idea 
of the Messiah into the idea of a mere temporal monarch, a 
descendent of David, who should raise Judea out of her 
thraldom, and make it a great nation. They removed all 
notion of a divine character from the Messiah. The great 
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- spiritual order of the New Dispensation was an unknown world 
to them. Their Messiah was not to be the Son of God, 
consubstantial with the Father, but a great king of this world, 
who should fulfill the ambitious worldly hopes of Israel. With 
these false ideas they deceived the people, so that Israel was 
unprepared to receive the Messiah from the fact that she had not 
contemplated him in his true character. 

All Israel acknowledged that the Messiah should be David’s 
Son. ‘The Davidic descent of the Messiah is a leading thought 
in all the Messianic Psalms and Prophecies. Thus it is written 
in the Eighty-ninth Psalm (Vulg. 88), 35—36: 

“Once have I sworn by my holiness ; 
I will not lie unto David ; 
His seed shall endure for ever, 
And his throne as the sun before me.” 

Isaiah is more explicit: ‘‘ For unto us a Child is born, unto 
us a Son is given; and his government shall be upon his 
shoulder ; and his name shall be Wonderful, Counsellor, Mighty 
God, Everlasting Father, Prince of Peace. Of the increase of 
his government and of peace there shall be no end, upon the 
throne of David, and upon his kingdom, to establish it, and to 
uphold it with judgment and righteousness from henceforth 
even forever.".—IX. 6—7. This great prophecy not only 
proclaims the Davidic descent of the Messiah, but in the clearest 
terms declares his Divinity. 

Jeremiah also announces the Messiah as David’s Son: 
“Behold the days come, saith the Lord, that I will raise unto 
David a righteous shoot, and he shall reign as King and deal 
wisely, and shall execute judgment and justice in the land. In 
his days Judah shall be saved, and Israel shall dwell safely: and 
this is his name whereby he shall be called, The Lord, our 
justification.” —X XIII. 5—7. 

Every man in Israel had recognized this truth. Son of 
David was with them a usual appellation of the Messiah. Even 
the blind beggars of Jericho addressed Jesus as the Son of David. 
Now it was not the intention of Jesus to repudiate his Davidic 
sonship. ‘The error was not in placing him the Son of David 
according to the flesh ; but the error was to consider him as the 
mere human son of David, and to deny his Divinity. Jesus was 
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the Son of David, but he was also the Son of God. As the mere 
human son of David, Jesus could not save the world. It was the 
divine sonship that wrought the world’s Redemption. 

Two errors, therefore, existed in Pharisaic opinion. First, 
they conceived a false idea of the Messiah that was to come, 
believing that he would be merely a great King of this world, a 
man who would come in God’s name, but who would not be 
God. Secondly, they erred in refusing to acknowledge Jesus as 
the Messiah. In his present address to them, Jesus treats only of 
the first error. Prescinding for the moment from his own 
character, he offers them an Se usn from the Psalms for the 
Divinity of the Messiah. 

The Lord quotes from the CX. Psalm (Vulg. 109), first 
verse. The sentence stands thus in the original : 

“Yahveh said to my Lord (1}}4&): Sit thou at my right hand, 
Until I make thy enemies the footstool of thy feet.” 

Variants exist in the Gospels regarding the second clause. 
Some of the codices have “the footstool of thy feet; others 
have ‘“‘— underneath thy feet.” Both phrases express the same 
thought, and the inspired writers were free to use either expression. 

The term 78 by which David in the psalm designates the 


Messiah can be used of God and of men. It was the common 
name for lord, which we also attribute to God and to men. It 
is the context that determines whether the term refers to God or 
to men. Now the Savior’s argument is built on the following 
basis. David, the great king of Israel, looking forward with 
prophetic eye through the ages of time, sees the great glory of 
the Incarnate Word, as he returns to his Father, after the 
accomplishment of the Redemption. Everything in the 
utterance clearly indicates that David, in calling the Messiah 
Lord, declares thereby the Messiah’s superiority over himself. 
It is also manifest that this superiority is greater than that 
which raises one man above another. If the Messiah had been 
merely the human son of David, David could not acknowledge 
in him the superiority expressed by this title. David was the 
greatest of Israel’s kings. The glory of Solomon was great, but 
he does not occupy the place in Holy Writ given to David. By 
God’s own declaration, David was exalted above every human 
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eminence. His throne was made the type of Heaven. But in 
the passage quoted from this psalm, it is evident that David 
gives to the Messiah an eminence compared to which his own 
exaltation is as nothing. Now, in the psalm, it is not merely 
David who is speaking. As Mark very accurately records, 
Christ declared that David said these words in the Holy Spirit. 
Hence they have the absolute force of a direct message from 
Heaven. They are the prophetic declaration of a man inspired 
by the Holy Ghost that the Messiah is above all men, that he is 
the Lord of lords, and King of kings. It is not the most 
powerful argument of the Divinity of Jesus Christ, but it had a 
peculiar force against the Pharisees, who professed to accept the 
teachings of the Old Testament. The authority of David was 
held in high regard by every Jew, and this passage clearly made 
David a witness of the Divinity of the Son of God. David spoke 
in the Spirit of God, and clearly acknowledged in the Messiah 
the superiority of Divinity. 

Turning now to consider the Psalm in itself, we are 
persuaded that it is Davidic. Its title ascribes it to David; in 
style it is similar to the other Davidic Psalms; and every 
intrinsic evidence confirms its Davidic origin. But greater than 
all this is the Lord’s authority. If it were not David who 
uttered these words, the Lord would not be a true teacher. "The 
whole force of the argument lies in the specific fact that 
David, the father of the Messiah, calls him Lord. Now if it be 
not David who uttered these words, the argument loses all point; 
it becomes a mere juggling of words. 

St. Peter adds his authority. In the Acts, II. 34—36, he 
speaks thus: 

“The Lord said unto my Lord: Sit thou on my right hand, 

Till I make thy enemies the footstool of thy feet. 

Let all the house of Israel, therefore, know assuredly, that 
God hath made him both Lord and Christ, this Jesus whom ye 
crucified.” St. Peter bears witness to the Davidie character of 
the Psalm, and he also founds an argument on the title of Lord 
given to the Messiah by David. 

The throne of God is a symbol of his almighty power and 
infinite dominion. The sitting of the Messiah at the right hand 
of God is an anthropomorphic figure to declare that the Second 
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Person of the blessed Trinity is associated with the Eternal 
Father in an equal power and dominion. Deep is the mystery 
of the Trinity of God; and that awful mystery has been 
intensified by the Incarnation. The human mind is helpless 
before that complex mystery that the Word was made flesh, and 
exists for eternity ina glorified body, without altering the 
eternally fixed nature of the Trinity. The thoughts of a man 
are high; but the things of God are higher, infinitely higher. 

If there was no light, we could see nothing. The objects 
would be there, but we could not see them. How foolish it 
would be for us to deny that these objects existed, because we 
could not see them? And so when the light of Heaven in all its 
effulgence shines upon us, we shall see many things that are now 
a dark void. We shall not deny the existence of these entities, 
because we can not see them out of the gloom of this world; but 
we shall believe and wait in hope for the clear vision of God, 
which shall no more pass away. 

The placing of the enemies of Christ as the footstool of his 
feet signifies the complete subjugation of the enemies of Christ 
to his power. During the time that the Church militant exists 
upon earth, this subjugation is not completely accomplished. 
The world persecutes the Kingdom of Christ, and inflicts great 
sufferings upon it. But when the great new order of things 
shall have been established, then death will be abolished, and 
all powers shall be forced to acknowledge Christ as the King of 
the universe. In the words of St. Paul: “In the name of Jesus 
every knee shall bow of beings in Heaven and beings on earth 
and beings under the earth, and every tongue shall confess that 
Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory of God the Father.”—Philipp. 
II. 1o—1I1. 

This interview marks a final victory of Christ over the 
Pharisees. "They dared nevermore engage Jesus in discussion. 
His superior wisdom baffled these hypocrites; but thenceforth 
they thought only to kill him. 


MATT. XXIII. 1—39. 


1. Then spake Jesus to the 1. Tore "Inoots édaddAnoev 
multitudes and to his disciples, ols dyAous Kai Tots wabntais av- 
saying : TOU, Aéywu : 
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2. ‘The scribes and the Phar- 
isees sit on Moses’ seat: 


3. All things therefore 
whatsoever they bid you, these 
do and observe; but do not ye 
after their works; for they say, 
and do not. 


4. Yea, they bind heavy 
burdens and grievous to be 
borne, and lay them on men’s 
shoulders; but they themselves 
will not move their finger. 


5. But all their works they 
do for to be seen of men: for 
they make broad their phylac- 
teries, and enlarge the borders 
of their garments, 


6. And love the chief place 
at feasts, and the chief seats in 
the synagogues, 


7. And the salutations in 
the marketplaces, and to be 
called of men, Rabbi. 


8. But be not ye called 
Rabbi: for one is your teacher, 
and all ye are brethren. 


g. And call no man your 
father on the earth: for one is 
your Father, who is in Heaven. 


10. Neither be ye called 
masters; for one is your master, 
even the Christ. 
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11. But he that is greatest 
among you shall be your ser- 
vant. 


12. And whosoever shall 
exalt himself shall be humbled ; 
and whosoever shall humble 
himself shall be exalted. 


13. But. woe unto you, 
scribes and Pharisees, hypo- 
crites! because ye shut the 
the kingdom of Heaven against 
men: for ye enter not in your- 
selves, neither suffer ye them 
that are entering in to enter. 


[z4. Woe unto you, scribes 
and Pharisees, hypocrites! for 
ye devour widows’ houses, even 
while for a pretence ye make 
long prayers; therefore ye shall 
receive greater condemnation. | 


15. Woe unto you, scribes 
and Pharisees, hypocrites! for 
ye compass sea and land to 
make one proselyte; and when 
he is become so, ye make him 
twofold more a son of hell than 
yourselves. 


16. Woe unto you, ye blind 
guides, who say: Whosoever 
shall swear by the gold of the 
temple, he is a debtor. 


17. Ye fools and blind: for 
whether is greater, the gold, or 
the temple that hath sanctified 
the gold? 
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18. And: Whosoever shall 
swear by the altar, it is noth- 
ing; but whosoever shall swear 
by the gift that is upon it, he 
is a debtor. 

19. Ye blind: for whether 
is greater, the gift, or the altar 
that sanctifieth the gift? 


20. He therefore that swear- 
eth by the altar sweareth by 
it, and by all things thereon. 


21. And he that sweareth 
by the temple, sweareth by 
it, and by him that dwelleth 
therein. 


22. And he that sweareth 
by the Heaven, sweareth by 
the throne of God, and by him 
that sitteth thereon. 


23. Woe unto you, scribes 
and Pharisees, hypocrites! for 
ye tithe mint and anise and 
cummin, and have left undone 
the weightier matters of the 
law, judgment, and mercy, and 
faith: but these ye ought to 
have done, and not to have left 
the other undone. 


24. Ye blind guides, who 
strain out the gnat, and swal- 
low the camel. 


25. Woe unto you, scribes 
and Pharisees, hypocrites! for 
ye cleanse the outside of the 
cup and of the platter, but 
within they are full from ex- 
tortion and excess. 
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aN , 
ovTes TOV KwVeTa, THY b€ Kad~N- 
ov KaTtaTr ivovTes. 


25. Ovai tpiv, ypappareis 
kat @apioaior, brroxpital, br 
KaOapivete to &EwOev tod Torn- 
piov cal Tis taporldos, érwbev 
d€ yéuovow e& dpmayis Kal axpa- 
alas. 
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26. Thou blind Pharisee, 
cleanse first the inside of the 
cup and of the platter, that the 
outside thereof may become 
clean also. 


27. Woe unto you, scribes 
and Pharisees, hypocrites! for 
ye are like unto whited 
sepulchres, which outwardly 
appear beautiful, but inwardly 
are full of dead men’s bones, 
and of all uncleanness. 


28. Even so ye also out- 
wardly appear righteous unto 
men, but inwardly ye are full 
of hypocrisy and iniquity. 

29. Woe unto you, scribes 
and Pharisees, hypocrites! for 
ye build the sepulchres of the 
prophets, and garnish the tombs 
of the righteous, 


20.2 And say: If we. had 
been in the days of our fathers, 
we should not have been par- 
takers with them in the blood 
of the prophets. 


31. Wherefore ye witness 


to yourselves, that ye are sons 
of them that slew the prophets. 


aa0 Fill: ye up then’, the 
‘measure of your fathers. 


33. Ye serpents, ye off- 
spring of vipers, how shall ye 
escape the judgment of hell? 


34. » Therefore behold, -1 
send unto you prophets, and 
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oporalete tapos Kexonapevors, 
éEwbev 


e a ” \ / >? / 
wpatot, éowberv Oé yéuovow da Téwv 


o \ /. 
OLTLVES bev gatvovtat 


vexp@v, kal Tacns axabapaias. 


28. Odtws kai tpeis &Ewbev 


bev haiverOe ois avOperrois 

4 »” \ > \ \ 

dixator, écwlev b€ éaté peotol 
vmoKplaews Kal avomias. 

> \ ig r nr 

29. Oval vpiv, ypapmatets 


\ a ¢ \ 4 
Kal Wapioatior, viroKxpital, OTe 
otKodopelte TOS Tapous THY TrpO- 
PnTO@V, Kal KOTMEITE TA pVYNMELa 


Tov SiKcaiov, 


30. Kal rAéyere: Et qyeda 
év tais nudpas tev Tatépwv 
HOV, OVK av nuela avToY KOLVO- 
vol év T@ aiuate TaV tTpodn- 
TOV. 

31. “Qorte paptupeite éavtois, 
étt viol éote Tov hovevoavTwV 


Tous mpopnras. 


32. Kal tpeis wrnpwoarte 76 
METPOV TOV TATEPOV UVUOD, 


33. “Odes, yevvipata éyud- 
vav, TAS PUYyNTE ATO THS KPloEws 
THS yeevvns 5 
TodTo, (tdov, éyw 


34. Ava 


aToTTEXAW Tpos VUaS TpopHTas, 
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wise men, and scribes: some 
of them shall ye kill and cru- 
cify; and some of them shall 
ye scourge in your synagogues, 
and persecute from city to city ; 


35. That upon you may 
come all the righteous blood 
shed on the earth, from the 
blood of Abel the righteous 
unto the blood of Zachariah 
son of Barachiah, whom ye 
slew between the sanctuary 
and the altar. 


36. Verily I say unto you: 
All these things shall come 
upon this generation. 


37. OJerusalem, Jerusalem, 
which killeth the prophets, 
and stoneth them that are sent 
unto her! how often would I 
have gathered thy children to- 
gether, even as a hen gathereth 
her chickens under her wings, 
and ye would not! 

38. Behold, your house is 
left unto you desolate. 

39. For I say unto you: 
Ye shall not see me henceforth, 
till ye shall say: Blessed is 
he that cometh in the name of 
the Lord. 


MARK XII. 38—40. 


38. Kai év 7H didayr, adrod 
éreyev: Brérete ard tov ypap- 


patéwv, TOV OedovTwy év otorais 
mTepiTateiy, Kal aomracpmovs év 
Tals ayopais, 


kal codovs, Kal ypaupateis: && 
avT@v amoKTteveite Kal oTavpe- 
cere, Kal €& aiToyv pactLymceTE 
év tais cuvaywyais twav, Kal 
diw@EeTe ard TOAEwWS Ets TOLD. 

35. “Ores On ed’ tmas Trav 
aiwa Sixaov, éxyvvvdpevoy eri 
THS YRS, ard TOU alpatos “ABenr 
Tod Sikaiov, éws Tod atuartos 
Zayapiov viod Bapaytov, dv édpo- 
vevoate weTakd TOD vaovd Kal TOU 
O@vovactnpiov. 


36. “Apuhy rAéyo dyiv, HE 
mTavTa TavTa él THY yeveav Tav- 
TV. 

37. ‘lepovcadrp, 
AM, % ATroKTelvovca TOVS TpO- 


/ 
pyras, 
> s \ > \ / 
ATrETTANMEVOUS TT pos QavuTnY, To0o0a- 


e 
lepovaa- 


Kat AOGoBorodca Tovs 
? f 2 al \ 

Kis HOEAnoca emicvvayayely TA 

téxva cou, dv TpdTrov dps émrLour- 

, lol 

aye. Ta voocia avTns vd Tas 
4 4 ‘ > >? rh 

TTEépuyas; Kal ovK nOEAHTAaTE. 
38. 71do0, 


= € lal 
OLKOS ULWY, 


> / aa fal € 
adpietat vupiv o 
39. Adyw yap tyiv: Ov py 
Ke tOnte atraptt, éws av elante: 
Eor / © by , >? ? IA 
vAoYNMEVOS O Epyouevos év Gvd- 
poate Kupiov. 


LUKE XX. 45—47. 


45. ‘Axovovtos dé ravtos Tod 
Naod, eltrev Tois wabnrais: 

46. Ipoodyete ard TOv ypap- 
patéov TOV OeddvT@v repvrateiy 


? Lad 4 
€v oTodais, Kal dirovvTwv da- 
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39. Kal mpwtoxabedplas év 

lal la) \ 

TAU TUVAYWYALS, Kal TEWTOKAL- 
clas év Tots delavors. 

40. OitKatéoOovtes Tas oiklas 
TOV YXNnpPOV, Kal Tpohpace pak- 
pa mpocevydmevor: obTOL Ajprpov- 
TAL TEPLOGOTEpOY Kpiua, 


38. And in his teaching he 
said: Beware of the scribes, 
who desire to walk in long 
robes, and to have salutations 
in the marketplaces, 

39. And chief seats in the 
synagogues, and chief places 
at feasts: 

40. They who devour 
widows’ houses, and for a pre- 
tence make long prayers: these 
shall receive greater condem- 
nation. 


Tacpovs év Tails ayopais, Kal 
mpwtoxabedpias év Talis cuvayo- 
yais, Kal mpwroxdicias év Tois 
delrrvous. 

47. Ot xatecOlovow tas oi- 
Kias TOY XNPaV, Kal Tpopdce 
Makpa TpocevyovTaL: OUTOL A7M- 
Yrovtat TrepiocoTepoy Kplwa. 

45. And in the hearing of 
all the people he said unto his 
disciples : 

46. Beware of the scribes, 
who desire to walk in long 
robes, and love salutations in 
the marketplaces, and chief 
seats in the synagogues, and 
chief places at feasts; 

47. Who devour widows’ 
houses, and for a _ pretence 
make long prayers: these shall 
receive greater condemnation. 


The 14th verse of Matthew’s text is omitted in &, B, D, L, 


we etal; 
Wordsworth. 


interpolation from Mark and Luke. 


It is rejected by Tischendorf, Westcott and Hort, and 
Albertus Magnus informs us that it is an 


Lucas of Bruges notes that 


it is wanting in many codices. It is present in E, F, G, H, K, 
M, S, U, V, I’, A, HW, et al., in both the principal Syriac versions, 
and in the Ethiopian version. It is found in many codices of 
both Latin versions, but its position varies, and gives evidence 
that it is an interpolation. In verse 19 TuddAoé stands alone in 
&, D, L, Z, 1, 209, many codices of the Old Italian version, 
Cureton’s Syriac, the Ethiopian, and Vulgate. Tischendorf, 
Westcott and Hort approve this reading, and it is also adopted 
by the Revised Bible of Oxford. B, C, A, II, et al., and most of 
the ancient versions have pwpol cal trupro’. In the 25th verse 
instead of axpacias C, E, F, G, H, K, S, U, V, [, more than 
one hundred and fifty others, and the Peshito have aéi«éas. In 
verse 38 épnuos is omitted in B and L. 
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In the 4oth verse of Mark’s text the reading xa@éoOorres is 
found in B: the other authorities have catecOiovtes. 

After Jesus had finally defeated the tricks of the Pharisees, 
he here cautions the people against their evil example. He 
establishes the principle that legitimate authority is to be 
obeyed, even while men are cautioned against the evil example 
of the representatives of the same authority. In declaring that 
“the scribes and Pharisees sit on Moses’ seat,” the Lord employs 
a common figurative expression of the Jewish people to declare 
that these sectaries in fact held the place of religious authority 
in Israel. The priesthood of Israel had become completely 
Pharisaic. Now God had given commandment that “the priest’s 
lips should keep knowledge, and they should seek the Law at 
his mouth.”—Mal. II. 7. Until the New Testament should be 
promulgated to the world, the people were dependent on the 
priests of the Old Law. Hence Jesus provides the people with 
a caution to serve until a new and better priesthood should 
succeed the first. 

From the fact that Jesus had always opposed the Pharisees, 
there was danger that these hypocrites might deceive the people 
to believe that Jesus’ opposition to them was an attack upon the 
Law of Moses. Jesus’ present declaration clears up this issue. 
He recommends the most careful and faithful observation of the 
Law; but he opposes the foul hypocrisy of the scribes and 
Pharisees. Jesus’ words were a remedy against the scandal that 
the avarice and insincerity of the priests produced. Of course, 
it was an unnatural state of things. By the operation of the 
grace of God, some of the people will remain good, even though 
the religious leader is bad, but there are many who fall. Much 
was expected of the priest of the Old Covenant, but more is 
expected of the priest of Christianity. The people depend on 
him still more for word, ministration, and example. He is 
chosen out from the sons of men to lead a separate life. ‘The 
eyes of all are upon him. ‘Things that are indifferent for other 
men, for him are unlawful. The people have a right to expect 
that he shall represent the issues of the other world. While 
worldly men are talking the issues of time, his voice is expected 
to sound the clear call to men to take hold of the things of 
eternity. He has no right to be identified with anything that is 
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not connected with the kingdom of Heaven. Wherever he goes, 
his conduct must be in keeping with the indelible character 
which he beats. The words of truth which the people hear 
from his mouth in the temples of the living God, they must see 
reflected in his life as he moves among them. ‘They will forget 
the words, but they can not forget the example of the true man 
of God. Go into a parish where a true priest of Jesus Christ 
has worked and died. Few will tell you much of his discourses, 
even though they were words of fire. But the memory of the 
man lives there, and it is an active force for good to all who 
knew him. . 

Of all the sins that make a man shudder, none is more 
terrible than to be responsible for the loss of a human soul. 
Terrible indeed are the words of God declaring that he will 
require the blood of that soul at the hands of the man who had 
been appointed to watch over it. 

The study of the lives of the Pharisees shows a priest what 
to avoid; the study of the life of Jesus shows a man what to 
follow. The Pharisees were rigorous and cruel in placing the 
burdens of the Law on the shoulders of the common people; but 
they refused to bear a burden of the Law that might be 
represented by the weight that a man can raise with the tips of 
his fingers. They ought to have gone before the people in the 
fulfillment of the Law, but instead their lives were a perpetual 
contradiction to their teaching. Their sin was wrought in cold, 
deliberate malice. It was a deliberate insult to Almighty God. 
It seems evident that unbelief must have been the underlying 
cause of Pharisaic hypocrisy. They employed the Law of Moses 
simply as a means to enrich themselves, and enjoy the honor of 
the people. Hence while their souls were totally devoid of any 
element of true religion, they affected a great exterior piety. 
The common people honored a religious man, and they sought 
this honor. ‘The character of their lives was thus made up of a 
gigantic falsehood coupled with dissembling wickedness and 
unbelief. 

In Deuteronomy, VI. 8, God thus orders concerning his 
commandments: ‘And thou shalt bind them for a sign upon thy 
hand, and they shall be for frontlets between thy eyes.” This 
gave rise to the phylacteries. Phylactery is from the Greek 

38 
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gvraxripiov from the verb dvAdoow, signifying to guard, to 
protect. ‘The name was given to these articles from the belief 
that, when worn on the person, they warded off evil. They thus 
corresponded to the amulets of the Gentiles. They consisted of 
square capsules, covered with leather, containing on small scrolls 
of parchment these four sections of the Law: Exodus XIII. 
I—10; 11—16; Deut. VI. 4—9; XI. 13—21. They were 
fastened by leather straps to the forehead, and round the left 
arm near the heart. They were called in Hebrew PON, 


prayers; for the reason that these membranes kept the memory 
of God near to the Jew, and inspired him to worship. 

Some have believed that the Law of Moses did not 
contemplate any external memorial of the Law in giving this 
precept; but it seems far more probable to us that, considering 
the superstitious character of the Jewish people, Moses did 
ordain that they should wear these objects to help to hold them 
fast to the religion of Yahveh. The wearing of the phylacteries 
was not wrong; but the Pharisees enlarged these, and gave 
great attention to them solely for religious ostentation. They 
thus became the sign of a lie, a mocking symbol. With the 
devil in their hearts, the Pharisees mocked and insulted God by 
pretending to be devout to him. It was one of those horrible 
sins that give evidence that the man makes wickedness a trade. 

Another means of Pharisaic ostentation was the YY, the 
Jringes of their garments. In Numbers, XV. 37—39, it is 
written: “And the Lord spoke unto Moses, saying: Speak unto 
the children of Israel, and bid them that they make them 
fringes in the borders of their garments throughout their 
generations, and that they put upon the fringe of each border a 
cord of blue: and it shall be unto you for a fringe, that ye may 
look upon it, and remember all the commandments of the Lord, 
and do them.” These fringes were woven into tassels, and 
attached to the lower extremities of their garments. The Lord 
God was pleased to make these tassels a memorial of his Law. 
He thus provided that ever before their eyes an object should 
be that reminded the Jews of his commandments. Their 
superstitious minds demanded these symbols, and God supplied 
them to keep them from the worship of the false gods. The 
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Pharisees enlarged these fringes, toimpress upon the people the idea 
of their strict and pious observance of the Law. The phylactery 
and the fringe had been commanded as a reminder of the Law 
of God; but the Pharisees made of both a cloak of wickedness, 
and an artifice of avarice and ambition. ‘They perverted to the 
basest uses the symbols which God had ordained to hold Israel 
in his precepts. They coveted the place of honor in every 
assemblage; they loved to be saluted with great honor before 
the people. The most honorable salutation among the Jews was 
mS) Rabbt, my lord, a term composed of 24, great, and the 
first personal pronoun. ‘This was the salutation by excellence 
that the vanity of the Pharisees loved. ‘They were monsters of 
every vice, and yet they demanded to be recognized as the first 
of men. It is no wonder that their monstrous hypocrisy aroused 
the indignation of the Son of God. 

The Lord now exhorts his followers to put away that vain 
seeking after titles of honor. He assigns as a reason that his 
followers should consider themselves brothers, acknowledging 
one Lord whois in Heaven. As it would bea defect in a family 
of brothers for one brother to assume a lordship over another, so 
pride and ambition is contrary to the state instituted by Christ. 
And in like manner, he would not have them imitate the Jews 
of old in giving to any man the title of father. All Christians 
have one Father who is in Heaven. 

It is evident that it is the spirit of Christ’s words that here 
avails. Men are here forbidden to seek for titles of honor. 
The coveting of titles of honor is a manifestation of pride, and 
pride is against the spirit of the Gospel of Christ. 

The voice of nature impels the child to apply the loved 
name of father to its parent. Christ does not forbid this. 
Neither does he oppose the honorable name of father which 
Christian usage gives to the priest. Christ is speaking against 
a Pharisaic abuse. Certain leaders among the Rabbis assumed 
the name of father, and drew from the people a certain 
hero-worship that was opposed to the spirit of religion. The 
Pharisees exalted the authority of these fathers, and gave them 
a certain infallibility in expounding the Law. The minds of 
the people were thus drawn away from Yahveh, and fixed upon 
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a mere man as the centre of religious thought. Too much 
honor was given to a creature, and God was neglected. Christ 
leads man back to God, and exhorts him to give to God the 
supreme honor. 

In the same spirit Christ will not have his followers be 
called masters, for he is the sovereign Master of all. All these 
names are marks of human pride. ‘The Christian is to be a 
little child, with face upturned to the great Father in Heaven, 
and to the Lord Jesus. All these titles conflict with that idea, and 
are therefore wrong. Christ is here presenting the perfection of 
his Kingdom, and hence he excludes every defect of Christian 
conduct. By contemplating the perfection of Christianity we 
are inspired to move upwards in our lives towards the goal of 
human life. 

The eleventh, twelfth and thirteenth verses of Matthew’s 
text have already been commented in the present volume. 

Though the fourteenth verse is doubtful in the text of 
Matthew, it is certainly authentic in the text of Mark and Luke. 
It brings out in strong relief the horrible avarice of the Pharisees. 

‘The widows were a defenseless part of the community, and God 
had special care of these. In Exodus, God gives commandment 
concerning the rights of the widow and the orphan: “ Ye shall 
not afflict any widow or fatherless child. If thou afflict them in 
any wise, and they cry at all unto me, I will surely hear their 
cry; and my wrath shall wax hot, and I will kill you with the 
sword.”—X XII. 22—24. The instincts of humanity move a 
man to respect the rights of these defenseless ones. Men who 
are dishonest will restrain their hands from the widow’s portion. 
A man must have divested himself of the common feelings of 
humanity before he will take from the widow and the orphan. 
Now, though they may have no human defender, God is their 
vindicator. Woe to the man who wrongs one of these defenseless 
ones. 

The wretched Pharisees were so abased in their avarice 
that they took away the property of these poor widows, and 
then to cover up their foul deeds, prayed long prayers in the 
sight of men, and affected great piety. The demons in hell 
could scarcely have wrought a more dreadful mockery. 
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Wherefore, Christ declares that the injustice to the widows will 
receive a heavier condemnation on account of the hypocrisy 
which accompanies it. 

Christ next speaks of the zeal of the Jews to make 
proselytes, and the evil effect of their scandalous lives on these 
proselytes. To “compass sea and land” is a metaphor to 
express the greatness of endeavor. History bears witness to the 
zeal of the Jews to make converts. The number of these 
proselytes was so considerable that they receive a special 
mention in Acts II. 11; XIII. 43. Flavius Josephus makes 
mention of many proselytes. According to him the Idumeans 
were spared by the Jews on condition that they would become 
circumcised.—Antiq. XIII. 1. It seems to have been a mere 
national ambition, instead of a zeal for the religion of the one 
true God. Consequently the influence of the Pharisees on these 
proselytes ‘was not for righteousness. The proselyte saw the 
insincerity of the leaders of Israel’s religious thought, ane soon 
added hypocrisy to the vices of his paganism. 

There is some difficulty to explain in what sense Christ 
declares that these proselytes became two-fold worse than the 
Pharisees. Some believe that it is because they add the 
hypocrisy of the Pharisees to the vices of paganism. Our 
Own opinion is that the Lord here employs a hyperbole. He 
wishes to assert in very strong terms that the influence of the 
Pharisees on the proselytes was pernicious. Comparison is a 
common method of illustrating the high degree of any quality 
whether good or evil. ‘To show the dreadful effect of Pharisaic 
influence, the Lord would liken the proselytes, on whom that 
influence fell, to something very wicked, and he finds an apt 
object in the Pharisees themselves. It was doubly expressive; 
for it declared the wickedness of the Pharisees, and the evil of 
their effects. The words of Jesus’ declaration are not to be 
taken in a mathematical sense. The sense of his words is that 
the proselytes became most wicked under the influence of the 
Pharisees. 

Avarice regulated the Pharisaic casuistry regarding oaths. 
In their system, if a man swore by the Temple, it was nothing ; 
it had no binding force; but if he swore by the gold of the 
Temple, he was held to a forfeit, in case he violated his oath. 
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Tt is not possible to ascertain just what gold is meant by the 
gold of the Temple. It seems most probable that it was the 
gold offered in the treasury of the Temple. The motive of their 
cauistry is clear. Ifa man were held guilty of a perjury who 
violated an oath by the Temple, no lucre would accrue to them ; 
whereas, by making an oath by the gold of the Temple of 
binding force, they receive into their hands the forfeits for these 
violated oaths. They instituted the same distinction between 
offerings for sacrifices and the altar on which the sacrifices were 
offered. It was to their interest to hold men to the oath by the 
offering, for a part of every offering came to them. Christ 
condemns this casuistry by a most convincing argument. It is 
the Temple that gives the sanctity to the gold therein kept, for 
it is offered to the Temple as the place where God was pleased 
to fix the place of his worship. The gold was, therefore, 
consecrated to the Temple. And, in like manner, a thing in 
itself common, became sacred when placed on the altar of God 
as an offering. Wherefore the altar itself was a holy thing, 
imparting a sacredness to things laid on it for an oblation to God. 
The altar was by its very nature consecrated to God. It had no 
other use. When men saw the body of an animal, that in other 
places would have no special sacredness, on that altar, they 
knew that the animal was a sacrifice. Hence it was absurd to 
hold that the oath by the offering was binding, and the oath by 
the altar was nothing. 

Another error in Pharisaic teaching was that an oath by 
Heaven was nothing. In the Sermon on the Mount, Christ has 
forbidden men to swear by Heaven, for it is the throne of God. 
So here he declares that Heaven bears such a special relation to 
God that an oath by it is in effect an oath by God, who is in 
Heaven. The Temple is holy, because it is the place where the 
glory of Yahveh dwelt; the altar is holy, because it is especially 
consecrated to the use of divine worship; and Heaven is holy, 
because it is the throne of God. A formal oath by any one of 
the three has a special relation to God, and is a violation of 
religion, if broken. The Pharisees were devoid of all true 
reverence for God; and they were prepared to barter everything 
for the Mammon of iniquity. 
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The remainder of the chapter corresponds to passages of 
Mark and Luke that have already been commented in this 
present volume. 

There is peculiar force in the figure employed by Christ in 
the twenty-fourth verse. The gnat is among the smallest of 
visible living things. The camel is the largest and most 
unwieldly of the animals with which the Hebrew mind was 
familiar. 

We must note here that the Douay version of the Bible, 
and King James’ version are in error in rendering this verse. 
They render it: ““Ye blind guides who stvazz at a gnat and 
swallow a camel.” ‘The only obvious sense of straining at a 
gnat in this context is to make the effort of straining to swallow 
the gnat. It would represent the absurdity of making this great 
effort to swallow a creature so small that no man could feel it in 
the act of swallowing, while they readily swallowed the great 
beast. Now the origina! text absolutely precludes any such 
sense. The term rendered by these versions ¢o strain at is 
dwiriSm which means to pass a thing through a strainer; to 
separate extraneous matter from a liquid by causing tt to pass 
through a filter or colander. Hence itis evident that the translation 
which we adopt is the correct one. The Lord represents the 
Jews as straining liquids lest a gnat should be swallowed in 
them; while they swallowed the great camel. The language is 
figurative. The straining out of the gnat is the close attention 
to the minute details of externalism, such as, for instance, the 
command not to kill a louse on the Sabbath. The swallowing 
of the camel was their violation of the great principles of the 
worship of God in spirit, of justice, of truth, of mercy. 
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41. Kai xadicas amévavte 
Tov yablopuAakiov, éVewper mas 
0 dyros Bade yarKov Eis TO 
yalopuAdkiov, Kal TrodXol Tdov- 
o1o. EBadXov TOAAG. 

42. Kat édOodca pia ynpa 
mrayn, EBarev eT TA Svo, 6 éoTiv 


KoopavTns. 


1. "AvaBrdpas dé cider Tovds 
Badrrovtas eis TO yalodurdKuov 
Ta SMpa avT@V TAOVGioUS. 


2. Hider oe xnpav 


menuxpayv Badrovoay éxel NeTTA 


TLVa 


dvo. 


3. Kaleimev: ’AdnOds Aéyo 
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43. Kai mpookarerdpevos 
Tos MaOnTas avTod, Elmev avTOIS : 
"Apuny Aéyo wiv, te » XHpa 
ain 1 TreYn WAEiovy TavToV 
éBarev tov BaddovTwv eis TO 
yalopurdxiov. 

44. Ildvres yap éx Tod Trepic- 
aevovTos avtois EBadov, attn Sé 
ek THS VoTEepnoews avTHS TavTa 
boa eiyev EBadev, drAov Tov Biov 
avTns. 

41. And he sat down over 
against the treasury, and be- 
held how the multitude cast 
money into the treasury: and 
many that were rich cast in 
much. 

42. And there came a poor 
widow, and she cast in two 
mites, which make a farthing. 


43. And he called unto him 
his disciples, and said unto 
them: Verily I say unto you: 
This, poor widow cast in more 
than all they who are casting 
into the treasury: 

44. For they all did cast in 
of their superfluity; but she of 
her want did cast in all that 
she had, even all her living. 
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bpiv, OTL 1h XNpa avTn  TT@YH 
qrEloy TravTwy éBarev : 
4. Ilavtes yap obror éx Tot 
A > al »” ? 
mepiocevovTos auTois éBanov ets 
mi La WA \ > lal ¢ 
Ta Owpa, attn Sé é« Tov vaTe- 
/ > an 4 ‘ i a 
pywatos avTAs tavra Tov Biov ov 
elyev &Banev. 


1. And he looked up, and 
saw the rich men that were 
casting their gifts into the 
treasury. 

2. And he saw a certain 
poor widow casting in thither 
two mites. 

3. And he said: Of a truth 
I say unto you: This poor 
widow cast in more than they 
all: 

4. For all these did of their 
superfluity cast in unto the 
gifts: but she of her want did 
cast in all the living that she 
had. 


In the 4th verse of the text of Luke 70d @eod is omitted 
after ra ddpa by &, B, L, R, the Bohairic and Syriac versions, 
and by Tischendorf, Westcott, and Hort. 

There was in the Women’s Court of the Temple a chest 
into which the people threw offerings of money for the uses of 


the Temple. 


This court was called the Women’s Court, not 


that only women entered there, but because it was not allowed 
to women to go further towards the inner Holy of holies. 
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The paschal season was approaching, and great multitudes 
were in the Temple. The many who came to the Temple 
threw offerings in the treasure-chest of the Temple. As Jesus 
sat there he beheld the rich casting in large sums into the 
treasury. It must have been in those days as in our own days, 
that often there is much ostentation connected with the gifts 
which the rich give to charity or religion. Few are the rich 
who give solely for the love of God, not letting the left hand 
know what the right hand doeth. In many cases these offerings 
of the rich cost them no sacrifice. They simply invest a part of 
their superfluity, and receive as a reward the praise of society. 
But the gifts of the poor are not so liable to ostentation, because 
they are so small that they attract not the notice of society. 

Jesus beheld a poor widow come and cast in two mites into 
the treasury. Mark tells us that the value of two mites was 
equivalent to a farthing. Of course, we lack terms to express 
the exact equivalent of these coins. The widow cast in two 
AewTd. ‘The two were equivalent to the Roman guadrans, the 
fourth part of an as. 

The as was a copper coin, the unit of the early monetary 
system of Rome. It was first coined in the fourth or fifth 
century B. C., and was at first nominally of the weight of a 
libra or pound, or twelve ounces. It was gradually reduced in 
weight, till about 269 B. C. it consisted of four ounces. In the 
decade succeeding it fell to two ounces, and, in the year 80 B. C., 
it was finally reduced to halfan ounce. After existing for some 
time as a coin of this value, it ceased to be issued. Some 
writers hold that the value of the as in the time of Jesus had 
fallen to one-third of an ounce. It is evident that Mark speaks 
of the as in its most demonetized state. The monetary value 
therefore of the widow’s offering was very small, scarcely equal 
to one centime of French currency, a fifth part of our cent. 

Jesus makes use of this event to teach a great moral lesson. 
The act of the poor widow was of such importance that Jesus 
calls his disciples, that they may witness the deed. Then he 
declares that the poor widow had cast in more than the wealthy 
who had thrown in large sums. ‘The contrast is intensified by 
the largeness of the gifts of the rich and the smallness of the 
widow’s offering. Jesus explains why her gift was more than 
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theirs. God measures a gift by the motives that actuate it. A 
man may give a hundred millions to spread the Gospel or to feed 
the poor, and yet be rejected by God. If he gives it to God, 
God will receive it as the basis of merit; but if he gives 
nominally to God’s cause, but really to secure fame, and the 
recognition of society, God can not in equal degree accept it. 
Now a sure measure of love is the sacrifices which it is willing 
to undergo. The man who will make the greater sacrifice has 
the greater love. The rich ones who threw money into the 
treasury of the Temple made scarcely any sacrifice. They had 
much; and they gave of their superfluity. Their act was not 
bad; unless the motive of pride and vainglory were the exclusive 
impelling cause, they did a good work. But the widow made a 
sacrifice, a great sacrifice; for she gave all she had. It was little 
in monetary value, but it was the index of great love of God. 
Now God does not measure good works by the size of the thing 
effected: his world is the inner world of the soul. He measures 
all things by the intention of the soul. God does not ask of 
man gold or silver, as great deeds. But he does ask for the love 
of human hearts, and all things that we do are measured by God 
according to the love that they represent. And thus an eighth 
part of an as, yea, a millionth part of the guadrans of an as, 
may represent a better act of the soul than chests of gold. 

We serve a true Judge. He is not deceived by appearances, 
as the world is deceived. It is not external circumstances that 
rank men with him, but the holiness of the souls of men. He 
sees the clean soul through the beggar’s rags; and gold and 
furred robes hide not the deformity of sin from him in the 
palaces of kings. 

The Gospel of Christ is not socialistic in tendency, as 
socialism raises itself against the rights of property. Neither 
does the Gospel join the world in flattering the rich. It points 
out the only equality of man, the divine equality, by which the 
poor and the rich stand on an equal basis before God. ‘The 
Gospel points out the danger of riches, and announces hope to 
the poor. The poor are thrust aside so rudely by the world that 
they have need of encouragement; whereas the rich are in danger 
that they rely before God on the power that their riches give 


them in this world. By this example we are taught the true’ 
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nature of the service of God. It is a service of the heart. It is 
open to the rich as well as the poor, but they must put away 
the pride of wealth, and deal with God on a basis different from 
that which the world accords them. ‘The world bows down to 
their wealth, and shuts its eyes to the state of their souls; God 
considers not at all the riches, but weighs the soul in the 
balance. How good it is to feel that in the great affairs of our 
everlasting life we deal with God on the absolute basis of truth? 
that with God no unworthiness is ever rewarded, and no 
worthiness unrewarded? that with him there is a final grand 
readjustment of things, and the world’s great wrongs 
are all set right? Here we have absolute security: every 
particle of good that we have ever done is kept by God for 
atreward. If we are poor, and the world thrusts us rudely 
aside, it is our consolation to know that God has care of 
us. How foolish we are to serve this world? We fasten our 
hearts to this great creation where falsehood and wrong are 
kings. We long for riches and the esteem of men; and we look 
but feebly up to Heaven, which God invites us to call our true 
country. We are forever thinking of some part of this false 
world; but how great is our labor to think one moment of our 
inheritance in Heaven? And, in consequence, the world builds 
up a vast and mighty life, which is ever drawing away and 
absorbing the souls of the children of light. Nothing seems 
able to cure men of this folly: they love this world even to the 
last, and die with their hands still clutching its prizes. 
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20. Now there were certain 20. "Hoav 8€”°EXAnves tives 
Greeks among those that went é« Tv avaBawovTwv tva tpockv- 
up to worship at the feast : vnowow év TH EopTy. 


21. Odto otv mpooHrOov 
21. ‘These therefore came p 


to Philip, who was of Beth- 
saida of Galilee, and asked 
him, saying: Sir, we would 
see Jesus. 


Dirirmre To amd BnOcaida ris 
TadiaAatas, Kal npwtwv avrov, 
Aéyovtes:  Kupie, Oédopev tov 
’Inoody tdety. 

22. “Epyxetas o Pidumros Kai 
22. Philip cometh and tell- Adye 7O’ Avdpéa: epxetar ’Av- 
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eth Andrew: Andrew cometh, 
‘and Philip, and they tell Jesus. 


23. And Jesus answereth 
them, saying: The hour is 
come, that the Son of man 
should be glorified. 


24. Verily, verily, I say 
unto you: Except a grain of 
wheat fall into the earth and 
die, it abideth by itself alone; 
but if it die, it beareth much 
fruit. 


25. He that loveth his life 
loseth it; and he that hateth 
his life in this world shall keep 
it unto life eternal. 


26. If any man serve me, 
let him follow me; and where 
I am, there shall also my ser- 
vant be: if any man serve me, 
him will the Father honor. 


27 OW <s.. *IRy soul 
troubled; and what shall I 
say? Father, save me from 
this hour. But for this cause 
came I unto this hour. 


28. Father, glorify thy 
name. ‘There came therefore 
a voice out of Heaven, saying: 
I have both glorified it, and 
will glorify it again. 

29. The multitude there- 
fore, that stood by, and heard 
it, said that it had thundered: 
others said: An angel hath 
spoken to him. 
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30. Jesus answered and 
said: This voice hath not 
come for my sake, but for your 
sakes, 


31. Now is the judgment 
of this world: now shall the 
prince of this world be cast 
out. 


32. And I, if I be lifted up 
from the earth, will draw all 
men unto myself. 


33. But this he said, signi- 
fying by what manner of death 
he should die. 


34. The multitude there- 
fore answered him: We have 
heard out of the Law that the 
Christ abideth for ever: and 
how sayest thou: The Son of 
man must be lifted up? Who 
is this Son of man? 


therefore said 
unto them: Yet a little while 
is the light among you. Walk 
while ye have the light, that 
darkness overtake you not: 
and he that walketh in the 
darkness knoweth not whither 
he goeth. 


36. While ye have the 
light, believe in the light, that 
ye may become sons of light. 
These things spoke Jesus, and 
he departed and hid himself 
from them. 


35. Jesus 
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In verse 25 aoAdve is retained on the authority of &, B, 
L, et al. In the 32nd verse wavras has the support of \%°, B, A, 
L, and most of the other uncials. It is also endorsed by many 
of the cursive manuscripts, by both the principal Syriac 
versions, the Gothic, Armenian, and Revised Oxford Bible, and 
by nearly all the Greek Fathers and the critics. The Vulgate 
follows the reading mdvra which appears in *, D, the Old 
Italian, and Ethiopian versions. 

It must be observed here that after the foundation of the 
great empire of Alexander and its influence on the civilized world, 
in Jewish parlance, every man not of Jewish blood was 
generically designated a Greek. In some propositions the 
Gentiles are specified in their tribes; but here they are grouped 
under the generic head of “EAAnves. We are not informed 
whence these Gentiles came. The Armenians claim that they 
were sent by their King Abgar, but this seems as baseless as the 
legend of Abgar’s letter to Jesus. It seems probable that they 
were proselytes, from the fact that they were with the Jews who 
had ascended to worship at the feast. They seek to see Jesus, 
and not being able to come directly to him, they seek one of his 
Apostles, that he may introduce them to Jesus. There is no 
special reason why they present their petition to Philip. He 
was the Apostle whom they first saw, and they ask him to see 
his great Master. Philip, through a certain reverence and 
prudence, takes counsel with Andrew on the matter, and they 
both come to Jesus, and present the petition. The accurate 
description of all these details reveals the work of the 
eye-witness, John. 

The Evangelist has left us in ignorance whether or not 
these Gentiles were admitted. He passes over that in his 
eagerness to record the words of Jesus. 

The Lord Jesus recognizes in this petition of the Gentiles 
the great desire of the Gentile world that he should extend 
salvation to them. He looked westward to Rome, and he saw 
the thousands and thousands of the Gentiles who would believe 
in his name. He looked abroad upon the face of the universal 
earth, and he saw the great Christian Church, which should 
embrace the Gentiles of every nation, even till the end of time. 
But he saw in the same divine intuition that this great creation 
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must be the fruit of his death. He saw that out of his death life 
should come, the everlasting life of the Church; and he likens 
this effect to that which takes place in nature, when the seed 
planted in the earth gives its own vitality to produce new life. 
One seed goes into the earth, and having produced the germ of 
life, the old seed rots, that many seeds may be produced from its 
_ death. So with Jesus, his mortal life must be sacrificed that 
many should receive from the efficacy of that death the life that 
knows no death. Jesus calls the hour of his death the hour of 
his glory, for by his death he sealed his work, and the glory of 
Christ followed upon his death. All his sufferings and lowly 
estate ended at his death, and his eternal glory burst forth from 
the tomb. .He arose in his glory not alone: the Church, his 
spotless bride, arose with him to reign with him forever. These 
Gentiles recall to his mind that great ethnico-Christian Church 
which should be purchased by his blood, and he longs to 
consummate his work. He had taught men to be ready to 
throw away this present life for the everlasting life in Heaven, 
and now he was to set them the sublime example. It is that 
wonderful paradox: We must hate our life, that we may have 
life. We must hold our present life as a pawn ready to lay it 
down at any moment for the life of eternity. There is nothing 
in this world that we love as we love our lives, and hence by 
this sublime teaching we are taught that we must reserve 
nothing in the offering of our beings to God. If God’s cause 
demands our lives, let them be ready for the offering ; and this 
disposition of the soul is meritorious, even if the demand never 
comes. If the followers of Christ stopped at death, how many 
saints would be lost to the kingdom of Heaven? ‘The true 
following of Jesus Christ, who himself died for us, must include 
the offering of our lives, if the sacrifice is necessary. Hence he 
invites those who would serve him to follow him; that is, to 
imitate him in accepting sufferings and death for the higher life. 
The mind of the leader and the minds of his followers should 
have the same conception of the present life in its relation to the 
eternal world. But the following of Christ has its joyful aspect, 
which far transcends its sorrows. We are asked to follow Jesus, 
not alone to death, but through death to the eternal joys of his 
Kingdom. 
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Great is the destiny of the true follower of Christ. He is to 
be with Christ, not for any limited time, for all eternity. To be 
with Christ: let us pause, and realize it. Christ is in Heaven, in 
the glory of God, and the faithful follower will be there, forever 
associated in that glory. When all the vulgar things, for which 
men of this world work, shall have been dissolved, the followers of 
Christ will be forever with Christ in the glory of God. And in 
Christ’s own words, the Father will honor the followers of Christ. 
These are not vain words; a message of great meaning is given 
to man in the declaration that God will honor the servant of 
Christ. 

When King Ahasuerus or Xerxes of Persia heard that his 
life had been saved by Mordecai, the Jew, he called his Chief 
Counsellor Haman, and asked him: ‘What shall be done to the 
man whom the king delighteth to honor?” And Haman said to 
the king: “For the man whom the king delighteth to honor, 
let royal apparel be brought which the king useth to wear, and 
the horse that the king rideth upon, and on the head of which a 
crown royal is set: and let the apparel and the horse be delivered 
to the hand of one of the king’s most noble princes, that they 
may array the man withal whom the king delighteth to honor, 
and cause him to ride on horseback through the streets of the 
city, and proclaim before him: Thus shall it be done to him 
whom the king delighteth to honor.”—Esther VI. 6—9. And 
what shall be done to the man whom the King of kings 
delighteth to honor? ‘The mightiest king of this world is a poor 
weak creature with circumscribed temporary powers. But the 
King who will honor the true follower of Christ is the 
Almighty God, who spake, and the heavens and the earth were 
made. No power of human mind can form an idea of that glory, 
and it will be eternal. Is it not enough to draw our souls up 
from the things that are beneath us, to fix their contemplation 
on the things to which the soul by its high nature belongs? 
And yet men turn from the high destiny of a man to accept the 
lot of the brute, who dies and passes away, and is no more. 

Christ was no unnatural pretending stoic. As the series of 
his sufferings and his death came vividly before his mental 
contemplation, his soul was troubled. Christ had a true human 
nature, in no wise disnaturalized by its union with the Divin 
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nature in the person of Christ. This human nature shudders at 
the approaching tragedy. With true natural instinct it turns to 
the Father with a petition to be saved from the impending 
suffering. 

Some punctuate the petition of Christ with a mark of 
interrogation, as though Christ by the interrogative form of the 
sentence protested that he made no such petition. But this 
Opinion throws into the words of Christ a certain element of 
affectation which can not be admitted, and besides, it places 
Christ in contradiction with himself, for in the Garden a few 
days later he did pray earnestly that the chalice might pass from 
him. When dealing with that future text we shall take up in 
detail the question of the two wills of Christ. For the 
understanding of the present passage it is sufficient to say that 
the human will of Christ, according to its merely natural 
instincts, moved Christ to ask of his Father deliverance from 
the hour of suffering; but the higher will, which was ever in 
strict conformity with the will of God, immediately asserted 
itself, and he offers himself gladly to suffer in the words: “ But 
for this cause came I unto this hour.” We rise to the 
performance of noble deeds by triumphing over the desires of 
crude nature. In Christ there was not the disorder that reigns 
in our sinful nature; but still he had to overcome the natural 
feelings of his true human nature in offering himself to suffer 
and to die for man. 

The higher will of Christ assumes the complete mastery, 
and by it Christ offers himself to die in the words: “Father, 
glorify thy name.” It was equivalent to saying: ‘Father, let 
me die, that men may be redeemed, and thy name glorified by 
those who shall be redeemed by my blood.” Christ sees the great 
effects of his death. He sees what Isaiah saw when he cried 
out: ‘“—for the earth shall be full of the knowledge of the Lord, 
as the waters cover the seas.”.—XI. 9. And this moves Jesus 
to long for the hour which caused his human nature to tremble. 

The Father now speaks from Heaven in answer to Jesus’ 
prayer. ‘The voice was distinct, and the multitude was aware 
that the voice issued from above. ‘The Father declares that he 
had glorified his name, and would glorify it again. The glory 
of the Son is the glory of the Father; for the Son and the 

39 
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Father are one. ‘The Father’s name was glorified by all the 
works of Jesus. The belief which was born in the souls of men 
through the words and deeds of Jesus was unto the glory of the 
Father. By every act of his life Jesus had given glory to the 
name of the Father. At the time of this discourse the kingdom 
of Heaven was founded on earth by Jesus, and the Father’s name 
was glorified by the foundation of that kingdom. In declaring 
that he had glorified his name, the Father refers to all that part 
of Jesus’ life that had thus far been lived among men. The 
Father’s words should not be restricted to any one event of the 
life of Jesus, but should be applied to the whole great life by 
whose power the beginnings of the world-empire of the New 
Testament were at this time established on earth. But the work 
was not finished. The great Consummation must be effected on 
the cross, the power of death must be broken by the 
Resurrection, the Holy Ghost must be enthroned in the Church 
before the great work of Christ should stand forth before men a 
finished work, to fulfill its mission in the world until the end 
of time. It is in contemplation of these future effects that God 
declares that he will glorify his name again. It was the witness 
of God to the truth of Jesus’ mission, and the pledge of God that 
Jesus’ mission should not fail. Here we have a clear evidence 
of the Divinity of Jesus Christ. Its proving force is not impaired 
by the fact that some of the multitude said that it had thundered. 
It was a loud voice from above, and it was but natural that some 
of the astonished multitude who were not at the moment intent 
to catch the message should have sought to assign a natural 
cause to the phenomenon. All heard the great sound from on 
high. ‘Those who failed to discern the words believed that it 
was thunder; but the others who heard and understood the words 
declared that an angel had spoken to Jesus. Many times in the 
history of Israel angels from the heavens had spoken to men. 
In Genesis, X XI. 17, ‘the angel calls to Hagar out of Heaven”; 
ibid. XXII. 11, “the angel of the Lord calls to Abraham out of 
Heaven.” The multitude standing by, hearing the words, 
believed that a similar event had happened. 

Jesus tells them why the voice came. Jesus did not need 
such voice for himself. The eternal union of the Trinity was 
not broken by the Incarnation. Hence there was a divine 
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communication between the Father and the Son which man 
could not understand. This audible voice was therefore given 
not to communicate anything to Jestis, but to bear witness to 
the children of men that Jesus was the Son of God. It was 
another link in the chain of evidence that binds men to Jesus 
Christ. 

The Lord Jesus now declares that judgment is done upon 
the world, and that the prince of this world shall be cast out. 
The prince of this world is the devil. The world had been sold 
to him by sin. The devil held the world in bondage in a cruel 
tyranny. But Christ by his death overcame the devil, and 
delivered men out of his hand, and gave them the liberty of the 
children of God. In the words of St. Paul: “Since then the 
children are sharers in flesh and blood, he also in like manner 
partook of the same; that through death he might bring to 
nought him that had the power of death, that is the devil; and 
might deliver all them who in fear of death were all their 
lifetime subject to bondage.” — Heb. II. 14—15. The 
hour was approaching when the seed of the woman should 
crush the head of the prince of this world, as was promised to 
the first parents of humanity. The judgment here spoken of is 
the passing sentence of condemnation and expulsion upon him 
who had held mankind in bondage since the first sin. But it is 
to be accomplished by the cross; hence Christ speaks of his 
manner of death and of its effect upon the world. The 
expression is similar to John III. 14—15. The Lord institutesa 
slight play on words here. He would be lifted up from the earth 
in his Crucifixion, as John explains; but he would draw all men, 
not by a physical action, as he was lifted up, but by the great 
moral power of ‘his grace. He does not in effect draw all up to 
himself, but he has extended to men a universal salvation ; and, 
if they are not drawn to him, it is due to the misuse of their 
free will. 

There is no event in the history of man like to that death 
on the cross. It stands there an everlasting testimony of God’s 
love to man. It is the inspiration of hope, the encouragement 
in suffering, the sign of salvation. Men look upon that scene, 
and straightway leave the way of sin and death, and turn their 
souls to God and to life. What are the decisive events of history 
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compared to that event on Calvary? It was the birth of 
Christianity. Wisely do the followers of Christ make use of the 
sign of the cross, for our life came through the death on the 
Cross. 

The multitudes did not understand the true sense of Jesus’ 
declaration that he must be lifted up from the earth. Those 
who engaged in argument with Christ cared not to seek with 
honest hearts the sense of his words. Most probably they 
construed them to mean his departure from this world, and with 
a mean, captious spirit they raise an objection to his words, 
basing their argument on the Holy Scriptures. In many places 
in the Holy Scriptures it is declared that the reign of the 
Messiah shall be for ever. Isaiah declares it in the passage that 
we have already quoted, IX. 7. Daniel declares of the Messiah: 
“And there was given him dominion, and glory, and a kingdom, 
that all the peoples, nations, and languages should serve him: 
his dominion is an everlasting dominion, which shall not pass 
away, and his kingdom shall not be destroyed.”—VII. 14. 
From these and like texts Israel rightly formed the idea that 
Christ should remain forever. They also knew from the Law, 
especially from Daniel, that the Messiah should be called the 
Son of Man. But they erred greatly in their gross conception 
of the Son of Man. The Messiah should remain forever, and of 
his kingdom there shall be no end, but his kingdom is not of 
this world. This was the stone of stumbling for every Jew. 
Their aspirations had been trained for generations to look for a 
great national renaissance under the Messiah. The Pharisees 
fostered this idea in the people, and kept from them the idea of 
the spiritual character of the Messiah. 

In the present event they plainly scoff at Christ. They 
know that he calls himself the Son of man, and also that he 
declares himself to be the Messiah; and they try to prove from 
the Law that if the Son of man is to leave the earth, he can not 
be the Messiah. Hence, with impudent unbelief, they ask: 
“Who is this Son of man that is to be lifted up?” 

Their question was too base and dishonest to merit an 
answer. Wherefore the Lord Jesus takes no notice of it. But 
he warns them of the dreadful sin they are committing in 
resisting the light. Jesus was the light of the world; the light 
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that lighteth every man that cometh into the world. And there 
was being fulfilled in Israel that sad event spoken of by St. John : 
_ ‘And the light shineth in the darkness, and the darkness 

apprehended it not.”—I. 5. That which the physical world 
becomes, without natural light, the moral world becomes, without 
the light of Jesus Christ. Take away all light from our present 
world, and our life would become a dreary aimless thing. We 
could not see to walk our ways, or to do any of our works. And 
so it isin the soul’s world. ‘Take away the light of Jesus Christ, 
and the soul is a lost being, blindly groping and straying, even 
until its final loss of eternal life. Other lights glimmer in this 
dark world, but they are zgnes fatuz, and they lead the soul astray 
into the desert wild of unbelief and sin. He is the only essential 
light of the world; all other true lights shine by his light. 
His light is sufficient to light the whole world; but man can 
shut it out by hardening his heart against the influence of that 
light. Jesus warns them that they are committing this great 
sin, and that the time of his abiding with them is short. ‘The 
influence of Jesus on the Jews did not cease with his death. He 
is the light of the world always. But Jesus speaks here of his 
personal presence and teaching which certainly gave Israel 
a great opportunity. Moreover, the time of God’s forbearance 
was drawing toaclose. There was yet a brief time in which 
Israel could receive her Messiah; but if she should harden her 
heart even until the Lord Jesus should be taken away from her, 
God would withdraw from her, and his judgment would fall. 
‘The words of Jesus area prophecy of his death, at the same time 
that they are an exhortation to Israel to receive the light that 
was given her in the personal presence of Jesus. God has not 
withdrawn his grace absolutely from Israel. Through the ages 
there have been some faithful Jewish converts; but a special act 
of God was extended to Israel in the personal presence among 
them of Jesus Christ, and as they rejected this special grace, it 
passed from them. Jesus is always the light of the world to all 
men, even to that hard-hearted people. His light shines in our 
souls, and we walk by his light; but to Israel, for a time, he was 
the light dwelling among men. It was of that particular phase 
of the light that Jesus speaks, when he declares that ‘yet a little 
while is the light among you.”’ 
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Though Jesus speaks in the form of a metaphor here, he 
does not leave them in doubt as to the sense of his words. He 
appeals directly to them to believe in him, and tells them the 
glorious effect of such faith. Faith in Jesus will make men 
sons of light. It is a beautiful way to characterize Christian 
man. In the visible creation, God has given no better gift to 
man than the light. The life of all nature is ultimately bound 
up with the light. When the light of the morning breaks upon 
the world, all nature hails it with gladness. The great world of 
man and beast and bird awakes from sleep, and resumes its 
active state of life. Now this bright creature of this world is 
taken as an emblem of the light of the supernatural world. 
That world is all light: it has no night, and no death. The 
light of that world is reflected in many forms. The principle of 
divine grace within us, by which we believe in God and serve 
him and love him, is a participation of that divine light, and the 
glory of the elect of Heaven is the full effect in them of that light. 
A man is the son of light, when he has abiding in his soul the 
effulgence of that divine light. This principle of grace lights 
up his soul to hold to God by faith. Such a man is a son of 
light, for the reason that he has the right of citizenship in that 
future world of light, where God dwells in light inaccessible, 
and where in the light of God’s countenance we shall enjoy the 
Beatific Vision. 

The hatred which the Pharisees bore to Jesus had now reached 
such au acute stage that Jesus prudently avoided their snares 
by hiding himself from them after this discourse. His place of 
concealment may have been in Bethany or in the Mount of 
Olives. 
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37. But though he had Tooatra 5é attod onpeta 


37: 


done so many signs before 
them, yet they believed not in 
him: 


38. That the word of Isaiah 
the prophet might be fulfilled, 
which he spoke: Lord, who 
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hath believed our report? and 
to whom hath the arm of the 
Lord been revealed? 


39. For this cause they 
could not believe, for that 
Isaiah said again: 


40. He hath blinded their 
eyes, and he hardened their 
heart; lest they should see 
with their eyes, and perceive 
with their heart, and should 
turn, and I should heal them. 


41. ‘These thingssaid Isaiah, 
because he saw his glory; and 
he spoke of him. 


42. Nevertheless even of 
the rulers many believed in 
him; but because of the Phar- 
isees they did not confess it, 
lest they should be put out of 
the synagogue: 


43. For they loved the 
glory of men more than the 
glory of God. 


44. And Jesus cried and 
said: He that believeth in 
me, believeth not in me, but 
in him that sent me. 


45. And he that beholdeth 
me beholdeth him that sent 
me. 


46. Iam come a light into 
the world, that whosoever be- 
lieveth in me may not abide 
in the darkness. 
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47. And if any man hear 
my sayings, and keep them 
not, I judge him not: for I 
came not to judge the world, 
but to save the world. 


48. He that rejecteth me, 
and receiveth not my sayings, 
hath one that judgeth him: 
the word that I spoke, the 
same shall judge him in the 
last day. 


49. For I spoke not from 
myself; but the Father who 
sent me, he hath given mea 
commandment, what I should 
say, and what I should speak. 


50. And I know that his 
commandment is life eternal: 
the things therefore which I 
speak, even as the Father hath 
said unto me, so I speak. 
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In verse 41 67 eldov is the reading of x, A, B, L, M, X, 
and of the Bohairic, Sahidic and Armenian versions; the 
Vulgate and other authorities have dre, 

The present text of John isa sort of epilogue upon the 


effects of Jesus’ public life upon the Jews. 


Many miracles of 


Jesus are recorded in the Gospels; many more were done that 
are not recorded. But the Jews remained obdurate. Jesus now 
issues his last call, mingling it with words of terrible warning. 
He must now deliver his farewell address to his Apostles, 
institute the Holy Eucharist, and then offer himself to die for 
men. St. John is careful to point out that the incredulity of the 
Jews was in no wise a failure of the Redemption. He proves 
that this same incredulity was foreseen and predicted by the 
greatest of Israel’s prophets ages before the event. ‘The 
prophecy of Isaiah must be fulfilled, because it was based upon 
the foreknowledge of God; but the necessity of the fulfillment 
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did not impose any necessity upon the free will of man. Such 
unbelief did not exist, because God foresaw it; but because it was 
to be by the free choice of man, God foresaw it. God foresaw that 
the Jews would of their own free will, in opposition to divine 
light and divine grace, reject the divine Savior, and he inspired 
Isaiah to prophesy what was thus foreseen. We speak of this 
knowledge as God’s foreknowledge; but properly speaking it is 
not foreknowledge, but knowledge. Foreknowledge implies 
futurity, and with God there is no future: all things are eternally 
present to him. God’s knowledge cannot err, and yet these 
foreseen events remain contingent and free. It is as though God 
transferred himself into the duration that we call future, and 
became a present witness of events. WhenIsee a man walking, 
though he walk by the free exercise of his will, it can not be 
that he do not walk while he walks. Hence, though my seeing 
imposes no obligation on his act, it must be true that he 
walks. Now, I have only such power of vision over present 
events; but God has greater power over all future events. The 
unbelief of the Jews happened, that the prophecy might be 
fulfilled: for the objective order of things must unfold itself 
in absolute conformity with the eternal idea of God, and yet 
there is no injury done to free will. God simply foresees from 
all eternity the objective order as it will be. His knowledge 
imposes no more necessity on the events than our act of vision 
imposes on the free acts of men, as they are wrought before our 
eyes in present time. Hence we need not be puzzled by the fact 
that the event here described happened /or the purpose that the 
prophecy might be fulfilled. God did not necessitate the 
fulfillment before he authorized the prophecy. In the real order 
of causality the event was the cause of the prophecy, but once 
the prophecy was uttered, it must be fulfilled; and this event 
happened that it might be fulfilled. 

The first prophecy cited is from Isaiah, LIII. I: “Who hath 
believed our report? and to whom hath the arm of the Lord 
been revealed?” The report is the things that have been heard 
from the preachers of Christ. Isaiah is here presenting an idea 
of the unbelief of Israel, under the form of a complaint from 
those who announced Christ to the world. It is clear that they 
speak of the unbelief of Israel, for the same prophet and the 
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other prophets declare the great belief of the Gentile nations. 
In many other places Isaiah charges the Jews with unbelief: “I 
have spread out my hands all the day unto a rebellious people, 
who walketh in a way that is not good, after their own thoughts.” 
—LXV. 2. Christ declared of himself that he was sent first of 
all to the house of Israel. He instructed the disciples not to go 
in the way of the Gentiles till they should have completed the 
preaching of the Gospel to the cities of Israel; and against all 
this the Jews opposed the barrier of cold unbelief. The whole 
event, with all its results, was forseen by God, and this prophecy 
represents the disappointment of the preachers at the small 
number of the Jews who accepted the message. The arm of the 
Lord is a metaphor to express the power of God. The revelation 
of the arm of the Lord is that divine effect that is wrought in 
the souls of men when they believe. The preachers complain 
that the arm of the Lord is revealed but to few, for the reason 
that men repulse the action of God, and consequently the effect 
of the implanting of divine faith is not wrought in such men. 

John now goes still further and declares that the Jews could 
not believe, and he brings forth as a reason the prophecy of 
Isaiah, VI. 10: ‘Make the heart of this people fat, and make 
their ears heavy, and shut their eyes; lest they see with their 
eyes, and hear with their ears, and understand with their heart, 
and turn again, and be healed.” It is immediately evident that 
St. John has quoted, not the exact form of expression, but the 
sense. 

The authors of the Greek Septuagint version endeavored to 
modify the terrible import of these words, by changing the 
imperative to the perfect tense, but this is an unwarranted 
manipulation of the original text. To understand these words we 
must bear in mind the properties of prophetic diction. Prophecy 
is a province of Holy Writ where the most striking forms of 
speech are employed to impress more vividly the ideas upon the 
souls of men. ‘The words of God to Isaiah in this passage do 
not bid him work the effect of spiritual hardening upon the 
people; but they make known that such a condition shall exist 
in the Jewish people. The existence of this dreadful condition 
is described in this strange way to arrest the attention of men, 
and draw them to think in their hearts. 
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The next very important need is to determine what 
causality God exerted upon the condition described by Isaiah. 
We are forbidden by the analogy of faith to ascribe to God a 
positive causality in the effect here described. It would be 
heresy to assert that God positively blinds and hardens a man’s 
soul. Many theologians endeavor to explain the issue of the 
negative action of God. God’s grace is absolutely necessary for 
salvation; and if God withdraws that grace, the man can not 
be saved. It is also true that, where a man has abused the 
grace of God, and filled the cup of his wickedness, God does 
withdraw his grace. Thus St. Paul says in Romans, I. 28, that 
them who refused to have God in their knowledge, “God gave 
up to a reprobate mind.” Again St. Paul says in Romans, IX. 
18: “So then he hath mercy on whom he will, and whom he 
will he hardeneth.”” Now they say that, as Israel abused the grace 
of God, he withdrew in part his grace from them, and allowed them 
to lapse into that state which Isaiah in prophetic vision describes. 

We do not wish to deny probability to this opinion, but it 
is certainly not the only explanation of these words of Isaiah. 
It would be perfectly allowable to explain these words of Isaiah 
as merely in the most emphatic way asserting the future 
existence of that peculiar blindness and hardness of the Jewish 
people by which they reject Christ even to this day. The 
words of the prophet could be justified, even though God did not 
withdraw any grace, or have any part in the effect, save to 
foresee it, and move his prophet to predict it. In this sense the 
command of God to execute the effect is intended to convey 
vividly the certainty of an effect which God willed not, but 
which came by the abuse of man’s free will. At all events, 
human liberty is safeguarded in both opinions, and the mercy of 
God is not abused. He is a longsuffering God, and delights not 
in the death of the sinner, and if ever he withdraws his grace 
from a sinful man, it is when there is no hope that the man will 
be converted. 

The impossibility of belief which St. John draws from this 
prophecy must be explained as in the former case. ‘They could 
not believe, because it was foreseen that they would not believe; 
and it was thus foreseen, because they chose freely to reject the 
light, because their deeds were evil. 
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In the forty-first verse St. John authentically declares to us 
that Isaiah speaks these words of Christ in his relation to the 
Jews. By the power of divine illumination Isaiah looks down 
the ages, and sees the Christ rejected by the most part of the 
Jewish people, but acknowledged by the great Gentile Church. 
‘The dreadful character of the unbelief of the Jews is brought 
out by the detailed description of making fat the heart, and 
making heavy the ears, and closing the eyes; it is a state of 
moral insensibility. 

St. John assumes in a certain sense the role of an apologist 
of the New Testament. He employs every argument to show 
that the unbelief of the Jews is no argument against the cause 
of Christ. He also makes much of every argument to show that 
the sufferings and death of Christ were a voluntary offering, and 
not forced upon the Lord Jesus by the power of men. 

St. John now adduces a peculiar motive of credibility from 
the action of some of the chief men of the nation of the Jews. 
It was the boast of the Pharisees that none of the rulers had 
believed in Jesus. St. John overthrows this objection by 
informing us that many of the rulers did believe in Jesus, but 
fear of the Pharisees kept them from acknowledging their faith. 
The Pharisees held supreme authority in Israel, and they had 
agreed to put out of the synagogue any one that should confess 
Jesus. This would be practically social and religious ostracism, 
and the Jews feared it. St. John rightly censures those who 
were withheld by such motives from confessing Jesus Christ. 
They preferred their social station and the esteem of men more 


than the glory which God gives to those who believe in him. 


The same motives that kept Jewish rulers from 
acknowledging Christ are drawing some out of the Church of 
Christ, and keeping others from entering it; and the judgment of 
St. John is applicable to them. 

From the forty-fourth to the fiftieth verse, St. John seems to 
condense into the form of an epilogue some of the appeals to faith 
that Jesus had uttered at various times. The general tenor of these 
verses is identical with the fifth and tenth chapters of St. John. 

Jesus establishes an essential identity between himself and 
the Father. He declares that the man who believes in him, 
believes not alone in the mere man whom he sees, but believes 
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in the Father with whom Jesus is one in nature. The same 
truth is reenforced by the declaration that he that beholdeth 
Jesus, beholdeth the Father that sent him. Not that eyes of 
flesh can see the Father, but that eyes of flesh can see the one 
infinite nature of the Godhead under the form and fashion of a 
man in Jesus Christ. It is the great argument of the New 
Testament, that Jesus Christ is God, one in nature with the 
Father and the Holy Ghost. Any honor of Jesus Christ that 
stops short of acknowledging him as God, one in nature with 
the Father, is derogatory to Jesus, and in contradiction to his 
plain words. 

The forty-sixth verse is identical with the eighth verse of 
the twelfth chapter, and has already been explained. 

In the forty-seventh and forty-eighth. verses the truth is 
identical with III. 17—-18. This is the time of mercy. When 
a man sins, God does not hurl his thunderbolt at him. Divine 
mercy waits for such a one, and the grace of Jesus Christ is still 
offered to save him. But there will come a day of judgment, 
and in that last day Jesus will not act as an advocate of the 
prosecution. The reprobate will be condemned by the awful 
evidence of truth, in that hour when all the secrets of hearts will 
be revealed. The power of Jesus is executed, not to condemn 
man, but to save him: the reprobate is every day writing his 
own judgment. And in the day of judgment, it will be the 
record of his life that will hurl him from the face of God into 
eternal hell. 

The concluding verses of the chapter assert the veracity of 
Christ’s mission, and the identity of the Father and the Son. 
These great truths have been explained in many places in the 
preceding chapters of St. John. 
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1. And Jesus went out from 1. Kat é&erOav 6 Inaots ex 


the temple, and was going on 
his way; and his disciples 
came to him to show him the 
buildings of the temple. 

2. But he answered and 
said unto them: See ye not 
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all these things? verily I say 
unto you: ‘There shall not be 
left here one stone upon an- 
other, that shall not be thrown 
down. 


3. And as he sat on the 
mount of Olives, the disciples 
came unto him privately, say- 
ing: ‘Tell us, when shall these 
things be? and what shall be 
the sign of thy coming, and of 
the end of the world? 


4. And Jesus answered and 
said unto them: ‘Take heed 
that no man lead you astray. 


5. For many shall come in 
my name, saying: I am the 
Christ; and shall lead many 
astray. 


6. And ye shall hear of 
wars and rumors of wars: see 
that ye be not troubled: for 
these things must needs come 
to pass; but the end is not yet. 


7. For nation shall rise 
against nation, and kingdom 
against kingdom: and there 
shall be famines and earth- 
quakes in divers places. 


8. But all these things are 
the beginning of travail. 


9. Then shall they deliver 
you up unto tribulation, and 
shall kill you: and ye shall be 
hated of all the nations for my 
name’s sake. 
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10. And then shall many 
stumble, and shall deliver up 
one another, and shall hate one 
another. 


rz. And many false pro- 
phets shall arise, and shall lead 
many astray. 


12. And because iniquity 
shall be multiplied, the love of 
the many shall wax cold. 


13. But he that endureth 
to the end, the same shall be 
saved. 


14. And this Gospel of the 
kingdom shall be preached in 
the whole world for a testimony 
unto all the nations; and then 
shall the end come. 

15. When therefore ye see 
the abomination of desolation 
which was spoken of by Daniel 
the prophet, standing in the 
holy place (let him that read- 
eth understand), 

16. ‘Then let them that are 
in Judzea flee unto the moun- 
tains: 

17. Let him that is on the 
housetop not go down to take 
out the things that are in his 
house: 

18. And let him that is in 
the field not return back to 
take his cloak. 

19. But woe unto them 
that are with child and to them 
that give suck in those days! 
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eTLOTEW ATM OTTIOW Apal TO Lma- 
TLOV avTOv. 

19. Oval dé tais év yaotpi 
éyovoas, Kal tais Onralovoais 
év éxelvais Tais nwépass. 
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20. And pray ye that your 
flight be not in the winter, 
neither on the Sabbath: 


‘21. For then shall be great 

tribulation, such as hath not 
been from the beginning of 
the world until now, no, nor 
never shall be. 


22. And except those days 
had been shortened, no flesh 
would have been saved: but 
for the elect’s sake those days 
shall be shortened. 


Then if any man shall 
Lo, here is the 
Here; believe it 


23. 
say unto you: 
Christ, or: 
not. 


24. For there shall arise 
false Christs, and false proph- 
ets, and shall show great signs 
and wonders; so as to lead 
astray, if possible, even the 
elect. 


25. Behold, I have told you 
beforehand. 


26. If therefore they shall 
say unto you: Behold, he is 
in the wilderness; go not forth: 
Behold, he is in the inner 
chambers; believe it not. 


27. For as the lightning 
cometh forth from the east, and 
is seen even unto the west; so 
shall be the coming of the Son 
of man. 


MaTr. XXIV. 1—S5I. 


20. IlpocetyerOe 5é iva my 
venta,  puy? VUaY YELtmavos, 
pn b¢ caBBate. 


21. “Eotar yap tore OXApis 
peyarn, ola ov yéyovev aT’ apis 
Kéapov &ws TOU viv, ovd’ ov pH 


yevntat, 


22. Kat ed un éxeoroBdbnoav 

5 Ne 4 > Lal > nv > ‘, 
ai nuepar exeivat, on av éowOn 
maca cap&: Sa Se Tors exec TOS 
KodoBwbncovtar ai nuépar éxei- 
vat. 


/ 9 F. ig Lal v 
23. Tore édv tis tiv ein: 
"Ido0d, dd 6 Xpiords, 7: “Ode, wy 
TLOTEUNTE. 


24. “EryepOjcovras yap wWev- 
Séypioros Kal YrevdorrpopHrat, Kat 
dS@covet onpueia pmeyara Kal Té- 

cA tol > \ 
pata, @oTe TAaVHoaL, ef SuvaTor, 
Kal TOUS éKAEKTOUS, 


25. ‘160d, mpoeipnra byiv. 


26. °EKav oby elrwow tyiv: 
’ \ > LolTiee 7 > \ bg / 
Idod, év TH épjuw eotly, uh é&ér- 
Ante: Ldod, év tois tapecous, pr 


MLO TEVONTE, 


27. “Qomep yap % aotpamh 
eEdpyeras ard avatorav kal dal- 
vetat ws Svopa@v, oUTws éotat 7 
mapovaia tod Tiod tod avOpa- 
Tov. 


Marr. XXIV. 1—s1. 


28. Wheresoever the car- 
case is, there will the eagles be 
gathered together. 


29. But immediately, after 
the tribulation of those days, 
the sun shall be darkened, and 
the moon shall not give her 
light, and the stars shall fall 
from Heaven, and the powers 
of the Heavens shall be shaken: 


30. And then shall appear 
the sign of the Son of man in 
Heaven: and then shall all the 
tribes of the earth mourn, and 
they shall see the Son of man 
coming on the clouds of Heaven 
with power and great glory. 


31. And he shall send forth 
his angels with a great sound 
of a trumpet, and they shall 
gather together his elect from 
the four winds, from one end 
of Heaven to the other. 


32. Now from the fig tree 
learn her parable: when her 
branch is now become tender, 
and putteth forth its leaves, ye 
know that the summer is nigh; 


33. Even so ye also, when 
ye see all these things, know 
ye that he is nigh, even at the 
doors. 


34. Verily I say unto you: 
This generation shall not pass 
away, till all these things be 
accomplished. 

40 
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ae x a 

28. “Orov éav 7 TO TTA, 
éxet cuvayOnoovtar ot aeTol. 

29. Ev@das dé peta thy 
Orpiv tov nuepav .éxelvov o 
ee VA NAVE: he 
HALOS oKOTITOHcETAL, Kal } TEANVY 

> , \ t 2A \ © 
ov doce To Péyyos avThs, Kal of 
aotépes TecovvTaL ATO TOD ovpa- 
vot, kal ai duvdpes TOV ovpavav 
aarevOnoovTat. 


30. Kat tore havycetar To 
onuetov tov Tiod Tov avOpwrrov 
KOvpovTat 
ys, Kab 
> , 
avOpwrtrov 


év ovpav@, Kal ToTeE 
maca at purat THs 
dypovtas Tov Tidy tov 
> U > \ lal an ry 
épxyopevov él tav veper@v TOU 
ovpavod, meta Svvapmews Kal Od& 
vpavod, uu pews Kal dd&ns 
TOAANS. 


au 


yéXous avToU pmeTa oarTrUyyos 


Kal dtrootenei Tous ay- 


povis weyadrys, Kal émricvvatov- 
oly TOUS EKAEKTOVS aUTOD ex TeV 
Teco dpwv avéuov, aT’ AKpwv ov- 
pave Ews TOY AKpwov avTor, 


32. Aro é Tis cvKis pabete 
THY TapaBoAny : Grav 7On Oo KAa- 
dos avris yevntat atranos, kal Ta 

SAX > ig UA oe > \ 
pirra éxhuy, yiwoakete OTL eyyuUs 
70 Oépos, 

33. Odtws Kai wtmeis, Stay 
lonre TavTa TavTa, ywwoaKeTe STL 
? Fues so'N 7 
éyyus €or eri Ovpas. 


34. “Apap réyo vpiv, dtr ov 
pn TapérOn 7 yeved atin, Ews av 


TavTa TAUTA yevnTaL. 
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35. Heaven and earth shall 
pass away, but my words shall 
not pass away. 


36. But of that day and 
hour no one knoweth, not even 
the angels of Heaven, neither 
the Son, but the Father only. 


37. And as were the days 
of Noah, so shall be the com- 
ing of the Son of man. 


38. For as in those days 
which were before the flood 
they were eating and drinking, 
marrying and giving in mar- 
tiage, until the day that Noah 
entered into the ark. 


39. And they knew not 
until the flood came, and took 
them all away; so shall be the 
coming of the Son of man. 


40. Then shall two men be 
in the field: one is taken, and 
one is left: 


41. Two women shall be 
grinding at the mill; one is 
taken, and one is left. 

42. Watch therefore: for 


ye know not on what day your 
Lord cometh. 


43. But know this, that if 
the master of the house had 
known in what watch the thief 
was coming, he would have 
watched, and would not have 
suffered his house to be broken 
through. 


Marr. XXIV. I—51. 


35. ‘O ovpavos Kal 7) Yq Ta- 
perevoerat, of S€ Adyou wou ov pn 
mapéOwou, 

36. Tlept 8€ ris juépas enei- 
uns Kar dpas ovdels older, odd€ ot 
ovde 0 


” a > lol 
ayyerXo. TMV oOVUpaVaOY, 


Tids, e¢ uy 6 IlatHp pdvos. 
37: 


lal lal 4 
tov Nae, oTws éo tat 7) Tapovala 


"Qorep yap ai hudpac 


tov Tiod Tod avOperrov. 

38. ‘Os yap joav év tais 
Hugpas exeivais Tais mpd Tov 
KATAKAVG MOV, TROYovTES Kal T- 
vovtes, yapmovvTes Kal yamilov- 

” e € / > fol lal 
Tes, aYpL Hs Huepas elanrev N de 
els THY KLBwTOY, 

39. Kai ovx 


WrOev O KaTakAvopmes, Kal Tpev 


” ia 
eyv@oav, ews 


amavtas, oUTws éxtat 7) Tapovola 


tov Tiod Tod avOpwrrov. 


40. Tote écovtar dvo eép 


) aypo, €ls tTapaxauBaverat 
T@ AyYpy, els Panay ’ 
Kal els adietat. 


YJ > / > oy A 
41. Avo adrnPovaar év TO po- 
Aw, pia wapadrdauBavetar, Kat 
4 > ‘4 
pla apietar, 
42. pnyopeite ody, Ott ovK 
x / ¢€ / c A € la) 
oldate rola nuépa o Kuipios vpav 
EpKeTat, 


43- 


el ndeL 0 oiKOdEaTrOTNS Troia u- 


*Exeivo 5€ yiv@oxerte, OTe 


w~ | eas xX / ” > / 
akn 0 Kr€TTNS EpxeTat, éypnyo- 
pnoev av Kal ovK av elacev Siopv- 
yivat THY olKiav avTod, 


Marr. 


44. Therefore be ye also 
ready: for in an hour that ye 
think not the Son of man 
cometh. 


45. Who then is the faith- 
ful and wise servant, whom his 
lord hath set over his house- 
hold, to give them their food 
in due season? 


46. Blessed is that servant, 
whom his lord when he com- 
eth shall find so doing. 


47. Verily I say unto you, 
that he will set him over all 
that he hath. 


48. But if that evil servant 
shall say in his heart: My 
lord tarrieth ; 


49. And shall begin to beat 
his fellow-servants, and shall 
eat and drink with the drunken; 


50. The lord of that ser- 
vant shall come in a day when 
he expecteth not, and in an 
hour when he knoweth not, 


51. And shall cut him 
asunder, and appoint his por- 
tion with the hypocrites: there 
shall be the weeping and 
gnashing of teeth. 


MARK XIII. 1—37. 
ies / > A 
I. Kat éxzropevopévov avrov 
éx Tov Lepod, Ady avT@ els TOV 
Avddackanre, ide 
\ / A \ > 
motamot Ao, Kal TroTaTral olKO- 


pabntav avTov: 


Sopal, 
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44. Ata todto Kal tpeis yi- 
veoOe Ero.por, Ott 4 0d Soxeite 
dpa, 6 Tios tod avOpmrou épye- 
Tau, 


45. 


SodA0s Kal Ppdvipos, dv Katéorn- 


ip ” © 
Té& dpa éotiv 6 mortds 


cev 0 Kipuos emi tis oixertelas 
avtov, Tov Sovvat avTois tHV 
Tpopiy év Kale; 

46. Makapios 6 d0dX0¢ éxel- 
vos, dv é’Oav o Kvpios avdTod 
evpyoeEL OUTWS TroLODYTA. 

47. “Apny rAéyw byiv, Ste ert 
mao TOS UTapyovow avTov Ka- 
TATTHOEL AUTOY, 

48. Eav 6é eltry 0 Kaxds Sod- 
dos éxeivos év TH Kapdia avTov: 

/ Ag te 
Xpoviter wou o Kvptos, 

49. Kal dp&nrac romrevv rovs 
avvdovrovs avTod, éoOin Sé Kal 
mivyn peta TOV wEeOvdVTY, 

50. “H&e 0 ctpios tod SovXou 
> f > ¢€ / 4s > 5 a 
éxeivou ev nudpa 4% ov mTpocdoKa, 
Kal év Opa 7 ov ywvooxet, 


51. Kal duyotoujoce avror, 
Kal 70 pwépos avTov peta Tov 
vroxpitav Once: exei Eotar oO 
KNavOuos Kal o Bpuymos TeV 
ddcvTwv. 

LUKE XXI. 5—38. 

5. Kal tur rAeysvtwv rept 
Tov lepov, Ste AMMous Kadois Kal 
avaOnuacw Kexdopnrat, EelTrev: 

6. Tatra ad Oewpeite, édev- 
covTat nuepar ev ais ovk adeOn- 
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2. Kal 6 Inoods elaev av- 


T@: Bnréres tavtas Tas pe 
yanas oixodopas ; od pi apeOn Bde 
ros ei ALOov, ds ov pH KaTa- 
AvO7. 


3. Kat xaOnuévov avtod eis 
TO dpos TOV éXaL@v KaTEévaYTL TOD 
€ a > UA By > okt 
‘epov, emrnpota avtov Kat tdoiav 
Ilérpos, kal “ldxwBos, cai *lo- 
avns, Kal’ Avépéas : 

? > € Lal / Le] 

4. Eerov piv wore tadta 
grat, Kal th TO onpelov Stay 
MéAAy TadTa cuvTEencic Oa TayTa ; 

es OO}! Oe 


Adyerv avrtois: 


fptaro 
Bnrérere wy TIS 


"I noods 


vas TAaVHOD. 


6. ILoAAot 


ak ee | / f x / - 
T@ OvOmaTi pov, NEyorTES : 


> \ 
emt 
"Ort 


eyo elt, Kal moAXOvS mraV?)- 


é€XevoovTat 


oovoly, 


7. “Otay &€ axovere TrodX€mous 
Kal akoas TroXeuwv, un OpoeiaGe : 
dei yevéoOar, adr’ ovTrw TO Té- 
dos. 


my 
€Ovos 
ém’ €0vos, Kai Baoirela él Ba- 


8. "EyepOjoetar yap 

is ” \ »\ 

oUdeiav: ecovTat cEeiopol KaTa 
/ 4 / 
TOTFOUS, ETOVTAL ALpot, 


9. ~Apyn adivav tadta: Br 
be € o i¢ > , 
mete O€ Upels éavTovs, Tapada- 
covey Das eis cuvedpra, Kal els 
avvaywyas Sapnoecbe, Kal én 
nyenovov Kat Baciiéwv otabn- 


> 
cetar LOos emi ALOm Bde, ds ov 


KaTanvOnoeTal. 


7, ’Ennpétncav 8 avtov, 


2 
Aéyovtes: AuddoKxare, dete ovdv 
tavta éotar; Kal Ti TO onpeEtov 


dtav pédrAy Tadta yiverOar; 


8. ‘O 6é eivev: 


mravnOnre, ToAdoL 


Bnérrete 7) 
\ > 7 
yap €Xevoop- 
PN glue / la ig . 
TAL ETL TH OVOMATL MoV, AEyoVTES : 
? [2 by ‘\ 9 AN BA 
Kyo evpt, eat: “O Karpos nyyiKev : 
Ln TropevOnTE dTricw avTav. 


9g. “Orav &€ akovonte modé- 
Naa 8 \ 

hous Kal axatactacias, un) WTon- 

Onre, Sei yap tadta yevéoOau 


TP@TOV: AXX’ ovK EvOdws Td TENOS. 


10. Tore 
*"EyepOnoerar €Ovos emt éOvos, cat 
Baotrela ert Bacirelav: 


4 b a 
éXeyey avuTois: 


II. Levopol te peyadro, Kab 
\ iG 

KaTa TOTrOUVS oimol, Kal Armor 

; 

ésovtat, poBnOpad te Kat am’ 


> A lal 
ovpavod onpela pmeydra ota. 


12. IIpo 8 rovTwy ravrev 
émtBarovdow éf? buds Tas yelpas 
avTav, kal Sifovow, mapadiddv- 
Tes eis TAS TUVaywyds Kal duda- 

\ > / > \ a 
Kas, amayoudvous él Bacirels 
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cece &vexev éuod, eis paptipiov 


avtois. 

Io. Kat els wadvta ta evn 
ampatov Set KnpuvxOnvat TO evay- 
yéALov. 

Ir. Kal étav dywow tas 


mapacidovtes, ) Tpomept vate 

Ti adnjonte, Ar’ 6 dav S0On dpiv 

> > f Lael ef lal lal 

€V €kelvN TH WPA, TOUTO AaXéiTE, 
> / b] ig r e lal 

ov yap €oTE vmELS OL ANAXOUYTES, 

arra 70 Ilvedpwa 76 “Aquov. 


12. Kal mapadace aderpos 
> B>.| > 4 \ \ 

abedpov eis Odvatov, kal tatHp 
TEKVOV, Kal ETavacTHoETAL TEKVA 
él yoveis, Kal Oavatedcovow av- 


YA 
TOUS. 


A »” t 
13. Kat écecbe puicovpevor 
ig X , .Y XN yy , € 
D0 TavTav Sia TO Gvowd mou, o 
vy € f ? } e 
dé vropetvas els Tédos, obTOS 


/ 
awlnoetat, 


14. “Otay d€ tdnte 7d BOEA- 
vypa THS épnudcews, éoTnKdTa 
Orrov ov Sei (0 avayivacKwr voel- 

/ € > Les ? fi 
Tw), TOTE Of ev TH “lovdaia dev- 
yéTwoap eis TA Opn. 


e 7 \ aA UA \ 

15. ‘O émt 10d departos, mi 
xataBdatw, pn Sé eicerOétw Ti 
apart ex THS otKlas avTov, 
‘ 

16. Kai o eis tov aypov, wn 
emioTpewraTw eis Ta Orlow, Gpat 
70 (uatiov avTod. 


Kal nyeuovas, Evexev Tod dvdpatos 


pou. 
13. “AmoBnoetar tpiv eis 
MapTtuploy, 


14. @éte otv ev tais Kap- 
Silas budv, ph TMpoweretay arro- 
oynOjvar. 


15. “Eyo yap daow dvpiv 
, \ f e > / 
oToua Kal copiav, 7 ov Suvijcop- 
Tat aVTLOTHVaL 7) avTetrely Tay- 


TES Ob AvTiKElpEevoL Upiv. 


16. IlapadoOjncecbe S€ Kal 
vd yovéwv, Kal aderpav, Kat 
ovyyevov, Kai pirov, Kai Oava- 
Two ovaL €& UMOV. 


Kal écecbe pucovpmevos 


£7, 


¢ SN / \ Ae ts 
vmod TavT@y Oia TO Gvopd pou. 


18. Kal Opi& éx tis nepargs 
UMOV OV fi) ATOANTAL. 


> io] € a ¢ fal 
Ev 1H viopovn vay 


19. 


KTnoecbe TAS Yruxas bwav. 


20. “Ortav 6€ tdnte KuKXOv- 
pévnv vo otpatotrédwy ‘lepov- 
TaANM, TOTE YVOTE STL NyyiKEV 7 


EPHUMOLS AUTHS. 


21. Tote of év tH lovdala, 
hevyéTwoay eis TA Bpn, Kal of ev 
péom avs, éxywpeitwoar, Kab 
of év Tals ywpais, un eloepydc- 
Owoav eis avTny. 


22. 
attal elo, Tod mANnTOAVaL TavTa 


TA yeypappeva, 


"Ore judpac éexdiucnoews 
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17. Oval 8 tais év yaorpi 


éyovoas Kal tais Onralovoas, 
év éxelvais Tais nudpass. 


18. IIpocetyecOe 5é tva py 
yevnTat YELML@voS. 
19. “Eoovta yap ai jpépar 


éxeivar Oris, ola ov yéyover 
TolavTn am apyns KTicews TY 
” MS \ ig a A \ 
extioev 0 Meds, Ews TOU viv, Kal 
ov wh yévnTtac. 


20. Kai e& pn éxordBocev 
Kupuos tas udépas, ovk av éowOn 
maca capt, adXra Sia TOS exreEK- 
Tovs, ods éEeddEato, éxoddBwoev 
TAS Huepas. 

21. Kal tore édv tis tyiv el- 
my: “Ide, &5¢ 6 Xpiotos, Kal: 
"de éxet, ur) muoteveTe 

"iad . 

22. "EryepOjcovta yap wev- 

ddypiorot yrevdorrpopHrat, 


kal dHcovow onueia Kat tépata, 


\ 
Kal 


x \ > lal > \ 
Mpos TO atroTNavay, él duvartov, 
\ ’ ti 
TOUS EKAEKTOUS. 


23. ‘TLpeis dé BrSrere: wpoei- 
pnka viv ava. 


"ArAAa ev exelvais Tails 


24. 
Huepas, peta THY OX exelvyv, 
0 HAloS oKOTICOnceTAL, Kal 1 
cernvn ov dMce TO déyyos at- 


THS. 


25. Kat of aorépes écovta 

éx TOU ovpavov mimrovtes, Kai ai 
AS val lal 

duvapes ai ev Tois ovpavois ca- 


Aevonaovrat, 


De a > A Pat ty 

23. Ovai tats év yaotpi éxou- 

cas, Kal tals Onralovoas év éxel- 

ad ts 

vais Tails nuepas: Eotar yap ava- 

n ip] be A 

yKN MeyaAn ert THS ys, Kat opyn 
TO AA@ TOUTH. 

SY aA / 

24. Kal meoovvta otopate 
paxaipas, Kal alywadwtic Ojoov- 
’ \ » , ve 
tat eis Ta COvn TavTa, Kat ‘lepov- 

Ni + / ¢ x 20. 
oaAnM €oTat TraToupevn viIr0 €0- 
vav 


, axpe o¥ mAnpoOdcw Kat 


4 5 ae la) 
écovtar Katpol eOvar. 


2s. 


¢ f \ / \ »” 
NAIM, KaL GEANVH, KAL AoTPOLS, 


x yx a 3 
Kat é€oovtat onpeta ev 


Kal érl THS yAS cuvoyn eOvev év 
> / ” "s \ if 
atropia nxous Padkdoons Kal oa- 
ov 


) 


26. “Amoyuydvtey avOpe- 
mov aro dé8ov Kat mpocdoxias 
TOV eTepyonevav TH oiKoUmery : 
at yap Suvdpes tav ovpavav 
oanrevOnoovtat, 
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26. Kal téte dyovtar tov 
Tiov Tod avOpamrrou épydpevov év 
vepédais, peta Suvawews TrOoAATS 
Kal dd&ns. 


BT 


> / \ > f \ 
ayyédXous, Kal émucvvd—Ee Tors 


Kal rote amrooteXet Tovs 


€xdEKTOVS aUTOD ex TOV Teco dpwv 
avéwov, an’ akpou yhs &ws aKpou 
ovpavod, 
28. 
Gete THY TrapaBorny, dtav Hdn 6 


"Amro O€ THS cuKHS pa- 


/ > na c x i“ 
KNados avThs amados yévnTtat, 
Kal éxhin Ta PiAXa, yLvoOoxKeTE 
eg > \ \ / > if 
OTe éyyus TO Oépos éotiv, 


LA sh ¢ an cA 
29. Odvtws Kal vpeis, dtav 
” Le) / fe 
idnte TavTa yivdpeva, ywwmoKeETE 
v 3 4 > > \ 7 
Ott eyyvs éotw éml Ovpass. 


30. “Apny réyo tyiv, Ste ov 
\ i‘ € pM A td 
pn trapérOn 7 yevea avTn, méxypts 
étov TadTa TavTa yévnTa.. 
31. 


perevoovtat, ot dé Adyor pov ov 


€ > X \ ¢ an 
O ovpavos Kai 7 YH Ta- 


TApeNEVT OVTAL. 


CEP 


yns i) THS Bpas ovdels oidev, ovde 


Ilepi dé ris nudpas éxel- 


dyyeros ev ovpav@, ovdée 6 Tids, 
> X\ c 7 
et 7) 0 Llatnp. 


33. Bardzere, aypurveite, ov« 
oldate yap Tote 0 Kaipds eat. 
34. ‘Os dvOpwros amddnpos 


a \ 
adels THY oixlav éavtov, Kal Sods 
a / € aA \ bd fo 
tots SovAaS éavToU THY éEovclay 


~L 


e / \ y+ b na 

éxdoT@ TO épyov avtov, Ka 
» O ® eveTeiNaTO iva ' 

76 Ovpopo vpn 


OPT. 


27. Kat tote dypovtar tov 
Tiov tod avOpemov épyopevov év 
vepérAn peta Svvdwews nal Sd&ns 


TOAANS. 


28. ~Apyoudvov Sé€ TovTwv 

yer Oat, avaxtrpate Kal érdpate 
\ ¢ Le / ? f' 

Tas Keparas buav, Site éyyibee 


(iy 2 VA ¢€ a 
N ATOAVTPMGIS VLAD. 


Kat 


Y n 
“dere thy cuKnv Kab 


29. elev trapaBorrpv 
avtots : 
mavta Ta Oévopa: 

30. “Orav mpoBdrwow 78n, 
Brérovtes ag’ éEavtdy yiwoecKete 


ae ” > \ \ / > / 
d7t Wdn eyyds TO Oépos éoriv. 


31. Odtws Kat wpeis, Stay 
lonte TavTa yivopeva, yivedoKere 
A > ff > € f Daten 
ore eyyts éoti 1 Bacirela Tov 
@ecov. 

22, 


Kn TapehOn 7 yeved a'Ty, ws av 


"Ami rAéyo byiv, Ste ov 


mdavta yévnras, 


33: 


perevoovtar, ot dé AGyou pov ov 


¢ ? a abt a 
O ovpavos Kal 4 yh Ta- 


bn TapeNevoorTat, 


EavTOUS 


34. Llpocdyete 5€ 


pnrote BapnOoow ai Kapdiar 


€ an > U \ /, \ 
tay év KpeTarn, Kal wéOn, Kal 


hepiuvais Piwtixais, Kal  ér- 
at ep vas aipvidios 1) Huépa 
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35. Lpnyopeite ody, ovK oi- 
Sate yap Tote 6 KUpLos THs oiKlas 
pera, 7) de, 7) wecovi«nrioy, 4) 
arextopopwvias, 7) mpwi. 

36. M2 ér@av eEaldvns, edpy 
buds Kabevdortas. 

37. “O b€ tpiv Aéyo, Taow 


Adyo: Tpnyopeite. 


1. And as he went forth 
out of the temple, one of his 
disciples saith unto him: Mas- 
ter, behold, what manner of 
stones and what manner of 


buildings! 
2. And Jesus said unto 
him: Seest thou these great 


buildings? there shall not be 
left here one stone upon an- 
other, which shall not be 
thrown down. 

3. And as he sat on the 
Mount of Olives over against 
the temple, Peter and James 
and John and Andrew asked 
him privately : 

4. Tell us, when shall these 
things be? and what shall be 
the sign when these things are 
all about to be accomplished? 

5. And Jesus began to say 
unto them: ‘Take heed that 
no man lead you astray. 


35. ‘Os mayls érercedevoerat 
yap éml mavtas Tovs KaOnpévous 
él mpdcwmov Taos THS Ys. 
36. 
a“ / / ’ 
Kaip@ Sedpevot, iva Katioyvonte 
? al a , \ / 
éexpuyeiy tTatTa TavTa Ta méd- 
(e \ a ” 
ANovta yiverOat, Kal otabHvar epu- 
mpoabev tov Tiovd Tov avOpwrrov. 
37. "Hy 6é tas hyépas dddao- 


’Aypumveite 5é év mayti 


Kov év TO lep@, Tas dé vUKTAS 
eLepydpevos nvrtleto eis TO dpos 
TO KaNOvMEVOY éXaALOV. 

38. Kal ras 6 Xaos wpOpiev 
mMpos avTov év T@ lep@, axovelv 
avTov. 

5. And as some spoke of 
the temple, how it was adorned 
with goodly stones and offer-. 
ings, he said: 

6. As for these things 
which ye behold, the days will 
come, in which there shall not 
be left here one stone upon 
another, that shall not be 
thrown down. 


7. And they asked him, 
saying: Master, when there- 
fore shall these things be? and 
what shall be the sign when 
these things are about to come 
to pass? 


8. And he said: Take heed 
that ye be not led astray: for 
many shall come in my name, 
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6. Many shall come in my 
name, saying: I am he; and 
shall lead many astray. 

7. And when ye shall hear 
of wars and rumors of wars, be 
not troubled: these things 
must needs come to pass; but 
the end is not yet. 


8. For nation shall rise 
against nation, and kingdom 
against kingdom: there shall 
be earthquakes in divers places ; 
there shall be famines: these 
things are the beginning of 
travail. 


9. But. take ye heed- “to 
yourselves: for they shall de- 
liver you up to councils; and 
in synagogues shall ye be 
beaten; and before governors 
and kings shall ye stand for my 
sake, for a testimony unto 
them. 

to. And the Gospel must 
first be preached unto all the 
nations. 

rz, And when they lead 
you to judgment, and deliver 
you up, be not anxious before- 
hand what ye shall speak: but 
whatsoever shall be given you 
in that hour, that speak ye: 
for it is not ye that speak, but 
the Holy Ghost. 

12. And brother shall de- 
liver up brother to death, and 


saying: I am he; and: The 
time is at hand: go ye not 
after them. 

g. And when ye shall hear 
of wars and tumults, be not 
terrified: for these things must 
needs come to pass first; but 
the end is not immediately. 

10. Then said he unto 
them: Nation shall rise against 
nation, and kingdom against 
kingdom: 

tr. And there shall be 
great earthquakes, and in divers 
places famines and pestilences ; 
and there shall be terrors and 
great signs from Heaven. 

12. But before all these 
things, they shall lay their 
hands on you, and shall perse- 
cute you, delivering you up 
to the synagogues and prisons, 
bringing you before kings and 
governors for my name’s sake. 


13. It shall turn unto you 
for a testimony. 

t4, Settle At therefore aia 
your hearts, not to meditate 
beforehand how to answer: 

15. For I will give youa 
mouth and wisdom, which 
all your adversaries shall not 
be able to withstand or to gain- 
say. 


16. But ye shall be deliv- 
ered up even by parents, and 
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the father his child; and chil- 
dren shall rise up against par- 
ents, and cause them to be put 
to death. 

13. And ye shall be hated 
of all men for my name’s sake: 
but he that endureth to the 
end, the same shall be saved. 


4. but when "ye see the 
abomination of desolation 
standing where he ought not 
(let him that readeth under- 
stand), then let them that are 
in Judzea flee unto the moun- 
tains: 

15. And let him that is on 
the housetop not go down, nor 
enter in, to take anything out 
of his house: 

16. And let him that is in 
the field not return back to 
take his cloak. 

17. But woe unto them 
that are with child and to them 
that give suck in those days! 

18. And pray ye that it be 
not in the winter. 

19. For those days shall be 
tribulation, such as there hath 
not been the like from the be- 
ginning of the creation which 
God created until now, and 
never shall be. 

20. And except the Lord 
had shortened the days, no flesh 
would have been saved: but 


brethren, and kinsfolk, and 
friends; and some of you shall 
they cause to be put to death. 


17. And ye shall be hated 
of all men for my name’s sake. 


18. And not a hair of your 
head shall perish. 

19. /dn:- your patience Aye 
shall win your souls. 

20. But when ye see Jeru- 
salem compassed with armies, 
then know that her desolation 
is at hand. 


21. ‘Then let them that are 
in Judea flee unto the moun- 
tains; and let them that are in 
the midst of her depart out; 
and let not them that are in 
the country enter therein. 


22. For these are days of 
vengeance, that all things 
which are written may be ful- 
filled. 


23. Woe unto them that 
are with child and to them that 
give suck in those days! for 
there shall be great distress 
upon the land, and wrath unto 
this people. 

24. And they shall fall by 
the edge of the sword, and 
shall be led captive into all 
the nations: and Jerusalem 
shall be trodden down of the 
Gentiles, until the times of the 
Gentiles be fulfilled. 
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for the elect’s sake, whom he 
chose, he shortened the days. 


21. And then if any man 
shall say unto you: Lo, here 
is the Christ ; or: Lo, there, be- 
lieve it not: 


22. For there shall arise 
false Christ’s and false prophets, 
and shall show signs and won- 
ders, that they may lead astray, 
if possible, the elect. 


23. But take ye heed: be- 
hold I have told you all things 
beforehand. 


24. But in those days, after 
that tribulation, the sun shall 
be darkened, and the moon 
shall not give her light, 


25. And the stars shall be 
falling from heaven, and the 
powers that are in the heavens 
shall be shaken. 


26. And then shall they 
see the Son of man coming in 
clouds with great power and 
glory. 

27. And then shall he send 
forth the angels, and_ shall 
gather together his elect from 
the four winds, from the utter- 
most part of the earth to the 
uttermost part of heaven. 


28. Now from the fig tree 
learn her parable: when her 
branch is now become tender, 


25. And there shall be 
signs in sun and moon and 
stars; and upon the earth dis- 
tress of nations, in perplexity 
for the roaring of the sea and 
the billows; 


26. Men fainting for fear, 
and for expectation of the 
things which are coming on 
the world: for the powers of 
the heavens shall be shaken. 


27. And then shall they 
see the Son of man coming in 
a cloud with power and great 
glory. 

28. But when these things 
begin to come to pass, look up, 
and lift up your heads; _ be- 
cause your redemption draweth 
nigh. 


29. And he spoke to them 
a parable: Behold the fig 
tree, and all the trees: 
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and putteth forth its leaves, ye 
know that the summer is nigh; 


29. Even so ye also, when 
ye see these things coming to 
pass, know ye that he is nigh, 
even at the doors. 


30. Verily I say unto you: 
This generation shall not pass 
away, until all these things be 
accomplished. 


31. Heaven and earth shall 
pass away: but my words shall 
not pass away. 


32. But of that day or that 
hour knoweth no one, not even 
the angels in Heaven, neither 
the Son, but the Father. 


33. Take ye heed, watch 
and pray: for ye know not 
when the time is. 


34. It is as when a man, 
sojourning in another country, 
having left his house, and given 
authority to his servants, to 
each one his work, commanded 
also the porter to watch. 


35. Watch therefore: for 
ye know not when the lord of 
the house cometh, whether at 
even, or at midnight, or at 
cockcrowing, or in the morn- 
ing ; 

36. Lest coming suddenly 
he find you sleeping. 


30. When they now shoot 
forth, ye see it and know of 
your own selves that the sum- 
mer is now nigh. 


31. Even so ye also, when 
ye see these things coming to 
pass, know ye that the king- 
dom of God is nigh. 


32. Verily I say unto you: 
This generation shall not pass 
away, till all things be accom- 
plished. 


33. Heaven and earth shall 
pass away: but my words shall 
not pass away. 


34. But take heed to your- 
selves, lest haply your hearts 
be overcharged with surfeit- 
ing, and drunkenness, and 
cares of this life, and that day 
come on you suddenly as a 
snare: 


35. For so shall it come 
upon all them that dwell on 
the face of all the earth. 


36. But watch ye at every 
season, making supplication, 
that ye may prevail to escape 
all these things that shall come 
to pass, and to stand before the 
Son of man. 
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37. And what I say unto 37. And every day he was 
you, I say unto all: Watch. teaching in the Temple; and 
every night he went out, and 
lodged in the mount that is 

called the Mount of Olives. 


38. Andall the people came 
early in the morning to him 
in the temple, to hear him. 


In the second verse of Matthew’s text ov Arérere is found 
in &, B, C, I, A, I, et al., in most of the uncial codices, and 
in both the principal Syriac versions. BaAézere alone stands in 
D, L, X, and about thirty others, in both Latin versions, in the 
Sahidic, Bohairic, Armenian, and Ethiopian versions. In the 
7th verse Acwoé is inserted in L, C, E’, , A, H, et al., in many 
cursive manuscripts, in the Bohairic, Peshito, Philoxenian 
Syriac, Armenian, Ethiopian, and Vulgate versions. We have 
thought good to omit it on the authority of the other witnesses. 
In the 24th verse wAavnOyjva: is found in Sand D. B, X, T, A, 
Il, etal. have wAavjoa, In verse 31 oddruyyos weyaAns is the 
reading of &, L, D, 1, 118, 209, the Bohairic, Peshito, and 
Armenian versions. This reading is endorsed by the Greek 
Fathers. B, X, I, UJ, et al. have cadreyyos hovis peyarns. D 
has odAmiyyos Kal dovis peyadrns which the Latin versions 
follow. In verse 32 the active é«pvy is endorsed by B’, U, X, 
and by many cursive manuscripts. This sense is preferred by 
the Revised Edition of the Protestant Bible. The Vulgate and 
other authorities have the passive é«du7. In the 36th verse the 
clause ovdé o Tides is absent from many Greek codices, from 
many codices of the Vulgate, and from the Bohairic, and both 
chief Syriac versions. We believe that this omission is due to 
a difficulty that arose out of the clause, and we accept it on the 
authority of &*, B, D, many cursive manuscripts, and the old 
versions, and the Fathers. In the 48th verse ypovi€e appears 
without éA@eiv in &, Bet al. This is approved by the Egyptian 
versions and by the Revised Edition of the Protestant Bible. 
C, D, I, L, I, A, Il, et al., the Latin versions, and both chief 
Syriac versions add éAetv. 
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In the 2nd verse of Mark &6¢ is inserted after afeO7 in &, B, 
D, G, L, M’, U, A et al., in some codices of the Old Italian 
version, in the Peshito, Armenian, and Revised Protestant 
versions. In the seventh verse ydp is omitted after de? by &*, 
B, the Sahidic and Coptic versions, the Revised Edition of 
Oxford, and by Tischendorf, Westcott and Hort. In verse 32 
the singular dyyedos is found in B. In verse 33 xal mpocedxerGe 
is added in &, A, C, L, X, I, A, II, et al., and in the Vulgate, 
Sahidic, Bohairic, Syriac, Armenian, and Ethiopian versions, 
and it is adopted by the Revised Edition of the Protestant 
Bible. 

In the 12th verse of Luke’s text the Greek codices have 
amayouevous, which would be literally dezug brought, and would 
grammatically modify not the persecutors but the Christians 
themselves. As the translation would become very rough in 
this construction, we have allowed the active participle to stand. 
In the 19th verse A, B, and the versions have «t7jce00e, but 
many Greek codices have «tjcacbe. Lachman, Tischendorf 
and Tregelles endorse the future tense. In the 24th verse B 
and L, place wai écovra before xaipol. In verse 36 xatiayvante 
is found in y, B, L, X, et al., in the Bohairic and Ethiopian 
versions, and in the Syriac Evangelistary of Jerusalem. It is 
also approved by the Revised Edition of Oxford. The Vulgate 
has followed xcata&w6Te which it found in some codices. 

As St. Luke tells us, X XI. 37, the great discourse here 
recorded is a part of that extended course of teaching that Jesus, 
delivered in the Temple on the days preceding his Crucifixion. 
During these days he taught every day in the Temple, and 
during the night he lodged in the Mount of Olives. 

On a certain day as Jesus went forth from the Temple, one 
of the disciples said to him: ‘Master, behold what manner of 
stones, and what manner of building!”—Mark XIII. 1. The 
nature of this remark seems to have been that Jesus had declared 
that the house of Jerusalem should be left desolate, and they 
wonder if the great Temple is to be destroyed. Though the 
second Temple, of which there is mention here, did not equal 
the magnificence of the Solomonic Temple, yet it was a great 
edifice. Even from its ruins one may judge of its great strength 
and beauty. From actual measurements made by us of some of 
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these ruins in 1891 it was found that one of the great stones of 
the wall was nearly thirteen feet in length, over five feet in 
breadth, and about two feet in thickness. From the great size 
of the few stones which are left we may judge of the T‘emple’s 
massive masonry. Flavius Josephus thus describes the Temple 
in his ‘“‘ Wars of The Jews,” V. V. 6: “Now the outward face 
of the Temple in its front wanted nothing that was likely to 
surprise either men’s minds or their eyes; for it was covered all 
over with plates of gold of great weight, and at the first rising 
of the sun, reflected back a very fiery splendor, and made those 
who forced themselves to look upon it to turn their eyes away, 
just as they would have done at the sun’s own rays. But this 
temple appeared to strangers, when they were coming to it at a 
distance, like a mountain covered with snow; for as to those 
parts of it that were not gilt, they were exceeding white. On 
its top it had spikes with sharp points, to prevent any pollution 
of it by birds sitting upon it. Of its stones, some of them were 
forty-five cubits in length, five in height, and six in breadth.” 
Again, in “Antiquities”, XV. XI. 3, Josephus says: ‘Now the 
Temple was built of stones that were white and strong; their 
length was twenty-five cubits, their height eight, and their 
breadth about twelve.” 

There is evidently some exaggeration here. It is evident 
that the stones of the Temple were not of equal size, and the 
measurements here given disagree with that given above in the 
extract from the ‘Wars of The Jews.” Moreover, we can 
scarcely believe that any one stone of the second Temple 
measured forty-five cubits in length. The great stone of 
Baalbek, the Hadjar el-qibleh of the Arabs, has the following 
dimensions: length 69 feet, 4 inches; breadth 14 feet; thickness 
14 feet, 7 inches. This stone lies in the quarry where it was 
cut, and M. de Saulcy estimates that to move it there would be 
required a power equal to that of nearly forty thousand men. 
I believe that in all ancient and modern masonry no larger 
stone has ever been discovered. 

Now we may reasonably suppose that Josephus employed 
the ordinary Hebrew cubit, which was 19.52 inches; wherefore 
the length of the stone would be something over 73 feet. But 
even allowing for some inaccuracies and exaggerations which 
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abound in Josephus, the fact is well proven that the Temple 
was strongly built, and magnificent. The disciple seems to 
imply in his remark that a great force will be required to throw 
down such a mighty structure. The Lord surveys the great 
Temple, and calls his disciples’ attention to the massive walls, 
and then he pronounces the terrible prophecy that not a stone 
shall be left on a stone of those mighty walls. We are not to 
take the Lord’s words too literally. In declaring that not a 
stone should be left on a stone, his meaning was that the ruin 
of the Temple should be complete. For the verification of this 
prophecy it is not necessary that every individual stone should 
be thrown off its underlying stone; but it was necessary that the 
great edifice should be completely ruined, and this befel it under 
Vespasian and his son Titus. Of the destruction of Jerusalem, 
Flavius Josephus writes as follows: ‘Now as soon as the army 
had no more people to slay or to plunder, because there 
remained none to be the objects of their fury (for they would 
not have spared any, had there remained any other such work 
to be done) Czesar gave orders that they should now demolish 
the entire city and Temple, but should leave as many of the 
highest towers standing, which were Phaszelus, Hippicus, and 
Mariamne, and so much of the wall as enclosed the city on the 
west side. This wall was spared, in order to afford a camp for 
such as were to lie in garrison, and the towers were spared, in 
order to demonstrate to posterity what kind of city it was, and 
how well fortified, which the Roman valor had subdued; but for 
all the rest of the wall, it was so thoroughly razed to the ground 
by those who dug it up to the foundation that there was nothing 
left to make those who came thither believe it had ever been 
inhabited.”—Wars of The Jews, VII. 1. 

Centuries later Julian the Apostate attempted to rebuild 
the Temple of Jerusalem. Of this abortive attempt the 
pagan historian, Ammianus Marcellinus, has the following 
account: “Julian now for the third time consul : 
determined to expend vast sums to restore the ancient great 
Temple of Jerusalem, which, after many battles, and many 
internecine slaughters during the siege by Vespasian, with 
difficulty had been taken by Titus. He committed the 
execution of the design to Alypius of Antioch, who had formerly 
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been curator of Britain in place of the prefects. As Alypius 
therefore was energetically urging on the work, being helped 
by the governor of the province, great balls of fire in swift 
succession burst forth from the foundations, and burning some 
of the workmen, made the place inaccessible. Being thus by 
this element obstinately prevented, he gave over the attempt.” — 
Lib. XXIII. 1. This testimony is commended from the fact 
that it was written by a pagan writer, a contemporary and 
flatterer of the Emperor Julian. Some have believed that by 
this design Julian brought about the fulfillment of the prophecy 
of Jesus Christ. In order to rebuild the Temple, it was necessary 
that the ruins of the former Temple should be first removed. 
As the Jews tore away the remains of the ruined walls, the 
intervention of Heaven caused them to desist, thus bringing it 
about that not a stone was left upon a stone. 

We are firmly persuaded that God by a miracle prevented 
the rebuilding of the Temple. By the institution of the New 
Sacrifice and the eternal Priesthood of the New Testament, the 
office of the old Temple has been taken away. ‘To-day, upon 
the spot where once stood the Holy of holies, the Mohammedan 
Mosque of Omar now stands; and round about lie the scattered 
ruins of the great Temple of Jerusalem. Itisa lasting memorial 
of God’s anger upon unbelief and sin. It is God’s will that the 
Temple of Jerusalem shall never be rebuilt, and it shall never 
be rebuilt. 

But we do not believe that the prophecy of Christ 
contemplated the clearing away of the ruins wrought by 
command of Julian the Apostate. The prophecy of Christ was 
perfectly fulfilled by the destruction of the Temple wrought by 
Titus. The prophecy does not demand that every individual 
stone be thrown down, but that the ruin of the Temple be 
complete; and this was certainly wrought by the Romans. 
Even to-day a few stones remain in position at the Jews’ wailing 
place, but it would be absurd to consider this as an objection to 
the prophecy of Christ. 

The Mount of Olives lies out directly opposite the T emple, 
and from its slope the whole city of Jerusalem presents itself to 
the eye. ‘The Lord went forth out of the Temple, and went up 

41 
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on the slope of the Mount, and there sat down. It was on the 
slope of that same Mount that Jesus had wept over the great 
city that extended itself as a vast panorama before him. 

The disciples are evidently much moved by his terrible 
prophecy. hey associated it with the end of the world, and 
with the second coming of the Savior, and they come and ask 
when these things shall be. 

From Mark we learn that it was Peter, James, John and 
Andrew who addressed this question to Jesus. These four were 
favored by the Lord above all the other Apostles. ‘Though these 
four addressed the question to Jesus, we believe that the other 
Apostles were present and heard Jesus’ words. 

From the place where they were sitting the great Temple 
was directly opposite, and this circumstance gave a vividness to 
Jesus’ prophecy. 

As we have said before, the Apostles consider the destruction 
of Jerusalem, the end of the world, and the second coming of Jesus 
as the several constituents of one great event, to which they 
understand his prophetic words to relate. They ask therefore of 
the time of this event, and by what signs they may tellitsapproach. 

Jesus does not deliver to them an answer to their question ; 
neither does he correct their idea of the identity of the events. 
The time of the end of the world is one of those dark secrets 
that God has decreed not to reveal to any creature. 

The Lord begins by teaching the Apostles that the end of 
the world is not near at hand. ‘Then he cautions them against 
the impostors who should arise in his name. 

The first part of Jesus’ prophecy extending to the fourteenth 
verse inclusively of Matthew, to the thirteenth inclusively of 
Mark, and to the nineteenth inclusively of Luke, is a 
general characterization of the life of the Church through 
all the ages without limitation. It would be absurd to 
apply these verses to the events which preceded the fall of 
Jerusalem. The nature of the history which they prophesy 
makes it impossible that they should be explained in that short 
epoch that intervened between the Ascension of Jesus and the 
fall of Jerusalem. ‘The verses speak of great wars of nations, 
and it would be ridiculous to explain these great wars of the 
Roman wars of that epoch. 
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Again, the verses certainly depict the great persecutions of 
the Church, and none of these broke out until after the fall of 
Jerusalem. 

Finally, the Gospel was not preached in the ‘whole world 
before that event. 

Wherefore we believe that the exd spoken of by Matthew 
in the fourteenth verse is the end of the world, and that Jesus, 
without respect to time, here outlines the whole life of the 
Church. The Apostles had thought that the end was near at 
hand; and Jesus tells them that before that end there intervenes 
a history whose character he outlines. 

The first feature of this great history that he describes is 
the arising of the false Christs. This description also 
contemplates the whole life of the Church. It relates to the 
time that is past, and to the unknown years of the future. The 
Lord is here fulfilling the character of a prophet, and in 
prophecy the message abstracts from time, and groups together 
in one vision events separated by indefinite ages. False Christs 
have come, false Christs are upon earth to-day, and false Christs 
will come. It seems quite probable that Jesus’ prophecy 
concerning the false Christs contemplates such men as Theudas 
and Judas, of whom the Acts speak thus: ‘For before these 
days rose up Theudas, giving himself out to be somebody; to 
whom a number of men, about four hundred, joined themselves; 
who was slain; and all, as many as obeyed him, were dispersed, 
and came to nought. After this man rose up Judas of Galilee 
in the days of the enrolment, and drew away some of the people 
after him; he also perished.” —V. 36—37. 

Of Theudas, Flavius Josephus writes as follows: ‘Now it 
came to pass, while Fadus was procurator of Judzea that a certain 
magician, whose name was Theudas, persuaded a great part of 
the people to take their effects with them, and follow him to the 
river Jordan; for he told them that he was a prophet, and that 
he would, by his own command, divide the river, and afford 
them an easy passage over it; and many were deluded by his 
words. However, Fadus did not permit them to take advantage 
of his wild attempt, but sent a troop of horsemen out against 
them; who, falling upon them unexpectedly, slew many of 
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them, and took many of them alive. They also took Theudas 
alive, and cut off his head, and carried it to Jerusalem.”—Antiq. 
Dea N «Die 

History has recorded the names of several others of this 
character, and doubtless there were many of whom no record 
has been kept. 

Moreover, to fulfill the character of a false Christ, it is not 
necessary that the impostor should declare that he be Jesus 
Christ of Nazareth. It is only necessary that a man lay claim 
to be a legate of God sent by God to actin the character in 
which Jesus came to men. Thus we believe that Mohammed is 
contemplated by this prophecy of Jesus. Perhaps also the 
founder of the Mormons and such impostors are also included. 
A few years ago in Bahia, Brazil, Antonio Conselheiro 
proclaimed himself the Messiah, and gathered around him an 
army of fanatics who for a time defied the power of the 
government. It finally took an army of fifteen thousand men 
to crush him. In Persia a ‘“‘Messiah” has arisen; and even in 
sober, matter of fact England, in Capton, a quiet suburb of 
Northeast London, the Rev. J. H. Smyth Pigott declared to his 
congregation that he was the reincarnated Christ. 

It is probable that the prophetic words of Christ contemplate 
all these impostors, great and small, ancient and modern, and 
also those that are to come. 

The prediction of great wars, earthquakes and famines is 
fulfilled in the history of the world. In every century men have 
been witnesses of wars in their own country, and they have 
heard the reports of distant wars. Great earthquakes have many 
times shaken the earth, and thrown down whole cities. 
Dreadful famines and plagues have depopulated many lands. 
Some of these wars, earthquakes and famines happened before 
the breaking out of the great persecutions. The Lord speaks 
to the Apostles not as mere individual men, but as representatives 
of the Church which should exist in all ages. Hence he 
addresses them, as though they were to be witnesses of all the 
events of history. As individuals they should shortly pass 
away; but the succession should not fail, and Jesus speaks to 
the indefectible living organization as represented by them. 
The wars, earthquakes and famines which preceded the time of 
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Nero were but the beginning of travail for the Church. The 
Lord next reviews the dreadful era of the persecution of the 
Church. The Lords calls these calamities the beginning of 
the pains of child-bearing, ®divev, because in the midst of these 
throes the Church brought forth her offspring. In the same 
sense St. John in his Apocalypse saw the Church as “a woman 
arrayed with the sun, and the moon under her feet, and upon 
her head a crown of twelve stars; and she was with child: and 
she crieth out travailing (@divovea) in birth, and in pain to be 
delivered.”,— XII. 1—2. 

The Lord next describes the character of the great 
persecutions. It is unnecessary here to enter into the details of 
that terrible history. "The Christians were tortured and killed 
all over the Roman Empire, and among the barbarous nations. 
The name of Christian was hated, and considered as a sufficient 
cause for the death penalty. The fear of the dreadful 
punishments drove many to become traitors to the cause of 
Christ, and to deliver up their brethren to the authorities. 
These false brethren especially distressed the faithful, for they 
had been admitted into the inside workings of the Christian 
body: they knew the names of the Christians who worshipped 
Christ in secret, and they knew the place of meeting. Very 
often by the aid of these traitors the satellites came upon the 
Christians while they were celebrating the mysteries. The 
Roman historian Tacitus confirms this history. In his Annals, 
XV. 44, he declares that the hatred of the human race is 
directed against the Christians; and again he says that by the 
intelligence of some who were submitted to punishment a vast 
multitude of other Christians was apprehended. 

These traitors are said by Christ to stumble, for the reason 
that the cause of their treason was their defection from the faith. 
Being called to suffer for their faith, they could not see how God 
would permit his followers to suffer such things; and 
consequently under the pressure of persecution they lost their 
faith, and betrayed the cause of Christ. 

These traitors were despised by the Christians, and even 
the law of love of enemies was not sufficient entirely to control 
this hatred. This hatred engendered a counter-hatred; and 
hence Christ says that they shall hate one another. 
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Of course, the words of Christ specially refer to the hatred 
of these traitors against the cause which they had betrayed. 

It is clear from St. Luke that Christ predicts the great 
wars, famines, pestilences, and portents of history, even to the 
end of time; for in Luke’s text, XXI. 12, after predicting these 
terrible events, he says: ‘But before all these things, they 
shall lay their hands on you, and shall persecute you, etc.” 
The great events of history are predicted even to the end, and 
one of the early events is the great persecution of the early 
Christians. 

In St. Luke’s text we are also informed that the persecution 
itself resulted in a testimony in favor of Christ’s cause. This is 
a very important truth. It was the power of God shown forth 
in defense of the martyrs, and the great fortitude of the martyrs 
themselves that converted multitudes. Often we see the very 
executioner himself turn Christian on the spot. God did not 
exert his power to prevent the martyrdom of his saints; but he 
saved them from dishonor, he controlled their pains, he saved 
them until he had made them an evidence of his almighty 
power, and then he allowed them to receive the crown of 
martyrdom. 

Luke also records the promise of Jesus to be with them in 
their sufferings. They are bidden take no thought how they 
shall answer before the tribunals. A divine wisdom would be 
given them which the adversaries would not be able to gainsay 
or withstand. ‘This also was literally fulfilled. By the help of 
this wisdom the tender girl and the rude peasant overcame the 
learned philosophers and great men of the state. 

In declaring that not a hair of their head shall perish, the 
Lord employs a metaphor to signify that not even the least 
degree of evil shall come upon his elect. It is one of the 
sublime paradoxes of Christianity. They should be hated, and 
killed; but yet not a hair of their head should perish. If man 
had but one life, these paradoxes were inexplicable; but they 
all find their explanation in that higher life for which this is a 
mere preparation. Man may lose his property, his health, his 
reputation, his life. If he is a good man, and has kept the 
integrity of his faith and love of God, he has lost nothing. ‘The 
things this side of eternity, even life included, are not man’s 
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real possessions. If he sacrifices all these for the goods of the 
kingdom of Heaven, he makes the best investment that man 
can make. 

The meaning of the nineteenth verse of St. Luke: “In your 
patience ye shall win your souls’’, is similar to the second member 
of the thirteenth verse of Mark: ‘“— but he that endureth to 
the end, the same shall be saved.” In these verses a patience 
is recommended which embodies constancy and perseverance 
under the great tribulations outlined, and as a reward of such 
patient perseverance, the eternal life of the soul is promised. 

The divisions of families here included in the prophecy of 
Christ by Mark and Luke have already been explained in the 
present volume. 

The next evil that is prophesied is the rise of the great 
heresies. The authors of these heresies are here called false 
prophets. These heresies began early; they rose and fell, and 
others took their place. To-day the world is possessed in large 
part by the most illogical of them all, Protestantism. 

And then on account of the scandals which afflicted the 
Church, religious faith and love grew cold. ‘The Lord foresaw 
this great decline of faith to which history bears witness. It 
was a dreadful event, and paved the way for Protestantism. In 
forewarning of it, Jesus exhorts his followers to perseverance 
through these calamitous times. 

We have the promise of Christ here that the Gospel of 
Christ shall be preached in the whole world before the end shall 
come. He calls “this Gospel” the message of salvation which 
he had delivered in his teachings, and which he should con- 
tinue to deliver till he died. 

From the fact that Christ died for all men, and wishes all 
men to come to a knowledge of salvation, we believe that the 
universal term here employed strictly denotes all the regions of 
the earth where man dwells. ‘The sentence of Christ positively 
declares that the end of the world shall not come till the Gospel 
be preached in the whole world. It does not state how long a 
time shall intervene between the universal preaching of the 
Gospel and the end of the world. That interval of time is left 
indefinite, but Christ is pledged that the whole world shall first 
hear his Gospel before the end shall come. 
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The Lord next directs his attention to the destruction of 
Jerusalem which is one of the terrible events comprised in his 
infinite vista of the future. The part of the prophecy which 
applies specifically to the destruction of Jerusalem comprises 
the portion of Matthew’s text between the fifteenth and 
twenty-eighth inclusively; of Mark between the fourteenth and 
twenty-second inclusively; and of Luke between the twentieth 
and twenty-fourth inclusively. The prophecy is direct and 
clear, and of its literal fulfillment all history bears witness. 

A few Fathers, among whom were Irenzus and Hilary, 
interpreted this part of the prophecy of the end of the world, 
but their opinion is clearly disproven by the prophecy itself. 
It would be absurd to tell a man to flee from Judzea, or to 
counsel any flight, if the end of the world were at hand. 
Moreover, Jesus appeals to the prophecy of Daniel, and this 
prophecy clearly contemplates the fall of Jerusalem. 

In Daniel, IX. 27, it is written: ‘And he shall make a 
firm covenant with many in one week: and in the midst of the 
week he shall cause the sacrifice and the oblation to cease; and 
upon the pinnacle of abominations shall come that which 
maketh desolate; and even unto the consummation, and that 
determined, shall wrath be poured out upon the desolate.” In 
Daniel, XI. 31, we read thus: ‘‘And arms shall stand on his 
part, and they shall profane the sanctuary, even the fortress, and 
shall take away the continual burnt offering, and they shall set 
up the abomination that maketh desolate.” Again in Daniel, 
XII. 11, it is written: ‘And from the time that the continual 
burnt offering shall be taken away, and the abomination that 
maketh desolate set up, there shall be a thousand two hundred 
and ninety days.” 

All these prophecies are obscure, but in them there is 
plainly revealed that there shall come upon the Temple of 
Jerusalem an abomination that maketh desolate; that the 
sacrifice in the Temple should cease forever. It is not evident 
to which of these prophecies Jesus appealed: in fact he may 
have made use of the leading thought of all of them. There is 
no doubt that the first prophecy is directly Messianic, and 
establishes the fact that the great desolation of the Temple 
should succeed the cutting off of the Christ. 
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That which Daniel calls the abomination which maketh 
desolate Jesus calls the abomination of desolation, in which 
sentence the genitive case is the objective genitive, denoting 
the effect of the abomination. Though there is no doubt 
concerning the effect of the abomination, opinions vary as to 
the nature of the entity meant by the term abomination. St. 
Luke in his parallel passage declares: ‘When ye shall see 
Jerusalem compassed with armies, then know that her desolation 
is at hand.” Wherefore some have thought that the 
abomination that maketh desolate were the Roman army. 
Origen, St. Augustine, Chrysostom, Paschasius, St. Mhomas, 
Cajetan, Jansenius and a Lapide support this view. Others 
believe that the term refers to the statue of Titus, or of Cajus 
Ceesar, or even of Hadrian. But we know that this is 
impossible, for the reason that no Roman statue or military 
ensign was placed in the Temple till after its fall. Cajus Cesar 
wished to have his statue placed there, but the Jews prevented 
it.—(Flavius Josephus, Wars of The Jews, X. 1—5.) 

Knabenbauer and others refer the prophecy of Christ to the 
abominations committed by the Zealots in the Temple before 
its fall. Josephus describes at length the dreadful wickedness 
of these men in the Sixth Book of the “Wars of The Jews.” 
They made the Temple their stronghold, and appointed an 
illegitimate high priest. He declares that the whole people 
were indignant at the Zealots’ seizure of the sanctuary, and at 
their rapine and murders. He calls them bloody polluters of 
the Temple. He puts the following words into the mouth of 
the legitimate high priest Ananus: “Certainly it had been 
good for me to die before I had seen the house of God full of so 
many abominations, or these sacred places that ought not to 
be trodden upon at random, filled with the feet of these 
blood-shedding villans, etc.” In this same speech Ananus 
declares “that these Zealots walk about in the midst of the holy 
places at the very time when their hands are still warm with 
the slaughter of their own countrymen.” 

Ananus led the people against the Zealots, and forced them 
into the inner courts of the Temple. A great slaughter was 
made on both sides. In this conflict so great was the reverence 
of Ananus’ men for the Temple that when one of them fell, he 
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was immediately borne out by his friends lest his blood might 
pollute the sanctuary; whereas the Zealots when wounded went 
up into the most sacred inner court, so that Josephus declares 
that it was their blood alone that polluted the santuary.—(Wars 
of The Jews, IV., III. 12.) When the Zealots withdrew into the 
inner court Ananus through reverence refused to attack the 
holy gates. 

While the Zealots were thus shut up, Jesus, the high priest 
next to Ananus in age, declares, in Josephus, that ‘they could 
be seen drinking themselves drunk in the sanctuary, and 
expending the spoils of those whom they had slaughtered, upon 
their unsatiable bellies.””—(Ibid.) Again he declares “that the 
Temple which is adored by the habitable world, and honored 
even by those who know it only by report, as far as the ends of 
the earth, is trampled upon by these wild beasts born among 
ourselves.”—Wars of The Jews, IV. IV. 3. 

The Zealots now invited the Idumeans to come and help 
them, and an army of twenty thousand Idumeans came up 
against the city. During a stormy night they were secretly let 
into the city, and into the Temple by the Zealots, and 
immediately they fell upon the party of Ananus. They slew 
Ananus, and Josephus declares that the outer Temple overflowed 
with blood, and that eight thousand five hundred dead 
bodies lay there. This was certainly an abomination that 
maketh desolate, and the opinion that refers Christ’s words to 
these events is very probable. 

At the same time, we consider it ESE also that Christ’s 
words might relate in general to the state of desolation that 
came upon the Temple before its fall. The priesthood was in 
disorder, the worship was abandoned, and the Temple was made 
a centre of robbery and murder. ‘This opinion differs but 
slightly from the foregoing: it extends the abomination of 
desolation to the whole tenor of the time, of which the crimes of 
the Zealots were only one phase. At all events, the prophecy 
quoted by Christ finds a clear fulfillment in the conditions that 
preceded the fall of Jerusalem. 

The Lord cuts off all hope from the doomed city by telling 
them to flee to the mountains. Many times Jerusalem had been 
besieged, and saved by the intervention of God. In the days 
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of Hezekiah, when Sennacherib lay encamped before it, the 
angel of death slew in one night one hundred and eighty-five 
thousand of his men, and drove him back in rout. But now 
there is no such hope. Jerusalem has filled the cup of her 
malice, and there is no means of escape for her inhabitants save 
to flee, and hide themselves in the caves of the mountains. 

By two figures the Lord represents the necessity of haste 
in this flight. By representing the necessity of this haste, the 
Lord brings out two leading ideas, the inevitableness of the 
fall, and its dreadful character. The more dreadful the 
catastrophe, the more man is disposed to hasten to escape it. 
In the same way, the Angels urged Lot to hasten to escape the 
awful doom of Sodom. ‘The fate of Jerusalem was to be so 
terrible that men were to drop everything and flee. 

In the East the roofs of houses are flat, and are used as 
places of walking and resting. It was while walking on the 
roof of his palace that David saw the beautiful Bathsheba at her 
bath. Now the Lord bids those who should be upon the 
housetops, when the signs gave evidence of the approaching fall 
of Jerusalem, not go down to take anything out of the house; 
but to flee to the mountains. 

A wrong point of viewing this proposition has thrown over 
it some obscurity. It has been asked how a man could flee 
from the top of the house; and to answer this question some 
have invented outside stairs or ladders by which the descent 
might be made. The passage is cleared up by adverting that 
the Lord does not forbid them to go down into the house, but 
to go down to take the things that are in the house. Uence the 
point of the sentence is, not to take time to take out of the house 
its chattels and treasures. "They are to flee down from the 
housetop through the house without stopping to take with them 
any of their possessions. The figure is strengthened by the 
case of the man in the field. During labor in the fields, men 
lay off their outer clothing, and during the progress of the labor, 
the man is often removed some distance from the outer garment. 
Such a man is warned not to go back to take his cloak. The Lord 
employs the language of prophecy, and it must be explained in 
accordance with the laws of prophetic diction. It must not be 
taken too literally. That which the Lord wishes to bring out 
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by these pictures of haste is the inevitable doom of Jerusalem, 
and its dreadful character. It is so dreadful and so sure that at 
the signs of its approach men should drop everything, and flee. 
It would be absurd to seek in the siege of Jerusalem conditions 
to justify the literal import of these words. They are a 
prophetic figure in which the idea of haste is employed to 
heighten the idea of the terrible character of the certain fall of 
Jerusalem. 

Eusebius tells us that before the fall of Jerusalem many 
Christians being divinely warned did flee from Jerusalem to 
Pella across the Jordan, so that Judeea was deprived of all devout 
men.—(Hist. Eccl. II. 5). 

To increase the idea of the dreadful character of the fall of 
Jerusalem the Lord makes mention of the pregnant and nursing 
women. ‘The pregnant woman, and the woman nursing her 
baby at her breast are impeded in their flight, and thus 
become liable to be cut off in the fearful doom of the city. 
To the same intent the mention of winter and of the sabbath 
is made. In winter the condition of the roads, and the 
rain and cold would render flight more difficult, and on the 
sabbath the Law forbade a journey of more than two thousand 
cubits. 

We know from Maccabees I. II. 41, that even the pious 
Jews in the wars against the Seleucidze decided that it was right 
to fight against the aggressor on the sabbath; and in danger of 
death the Jew was not bound by the sabbath restriction in 
his flight. But still the great exactness with which these 
externals were inculcated in the people’s mind would greatly 
hinder a prompt and effective flight. 

As we have before stated all these different features of the 
flight are intended to strengthen the two great ideas: the fall of 
Jerusalem is inevitable, and it is terrible past description. 

After preparing us by these pictures to realize the awful 
fall of the fated city, the Lord directly declares that great shall 
be the tribulation of the day of Jerusalem’s fall. He compares 
it to all the events that have preceded and to all those which 
shall follow it, and declares that it is more terrible than all 
these. : 
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Many difficulties beset this text. If the tribulation of the 
fall of Jerusalem be compared with events which preceded it, 
it can scarcely be made greater than the deluge; and if it be 
compared to things which shall follow it, it is less terrible than 
the end of the world. 

To clear up this difficulty, we must first consider the 
dreadful character of the siege and fall of Jerusalem. It isa 
conceded fact of history that it was one of the most terrible 
events of history. Josephus declares of the fall of Jerusalem: 
“Accordingly it appears to me, that the misfortunes of all men, 
from the beginning of the world, if they be compared to those 
of the Jews, are not so considerable as they were.’’—Preface to 
Wars of The Jews, 4. The horror of the famine was increased 
by the fearful cruelty of the Zealots. Unspeakable tortures were 
devised to compel the poor starving wretches to give up any 
portion of food that remained to them. If a poor wretch 
crawled out of the city by night and collected a few wild herbs, 
they were snatched away by the Zealots. The Romans every 
day caught about five hundred Jews and crucified them before 
the walls of the city. Josephus declares that they nailed these 
bodies to the crosses in various ways by way of jest. The 
Romans caught others and cut off their hands, and sent them 
back into the city. 

Josephus thus further describes the progress of the famine: 
“So all hope of escaping was now cut off from the Jews, 
together with their liberty of going out of the city. Then did 
the famine widen its progress, and devoured the people by whole 
houses and families, the upper rooms were full of women and 
children that were dying by famine, and the lanes of the city 
were full of the dead bodies of the aged; the children also and 
the young men wandered about the market-places like shadows, 
all swelled with the famine, and fell down dead, wheresoever 
their misery seized them. As for burying them, those that 
were sick themselves were not able to do it, and those who were 
hearty and well, were deterred from doing it by the great 
multitude of those dead bodies, and by the uncertainty there 
was how soon they should die themselves; for many died as 
they were burying others, and many went to their coffins before 
that fatal hour was come. Nor was there any lamentations 
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made under these calamities, nor were heard any mournful 
complaints; but the famine confounded all natural passions; for 
those who were just going to die looked upon those that were 
gone to their rest before them with dry eyes and open mouths. 
A deep silence also, and a kind of deadly night had seized upon 
the city; while yet the robbers were still more terrible than 
these miseries were themselves; for they broke open those 
houses which were no other than graves of dead bodies, and 
plundered them of what they had, and carrying off the coverings 
of their bodies, went out laughing, and tried the points of their 
swords in their dead bodies; and in order to prove what metal 
they were made of, they thrust some of those through that still 
lay alive upon the ground; but for those that entreated them to 
lend them their right hand, and their sword to dispatch them, 
they haughtily refused to grant their requests, and left them to be 
consumed by the famine. Now every one of these died with 
his eyes fixed upon the temple, and left the seditious alive 
behind him. Now the seditious at first gave orders that the 
dead should be buried out of the public treasury, as not 
enduring the stench of their dead bodies. But afterwards, when 
they could not do that, they had them cast down from the walls 
into the valleys beneath. 

However, when Titus, in going his round along these 
valleys, saw them full of dead bodies, and the thick putrefaction 
running about them, he gave a groan, and, spreading out his 
hands to Heaven, called God to witness that this was not his 
doing; and such was the sad case of the city itself.”—Wars of 
The Jews, V. XII. 3—4. 

In the same work, Chapter XIII., Josephus relates this 
horrible fact: ‘Yet did another plague seize upon those that 
were thus preserved; for there was found among the Syrian 
deserters a certain person who was caught gathering pieces of 
gold out of the excrements of the Jews’ bellies; for the deserters 
used to swallow such pieces of gold, as we told you before when 
they came out, and for these did the seditious search them all; 
for there was a great quantity of gold in the city; insomuch 
that as much was now sold [in the Roman camp] for twelve 
Attic [drams], as was sold before for twenty-five. But when 
this contrivance was discovered in one instance, the fame of it 
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filled their several camps, that the deserters came to them full 
of gold. So the multitude of the Arabians with the Syrians, 
cut up those that came as supplicants, and searched their bellies. 
Nor does it seem to me that any misery befel the Jews that 
was more terrible than this, since in one night’s time about two 
thousand of these deserters were thus dissected.” 

Ibidem, 7th verse, he writes as follows: ‘And, indeed, 
why do I relate these particular calamities? while Manneus, the 
son of Lazarus, came running to Titus at this very time, and 
told him, that there had been carried out through that one gate, 
which was entrusted to his care, no fewer than a hundred and 
fifteen thousand eight hundred and eighty dead bodies, in the 
interval between the fourteenth day of the month Xanthicus, 
[Nisan], when the Romans pitched their camp by the city, and 
the first day of the month Panemus, [Tamuz]. This was itself 
a prodigious multitude; and though this man was not himself 
set as a governor at that gate, yet was he appointed to pay the 
public stipend for carrying these bodies out, and so was obliged 
of necessity to number them, while the rest were buried by their 
relations; though all their burial was but this, to bring them 
away, and cast them out of the city. After this man there ran 
away to Titus many of the eminent citizens, and told him the 
entire number of the poor that were dead, and that no fewer 
than six hundred thousand were thrown out at the gates; though 
still the number of the rest could not be discovered; and they 
told him further, that when they were no longer able to carry 
out the dead bodies of the poor, they laid their corpses on heaps 
in very large houses, and shut them up therein; as also, that a 
measure of wheat was sold for a talent, and that when, a while 
afterward, it was not possible to gather herbs, by reason that 
the city was all walled about, some persons were driven to that 
terrible distress as to search the common sewers and old 
dunghills of cattle, and to eat the refuse which they got there; 
and what they of old could not endure so much as to see, they 
now used for food.” 

Certainly this fulfills the declaration of St. Matthew, and 
St. Mark that there should be great tribulation, and of St. Luke 
that ‘there should be great distress upon the land, and wrath 
unto this people.” 
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St. Luke also declares that “they should fall by the edge of 
the sword, and should be led captive into all the nations.” 

The following testimony of Josephus bears witness to the 
terrible prophecy that the Jews should fall by the edge of the 
sword, and should be led captive: ‘‘And now, since his soldiers 
were already quite tired with killing men, and yet there 
appeared to be a vast multitude still remaining alive, Caesar 
gave orders that they should kill none but those that were in 
arms, and opposed them, but should take the rest alive. But, 
together with those whom they had orders to slay, they slew 
the aged and the infirm; but for those that were in their 
flourishing age, and who might be useful to them, they drove 
them together into the temple, and shut them up within the 
walls of the court of the women; over which Cesar set one of 
his freed men, as also Fronto, one of his own friends. This man 
was to determine every one’s fate, according to his merits. So 
this Fronto slew all those that had been seditious, and robbers, 
who were impeached one by another; but of the young men he 
chose out the tallest and most beautiful, and reserved them for 
the triumph; and as for the rest of the multitude that were 
about seventeen years old, he put them into bonds, and sent 
them to the Egyptian mines. Titus also sent a great number 
into the provinces, as a present to them, that they might be 
destroyed upon the theatres, by the sword, and by the wild 
beasts; but those that were under seventeen years of age were 
sold for slaves. Now during the days wherein Fronto was 
distinguishing these men, there perished for want of food, 
eleven thousand; some of whom did not taste any food, through 
the hatred their guards bore to them, and others would not 
take any when it was given them.”—Wars of The Jews, VI. 
EX. 2: 

From the works of Josephus, Lipsius and Usher have 
computed that, in all the lands of the Jews, during the seven 
years previous to the year 70 of the Christian era, one million 
eight hundred and thirty-seven thousand, four hundred and 
ninety Jews were slain. According to Josephus, |. c., ninety-seven 
thousand captives were taken. Some were exposed in the 
arena at the gladiatorial shows, and some were sold as slaves at 
the lowest price. These dreadful facts caused Josephus to declare 
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that “the multitude of those that perished in Jerusalem exceeded 
all the destructions that either men or God ever brought upon 
the world.”’—Wars of The Jews, VI. IX. 4. 

St. Luke also declares that “Jerusalem shall be trodden 
down of the Gentiles until the times of the Gentiles be fulfilled.” 
This also is fulfilled. The Jew has no nation. ‘The Turk has 
his mosque on the spot where once stood the Holy of holies, 
and this desolation shall last even to the end. 

Still there lingers the difficulty in comparing the fall of 
Jerusalem to the deluge, and to the end of the world. ‘The 
difficulty of the statement is increased by the mystery that 
hangs over the deluge and the end of the world. We know 
very little of the exact nature of these great events. We are 
here groping in a land of mysteries, and we must be content 
with probable and possible opinions. 

A possible solution of the difficulty is that Jesus is 
comparing the siege of Jerusalem with other events of a like 
nature. In this opinion his words would simply affirm that 
never since the world began was there such a siege, and that 
there never should be. This is true up to our time, and Jesus’ 
words may be considered as a pledge of the future. In this 
opinion the event does not come into comparison with the 
deluge nor with the end of the world, but only with events of 
its own kind. 

Another opinion is that Jesus is speaking only of the 
history of the Jews. Never in that part of their history that 
was past had there been anything so dreadful as the Roman 
siege of Jerusalem, and never again should anything like it 
come upon their nation. 

A third opinion holds that here the description of the 
destruction of Jerusalem merges itself into the more universal 
theme of the end of the world. Examples are not wanting 
where two events thus blend in prophecy, and one dissolves 
itself into the more universal one. The thirteenth chapter of 
Isaiah is a fine specimen of this. Ezekiel also abounds in it. 
The destruction of Jerusalem may be considered a type of the 
destruction of the world. ‘The Apostles had confused the two 
events together in their question; and although the Lord fora 
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time has held the discourse to the fall of Jerusalem, at this point 
he enlarges the theme into the greater event of the end of the 
world. 

But an objection is found against this opinion from the 
fact that Jesus says no such tribulation ever shall be. If the 
event which he describes be the end of the world, it would seem 
absurd to say that no tribulation like to its end ever should be 
again. The present order ceases with its end, and there is no 
place for tribulation thereafter. 

A closer examination of Christ’s words dispels this 
difficulty. He is not making the dreadful event, of which the 
discourse treats, the point from which'to reckon what has been, 
and what shall be; but the time of his speaking. Hence he 
says that there shall be tribulation such as hath not been umtzl 
now, and from now never shall be. Wherefore it is plain that 
he declares that nothing in the history of the world up to the 
time of his speaking, and nothing that should happen from the 
time of his speaking up to the time of the dreadful event itself 
can equal the awful character of the end of the world. 

This latter opinion is by far the most probable of all, and 
from this point we direct our thoughts to the great event which 
shall close this present order of things. 

Luke describes the awful event more graphically than the 
others. He also implies that a long interval shall intervene 
between the destruction of Jerusalem and the end of the world. 
This interval he calls the tzmes of the Gentiles. 

Before taking up for consideration the description of the 
fearful breaking up of the present order at the last day, we must 
deal with the twenty-second verse of Matthew. The great 
point in regard to this verse is whether to refer it to the siege 
of Jerusalem, or to the end of the world. Many authors of the 
first rank refer the prophecy to the fall of Jerusalem. Among 
these are Theophylactus, Paschasius, 4 Lapide, Euthemius, 
Bruno, Chrysostom, St. Thomas, Jansenius, Arnoldi, Fillion, 
and Mansel. Thus understood it would denote that God 
hastened the fall of Jerusalem, lest all its inhabitants should 
perish by the dreadful causes which we have heretofore 
described. God is said to shorten the days of calamity inasmuch 
as he made them less in number, by delivering the city into the 
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hands of the Romans. In many places in his description of the 
terrible war, Josephus points to the most conclusive evidence 
that divine Providence delivered Jerusalem to the Romans. 
According to Josephus, when Titus was come into Jerusalem, 
and when he saw its great walls, he expressed himself thus: 
“We have certainly had God for our helper in this war, and it 
was no other than God who ejected the Jews out of these 
fortifications; for what could the hands of men, or any machines 
do towards overthrowing these towers??’—Wars of The Jews, 
Wit x2. 

This opinion is not weakened by the fact that certain 
Christians fled from Jerusalem before the siege. The fact of 
such flight is not beyond doubt; and we are unwilling to believe 
that all who in the knowledge of God could be called just, thus 
escaped. 

This opinion therefore remains solidly probable. 

But while admitting the probability of the foregoing 
opinion, we attach a greater probability to the opinion which 
refers these words of Christ to the end of the world. This 
opinion is endorsed by Sylveira, Anselm, Menochius, Maldonatus, 
Schegg, Schanz, and Knabenbauer. As we have before stated, 
the prophecy merges itself from the particular theme of the 
destruction of the old Jerusalem into the greater idea of the last 
days of the world. In the prophecy, the last days of Jerusalem 
may be considered as a type of the last days of the world. 

We believe therefore that Christ is here describing the end 
of the world. As the world nears its doom, dreadful events will 
take place, and dreadful portents will be in the sky. The 
distress will be so great that, should God permit, the whole 
human race would perish. They will be days of decline of 
faith; days of the ascendency of the power of the Antichrist. 
In those days, as John says in his Apocalypse, XX. 7, Satan 
shall be loosed from his prison, and shall come forth to deceive 
the nations. ‘The three Woes foreseen by John in the same 
revelation must fall upon the world. But for the sake of the 
elect, God willshorten the number of these days. In the midst 
of the dreadful tribulation, the trumpet shall sound, and in the 
twinkling of an eye all men shall be changed, and shall present 
themselves before the judgment of God. In that same instant 
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the living will pass through the transition of death, and will 
resuine their bodies again, and the dead shall arise, and all will 
appear in the judgment.—(I. Cor. XV. 50). 

Satan, who shall be, in the last days of the world, let loose 
to deceive the nations, will endeavor to lead men after false 
Christs. Hence in those days there shall arise false Christs, 
and false prophets; and as Satan is permitted greater power 
for a time, these impostors will show great signs and wonders. 
Of the character of these days Paul writes as follows: ‘And 
then shall be revealed the lawless one, whom the Lord Jesus 
shall slay with the breath of his mouth and bring to nought by 
the manifestation of his coming; whose (the lawless one’s) 
coming is according to the workings of Satan with all power 
and signs and lying wonders, and with all deceit of 
unrighteousness for them that are perishing.”—II. Thess. II. 
8—9. 
The deceptive power of these false Christs and false 
prophets is well brought out by saying that they will lead 
astray, if possible, even the elect. It is impossible to lead astray 
one of the elect; for such a man is predestinated through God’s 
foreknowledge of the man’s cooperation with God’s grace, and 
the decree of predestination is absolutely certain. We have 
here the assurance that the last days of the world will be 
dreadful. 

The faithful are warned that, when those days shall come, 
they are not to believe the assertion that Christ has appeared 
again in any place whatsoever. Here the revelation is very 
clear. Christ will come in an instant, like the lightning that 
in an instant lights up the whole heavens. At that instantaneous 
coming of Christ, all the generations of men will come before 
him for judgment. Christ likens this assembling to the flocking 
together of the eagles to the carcase of a beast lying in the field. 
This simile, and in fact many things parallel to these present 
passages are found in St. Luke XVII. 23—37. 

We are therefore assured of the manner of the coming of 
the Lord, and hence any one who shall ever pretend to be the 
Christ is by that very fact proven to be an impostor. ‘The 
prophets of old foretold the manner of his first coming, and he 
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came in faithful accordance with the prophecies; he himself 
has here described the manner of his second coming, and his 
words can not fail. 

~ Though these words were addressed to the Apostles, they 
were intended for the generations who should come after them 
even to “the last syllable of recorded time.”’ Jesus delivers the 
message to the Apostles as the representatives of the race, as 
the first members of the everlasting Church, which shall persevere 
and deliver Christ’s words to men even unto the end of time. 

The Lord next proceeds to describe the awful breaking up 
of nature. The language of the Lord here is in part 
metaphorical. The sense of his words is that the whole present 
system of the heavens and the earth shall be changed. ‘The 
darkening of the sun and the moon, and the falling of the stars 
from heaven are concrete pictures to represent the dissolution 
and change of the present system. 

There is much similarity between the Lord’s description of 
the last days of the world and Isaiah’s description of it: ‘‘ For 
the stars of heaven and the constellations thereof shall not give 
their light: the sun shall be darkened in his going forth, and 
the moon shall not cause her light to shine.”—XII. 10. Again 
Isaiah saith: ‘And all the host of heaven shall be dissolved, 
and the heavens shall be rolled together as a scroll: and all 
their host shall fade away, as the leaf fadeth from off the vine, 
and as a fading leaf from the fig tree.”"—X XXIV. 4. 

The “‘ powers of heaven”? is a figure of speech to denote the 
constituents of the solar system. Thus also Holy Writ speaks 
of the “pillars of heaven” the “beams” of “the chambers of 
heaven.” All these terms are figures of speech apt to present 
vividly to the mind the idea of the existing astral system. 

Now as it would be absurd to look for the literal fulfillment 
of the “rolling together of the heavens as a scroll”, so we 
should not understand from the words of Christ that the stars 
shall actually fall from heaven upon the earth. Neither have 
we need to seek astronomical reasons for the obscuration of the 
sun and the moon. We have simply to understand that it will 
be an awful spectacle to witness the passing away of the present 
order of the universe, to give place to the new heavens and the 
new earth, which the Lord will create for the elect. The best 
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idea of this awful change is conveyed by bidding the mind 
contemplate the sun darkened and giving a lurid ghastly light, 
and the stars falling from heaven. The description is based 
upon the ancient ideas of the constitution of the universe; for 
it was not the Lord’s intention to teach men astronomy, but to 
fix upon the minds of men the just idea of the end of this 
present order of things. Men might remain ignorant of 
astronomy, and go to Heaven; but the world must receive 
Jesus’ message of salvation. The Lord Jesus employed the 
existing conceptions of nature to illustrate his great truths, and 
he speaks of the heavens as they presented themselves to the 
eye of the shepherd watching his flocks beneath the starry skies 
of Palestine. 

We can not peer further into the great dissolution of this 
order of things. We can not describe the process of that awful 
change. Luke adds another featute, the roaring of the sea. 
One of the most awful spectacles that the eye of man can 
witness is the sea lashed into fury by a mighty storm. The 
awful voice of the sea, when troubled by the winds of heaven, 
makes known to man his feebleness in the face of the great 
powers of nature. But no storm that ever has come upon earth 
or sea will be like that final storm, when the old order of nature 
is in its death throes. Luke declares to us that men will faint 
away and expire through fear of the dreadful disturbances in 
nature, and dread of the awful portents of the sky. When the 
lightning opens the dark vault of heaven, and the thunder 
shakes the earth, we tremble. What shall it be when every 
constituent of the visible universe is dying in awful agony? 
All the powers of nature shall be in convulsions: it is the death 
of nature. 

And then in the clouds of heaven, surrounded by angels, the 
Son of man in great glory shall appear. 

Some difficulty is experienced in the fact that Matthew 
says that zmmedzately after the tribulation of those days the 
great dissolution of nature shall take place. If we refer that 
tribulation to the fall of Jerusalem, it is hard to see how the 
end of the world could be said to follow zmmediately. It seems 
to be the will of God that a certain obscurity shall hang over 
this prophecy. The general idea is therein clearly revealed that 
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the end of nature shall be fearful, and that men should be 
always ready; but as to the time, it is locked in the deepest 
mystery. Again this prophecy reveals God’s view of the 
succession of events, and we can scarcely mount up to understand 
his view. The present difficulty disappears, if we refer the 
tribulation not to the fall of Jerusalem but to the series of 
persecutions which the Church shall suffer, and make a special 
application to the fearful events of the last days, when the 
power of the Antichrist shall reach its zenith. 

However, those who yet wish to refer the tribulations to 
the fall of Jerusalem, believe that the adverb zmmedzately 
should be explained as God reckons duration. Thus explained, 
its import to us would be to declare that zzevztadly the state of 
things would come to pass. They invoke the words of St. 
Peter: ‘‘This is now, beloved, the second epistle that I write 
unto you; and in both of them I stir up your sincere mind by 
putting you in remembrance; that ye should remember the 
words which were spoken before by the holy prophets, and the 
commandment of the Lord and Saviour through your apostles: 
knowing this first, that in the last days mockers shall come 
with mockery, walking after their own lusts, and saying: 
Where is the promise of his coming? for, from the day that the 
fathers fell asleep, all things continue as they were from the 
beginning of the creation. For this they wilfully forget, that 
there were heavens from of old, and an earth compacted out of 
water and amidst water, by the word of God; by which means 
the world that then was, being overflowed with water, perished: 
but the heavens that now are, and the earth, by the same word 
have been stored up for fire, being reserved against the day of 
judgment and destruction of ungodly men. But forget not this 
one thing, beloved, that one day is with the Lord as a thousand 
years, and a thousand years as one day. The Lord is not slack 
concerning his promise, as some count slackness; but is 
longsuffering toward you, not wishing that any should perish, 
but that all should come to repentance. But the day of the 
Lord will come as a thief; in the which the heavens shall pass 
away with a great noise, and the elements shall be dissolved 
with fervent heat, and the earth and the works that are therein 
shall be burned up. Seeing that these things are thus all to be 
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dissolved, what manner of persons ought ye to be in all holy 
living and godliness, looking for and earnestly desiring the 
coming of the day of God, by reason of which the heavens being 
on fire shall be dissolved, and the elements shall melt with 
fervent heat? But, according to his promise, we look for new : 
heavens and a new earth, wherein dwelleth righteousness.”— 
IJ. Peter, III. 1—13. Certainly these words of Peter afford 
light on the great event, and while they do not lift the veil of 
mystery that must hang over it until the time which God has 
appointed, they present the valuable truth to us that we must 
look forward to such an event and prepare for it. 

St. Matthew declares that the Gospel shall be preached in 
the whole world before the end, but he does not fix the interval 
that shall intervene between such preaching and the end. 
As St. Augustine rightly infers, the words of Christ’s 
prophecy make known that the end shall not come till the 
Gospel be preached in the world, but they do not tell how soon 
after such preaching the end shall come. The import of this 
promise of Christ is not that all men shall before the end of the 
world embrace the Gospel: just the opposite is to be verified ; 
a great apostasy is to be one of the characteristics of the last 
days. The meaning of Christ is that to all the races of men 
the knowledge of the Gospel shall be offered before the end. 
Just the exact manner and extent of this presentation of the 
Gospel only God can tell; he alone can judge when these 
conditions are fulfilled. We must be content with the general 
assurance of a general universal proclamation of the Gospel of 
Christ. | 
A question of some moment now arises to determine the 
nature of the “sign” of the Son of man which Matthew declares 
will appear in the heavens at the last day. Cyril of Jerusalem, 
Chrysostom, Theophylactus, and Euthemius understand by this 
“sign”, the sign of the cross. St. Chrysostom declares thus: 
‘The cross will appear brighter than the sun; for the sun will 
be darkened and hidden, but the cross will appear, and it would 
not appear were it not brighter than the rays of the sun. But 
why will it appear? to repress completely the contumacy of the 
Jews: Christ will have it as his great justification as he sits in 
judgment: it will show forth not only his wounds, but his 
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ignominious death.” Many other writers also make mention of 
this opinion. It finds acceptance in the Roman Liturgy: on 
the feast of the finding of the Holy Cross the Breviary has this 
sentence: ‘This sign of the Cross will be in heaven, when the 
Lid comes for the judgment.” 

Notwithstanding these authorities we do not believe that 
the Scriptures warrant this opinion. The other two Evangelists 
speak of no sign distinct from the coming itself. Wherefore 
we believe that Matthew characterizes the appearance of the 
Son of God in his glory as a sign; that is to say, the event of 
Christ’s second coming isa great sign, inasmuch as it transcends 
all the events of nature. Throughout the chapter the term 
onpetov has been used in the sense of a miracle, a portent, a 
grand manifestation of God’s power; hence it seems to fit well 
with the account to understand that Jesus here speaks of that 
great event, his coming in the clouds of heaven to judge the 
living and the dead, as a sign. 

We can not describe the manner of Christ’s second coming 
more minutely: a detailed revelation has not been made on this 
point. But it does seem one of those flights of pious 
imagination to suppose that a luminous cross will accompany 
Christ at his coming. It will not need the presence of an actual 
cross to show forth to all creatures the work of the Redemption. 
In that day all things will be revealed. Christ himself there 
revealed to the universe will show forth the great work of 
Redemption. This view is held by the author of the “Opus 
Imperfectum”, Albertus Magnus, Calmet, and many modern 
writers. | 
Matthew tells us that at the coming of the Son of man to 
judge the world, all the tribes of the earth shall mourn; whereas 
Luke records an exhortation of Jesus to the disciples to lift up 
their heads at these signs, for their redemption is at hand. It 
seems evident therefore that the chief mourning will be by 
those who have not followed Christ. The terrible fact that 
now they must appear in judgment will strike terror into the 
hearts of all living men, at that day; but the bitter and hopeless 
mourning will be by those who have rejected Christ’s message 


of salvation. 
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Then follows the gathering together of the elect from all 
parts of the universe. The Lord has not spoken here explicitly 
of the judgment. He treats of that in the following chapter. 
Here the message pertains exclusively to the elect. 

In saying that the Lord will gather his elect from the four 
winds, from one end of heaven to the other, the meaning is 
that the Lord will gather his elect from all parts of the earth, 
from the extremity where the visible heavens seem to touch 
the earth even to the opposite extremity. The same identical 
expresssion is employed in Deuteronomy, IV. 32, to denote the 
whole earth. Again in Deut. XXX. 4, the remote parts of the 
earth are spoken of as “the uttermost parts of heaven.” 
St. Mark’s expression is similar and to be explained in the same 
sense. ‘The Scriptures employ the popular conception of things. 
The earth is considered as a great extended surface, bounded by 
the horizon of the visible heavens. 

According to Matthew, in the execution of this calling of 
the elect, the angels sent by God shall employ the sound of a 
trumpet. Paul also speaks of a trumpet: ‘“ For the trumpet 
shall sound, and the dead shall be raised incorruptible, and we 
shall be changed.”—I. Cor. XV. 52. It is evident that the term 
trumpet must be understood in a metaphorical sense. The truth 
therein defined is that a summons shall come from God to the 
living and to the dead, and they shall come at that call before 
the Son of God. This summons is called the sound of a trumpet 
to aid us to form an idea of the great event by likening it to an 
assembling of men ata trumpet call. St. John, V. 28, records 
Jesus’ statement that this summons will be Jesus’ own voice. 
Here again the language is figurative. We can not know how 
the event will be conducted: all we know is that in the fixed 
time in God’s eternal decree, the elect shall come from all parts 
of the universe unto the Son of God. 

Strange, mysterious questions rise up out of the description 
of the end of the world. It seems most probable that the great 
gathering of all men to the judgment will take place before the 
world shall be destroyed by fire. But the question comes: Will 
those who are living at the end die, before entering into the 
immortal state? Cornely and Knabenbauer believe that those 
who will be alive at the last day will not die; but that they will 
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be clothed upon with immortality. The testimony of Paul is 
invoked in support of this opinion. According to the certain 
reading of the Greek codices, Paul declares in I. Cor. XV. 51—52: 
“Behold I tell you a mystery: We shall not all sleep, but we 
shall all be changed, in a moment, in the twinkling of an eye, 
at the last trumpet: for the trumpet shall sound, and the dead 
shall be raised incorruptible, and we shall be changed.” 

It is evident from this passage that the state of the living 
differs from the state of the dead at the coming of the Lord in 
judgment. ‘The living shall not sleep, but shall be changed. 
Cornely believes the sense of these words to be, that those who are 
living at the last day will pass through that great and mysterious 
change without the intervention of death. Certainly the words 
of Paul could have that meaning, but we do not believe that 
such meaning is their necessary sense. The exemption from 
sleep might mean that they would not go down into the tomb 
with the dead who, from the beginning of creation, have waited 
for the coming of Christ. The great change spoken of by Paul 
might be the passage through death to immortality effected 
by the power of God in one instant. Certaialy an operation of 
God so wonderful as that may well be called by St. Paul a 
mystery. That which recommends this second opinion is the 
universality of the decree of death. In Hebrews, IX. 27, Paul 
affirms that ‘“‘it is appointed unto men once to die, and after this 
is appointed judgment.” In Romans, V. 12, he tells us: 
“Therefore as through one man sin entered into the world, and 
death through sin; and so death passed unto all men, for that 
all havesinned.” InI. Cor. XV. 22, Paul makes the universality 
of death through Adam’s sin equal to the universality of life in 
Christ: ‘For as in Adam all die, so also in Christ shall all be 
made alive.’ But Paul in I. Thess. IV. 15-17, writes thus: 
“Hor we say unto you by the word of the Lord, that we that are 
alive, that are left unto the coming of the Lord, shall in no wise 
precede them that are fallen asleep. For the Lord himself shall 
descend from heaven, with a shout, with the voice of the 
archangel, and with the trumpet of God: and the dead in Christ 
shall rise first : then we that are alive, that are left, shall together 
with them be caught up in the clouds, to meet the Lord in the 
air: and so shall we ever be with the Lord.” 
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Contemplating these words St. Augustine declares as follows: 
“lhe words of the Apostle seem to assert that at the end of time, 
when the Lord shall come, certain ones shall not die; but being 
found alive, shall be suddenly changed, and caught up into that 
immortality which is given to the other saints, as Paul says, ‘in 
the clouds.’ As often as I think on these words, I can see no 
other sense. .. . . . Wherefore, in regard to these words of 
the Apostle, I should like to hear the opinion of others more 
learned; and if they can expound these thus to me, that it is 
made evident that all men now living, and those who shall live 
after us, shall die, I shall correct what I have heretofore otherwise 
thought respecting this.” Ad Dulcit. II]. Kmnabenbauer seeks 
corroboration for his opinion also from the statement of St. Peter 
in Acts. X. 42, that Jesus is ordained to be the “Judge of the 
living and the dead.” He also explains in this sense the article 
of the Apostles’ Creed, that Jesus will come from Heaven “to 
judge the living and the dead.” 

However, these texts do not determine this question. . The 
portion of humanity denominated the living in the Acts and in 
the Apostles’ Creed are most certainly those who shall be alive 
at the end of time; but this does not prevent their instantaneous 
transition through death into the state of immortality. Itseems that 
God made it necessary that, after the fall, all men should pass 
through death to the immortal state ; and the last men of time differ 
from all others in the fact that they pass through death to an 
immortal resurrection in an instant. It seems, after all, that the 
two opinions in substance agree. All hold that those who are 
alive at the coming of Jesus must pass through a wonderful 
change. They will be composed of flesh and blood, and 
‘flesh and blood can not inherit the kingdom of God; neither 
doth corruption inherit incorruption.”—I. Cor. XV. 50. 
Therefore, ‘“‘we shall be changed.”—Ibid. Now this great change 
may be considered as the equivalent of death and instantaneous 
reunion of the soul and the glorified body. We must 
stop here: our revelation has not warranted a closer scrutiny 
of the wondrous fact. The opinion of St. Thomas is that “it 
is more probable and more fitting to hold that all those who will 
be found alive at the coming of the Lord will die, and after a 
little while will arise again.”—I. II®. III. ad I™, 
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The Lord Jesus now likens the signs of his coming to the 
indications of summer observable in the budding of the fig tree 
and the other trees. St. Luke tells us that these great signs will 
give evidence that the kingdom of God is nigh. The kingdom 
of God is now on earth and has been since the days of 
Christ, but it shall be perfected when the judgment shall have 
been executed, and the whole Church without spot or blemish 
shall enter into its eternal inheritance with Christ. 

It seems to us, therefore, quite evident that Jesus here speaks 
of these signs not as presaging the fall of Jerusalem, but as the 
indication of the great day of his coming. ‘The Apostles would 
not witness that event in the flesh ; but Jesus speaks to them as 
the representatives of humanity. 

The sense of Jesus’ words is involved in difficulty, wherein he 
declares that ‘this generation shall not pass away, until all these 
things be accomplished.” 

It is quite generally conceded that the things to be 
accomplished are the various events which make up the end of 
the world; butin regard tothesense of ‘this generation” opinions 
vary. Schegg, Schanz, Keil, Weiss and others believe that 
Christ, by the terms “this generation,” designated his 
contemporaries. Now, it is clear that all these contemporaries 
of Christ have passed away, and the world stands yet. To 
answer this difficulty Schanz considers the destruction of 
Jerusalem and the end of the world to be placed in the prophetic 
vision in immediate succession. The interval that separates 
them is not taken into account in the prophecy of their certain 
event. Schegg considers the fall of Jerusalem and the end of 
the world as two constituents of one moral whole, and the 
contemporaries of Christ, who were to witness the fall of Jerusalem, 
may be said to witness the accomplishment of Christ’s prophecy. 

Others believe that Christ used the expression “ this 
generation” in a double sense, to signify that his contemporaries 
should see the fall of Jerusalem, and the human race should not 
pass away, till the events relating to the end of the world should 
come to pass. 

Knabenbauer believes that Jesus designates by “this 
generation” the Jewish race. He believes, therefore, that it is 
here declared by Jesus that the Jewish race will preserve its 
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racial identity until the second coming of the Messiah. He 
cites in defense of this opinion St. Bruno, Arnoldi, Auberlen 
and Dorner. 

More probable seems to me the opinion of Maldonatus, who 
understands by ‘this generation’ the human race. The whole 
race is considered as one great “generation” proceeding from 
the parent stock, Adam; and the Lord Jesus declares that this 
generation shall not passaway, untilit shall witness the fulfillment 
of the prophecy. As Jesus identifies the Apostles with the 
indefectible Church, so he considers humanity here as one 
generation. ‘The object of such a proposition is to emphasize 
the inevitable fulfillment of the prophecy. The same end is 
contemplated in the following sentence, in which Jesus declares 
that his words are firmer than heaven and earth. The most 
enduring beings that we behold in nature are the heaven and 
the earth. ‘The old earth has afforded a local habitation to 
countless generations. They have passed away, and she has 
received them back to be resolved into the common elements. 
The heavens are old; who can compute the days of their 
existence? The duration that yet awaits them is hid away 
among the secrets of eternity. But they shall finally pass away ; 
but the words of Christ shall never pass away. ‘They will enter 
into eternity. 

In the face of the great mystery which hangs over this great 
prophecy, we have endeavored to present the best effects of 
human thought on the text, but we feel that we are a long way 
from the full comprehension of the great truth. Christ has 
willed to shroud this part of his message in mystery, and who 
can resist his will ? 

The next statement of Christ is even more mysterious. He 
declares to us that the knowledge of the day of his coming is 
concealed from every creature. ‘To make this fact more emphatic, 
he makes especial mention of the concealment of this knowledge 
from the angels in Heaven. If his statement stopped here, there 
would be no difficulty. It is easy to understand that it is 
demanded by the nature of the fact that it must be concealed 
from all creatures. The nature of man’s life and of his future 
destiny demands that he know nothing of the date of the last 
day of the world. 
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The difficulty arises from the fact that Christ excludes 
himself from a knowledge of that day and hour. Christ’s 
statement of this effect is found in both Matthew and Mark. 
Some doubt is attached to the text of Matthew, but Mark’s text 
is undoubted. Jesus restricts the knowledge of that day to the 
Father alone, and explicitly excludes the Son. ‘This place was 
one of the Arian strongholds. Patristic opinions concerning it 
are a maze of perplexities and uncertainties. While we confess 
that the words contain a mystery, we deny that they open the 
way to Arianism. The heresy of Arius stands condemned by 
that master sentence of St. John: “In the beginning was the 
Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word was God.” 
Against Arianism stand nnmerous texts in which Jesus lays 
claim to be God. The descent of the Holy Ghost and the voice 
of God from Heaven at his baptism, the Transfiguration and the 
same voice of the Father from Heaven prove the consubstantial 
sonship of Jesus Christ. Paul declares to the Philippians that 
Jesus was in the form of God. (Philipp. I]. 6.) Moreover, the 
infallible Church, having passed through the fearful crisis of 
Arianism, has preserved to the world the truth that Jesus Christ 
is true God, equal to the Father in the Divinity. 

Paul to the Colossians, II. 3, declares that “in Christ are all 
the treasures of wisdom and knowledge hidden,” and yet Christ 
seems to exclude himself from the knowledge of the day of 
judgment. And, not only this, but he seems also to exclude the 
Holy Ghost from this knowledge. How hard it is to search the 
deep things of God? No exposition of these words can be 
permitted that robs Jesus Christ of his consubstantiality with 
the Father, While this is safeguarded, there is a large range of 
opinions open to us. It may be that Jesus professes ignorance 
of that day, in the sense that it was appropriated to the Father 
to fix that day. Inthe same sense he declares to the sons of 
Zebedee: ‘‘ —to sit on my right hand, and on my left hand is not 
mine to give, but it is for them for whom it hath been prepared 
of my Father.” Jesus as God, equal to his Father, established the 
decrees of predestination, and yet here he excludes himself, and 
assigns the decree to the Father. Again, in John, V. 22, Jesus 
declares: ‘‘For neither doth the Father judge any man, but he 
hath given all judgment unto the Son.” Now, the judgment is 
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an act of the triune God, but it is always appropriated to the 


Son. In like manner the fixing of the last day is always 


appropriated to the Father. In the Acts I. 7, Jesus says to his 
Apostles: “It is not for you to know times or seasons which 
the Father has set within his own authority.” Perhaps this is 
as close as we can approach to the mystery. 

Others endeavor to seek an explanation of Christ’s words in the 
mystery described by St. Paul: ‘‘ Have this mind in you which 
was also in Christ Jesus: who being in the form of God, counted 
it not a thing to be grasped to be in an equality with God, but 
emptied himself (éavrov éxévwcev), taking the form of a servant, 
being made in the likeness of men.’”—Philipp. II. 5—7. Now, 
in this wondrous humiliation of himself, Christ did not cease to 
be God as before; but, in the form of the servant which he 
assumed, he could truthfully say that ‘the Father is greater 
than he.”—John XIV. 28. So also Christ as God knew the day 
and hour of the end of the world; but now the mystery regards 
the infused knowledge of Christ’s human soul. If we might 
hold that the hypostatic union did not absolutely effect that the 
knowledge of all future events was infused into Christ’s human 
soul, this present question would resolve itself at once. But 
here we see dimly. We dare not express a judgment in regard 
to this: it is locked in the mystery of the Incarnation. Neither 
in the Holy Scriptures of God nor in the positive teaching of the 
Church is there any clear statement of the extent of the infused 
knowledge of Christ. Hence in that mystery may lie the key to 
those mysterious words of Christ. It is when we contemplate 
these mysteries that we realize how little we know. And when 
we turn to examine the writings of all men upon these themes, 
we realize further how little all men know. The phenomena of 
our own little orb puzzle and baffle us, and yet we are impatient 
because we cannot comprehend the highest causes of the 
supernatural world. 

We have the certitude of divine faith that Christ was God, 
equal to his Father. We know with the same certitude that he 
was man having a true human nature like ours; but within 
these two truths there is a world of truth transcending the 
thoughts of men. Divine revelation has not admitted us very 
far into that inner world of mystery, and our secure advance 
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stops where revelation stops. We see the Son of God in an 
agony of fear in the Garden of Gethsemnae, and praying for 
deliverance from the impending suffering and death; we hear 
his agonizing cry on the cross: ‘My God, my God, why hast 
thou forsaken me?” We trace the line back seeking an 
explanation of these events in the person of Jesus, but we lose 
the line in that great world of truth included between the two 
great truths, “‘The Word was God,” and “The Word became 
flesh.” And at the border of that same world of mystery our 
minds also fail to trace how it is that Jesus excludes himself from 
the knowledge of the day of judgment. 

It seems logical to infer that Jesus’ declaration arises out of 
the Incarnation, else we labor to explain how the Holy Ghost 
is also excluded. In this sense Jesus makes no explicit mention 
of the Holy Ghost, as he is only intent in comparing the 
unincarnate God with the incarnate God. 

The remaining portion of the great discourse is devoted to 
moral exhortation on the duty of being ready for the summons 
of God. It is also predicted by Christ that the signs which shall 
precede the end of the world will be neglected by men, just as 
in the days of Noah, when he announced to them the destruction 
of all men by the deluge, they believed him not. St. Peter tells 
us that Jesus, after his death on the cross, ‘‘went and preached 
unto the spirits in prison, who aforetime were disobedient, when 
the long-suffering of God waited in the days of Noah while the 
ark was being prepared, wherein few, that is, eight souls were 
saved through water.”—I. Pet. III. 1g—20. Hence it is evident 
that a means of salvation was extended to these souls in that 
wondrous middle state, even though they were disobedient to 
the message of God through Noah. The words of St. Peter 
also represent Noah in the character of a prophet ; and indeed 
after the manner of Jonah; and it seems to follow that, if the 
world had repented then, God would have withheld the 
deluge. 

When men are taken up with the various issues of the world, 
it is hard to move them to give ear to any word of God, and so 
it will be at the last hour: men will have their hearts full 
of this world, even until the breaking up of the whole present 
order. 

43 
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To illustrate the necessity of this preparation for the end, 
Matthew and Mark record certain illustrations and parables 
which are exactly parallel to Luke, XVI. 26—37, and Luke, XII. 
39—46. They have been explained in our Commentary on the 
aforesaid passages of Luke. 

St. Luke closes the account with a statement of Jesus’ zeal in 
preaching during these last days of his life, and of the eagerness 
of the people to hear him. ‘These words contain a lesson for 
priest and people: they present the grand ideal of zeal for him 
who is appointed to preach the word of God, and for them who 
are called to hear it from his mouth. 

It seems to us quite evident that the exhortation that Jesus 
here gives to men to be prepared for the day of judgment, he 
wishes to apply also to the preparation for death. Ina man’s 
death it is as though the great end of the world were in a special 
way anticipated for him. He has finished his course, and goes 
to join the ranks of the waiting dead, to wait for that day. Ifhe 
be unprepared to the extent of being in the state of mortal sin, 
when the summons of death comes, he will be unprepared, when 
the great day of judgment comes. The general judgment 
reverses no particular judgment, but confirms them all. There 
is a middle state of purification after death, but not a state of 
probation. In order to enter. into the middle state of purification 
one must have died free from the guilt of mortal sin. In regard, 
therefore, to a man’s duty to God, the Lord Jesus contemplates 
the day of the end of the world, and the day of a man’s death as 
the same. The nature of both events is the same. ‘The words 
of Ecclesiastes are applicable to both events: “For man also 
knoweth not his time: as the fishes that are taken in an evil net, 
and as the birds that are caught in the snare, even so are the 


sons of men snared in an evil time, when it falleth suddenly - 


upon them ”’—Kccles. IX. 12. In these concluding verses Jesus 
describes the nature of both events, and draws from such truth 
the conclusion that man should be ready. ‘The world does not 
know the day of its end, and man does not know the day of his 
death. The world goes on his way securely, never thinking of 
its last day ; and the majority of men live in the same oblivion 
of their death. The day of judgment will fall upon an 
unexpecting and unprepared world; and to a very great many 
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death comes unexpectedly. Not to speak of the large percentage 
of humanity who die by accident, how many there are who, even 
while they are looking forward to length of days, are stricken by 
disease, and die after a brief illness? 

The words of Jesus are not weakened by the fact that many 
die at the end of a long life, in circumstances wherein death is 
expected and prepared for. His warning is true and valuable 
from the fact that the end of life is an uncertain event, and may 
come at any moment. The momentous issue that depends on a 
man’s moral state at that hour makes it imperative that a man 
be always ready. It is certain that the majority of men die ata 
time when they are not looking for death. To some it comes 
as a sudden blow, to others as a fatal illness, which soon 
accomplishes its work. In the first stages of his illness great 
care is taken to keep from the sick man the gravity of his 
illness ; he is comforted by the illusion that he will recover his 
health. And when, at length, it is thought necessary to advise 
the doomed man of his approaching end, nature is too feeble to 
realize it, or to prepare for it. 

The Lord is not here commending that belated preparation. 
He is speaking of that state of moral health wherein a man lives 
a life in conformity with the great code of Christianity. It is 
one of Satan’s stratagems to put into the minds of men the trust 
in a death-bed preparation. It is true that the mercy of God 
stretches out to that point, but mercy can not convert an evil 
life into a good life. Something positive must be found in the 
man’s life at the judgment, that shall serve as the basis of 
reward. How rash then to rely on the few uncertain 
moments of the ebbing life to accomplish what should be 
the great business of a man’s whole life? In the feebleness 
of mind and body that shall accompany the closing moments 
of life, it will be difficult for the man to do anything well. 
The mind will be scarcely able to concentrate itself in the 
act of thought, and how shall it grasp the great issue of proper 
repentance? And how base and dishonest it is to spend the 
life in transgressing God’s commandments, and then, when the 
power to sin fails, to crawl back on a death-bed to offer to God 
a dismal wreck ? 
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If every man were certain that he would live till the day of 
judgment, the fact that there would come an end to this world, 
should loosen his grasp on this present order of things, and fix 
his interests on the eternal world. All the ages of the world 
that are past and all that are to come, when compared to eternity, 
are nothing. And how much more is this true when we consider 
the little span of life that isalloted to man? Look upon a river 
flowing onwards to its home of waters, and reflect upon the 
generations of men that have come and gone upon this earth, 
while that river has flowed over its rocky bed. The sea, the 
mountains, the rocks heard the cry of the first infant born in 
pain, and they have witnessed innumerable generations of our 
race run their little course, and sink into the bosom of the earth, 
as the waves sink into the surface of the deep. Even the work 
of man’s hands outlives him. He builds the pyramids, he hews 
out of the bed rock the sphinx, and then he lies down to die. A 
hundred generations follow him into the dust, and the monuments 
remain, a mighty memorial of the transitory character of a 
human life. The houses that we inhabit are the work of men 
that are now dead. The books that we read were written by 
authors that are dead. That is man’s life: a few restless years, 
and then the tomb and oblivion. 

Such is the state of man, considered in his mortal career, 
a tenant of this earth. But yet there is something more of 
man, and something more for man. Hidden within the visible 
body of man, and yet manifesting its being and its attributes in 
many ways, is the soul of man. When we contemplate that 
immortal soul, man assumes an entirely different relation to the 
universe. The order is reversed; there is no death, no grave, 
no end for the soul. A day will come when the river will no 
longer roll onward to the sea; there will come a day when the 
mountains and the rocks shall be burned up; there will come a 
time when the “heavens shall pass away with a great noise”; 
but the soul of man shall live on forever, yea for all eternity. 
All things that the eye of man beholds are a mere time vesture, 
transitory things, which God shall change as a garment that 
has become old. Man stands in the midst of the visible 
universe alone in his immortality. About him are many beings 
older than he, but he shall outlive them all; not as corruptible 
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flesh and blood, but as a spirit, which shall recover back from 
the dust its own individual body, glorious and immortal. And 
in view of this, what should be the great aim of human life ? 
Surely not to spend itself on the things that can only serve 
man during the few days that lie this side of the grave. ‘here 
can be no greater folly than that a creature whose proper life 
lies in eternity should turn back from its high and eternal 
destiny and follow after the perishable things of time. The 
soul has a country in which it can and should acquire wealth. 
Its interests should be centered there; its instinctive desire to 
possess something should be directed thither. It can grow rich 
there, and all the treasures which are accumulated there are safe 
in God’s keeping. It cannot fail, and lose its possessions, as the 
poor slaves of the world often fail. The grandest opportunities 
are offered to it. ‘There is no uncertainty in the undertaking; 
if it give itself to the work with honesty and zeal, it must 
succeed. No outside combination of causes can defeat it. 
There is no limit to its success. Every moment it can grow 
richer in eternal wealth. It can rise in the degree of the glory 
of Heaven. ‘There is not a moment of time wherein there is 
not an opportunity to increase that eternal wealth and that 
eternal honor. All that is offered to man by his Creator; yea 
more: no words can express, no mind comprehend what is 
prepared for man in that eternal life, and yet how little man 
ptizes it? Man is not looking up to Heaven, he is looking 
down to this earth. He does not cultivate that fine spiritual 
taste by which these eternal things are duly examined and 
appreciated. The great social and political changes that have 
been wrought in society have developed a gigantic pride and 
worldliness. Man makes much of that little span of life that 
stretches from the cradle to the grave. In the lives of many 
men the thought of eternity never crowds itself in among the 
hard, cold, selfish thoughts of this world. In the great life of 
man in general it is not evident that man realizes that he 
belongs to an eternal world. It is so desirable to count for 
something in this present world. Even the moral goodness 
that society approves is of the natural order. It openly 
proclaims that it cares not whether or not a man have religion, 
providing he maintains the social order, is honest and respectable. 
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In other words, society regards only that manifestation 
of religion which affects man’s life here on earth. If man 
have the natural virtues, society is careless whether he have 
the infused virtues. It is an energetic age, an age of intense 
love of life; men are thinking much and laboring much. We 
hear much of education, and much of improving the conditions 
of mankind. A pretentious outward respectability takes the 
place of a supernatural religion. If a being of another sphere 
came among us, he could scarcely be persuaded that our race 
were conscious of an eternal life towards which it is moving. 
A strange, deadly spell is upon the world, a fearful blindness. 
Our race dishonors itself. Man was not created after the image 
of anything in this world; he was created after the image and 
likeness of God. He came from God, and he is to go to God, 
passing through this world as on a journey. All the things of 
this world were only intended for man’s temporal use; they can 
not serve him in the life for which he is created. They are of 
time; he is of eternity. They are not of sufficiently exalted 
character to be man’s lasting possessions. If God had created 
man of a lower order, and had ordained that he should live only 
this life, enjoy only this world, and then die, and be no more, 
then the present tenor of the world’s life were reasonable. God 
has wished to exalt man, and man refuses his great exaltation, 
and fastens his heart to things that are common to himself and 
the brute. 

One great reason of this great waste of human life is man’s 
lack of reflection. The issues of the world present themselves 
without reflection. In dealing with them man is helped by the 
example of the great mass of men round about him. ‘The 
live issues of the day are how to make money, how to succeed 
in business, or in a professional or industrial career, how to 
live for this world. When the youth comes to the age of 
responsibility, his education has not taught him that the aim of 
life is to prepare for eternity; the thing that is presented to 
him is how to succeed in life here. One may go for days 
through the several walks of life, and never see or hear one 
evidence that man is conscious of the eternal life for which he 
has been created. And it is not that such issue is veiled 
through reverence; it is because men do not think of their 
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high destiny. They are satisfied with this world; if they ever 
think of the great beyond, it is with an unexpressed impotent 
regret that they must one day leave this world which they love. 
Even in old age they still vainly imagine that the day of their 
dissolution is far off. And yet it is never far off. Grant a man 
the full course of the longest life, and what is it in comparison 
to his eternal life? Man has two estates. In one he is inferior 
in duration to many things in nature, vastly inferior to even the 
works of his own hands; in the other estate he is superior to 
the heavens and the earth: the eternal years of God are his. 
And yet he gives himself totally to his meaner estate, and 
throws away the inheritance of a son of God. How many 
fearful tragedies are going on round about us! and because it is 
the usual way of the world, nobody notices it. A man will 
pine away, grow prematurely old, perhaps lose his reason, or 
sink into a despondency that ends in death over some great 
financial loss. But men live on in happy foolish security, who 
are losing, and who will lose, the end of human life. Men sit 
down placidly in the midst of their possessions; they count 
them with great contentment ; they study ways to increase them. 
A few years pass, and they are separated forever from those 
things in which they placed their lives, and they stand on the 
border of an eternal world, and hear from the lips of an 
infinitely just God the sentence of everlasting banishment from 
Heaven. The words of Christ ring out through the world 
warning man against the waste of his life; but the deadly spell 
remains, and it is only the exceptional man that positively 
directs his life to the proper end of human life. 
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Heaven is like unto a man that 
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is a merchant seeking goodly 
pearls: 


46. And having found one 
pearl of great price, he went 
and sold all that he had, and 
bought it. 


47. Again, the kingdom of 
Heaven is like unto a net, that 
was cast into the sea, and 
gathered of every kind: 


48. Which, when it was 
filled, they drew up on the 
beach; and they sat down, and 
gathered the good into vessels, 
but the bad they cast away. 


49. So shall it be in the 
end of the world: the angels 
shall come forth, and sever the 
wicked from among the right- 
eous, 


50. And shall cast them 
into the furnace of fire: there 
shall be the weeping and 
gnashing of teeth. 


51. Have ye understood all 
these things? They say unto 
him: Yea. 


52. And he said unto them: 
Therefore every scribe who 
hath been made a disciple to 
the kingdom of Heaven is like 
unto a man that is a house- 
holder, who bringeth forth 
out of his treasure things new 
and old. 
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53. And it came to pass, 
when Jesus had finished these 
parables, he departed thence. 


54. And coming into his 
own country he taught them 
in their synagogue, insomuch 
that they were astonished, and 
said: Whence hath this man 
this wisdom, and these mighty 
works? 

55. Is not this the carpen- 
ter’s son? is not his mother 
called Mary? and his brethren, 
James, and Joseph, and Simon, 
and Judas? 


56. And his sisters, are 
they not all with us? Whence 
then hath this man all these 
things? 

57. And they were made to 
stumble in him. But Jesus said 
unto them: A prophet is not 
without honor, save in his own 
country, and in his own house. 


58. And he did not many 
mighty works there because of 
their unbelief. 
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In our endeavor to harmonize the Four Gospels the present 


portions of Matthew’s text were overlooked. Their proper place 
is immediately after the parable of the tares, and they should have 
been expounded in Vol. II. of the Commentary at page 395. 
We beg the indulgence of our readers upon this mistake, and 
we insert the passage here lest it should find no place in the 
Commentary. 

These two parables are very plain in character, and yet 
their lesson is a very important one. ‘The first parable presents 
to us a man who by chance discovers a treasure hidden in a 
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field. Heis not the possessor of the field; and therefore he 
covers over the treasure, and goes and sells all that he possesses 
and buys the field that he may have the treasure. The 
employment of the term O@noavpdés denotes the great value of 
the thing found. 

Opinions differ as to the translation of the clause ao ris 
xapas avrod. Some consider the pronoun avrod as the subjective 
genitive, and translate it “in his joy.” Thus the Revised 
Bible of Oxford, and many modern writers. The Vulgate 
considers it as the objective genitive denoting the cause of the 
joy. This sense is admitted on the margin of the Revised 
Edition, and in our judgment is the more probable sense, 
The parable does not occupy itself with the question of the 
lawfulness of the man’s act. Even an unjust act can be made 
the basis of the illustration of a parable. The unrighteous 
steward was very dishonest, and yet the Lord would have men 
take a lesson from his shrewd provision for the future. 

Nevertheless we are disposed to examine whether the act 
of this man could be considered just. A treasure is an ancient 
deposit of money or a precious thing, of which no record is 
extant, and whose original owner no longer exists. The 
Jewish law evidently awarded such things to the finder. In 
the Mischna (Cod. Sec. De Damnis II. 4) it is laiddown: “Ifa 
man buys fruit of another, orif a man send a man fruits, and he to 
whom the fruits are sent finds in them money, the money is his.” 

According to the natural law a treasure is no part of the 
field in which it lies, and hence it follows the law of all things 
which have no owner; they become the property of the one 
who finds them first. The various codes of the world have 
enacted laws which govern these matters, and these laws bind 
in conscience ; but it seems quite evident that the Hebrew law 
regarding this thing was the law of nature itself, and it is of 
such a conception of the affair that Christ speaks. It seems 
strange that the Roman law should have modified the natural 
law on this point, as to give one-half of the treasure to the 
owner of the field. Still, if the Roman law were the accepted 
law of a country, no man could justly do as this man did; but 
considering the laws of that country where the scene is laid, he 
acted justly. 
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Now, in the moral application of the parable, three great 
thoughts are illustrated by it: the hidden character of Heaven, 
the value of heaven, and its exclusive character. 

We do not hold with some that the parable tends to prove 
that some men are brought into the kingdom of Heaven as it 
were by chance or accident. Christ has promised that they who 
seek shall find; he has not given any promise that men shall by 
chance stumble on the kingdom of Heaven. his feature is 
useful in the natural event; but it has no counterpart in the 
moral order. 

The hidden character of the kingdom of Heaven is 
illustrated by the hidden treasure in the field. It is true that 
the kingdom of Heaven is spoken of as the city on the hill, as 
being the conspicuous object to which all the gentiles come; 
but still that does not rob it of a certain hidden character. 
The real nature of that great kingdom does not reveal itself to 
the mere vulgar observers. Even such a grand spirit as St. Paul 
sees it but dimly. The kingdom of Heaven exists on earth, in 
Purgatory, and in Heaven. The two states that exist in 
the supernatural world certainly are hidden, and require the 
cultivation of spiritual discernment to be apprehended. The 
kingdom of God on earth is a mighty organization having in 
her possession her divine credentials. But the superficial 
observer looks upon that institution, and fails to realize what 
it standsfor. That institution has power to work divine effects, 
but the effects are invisible. That institution performs upon a 
man her solemn initiatory rite of Baptism, by which the soul is 
revivified with the principle of spiritual life; but we hear only 
a verbal formulary, and witness only the pouring on of water. 
The great effect is hidden. The believer knows by faith that 
the divine effect is there; but the unbeliever turns away as 
from an idle ceremony. And even few of the believers realize 
in any considerable degree the wondrous effect. 

There on the judgment seat that institution authorizes a man 
to sit, and in the name of Christ to absolve from sin repentant 
sinners, but no man can perceive by his senses that effect. It 
belongs to another world, the hidden world of the soul. Man 
has powers that can by the help of God’s grace mount up to 
that world, not by vision, but by faith. These powers only 
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come into use by spiritual reflection. Hence we regret in our 
days the increasing decadence of meditation. Mysticism and 
meditation are decried on the plea that they are not adapted to 
our practical age, and thus the Devil finds in the practical 
character of our times a means to catch men. 

The priest stands at the alter, and re-enacts the awful 
tragedy of Calvary. Jesus Christ in human form comes there 
and is lifted up in the priest’s hands for the adoration of men. 
Outside the Temple wherein that act is operated, multitudes of 
men are walking, talking, sitting, working, playing, caring no 
more for the scene within than though it were the idle play of 
children. Within the Church, if it be Sunday, perhaps a vast 
throng of worshipers are assembled. Some read their prayer 
books, others pray some prayer from memory, others sit idly and 
wait for the end. Who realizes what is being done? ‘That 
which is seen is not very remarkable: it is an old ceremony, 
seen so often that the element of novelty is wanting to center 
the interest. Even a priest will be found to go through it 
mechanically, distractedly, never realizing what is the power of 
the act which he performs. 

This may be illustrated in a practical way. The Holy 
Mass is the highest act of man’s worship. In spiritual value to 
man it outweighs everything else. Now let us suppose that 
the precept of the Church commanding men to hear Mass on 
Sundays were annulled, what percentage of those who now 
go to church would, in the event of the annulment of 
the command still be found there? We are frightened by 
the reflection. There is only one explanation: men do not 
comprehend the nature and value of a Mass. No man of sane 
mind would throw away a treasure so great, if he knew its 
true nature. It is a hidden treasure. 

A man lies dying. A physician is called, and pronounces 
that the man cannot live; he prescribes some physic to assuage 
the sufferings of the agony. A courier is despatched post haste 
for a priest. He comes, and after hearing the dying man’s 
confession, and absolving him, he administers the Sacrament of 
Extreme Unction. ‘The physician remains and witnesses the 
ceremony. ‘The priest anoints the chief organs of sense with 
a little oil, and utters a short formula of prayers; nothing more. 
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No effect is visible. The film of death gathers in the dying 
eyes; he gasps a few times, and dies. Perhaps the man was 
one whose life was most necessary to his family, and to the 
community. And yet physician and priest stand there equally 
helpless in the presence of the great monarch Death. Perhaps 
that priest has been brought there from a long distance, at great 
inconvenience. If he could stay the hands of death, the 
physician would acknowledge his powers ; but he has seemingly 
wrought nothing. The physician goes away musing upon the 
strength of ancient superstitions. And yet, perhaps the priest 
by the power of the Sacraments which he administered has not 
only stayed the hand of death, but has raised the dead soul to 
life. This effect is in an unseen order of being, and men do not 
observe it. 

Thus it is with the nature and powers of the kingdom of 
Christ. As an existing being it is evident in the world. It is 
visible, and presents the motives of credibility to all men, but 
its inner spiritual nature cannot unfold itself to the senses of 
men, or to their superficial thoughts. 

The next consideration that is illustrated by the parable is 
the great value of the kingdom of Heaven. Closely affined to 
this consideration is the thought of the exclusive character of 
the kingdom. Both considerations may be considered under 
one head. ‘The man sells all that he had in order to possess the 
field of the treasure. That is the wisest act of a man’s life, to 
give up all for the kingdom of Heaven. ‘There is no rashness 
in such an act; it is simply the highest degree of perfection. 
Christ has asked us to do this: the treasure is worth the 
renunciation. It was the realization of this truth that moved 
Paul to exclaim: ‘ Howbeit what things were gain to me, 
these have I counted loss for Christ. Yea verily, and I count 
all things to be loss for the excellency of the knowledge of 
Christ Jesus my Lord; for whom I suffered the loss of all 
things, and do count them but dung, that I may gain Christ, 
and be found in him.”—Philipp. II. 7—9. 

The kingdom of Heaven is the only real treasure ; earthly 
things are only apparent treasures. Earthly things will grow 
old, and we will grow old in the midst of them. They will 
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leave us, and we finally will leave them altogether. Then, when 
about to leave the world, how bitter will be the regret that we 
have lived here as though we were to live here always ? 

In the parable it is laid down that the man who wished to 
acquire the field of the treasure sold all in order to possess it. 
This is equivalent to saying that he could have the field for no 
less price than all that he possessed. We have not given up all 
that we possess, and yet we expect the treasure of the kingdom 
of Heaven. It would make the way to Heaven too hard for 
weak humanity, to demand of every man the actual renunciation 
of every possession. Here the great leading truth is illustrated 
by the grandest example. It is well to hold in front of mana 
grand ideal. If a man aims to attain the actual degree of 
perfection embodied in the exemplar, he outstrips his fellow 
men, and stands among the heroes. All men must move in the 
spirit of this man in the parable. They must prize the kingdom 
of Heaven above every other object ; they must in the disposition 
of the mind be prepared, if necessary, to give up everything for 
that kingdom. In the following out of this great truth, there 
will be various degrees of perfection. It is sad that most men 
never pass beyond the very lowest degrees. Few there are who 
push back the sordid world, and with purified spiritual perception 
look aloft to the enduring things of God, and push upward to 
the grand goal of unworldliness and holiness. 

And where is our gladness in our treasure, to correspond 
to the man in the parable? The joy of that man was born 
of the realization of the great worth of the treasure which he 
had found. Our lives are barren of spiritual joy, because we do 
not realize the value of ourinheritance. This realization should 
reflect itself in all the acts of a man’s life. His prayers should 
be regarded as something valuable, something demanding the 
best effort of his mind, something that occupies a real place 
among the issues of his life. ‘Then there should be a certain 
order in the man’s life. His confessions should be frequent and 
earnest, his attendance at mass prompt and faithful, his interest 
in church work active. ‘The great aim of all should be spiritual 
development, the building up of a spiritual estate. The world 
at large is not doing this. In its accomplishment a man should 
expect no encouragement, no approval from his contemporaries. 
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A man must live a portion of his life within himself, in the 
world of the soul, seeking only the approval of God, and awaiting 
God’s time for the reward of his actions. Such a man will be 
overlooked, brushed aside by the multitudes who struggle on to 
the goal of worldly prosperity ; if his life is bound up with God, 
it will not be understood by the great mass of men. ‘The inherent 
loveliness of moral goodness may force men to offer a passing 
eulogy to such a man; but rarely will this be verified, unless the 
man in some way compromises with the false thought and false 
ideals of the day. The predominant trend of human life is to 
drift away from the spiritual life, and to magnify the importance 
of the issues of this present life. The real exponent of the 
spiritual speaks a language which the world does not know. 

Happy the man, therefore, who hangs not on the favor of the 
vain world ; who has a resource within himself; who needs not, 
and expects not, the notice and approbation of the votaries of 
this world to uphold him in the ends at which he aims. It has 
been well said that wise men are patient. The defect with our 
life is that we covet the notice of men; we wish for the returns 
of our life’s work here. It is not easy to renounce the things 
that the world seeks after and enjoys. It is not easy to be silent 
and wait in that inner world, that makes a man a stranger, even 
amidst the clamorous throngs of men. But it is there that man 
works out his true destiny. When a man’s hands are already 
full of objects, they can not grasp another object; and when a 
man’s soul is full of this world, it can not grasp the kingdom of 
Heaven. 

The moral import of the parable of the pearl of great price is 
almost identical with that of the treasure hidden in the field. 
In both cases men sell all that they have to possess the object. 
The pearl has also the great value and the exclusive character of 
the treasure in the field. Religion is not one of many aims of a 
man’s life; it is the sole supreme aim, which gives the right 
orientation to the whole tenor of a man’s life. ‘The more a man 
withdraws from everything else, and devotes himself exclusively 
to religion, the more he enhances the value of his proper life. 

There are in the parable of the pearl some special features 
that illustrate some important characteristics of the Christian’s 
life. The man is seeking goodly pearls, when he finds the pearl 
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of great price. This establishes the obligation upon all men of 
seeking the end of man. First of all questions that should be 
solved in the life of man is: Why are we living? What is the 
end of man? Many things present themselves as objects of 
man’s endeavor; but there is but one pearl of great price whose 
value and beauty appeal to spiritual men. In the parable 
perhaps multitudes of men had looked at the pearl, and had 
turned aside to gaudier objects. They had not the insight, the 
educated taste to judge the value of the pearl. And so it is in 
the world of the soul, men do not educate their souls to appraise 
their inheritance. It does not reveal its real merit like the 
vulgar issues of this world. Men pass this pearl by in their 
arduous pursuit of fortune. There is but one way to come at 
the true value and beauty of this pearl, and that is to educate 
and refine the spiritual taste, and thus bring it up to the plane 
of this high object. The sensual man, and the coarse slave of 
this world will not find the pearl of great price. It is not mean 
clothes, or the hands soiled and roughened by labor that place a 
man low down in the scale of manhood, but it is the coarse 
soul, which is often found amidst the greatest wealth. In fact, 
we often find that the pride and haughtiness of wealth form 
the most effective barrier against the Spirit of God. In wealth, 
the soul lays itself out upon many objects, it has a world right 
in its grasp which it loves, and whose cares distract it. It is 
not seeking after the pearl of the kingdom of Heaven. It is 
hard, amidst the engrossing cares of wealth, to develop in the 
soul that spiritual character that turns a man to the exclusive 
search after the pearl of great price. 

It is a great defect in our Christian life that we rarely 
apprehend the kingdom of Heaven as a treasure. ‘The instinct 
is within us to acquire something, to have possessions. We 
look at the goods of this world, and they invite our effort. 
Those who have them seem to be happy, and those who have 
them not seem to be unhappy. ‘The treasures in Heaven are 
seen by no man; society does not recognize them; the very 
thought of passing to the actual enjoyment of them is mixed 
with the disagreeable thought of death. Hence it is so much 
easier to direct our energies to worldly things. When we 
consider the nature of the object, men should seek the kingdom 
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of Heaven with far greater zeal than they pursue temporal 
issues ; and yet it is not so; it never has been so. A mighty 
transformation would be wrought in society, if men would 
strive to acquire sanctity with the intensity of purpose, and 
industry with which they strive to gain riches. 

The object of the man of this world is real to him; he 
sees it; he studies its nature, and knows its worth. Heaven is 
not real enough to us. We might acquire the richest treasures 
of Heaven, and society would not notice us. This helps to 
render more remote and unreal the thought of Heaven. In the 
ordinary life of man there is little to remind him of Heaven. 
The men who essay to speak of the issues of life rarely 
tise above the man’s present life. They may proclaim that 
education has to deal with the spirits of men, and not with 
their fortunes; but they consider that spirit of man not as an 
heir of a supernatural world, but as the part of man that admits 
of culture and refinement; that raises man out of the vulgar 
strata of society. 

If we are desirous to possess the pearl of great price, we 
must set out on a journey alone ; we must abandon, at the outset, 
the idea that men will understand us, or pay much heed to us. 
We must in meditation and spiritual discipline educate our 
souls to love the better things; we must be prepared to wait. 
When we witness the power and importance of men of wealth, 
we should console ourselves with the reflection that our 
possessions are of a higher order, and infinitely more enduring. 
The true conception of the kingdom of Heaven as a possession 
will not fix itself in the mind at once and without effort; it is 
the result of study and spiritual culture. By such effort man 
really emerges from the vulgar tide, and tastes the sweetness of 
a closer approach to the Source of all goodness. With every 
step upward, the soul’s view grows larger, the taste is still more 
refined, the appreciation of the value of Heaven grows more 
intense. In all the great throbbing life of man, it is only 
this upward spiritual effort that is worth anything. Why, 
therefore, waste our lives in pursuing shadows? Every other 
possession, save the pearl of great price, will crumble into dust 
in the test of death: the pearl of great price is the only 
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possession, is the only wealth which we can take with us into 
eternity. If we have it not, we are absolutely poor, even 
though we possessed the whole world. 

There is one characteristic of the kingdom of Heaven 
that can not be represented by the pearl in the parable. That 
pearl had a fixed value. But our subjective possession of the 
kingdom of Heaven varies. It always represents the sum total 
of the merits of a man’s life. Hence with our growth in 
holiness, our pearl grows in value. Objectively it is infinite ; 
we never can exhaust it. In our spiritual life there are always 
new worlds to conquer, new possessions to obtain. O how 
wonderful is the destiny of man, and how little it receives of 
his thought! It would seem that man could think of nothing 
else save that, and lo, he thinks of all things else but that. 
Christ’s presentation of the great issue is good ; the succession 
of preachers who present these truths to man never fails; the 
defect lies in the cold, hard, worldly heart of man. 

The parable of the drag-net cast into the sea illustrates the 
fact that good and evil men are in the Church of God. The 
fisherman casts his drag-net into the sea, and hauls up whatever 
it encloses. He can not select the fish in such a manner that 
his net will only take good fish. But after the net is drawn up, 
then the selection is made. The sea represents the world; the 
drag-net is the Gospel of God operating through the organized 
Church. Now the great call goes out from Christ to all men; 
the Church opens her doors to all who will enter; but not by 
their mere presence in the Church are they fit to be taken into 
Heaven. Among the multitudes who have been taken into the 
Church of Christ there will always be an element to correspond 
to the bad fish which the fishermen cast away. The Church is 
often blamed for the deeds of these evil men. The present 
parable is her justification. The Church has not the right to 
cast these men out of her communion. At times, for grave 
public crimes, the Church does deprive a man of her communion ; 
but in her external forum the Church does not judge the 
consciences of men. ‘That separation of the wicked from the 
good is left for the angels to do at the command of God, in the 
judgment, The Church opens her doors to the righteous and 
the sinner; she prays for both; she administers her Sacraments 
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to both. In doubt, she always inclines to mercy, and admits to 
Christian burial the dead sinner, if the faintest indication can 
be found that he did not give open evidence of final impenitence. 
What is beyond this she leaves to the judgment of God. It is 
often with sad misgivings that the priest pronounces over the 
dead body the form of absolution authorized by the Church, or 
blesses the body as it is lowered into the grave. 

The Church labors for the whole body, but she does not do 
the assorting. She authorizes her ministers to sit in secret 
judgment, and judge the consciences of men, but the result of 
that examination is not for the knowledge of men, not for use 
in any way in the external forum. Moreover, often the judge 
in the tribunal of penance is unable to judge the true condition 
of the soul. He cannot see the souls of men; he is dependent 
on the penitent’s recital of facts; and even granting that these 
are truthfully and completely stated, the judge can not be certain 
that the proper dispositions are in the soul of the penitent. 

The Church therefore does not separate her children here ; 
she labors for all, and leaves it for the great judgment of God 
to declare who is good and destined for Heaven, and who is 
evil and destined for hell. 

The rejection of the wicked by God is of a character to 
strike terror into the heart of sinful man; but the message is 
aggravated by the statement that those who are rejected will be 
cast into the furnace of fire. 

We have already written something on the theme of 
hell. A fuller treatment of the sad truth will be given in our 
Commentary on the judgment of God, as described in the 
twenty-fifth chapter of Matthew. It is worthy of note that in 
Matthew’s Gospel this is Christ’s fifth reference to the doctrine 
of hell. The other references are V. 29, VIII. 12, X. 28, and 
XII. 32. Such frequent and emphatic declarations of the doctrine 
attest its truth and importance. 

Jesus Christ was the Teacher of teachers. The truths by 
him delivered to the Apostles were to be transmitted by them 
to the generations of men. Some of these truths were to be 
understood by the Apostles immediately ; other truths were to 
unfold themselves in the light of subsequent events. ‘These 
parables were a plain statement of the nature of the kingdom 
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of Heaven, and of man’s duty; they were intended to be 
understood at once. Hence the Savior, in the character of a 
perfect Master, asks them if they understood the parables. 
Whenever there was need of it, Jesus explained his parables in 
private to the Apostles. He was forming them to be the 
teachers of mankind, and hence they must first understand the 
doctrine. 

In the present instance the Apostles promptly answer: — 
Yes. Thereupon Jesus declares to them what shall be their 
function in the kingdom of Heaven. The Old Law had its 
scribes who explained the Law to the people ; the Apostles were 
to exercise a corresponding office in the Church of Christ. He 
exhorts them to make ample provision for this work by likening 
their provision to the rich store-house of a householder. From 
this well-filled store the householder brings forth, as occasion 
requires, things new and old. In some things freshness is a 
desirable quality ; in other things age adds to the value. Thus 
the spouse in the Canticle of Canticles declares : 


‘At our doors are all manner of precious fruits new and old, 
Which I have laid up for thee, O my beloved.”—VII. 13. 


We shall not undertake to specify what things were old, 
and what things were new. A man who can, at will, bring 
forth things old and new is taken as a representative possessor 
of a goodly storehouse. And when the illustration is applied 
to the moral order, it outlines the duty of the scribe of the New 
Law, to be well versed in the doctrines of Christ, so that from 
the abundance of his heart his mouth may speak words of 
truth and edification. It is not intended that we should seek in 
the doctrines of the New Law what are the old things, and 
what the new. That is not the point of the illustration. Christ 
merely exhorts to have a well stocked mind, to be a ready scribe 
in all things that pertain to the Law of Christ. This should 
be the exclusive labor of the scribe’s life; he should be ever 
studying the kingdom of Heaven, and equipping his mind to 
present it well to men. Much reading of the Scriptures of God 
will do much in filling the mind of the minister of the New 
Law ; the study of the doctrines of the Church in her approved 
authors must have a large part in the man’s equipment. ‘The 
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scribe of the New Law must be a student of truth in its widest 
acceptation ; he must be a man of intellectual and moral vitality, 
and then that which he brings forth for the people will have 
the charm of life about it. He will establish a bond of 
sympathy between himself and the people; he will transmit to 
them something of his own intense belief. 

All these parables of the Lord were spoken down in 
Capharnaum. At their conclusion, Jesus went up to Nazareth 
and taught there. From the similarity of the present account 
to the text of St. Luke, IV. I6—24, many believe that the 
two accounts describe one event. ‘This has the best extrinsic 
authority, and is certainly very probable. ‘The same motives 
actuate the people, and the same results are verified. Even if 
we grant that there were two events, we must admit that they 
were of the most similar character, and what has been said in 
regard to the aforesaid passage of Luke in Vol. I. pages 
494—504 is applicable here. The townspeople of Nazareth 
could not understand how the humble son of the artisan Joseph 
had acquired his great power and wisdom. ‘There was nothing 
remarkable in his origin, as they judged things. They knew 
his mother Mary; they knew his kinsmen, and his kinswomen. 
They were ordinary people among the poor citizens of Nazareth. 
This consideration held them back from acknowledging the 
true character of Jesus Christ, and this justified the Evangelist’s 
declaration that they were made to stumble in Jesus. They 
heard his wonderful words, and heard of his mighty works, but 
the faith that these evidences should have begotten stumbled 
and fell on reflection that Jesus was in his human origin the son 
of a poor woman of Nazareth, the kinsman of their neighbors. 

From the fact that St. Joseph is not said to be among them, 
the tradition is justified that at this juncture he was dead. 

There is also evidence in this account that St. Joseph was 
a carpenter. He is called here a téexrwy, and the ordinary 
signification of this term is a carpenter. Cajetan and Maldonatus 
believe that the term may denote a blacksmith, bronze-sinith, or 
carpenter. Hilary asserts that St. Joseph was a blacksmith. 
Still we strongly incline to the belief that St. Joseph was a 
carpenter, and we wish to retract anything which we may have 
heretofore said to the contrary. 
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